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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  coiftains  the  reign  of  William.  I  regret  that  the 
bulk  to  which  the  text  has  swelled  has  caused  me  to  leave  out  several 
notes  which  were  designed  to  have  a  place  in  the  Appendix;  but 
I  believe  that  their  substance  will  find  a  place  at  least  as  fitting  among 
the  more  general  disquisitions  which  I  hope  to  give  in  the  fifth 
volume. 

Besides  the  friends  whom  1  have  so  often  thanked  in  earlier  volumes, 
I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  which  I  have  received  from 
several  friends  at  the  various  places  which  I  had  to  examine  in  order 
to  give  a  full  account  of  William's  Western  and  Northern  campaigns. 
I  have  to  thank  them  alike  for  help  on  the  spot  and  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  local  maps  and  plans.  At  Exeter  I  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  whose  eye  for  any  physical  point  is  much  keener 
than  mine.  At  Lincoln  I  had  much  help  from  the  Precentor,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Venables ;  at  York  from  Archdeacon  Jones  and  the 
Rev.  James  Raine,  Canon  of  York :  in  the  City  and  Bishoprick  of 
Durham  from  the  Rev.  William  Greenwell  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Longstaflfe 
of  Gateshead ;  and  at  Chester  from  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Hughes.  And 
in  speaking  of  my  topographical  researches,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  present  volume  I  have  had  any  direct  help  from  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green,  yet  I  have  often  felt  the  benefit  of  earlier  inquiries  of  the  same 
kind  made  in  his  company.  I  may  truly  say  that  it  was  from  him 
that  I  first  learned  to  look  on  a  town  as  a  whole  with  a  kind  of 
personal  history,  instead  of  simply  the  place  where  such  and  such  a 
church  or  casde  was  to  be  found. 

In  the  plans  of  towns,  I  have  tried  to  show  their  extent  as  they  must 
have  stood  in  the  days  of  William,  and  to  mark  such  buildings  as 
were  then  certainly  or  probably  in  being.  But  in  such  an  attempt-  as 
this  a  good  deal  is  necessarily  left  to  conjecture.  The  map  of  the 
Fen  country,  illustrating  the  campaigns  of  Hereward,  is  grounded  on 
the  map  in  Professor  C.  C.  Babington's  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  and 
I  have  to  thank  the  Professor  for  most  valuable  help  both  in  drawing 
the  map  and  in  personally  going  over  the  ground.  I  have  to  say  the 
same  of  the  plan  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  is  also  founded  on 
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his  work.  The  general  map  of  England,  showing  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  William's  conquest,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  new  attempt. 
Here  again  something  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  Welsh 
boundary  especially  was  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  I  cannot 
expect  to  have  attained  complete  accuracy,  but  the  map  will  at  least 
show  that  all  the  shires  on  the  March  as  they  stand  in  Domesday 
took  in  certain  districts  which  now  do  not  belong  to  them.  With 
regard  to  the  other  shires,  I  have  not  attempted  to  mark  the  small 
differences  between  their  present  and  their  Domesday  boundaries, 
except  in  the  extreme  cases  of  the  largest  and  smallest  among  them. 
Yorkshire  was  then  far  greater,  and  Rutland,  which  in  truth  was  not 
a  distinct  shire,  was  still  smaller  than  it  is  now.  In  making  this  map, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  many  valuable  hints  from  Mr.  James  Parker. 

The  present  volume  has  taken  a  longer  time  in  its  composition 
than  any  of  those  that  have  gone  before  it,  partly  because  of  the  inter- 
ruption caused  by  the  revision  of  the  first  two  volumes  for  the  second 
edition,  partly  because  of  the  greater  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  work 
itself.  The  fifth  and  last  volume  will,  like  the  first,  consist  partly  of 
narrative  and  partly  of  dissertation.  In  it  I  trust  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  later  condition  and 
history  of  England,  and  to  carry  on  the  narrative  in  the  form  of  a 
sketch  to  the  point  which  I  designed  from  the  beginning,  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First 
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CHAPTER    XVU. 

THB  FIRST   DATS  OF   WILLIAM'S   REIGN,' 
December  1066 — December  1 067. 

§  1.    Character  of  the  Reign  of  William* 

The  coronation  rite  was  over,  and  the  formal  reign  of  William  over 
England  was  to  begin.  As  far  as  outward  forms  were  concerned,  he 
might  be  looked  on  as  King  over  the  whole  land.  He  had  indeed 
direct  military  possession  only  of  certain  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
shires.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  land  was  at  this 
moment  actually  in  arms  against  him.  Rival  King  there  was  none. 
The  rival  who  had  appeared  against  him  for  a  moment  had  submitted 
to  him  and  had  been  received  to  his  favour.     The  chief  men  of  a 

'  The  chief  thing  to  be  noticed  with  while  we  lose  so  many  of  onr  old  antho- 

regard  to  the  anthorities  for  these  years  rities,  we  are  not  reinforced  by  new  ones 

is  the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  import-  of  any  importance.     But  several  of  our 

ant.     The  Biographer  of  Eadward  failed  remaining   authorities   increase   in   value. 

OS  at  the  death  of  his  own  hero  or,  at  the  Florence  now  definitely  becomes  an  inde- 

oatside,  at  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge.  pendent  and,  as  we  go  on,  a  contemporary 

With  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  also  the  writer  of  the  first  rank.     Orderic,  bom  in 

Abingdon  Chronicle  comes  suddenly  to  an  1075,  does  not  reach  that  rank  during  our 

end.    The  Tapestry  takes  us  only  to  the  present  period;    still  he  had  good  meant 

flight  of  the  light-aimed  at  Senlac,  and  the  of  information,  and    his  value    gradually 

poem  of  Gay  of  Amiens  takes  us  only  to  increases.      So  does   that   of  William   of 

the  coronation  of  William.     Wace  again  Malmesbury  as  he  gets  nearer  to  his  own 

ceases  tg  be  of  any  value  just  at  present,  time.    The  value  of  Henry  oi  Huntingdon 

as  he  cuts  the  history  of  William  very  on  the  other  hand  lessens.    His  main  value 

diort  between  his  coronation  and  his  burial,  has  always  consisted  in  the  early  traditions 

We  miss  also  Mr.  Kemble's  great  collec-  and   fragments  of  early  songs  which  he 

tion  of  Charters,  which  contains  only  a  preserves,  and  his  stock  of  them  now  grows 

few  documents  later  than  the  accession  of  much  smaller.    The  subsidiary  sources,  the 

William.     The    documents    of  William's  local  writers  and  the  incidental  notices  in 

reign  are  numerous  and  important,  but  we  foreign  authors,  have  to  be  attended  to 

have  to  seek  them  where   we  can  find  much  as  before.     And  the  paramount  im- 

them,  in  the  Foeden,  in  the  Monasticon,  portance  of  Domesday  grows,  I  need  hardly 

in  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  in  the  various  local  say,  at  every  step  as  we  draw  near  to  the 

histories,  anywhere   in  short  where  they  date  of  the  Survey  itself.     The  mass  of 

niay  happen  to  be  preserved.    (A  continu-  personal  and  local  detail  which   may  be 

atioD,  as  well  as  a  new  recension,  of  the  recovered  from   its  incidental    entries    2« 

Codex  Diplomaticus  would  be  an  unspeak-  utterly  amazing, 
able  gain  to  historical  scholarship.)    And, 
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large  part  of  Englamd  had  submitted  with  him.  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  indeed  still  held  out,*  but  they  seemed  to  have  been  simply, 
after  their  manner,  waiting  to  see  what  course  events  would  take.  At 
all  events  they  did  not  venture  on  any  armed  opposition.  And  the 
consecration  of  William  by  the  Northumbrian  Primate  might  be 
looked  on  as  some  sort  of  guaranty,  however  weak,  for  the  obedience 
of  his  province.  The  two  chiefs  of  the  national  Church,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  kingship,  the  holiest  Prelate  in  England,  the 
chosen  friend  of  the  slain  Harold,  had  all  bowed  to  William  and  had 
become  his  men.*  He  had  possession  of  the  mightiest  and  of  the 
most  venerable  of  English  cities.  The  metropolis  of  iEthelberht,  the 
royal  city  of  ^Elfred,  were  alike  his.  He  had  been  crowned  in 
Eadward's  church ;  he  dwelt  in  Eadward's  palace ;  and  if  London 
had  been  slow  to  submit,  a  fortress  was  now  rising  which  would  for 
ever  fetter  the  hands  of  William's  unwilling  subjects.  It  might  well 
seem  that  England  was  already  William's  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
York,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  had  as  yet  not  seen  his  face.  But  it  might 
seem  that  all  that  was  needed  for  their  full  possession  was  for  the 
King  to  show  himself  before  their  gates  in  the  friendly  state  of  a 
peaceful  progress.  William,  King  of  the  English,  King  chosen, 
crowned,  and  anointed,  might  well  give  himself  out  as  already  master 
of  the  whole  realm. 

And  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  none  who  knew  better  than 
the  Conqueror  himself  how  far  the  land  still  was  from  being  con- 
quered. William  was  King;  but  he  knew  well  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  his  Kingdom  his  kingship  as  yet  hardly  existed  in  name. 
But  he  knew  also  how  much  he  had  gained  by  becoming  a  King. 
William  knew,  as  well  as  Henry  the  Eighth  himself,  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side.  Since  the 
homage  at  Berkhampstead,  since  the  election  and  coronation  at 
Westminster,  William  was  no  longer  a  mere  foreign  invader,  a  mere 
candidate  or  pretender  to  the  Crown.  He  was,  as  far  as  outward 
ceremonies  could  make  him,  the  King,  the  choice  of  the  English 
people,  the  consecrated  of  the  English  Church.  The  greater  part  of 
his  realm  had  still  to  be  conquered;  but  he  could  go  forth  to  its 
conquest  in  quite  another  character  from  that  in  which  he  had  landed 
at  Pevensey.  Resistance  to  his  authority  would  no  longer  be  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  an  invader  from  beyond  sea.  It  would 
be  rebellion  against  a  lawful  King  and  an  established  government. 
In  William's  theory  indeed,  all  resistance  to  his  power,  all  refusal  to 
acknowledge  his  rights,  had  been  guilty  rebellion  ever  since  the  death 
of  Eadward.'  But  he  could  now  put  forth  his  pretensions  with  tenfold 
force.     Those  pretensions  had  now  been  acknowledged  in  the  most 

*  Sec  vol.  ui.  pp.  366,  519.  'Sec  rol.  Hi.  pp.  353,  366. 

«  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 
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solemn  way.  William  was  King ;  those  who  submitted  to  him  were 
loyal  subjects ;  those  who  might  still  withstand  him  were  traitorous 
rebels.  The  King  had  still  to  win  his  Kingdom ;  but  the  King  could 
vin  it  far  more  readily  than  the  mere  Duke  could  have  done.  The 
might  of  the  royal  arm  was  to  be  tried  only  where  the  magic  of  the 
rojai  favour  might  fail  to  win.  It  could  hardly  fail  but  that  many, 
whether  individuals  or  whole  districts^  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  a 
King  who  claimed  only  the  allegiance  formally  due  to  his  Crown, 
while  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  against  one  who  came 
before  them  simply  as  a  foreign  invader  or  an  unacknowledged 
pretender. 

The  true  way  of  looking  at  those  important  stages  of  the  Conquest 
which  followed  William's  coronation  seems  to  be  this.  The  opposi- 
tion which  William  met  with  was  in  truth  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a 
land  striving  to  guard  the  last  fragments  of  its  freedom  against  the 
assaults  of  a  foreign  invader  who  was  winning  the  land  bit  by  bit. 
But  in  form  it  was  resistance  or  rebellion  against  the  lawful  King  and 
the  established  government  of  the  land.  This  twofold  aspect  of  the 
struggle  greatly  affected  its  character.  The  fall  of  Harold  and  his 
bro£ers,  the  lack  of  any  one  else  able  or  worthy  to  stand  forth  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  had  left  the  English  people  without  a  leader.  The 
coronation  of  WiUiam  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  finding  a  leader. 
It  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  united  national  action.  The  corona- 
tion took  place,  as  I  have  said,  during  a  nK>ment  of  apparent 
universal  submission ;  if  all  England  had  not  acknowledged  William, 
no  part  of  England  acknowledged  any  one  else.  The  struggle  which 
followed  was  a  reaction  after  a  panic ;  it  was  the  revolt  of  a  people 
goaded  to  revolt  by  the  oppression  far  less  of  William  himself  than  of 
William's  unworthy  lieutenants.  In  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  had  already  submitted  to  the  new  King,  it  was  strictly  rebellion, 
however  justifiable  rebellion,  against  an  established  government.  And 
even  in  those  parts  to  which  William's  power  had  not  yet  reached,  in 
those  *pQrts  which  he  had  to  subdue  by  force  after  his  coronation,  the 
struggle  bore  a  somewhat  different  character  from  that  of  simple 
national  resistance  to  foreign  invasion.  When  the  men  of  Exeter  or 
Chester  bade  defiance  to  William,  they  were  bidding  defiance  to  the 
only  de  facto  King  and  government  in  England.  Their  resistance  was 
therefore  local  rather  than  national ;  each  city  and  district  fought  for 
its  own  hand,  not  for  the  common  freedom  of  the  whole  realm.  A 
land  therefore  which  resisted  bit  by  bit  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
conquered  bit  by  bit.  The  only  way  to  make  the  least  show  of 
resistance  to  William  on  equal  terms  was  again  to  proclaim  the  king- 
ship of  the  puppet  Eadgar,  or  to  call  on  Swegen  of  Denmark  to  come 
and  claim  the  Crown  of  his  uncle  and  his  cousin.  But  neither  Eadgar 
nor  Swegen  ever  obtained  any  general  acknowledgement.    The  war- 
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fare  waged  in  their  names  was  only  local  warfare.  William  was  the 
King ;  Eadgar  and  Swegen  were  only  pretenders — in  the  Latin  phrase 
of  the  time,  Tyrants.*  In  all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  immeasurable 
advantage  which  William  gained  from  being  the  King  in  possession, 
however  imperfect  that  possession  was  in  many  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
fought  against  William  were  really  technically  traitors,  that  they  were 
breaking  their  plighted  allegiance,  that  they  were  fighting  against  a 
King  to  whom  they  had  sworn  oaths  and  become  his  men,  may  have 
done  not  a  little  to  unnerve  the  hearts  and  to  weaken  the  arms  of  the. 
later  defenders  of  England. 

Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  actual  moment  of  William's  coronation, 
there  was  no  armed  opposition  to  his  authority  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  districts  which  he  had  already  "subdued  men  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  submit  to  what  they  could  not  help,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  In  the  districts  to  which  his  arms  had  not 
reached  men  had,  to  say  the  least,  not  made  up  their  minds  on  any 
plan  of  resistance,  nor  had  they  chosen  any  chief  in  whose  name  they 
should  resist.  William's  election  and  coronation  were  therefore,  not 
only  formally  regular,  but  actually  undisputed.  In  William's  reading 
of  the  Law,  the  reign  of  Harold  was  an  usurpation,  and  the  new 
King  was  the  lawful  successor  of  his  cousin  King  Eadward.  He  was 
the  hereditary  King,  a  form  of  words  which  however  must  not  be 
pressed  to  the  full  extent  of  its  modern  nieaning.*  To  put  the  rights 
of  conquest  offensively  forward,  to  deal  with  his  new  subjects  as  with 
a  conquered  people,  in  no  way  fell  in  with  his  policy.  The  orthodox 
way  of  speaking  under  William,  at  least  in  his  milder  moments,  was 
to  look  on  the  fight  of  Senlac  as  a  sort  of  unhappy  accident.  The 
King  had  come  to  claim  his  Crown,  and  he  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be 
forced  to  overcome  certain  rebels  and  traitors  before  he  could  take 
possession  of  it.'  In  the  official  language  of  William's  reign,  his  entry 
is  always  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  an  entry  as  peaceful  as  that  of 
Charles  the  Second  or  George  the  First.  Indeed  the  way  in  which 
the  reign  of  Harold  is  ignored  in  the  legal  language  of  William's 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  248)  says  contra  hostes  meot  qui  mihi  regnum  Angliae 

of  York,  '*  Ibi  Rex  Scotorum  Malcolmus  injuste   conabantur  auferre."     So  in   the 

cum  suis,  ibi  Edgarus  et  Marcherius   et  Westminster    charter   quoted  in  voL   iii. 

Weldeofus  cum    Anglis    et   Danis,  nidum  p.  460;  "Angliam  veniens,  in  ore  gladii 

iyrannidis  s«pe  fovebant.*'      On  this  use  regnum  adeptus  sum    Anglorum,   devicto 

of  the  word,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  93,  449.  Haroldo  Rege  cum  suis  complicibus,  qui 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  459.  mihi    regnum,    providentii    Dei  destina- 

'  In  the  somewhat  suspicious  (see  Chapter  tum,  et  beneficio   concessionis   domini  et 

xix.)  foundation  charter  of  Battle    Abbey  cognati  mei  gloriosi  Regis  Edwardi  con- 

(Rymer,  i.  4;  Mon.  Ang.  iii.  244)  William  cessum,  conati   sunt   auferre."    The   odd 

ia3rs,  **  C2uum  in  Angliam  venissem  et  in  thing   is   that  the  title   of  King  is  here 

fiaibus  Hasting'  nun  cxercitu  applicuissem  given  to  Harold. 
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reign  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  rule  of  Cromwell  are  ignored  in  the  legal  language  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  delicate-  euphemism,  so  common  in 
Domesday,  "  When  King  William  came  into  England,"  is  exactly  of  a 
piece  with  the  legal  fiction  hy  which  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty  is  sp>oken  of  in  Acts  of  Parliament  as  the  twelfth  year  of  King 
Chsirles.  It  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  those  strange  pieces  of  regnal 
arithmetic  which  have  given  the  world  a  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  and  a 
Napoleon  the  Third.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  convenient  to  put  the 
plainest  facts  of  history  out  of  sight.  But  there  was  probably  no  case 
in  which  the  legal  fiction  told  with  more  effect  than  it  did  in  the  case 
of  William.  No  man  seriously  believed  that  Charles  the  Second 
became,  in  any  practical  sense,  King  of  England  from  the  moment 
when  the  axe  fell  on  the  neck  of  Charles  the  First.  No  man  seriously 
believed  that  a  Lewis  the  Seventeenth  or  a  Napoleon  the  Second  had 
ever  really  reigned  over  France.  And  in  these  latter  cases  all  that 
was  meant  was  to  represent  the  incoming  ruler  as  the  heir  of  a 
remote  predecessor ;  it  was  not  meant  to  brand  all  the  acts  of  all  the 
intervening  governments  as  null  and  void.  But  the  legal  fiction  of  the 
reign  of  WUliam,  like  the  legal  fiction  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  was  intended  to  brand  the  acts  of  the  alleged  usurpation  as 
null  and  void.  And  this  system,  fully  and  consistently  carried  out. 
had  its  effect  The  legal  fraud  came  admirably  to  the  help  of  the 
religious  fraud.  While  the  Church  systematically  branded  Harold  as 
a  perjurer,  the  Law  systematically  branded  him  as  anoisurper.  The 
new  King,  ostentatiously,  perhaps  sincerely,  gave  himself  out  as  no 
enemy,  no  conqueror,  towards  the  English  nation,  but  simply  as  the 
cfaastiser  of  the  late  usurper  and  his  partizans.  Such  teaching,  both 
legal  and  religious,  did  its  work  on  men's  minds  at  the  time,  as  it  has 
done  its  work  on  the  pages  of  history  ever  since.  When  the  event 
had  bowed  down  men's  minds  to  submission,  they  might  even  seek 
shelter  in  either  the  religious  or  the  legal  subtlety,  as  a  kind  of  relief* 
as  a  sort  of  salve  to  their  consciences  in  accepting  the  rule  of  the 
invader. 

And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  William  did  not 
come  into  England  with  any  fixed  purpose  to  play  the  tyrant  in 
England.  When  he  swore  his  coronation  oath,  he  doubtless  meant 
to  keep  it  William,  as  I  have  often  said,  though  he  stuck  at  no 
crime  that  would  serve  his  purpose,  was  at  no  time  one  who  rejoiced 
in  crime  for  its  own  sake.  His  soul  was  far  above  the  meanness 
of  those  petty  tyrants  who  boast  themselves  that  they  can  do  mischief. 
Of  wanton  oppression  for  oppression's  sake  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  guilty  at  any  time.  And  now,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign, 
it  was  his  policy  as  well  as  his  disposition  to  make  his  government  as 
acceptable  as  he  could  to  his  new  subjects  of  every  class.     His 
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interest  forbade  him,  and  his  temper  certainly  did  not  urge  him, 
to  do  them  any  kind  of  wrong  or  damage  which  he  knew  how   to 
avoid.     His  difficulties  lay  wholly  in  his  position.     He  had  contrived 
to  mount  the  English  throne  with  every  circumstance  of  formal 
legality.     But  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  not  mounted  it  with 
the  real  good  will  of  the  English  people.     He  must  have  kfiown  that 
the  sort  of  artificial  eagerness  with  which  his  accession  had  been 
welcomed  was  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction  against  him. 
And  the  untoward  accident  which  had  turned  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation into  a  day  of  havoc  and  sorrow  had  already  done  much  to 
destroy  his  newly-won  popularity,^     The  very  first  day  of  his  reign 
had  made  Englishmen  feel  the  insolence  of  his  foreign  followers. 
The  very  rite  of  his  consecration  had  been  disturbed  by  their  irre- 
sistible passion  for  plunder  and  destruction.     They  had  chosen  that 
solemn  moment  to  bum  and  harry,  in  sheer  wantonness  as  it  would 
seem,  the  houses  and  goods  of  Englishmen  who  were  guilty  of  no 
crime  against  the  new  King,  but  who  were  at  that  very  moment 
engaged  in  doing  him  the  most  loyal. service.     The  deeds  of  wrong* 
of  that  Midwinter  Day  were  not  forgotten.     Men  saw  in  them  an 
omen  of  what  the  rule  of  the  Norman  would  be.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  did  much  to  set  the  minds  of  Englishmen  against  the 
new  King  and  his  government. 

And  in  truth  the  deeds  of  wrong  of  that  day  were  in  every  way  a 
presage  of  what  the  reign  of  William  was  to  be.  It  had  not  been  by 
William's  order  or  by  William's  wish  that  any  Englishman  had  suf- 
fered harm  in  his  goods  or  in  his  person.  But  William  had,  of  his 
own  will,  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  could  not  fail 
that  Englishmen  should  suffer  harm  in  their  goods  and  in  their 
persons.  It  was  not  at  William's  bidding  that  the  Norman  horsemen 
who  guarded  the  approach  to  the  West  Minster  had  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  Englishmen.  But  it  was  wholly  at  William's  bidding,  and 
wholly  through  William's  act,  that  Norman  horsemen  were  ever  called 
on  to  keep  guard  at  the  crowning  of  an  English  King.  So  it  was 
throughout  his  reign.  William  had  no  wish  to  oppress ;  but  he  had 
placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which  oppression  could  not  be  avoided. 
He  had  no  wish  to  make  his  reign  a  reign  of  terror ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  he  reigned  at  all  left  him  no  choice  but  either  to  cease  from 
reigning  or  to  make  his  reign  a  reign  of  terror.  However  he  might 
disguise  the  fact  by  outward  ceremonies  and  legal  subdeties,  he  was 
in  truth  the  Conqueror  in  every  sense.  He  had  won  the  land  by 
force  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  without  the  good  will  of  a  single 

^  Ord.  Vit.  503  D.    **  Angli  factionem    tos  haboeront,  et  infidos  sibi  dijadicantes 
tarn  insperatae  rei  dimetientes  oimis  irati    ultionis  tempus  de  eis  optayenint." 
sunt,  et  postca  Normannos  semper  suspec- 
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£nglish-bom  inhabitant  of  England  He  had  at  once  to  reward  the 
fordgn  army  which  in  truth  had  made  him  King,  and,  if  not  to  punish, 
at  least  to  guard  against  the  nation  which  liad  received  him  as  King 
against  its  will.  That  army  could  not  be  rewarded  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  conquered  nation.  The  nation  could  not  be  guarded 
against  except  by  putting  strangers  in  posts  of  dignity  and  authority. 
Here  was  the  evU;  the  evil  which  drove  William  to  become  an 
oppressor  against  his  will ;  but  an  evil  which  was  wholly  of  his  own 
creatioD.  He  had,  of  his  own  selfish  ambition,  attacked  and  subdued 
a  people  that  had  never  wronged  him.  And  that  sin  became  its  own 
appropriate  punishment  by  driving  him  into  sins  of  yet  deeper  dye. 

And  yet  the  beginnings  of  William  were  as  good  as  the  beginnings 
of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  be.  If  we  compare  William  with  Cnut, 
the  contrast  between  the  first  days  of  each  is  as  favourable  to  William 
as  the  contrast  between  their  last  days  is  favourable  to  Cnut.  The 
Danish  conqueror  began  his  reign  with  banishments  and  executions, 
some  of  which  executions  seem  to  have  taken  the  form  of  simple 
murders.^  But,  after  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead,  William  does 
not  seem  to  have  shed  a  drop  of  English  blood.  Even  before  the 
submission,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  slaughter 
except  in  what  in  his  eyes  would  be  held  to  be  the  lawful  operations 
of  war.'  It  is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  his  power  was  not 
marked,  like  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Cnut,  either  by  as- 
sassinations or  by  judicial  executions.'  Some  amount  of  banishment 
and  confiscation  does  seem  to  have  taken  place,  but,  on  the  whole, 
William,  at  this  stage  of  his  reign,  warred  rather  against  the  memory 
of  the  dead  than  against  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  living.  From  the 
'  picture  which  his  panegyrist  gives  us  of  his  clemency  and  kindness 
to  the  vanquished^  we  must  make  the  needful  deductions.  But  it  is 
plainly  not  without  a  certain  groundwork  of  truth. 

^  See  ▼ol.  L  p.  376 ;  and  the  whole  ac-  before  the  flight  of  ^thelstge  in  1070  (see 

cottDt  of  the  death  of  Eadric.  Appendix  K.)>  and  the  death  of  Waltheof, 

'  For  the  opposite  evidence  on  this  point,  nearly  ten  years   ifter   his   coronation,  is 

see  Tol.  iii.  p.  370.     But  it  is  .worth  re-  the    only   recorded   political   execution  of 

marking  that  Florence,  though  he  charges  William's  reign. 

William  with  homings  and  harryings  after         *  See  the  whole  passage  in  William  of 

the  SQbmission  at  Berkhampstead, yet  leaves  Poitiers  (146),  beginning  "  multa  Lfindo- 

out  the  words '*  homines  interficere,"  which  niae,  posteaquam  coronatus  est,  prudenter 

forai  part  of  his  description  of  his  earlier  juste  clementerque  disposuit."   To  some  of 

doings.  the  particular  expressions  I  shall  have  to 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  exaggerated  than  refer  again  ;  the  general  description  makes 

the  account  quoted  in  vol.  iii.  p.  430  from  William  exhort  his  followers  "nimium  op- 

the  Chronicle  of  Ekkehard,  where  we  are  primi  victos  nequaquam  oportere,victoribus 

told  that  William,  immediately  on  his  coro-  professione  Christian^  pares,  ne  quos  juste 

nation,  **  max  ojimes  pene  regni  ejusdem  snbegerint  injuriis  ad   rebeliandum   coge- 

praBsules  exsilio,  nobiles  vero  morti  desti-  rent.*' 
Darit."  No  Biahop  or  Abbot  was  banished 
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It  is  of  the  more  paramount  importance  that  the  real  position  of 
William,  and  his  real  disposition  at  this  time,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  because  of  Ae  two  extreme  theories  in  opposite  di- 
rections which  have  been  maintained  by  the  two  most  eloquent  and 
popular  writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  utterly  unjust  to  look  upon 
William  as  a  mere  successful  adventurer,  a  mere  chief  of  a  hostile 
army  encamped  in  a  conquered  country.  It  is  utterly  unjust  to  speak 
of  his  claim  of  legal  right  and  his  show  of  legal  government  as  mere 
pretences  to  cover  the  violence  of  a  successful  brigand.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  be  tempted  greatly  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
Conquest,  greatly  to  mistake  its  true  character,  if  we  are  led  to  look  on 
it  as  little  more  than  a  change  of  dynasty.  William  was  a  foreign  Con- 
queror, King  in  very  truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.^  But  the 
show  of  legal  right  by  which  he  cloked  his  real  position  really  did  a  great 
deal  to  change  the  character  of  that  position.  His  position  was  differ- 
ent from  the  position  of  a  King,  even  of  foreign  birth,  who  succeeds 
to  a  Crown  by  peaceful  election  or  peaceful  hereditary  succession. 
l3ut  it  was  also  different  from  the  position  of  a  mere  invader,  reigning 
by  sheer  military  force.  If  we  look  at  one  picture,  we  may  be  led 
to  think  that  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  as  strictly  regarded, 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  as  strictly  administered,  during  the 
reign  of  William  as  they  could  have  been  during  the  reign  of  a  native 
King.  If  we  look  at  another  picture,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that 
all  right  and  law  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  that  the  rule  of 
William  was  a  rule  of  simple  brigandage.  Neither  of  these  pictures 
represents  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  The  laws  of  England  were  not 
formally  or  systematically  abolished ;  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were 
not  formally  or  systematically  disregarded.  What  Englishmen  suffered 
from  was  mainly  that  irregular,  often  undesigned,  oppression  which 
must  take  place  when  the  laws  of  a  conquered  [>eople'  are  administered 
by  their  conquerors.  Another  point  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  exaggeration  is  the  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from  English- 
men to  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  This  has  sometimes  been 
spoken  of  as  if  William  had  systematically  divided  the  lands  of 
England  among  his  followers,  as  Guthrum  aihd  Hselfdene  had  divided 
the  lands  of  East-Anglia  and  Northumberland.^  Or  rather  it  is  spoken 
of  a%  if  the  lands  of  England  had  been  left  open  to  a  general  scramble, 
in  which  every  man  in  the  invading  army  took  whatever  his  right 
hand  could  seize  upon.'     It  is  perfecdy  true  that,  in  the  course  of 

'  Cf.  the  words  of  the  charter  quoted  waeron ;  "    and  in  880,  **  her  fSr  se  here  of 

in  p.  4.  Cyrenceastre  on  Eastengle,  and  gesKt  ^art 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  33.     The  words  in  land,  and  bit  gedfilde." 
the  Chronicles  (876)  are,  "  |>y  geare  Half-        *  Take  for  instance  the  passage  where 

dene  NorVhanhymbra  land  gedsld^ }   \9t  Thierry  (i.  269)  begins  to  tell  how  *'  Tim* 

hie  fjWzn  ergende  and   heora    tilgende  mense  produit  de  cette  spoliation  universelle 
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Wflliam's  reign,  all  the  greatest  estates  and  all  the  highest  offices 
in  England  were  transferred  from  English  to  foreign  owners.  The 
transfer  of  land  was  certainly  not  so  great  as  has  often  been  fancied. 
The  notion  that  every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of  hearth  and 
home  is  a  mere  dream.  The  actual  occupants  of  the  soil  remained 
very  generally  undisturbed.  Still  the  transfer  of  land  was  very  great, 
great  enough  to  amount  to  the  establishment  in  the  land  of  a  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy  of  foreign  birth.  And  this  transfer  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said  to  have  been  done  systematically.  But  it  was  not 
done  at  a  blow ;  it  was  done  warily,  gradually,  and  seemingly  under 
the  cover  of  legal  form.  There  was  no  one  moment  of  general 
confiscation  or  general  plunder. 

In  fact  I  have  no  doubt  that  William,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
was  thoroughly  disposed  to  rule  his  new  Kingdom  as  well  as  he  had 
ruled  his  paternal  Duchy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  do  all 
that  might  be  to  identify  himself  and  his  dynasty  with  the  land  Vhich 
be  claimed  to  be  his  by  lawful  right.  We  shall  find  that,  in  order 
better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  English  King,  he  himself  strove 
to  learn  the  English  language,  and  that  his  English-bom  son  was 
brought  up  as  an  English  ^theling.  But  all  these  good  intentions 
were  thwarted  by  the  inherent  vice  of  his  position.  He  could  not 
maintain  himself  without  the  help  of  his  Norman  followers,  and  the 
presence  of  his  Norman  followers  in  England  made  it  hopeless  for 
him  to  try  to  reign  in  England  as  an  English  King.  The  example  of 
Cnut,  which  so  instinctively  presents  itself  to  our  minds,  could  not  fail 
to  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  William  himself.*  No  example  could 
be  more  brilliant  or  more  attractive.  One  foreign  conqueror  had 
already  reigned  in  England  as  an  English  King,  and  had  left  behind 
him  a  name  yhich  lived  in  the  memories  of  Englishmen  side  by  side 
with  the  names  of  the  noblest  of  their  native  princes.  But  the 
example  was  one  that  was  altogether  delusive.  The  position  of 
William  was  wholly  diflferent  from  the  position  of  Cnut.  The 
difference  was  both  personal  and  national.  Cnut  must  have  been 
realty  more  at  home  in  England  than  he  was  in  Denmark.  England 
was  the  prize  of  his  first  youthful  warfare ;  the  Crown  of  England 
was  the  first  of  the  many  crowns  which  were  gathered  on  his  brow,' 
and  he  was  the  son  of  a  prince  to  whom  Englishmen  had  given  at  least 
an  outward  and  ceremonial  homage  as  .their  King.  At  his  age  and 
m]der  his  circumstances,  it  was  not  harfl  for  Cnut  really  to  identify 
himself  with  his  conquest,  and  to  feel  as  an  Englishman  rather  than 
as  a  Dane.    But  William  entered  England  at  a  matvue  age,  after  a 

fat  la  iolde  des  aventurien  de  tons  pays         '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  197 ;  iii.  p.  367. 
qui  s'dtaient  enrdl^  sons  b  bannike  du  due        '  See  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
de  Nonnaodie." 
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reign  in  his  own  land  which  had  been  but  a  few  years  shorter  than  his 
life,  when  his  character  and  habits  were  already  formed,  and  when, 
however  much  he  may  have  wished,  he  could  not  identify  himself 
with  England  as  Cnut  had  done.     But  the  national  differences  were 
still  stronger.     The  Danes,  were  the  pupils  and  proselytes  of  the 
English.     They  were  a  kindred  race,  speaking  a  kindred  tongue. 
They  could  claim  no  superiority  over  the  English  except  the  superiority 
of  military  success.     And  even  in  warfare  the  arms  and  tactics  of  the 
two  nations  were  much  the  same.     Whenever  Danes  and  English- 
men had  met  in  open  battle,  there  had  been  no  marked  or  lasting 
superiority  on  either  side,  and  the  final  victory  of  Cnut  had  not  been. 
owing  to  any  lack  of  prowess  on  the  part  of  his  enemy.     In  every 
other  respect,  the  English,  with  their  purer  faith  and  higher  civilization, 
stood  ready  to  be  the  masters  of  those  who  had  overcome  them  in 
mere  warfare.     With  William's  Normans  the  case  was  wholly  diflFerent. 
To  decide  whether  the  Normans  or  the  English  of  that  age  had  made 
the  more  real  advances  in  civilization  would  require  that  we  should 
first  define  in  what  real  civilization  consists.     A  fair  comparison  of 
the  two  nations  might  perhaps  lead  us  to  say  that  each  had  points  of 
real  superiority  over  the  other.      But  at  all  events  there  were  the 
widest  differences  between  them.     Their  language,  their  habits,  their 
mode  of  warfare,  their  social  and  political    feeUngs,   were  widely 
different.      The  native  Normans,  once  the  kinsmen  of  Danes  and 
Englishmen,  had  cast  aside  all  outwar.d  signs  of  their  kindred,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  part  of  William's  followers  were 
not  native  Normans,  but  adventurers  gathered  from  every  part  of 
Gaul.*     The  success  of  William's  invasion  was  a  distinct  triumph  of 
one  language,  of  one  mode  of  warfare,  of  one  social  and  political 
system,   over  another  language,  another  mode  of  wa^ifare,  another 
social  and  political  system.     Under  these  circumstances  it  could  not 
be  that  Normans  and  Englishmen  should  blend  together  under  William 
as  Danes  and  Englishmen  had  blended  together  under  Cnut    Above 
all,  it  could  not  be  that  the  Norman  should,  like  the  Dane,  accept  the 
conquered  Englishman  as  his  intellectual  master.     The  result  was 
■that,  while  the  rule  of  Cnut  could  daily  become  less  Danish  and  more 
English,  the  rule  of  William  was  driven  to  become  daily  less  English 
and  more   Norman.     Cnut  began  with  harshness;  William  began 
with  clemency.     But  in  the  later  days  of  Cnut,  Danes  had  made  way 
for  Englishmen  in  all  the  great  offices  of  the  land,  and  Danes  in  their 
own  land  were  beginning  to  complain  of  the  promotions  held  by 
Englishmen  in  Denmark.     By  the  end  of  William's  reign,  without 
any  one  act  of  general  or  violent  expulsion,  Normans  had  supplanted 
Englishmen  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  Church  and  State.     When 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  105. 
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William  gathered  his  Witan  to  his  great  Gemdt  at  Salisbury,^  there 
was  not  a  single  English  £arl,  and  only  one  English  Bishop,  to 
answer  his  summons. 

In  the  end,  I  need  not  say,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were 
blended^  together;  and,  when  we  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the 
Conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  wonder  really  is  that  they  were 
blended  together  so  soon  as  they  were.  But  their  perfect  blending 
was  not  the  work  of  a  single  life  or  of  a  single  age.  The  process 
was  doubtless  hastened,  silently  and  unwittingly,  by  that  real  kindred 
between  Norman  and  Englishmen  of  which  neither  Norman  nor 
Englishmen  dreamed  at  the  time.  But  it  was  hastened  also,  and 
hastened  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  by  the  consummate  policy  of 
William  himself.  Whoever  dwelt  in  the  land,  Englishmen,  Normans, 
or  any  other,  William  was  their  master  and  moulded  them  to  his  will. 
A  less  discerning  conqueror  might  have  made  simple  havoc  of  all 
that  he  found  established  in  the  land  which  he  conquered.  A  man  of 
meaner  mould  might  have  indulged  in  mere  paltry  and  wanton 
tyranny.  But  William  neither  changed  one  whit  nor  tyrannized  one 
wbit  beyond  what  his  position  and  his  purposes  demanded.  He  knew 
how  to  use  Normans  against  Englishmen,  but  he  knew  also  how  to 
use  Englishmen  against  Normans,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  the 
whole  land  his  own  and  every  man  in  it  his  subject.  His  position  as 
Conqueror,  combined  with  that  craft  of  the  ruler  in  which  none  could 
rival  him,  enabled  him  to  put  the  final  seal  to  the  work  of  Ecgberht, 
of  Eadward,  and  of  iBthelstan,  to  make  England  one  united  King- 
dom, which,  since  his  days,  no  man  has  ever  dreamed  of  dividing. 

%  2.   Willianis  first  Days  in  England. 
December  1066— March  1067. 

The  violence  of  William's  followers  had  changed  the  day  of  his 
coronation  from  a  day  of  formal,  and  perhaps  more  than  formal,'  joy 
into  a  day  of  sorrow  and  wrath.  The  wrong  done  by  the  foreign 
soMiers  who  guarded  the  West  Minster  was  not  forgotten,'  though 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  open  outbreak  at  the  time.  But  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that,  either  at  once  upon  his  coronation  or  within  a 
very  short  time  after,  William  found  it  convenient  to  leave  London — 
and  we  may  suppose  Westminster  also — and  to  withdraw  to  Barking 
in  Essex.  This  was  a  point  from  which  he  could  easily  appear  in 
London  at  any  moment,  though  he  was  removed  for  a  while  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  And  the  reason  is  expressly 
given,  that  he  waited  till  additional  strength  was  given  to  the  fortress 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  •  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  368. 

'See  above,  p.  6. 
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which  he  had  already  begun  to  rear,  the  germs  of  the  future  Tower. 
That  fortress  was  reared  to  guard  against  and  to  curb  the  high  spirit — 
the  historian  adds,  the  fickleness — of  the  citizens  of  the  proud  and 
populous  city,*  The  acclamations,  not  wholly  insincere,  which  had 
greeted  the  first  appearance  of  the  Conqueror  in  his  new  character  of 
an  English  King  were  already  changed  into  murmurs  of  distrust. 
The  English  people — ^William  doubtless  already  knew  it — ^were  only 
biding  their  time. 

Still  the  formal  investiture  of  William  with  the  royal  office  was 
already  beginning  to  do  its  work  upon  men's  minds.  Men  who  had 
waited  to  see  what  might  be  the  course  or  the  destiny  of  the  mere 
invader,  the  mere  candidate  for  the  Crown,  hastened  to  do  their 
homage  to  the  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed.  The  Northern 
Earls  themselves  now  saw  that  William  was  thoroughly  determined  to 
be  King  of  the  English  in  the  fullest  sense^  and  that  he  had  no  mind 
merely  to  displace  the  House  of  Godwine  in  the  possession  of  Wessex 
and  East-Anglia.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  therefore  now  made  their 
way  to  Barking '  to  bow  to  the  King  whom  the  Primate  of  Northern 
England  had  sdready  hallowed.^  With  them  came  a  crowd  of  others 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  land  who  had  as  yet  delayed  their  submission. 
They  must  have  been  chiefly  the  men  of  the  North,  the  Thegns  of 
Northumberland  and  of  those  Mercian  shires  whose  warriors  had  not 

^  The  arrangement  of  William  of  Poitiers,  recorded  in  Domesday  (ii.  59)  would  seem 

who  at  this  point  is  oar  chief  aathority,  is  to  belong  to  the  very  first  days  of  William's 

always   ?ery   confused.     In  this  case  he  reign.    Lands  in  Essex  which  bad  belonged 

begins  with  the  passage  which    I   ha?e  to  a  certain  Leofsuna  appear  as  the  pro- 

already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  7),  describ-  perty  of  Geoffrey  of  Mandeville,  with  the 

ing  the  King's  conduct  in  London  and  his  comment  "  Hoc  manerium  dedit  Rex  G. 

general  designs  and  scheme  of  government,  quando    remansit    Londoniae."     One   can 

including  much  which  could  hardly  have  hardly   fancy  that  any  later  sojourn   in 

been  done  in  a  day.    Presently  we  read  London  would  be  refened  to  in  this  marked 

(147),  **  Egressus  e  Lundonift,  dies  aliquot  way. 

in  propinquo  loco  morabatur  Bercingis/'         '  On  the  reasons  for  accepting  the  ac- 

and  the  reason  is  added,  "  dum  firmamenta  count  which  places  the  homage  of  Eadwine 

qusedam  in  urbe  contra  mobilitatem  ingentis  and  Morkere   at   this    point,   instead,  of 

ac  feri  populi  perficerentur.     [On  this  be-  placing  it   at   the  earlier   submission   at 

ginning  of  Tower-building,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  Berkhampstead,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  519. 
370.]     Vidit  enim  in  primis  necessarium        '  Will.  Pict.  148.     **Ibi  veniunt  ad  ob- 

magnopere  Lundonienses  coerceri.*'     With  sequium  ejus  Edvinus  et  Morcardus,  maximi 

this  as  bis  motive,  William  would  not  stay  fere  omnium  Anglorum  genere  ac  potentii, 

very  long  in  London  or  at  Westminster.  Algardi  illius  nominatissimi  filii."   A  singu- 

But  how  much  of  the  various  acts  and  lar  expression  of  Orderic  (511  A)  sounds 

designs  which  William  of  Poitiers  seems  as  if  this  submission  was  in  a  special  way 

vaguely  to  put  between  the  coronation  and  the  work  of  Eadwine,  who  is  spoken  of 

the  homage  at  Barking  really  belongs  to  almost  as  if  he  had  brought  Morkere  with 

William's  first  Stay  in  London,  how  much  him  against  his  will ;  *'  Eduinus  Comes  cum 

to  the  stay  at  Barking,  how  much  to  the  eo  [Guillelmo]  concordiam  fecerat,  eique 

progress  Which  followed,  must  be  largely  yS^a/!r»m  si/tmi  et  pene  tertiam  partem  Anglic 

matter  for  conjecture.     One  grant  of  lauds  snbdiderat." 
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marched  to  Senlac.  The  slaughter  of  Harold's  own  followers  must 
have  left  comparatively  few  men  of  note  to  come  from  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia.  And  those  among  them  who,  from  any  cause,  had  not 
been  in  the  battle,  or  who,  having  survived  it,  ventured  to  throw  them- 
selves on  William's  mercy,  woi3d  probably  have  already  made  their 
submission  either  at  Berkhampstead  or  at  Westminster.  Besides  the 
two  Earls,  several  names  are  mentioned,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  North- 
humbrian.'  Among  them  was  the  chief  of  the  Northumbrian  party,  if 
there  was  any  such  Northumbrian  party,  which  was  most  opposed  to 
the  two  Earls.  The  prudent  Copsige,'  once  the  lieutenant  of  Tostig 
in  Northumberland,  came  now  to  become  the  man  of  William.'  The 
others  are  described  as  Thurkill,  Siward,  and  Ealdred,  of  whom  the 
last  two  seem  to  have  been  descendants  of  Uhtred  and  great-nephews 
of  King  Eadward.*  Eadric  the  Wild  of  Herefordshire,  of  whom  we 
shall  presently  hear  so  much,  is  also  placed  in  their  company;  but  it 
seems  far  more  likely  that  he  did  not  submit  till  a  much  later  time.^ 
We  know  not  whether  it  was  now  or  later  that  Waltheof  made  his 
submission;  but  it  could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  as  he  soon 
afterwards  accompanied  William  in  his  voyage  to  Normandy.*  Of 
Oswulf  we  do  not  hear  till  afterwards.''  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  between  Berkhampstead,  Westminster,  and  Barking,  all 
the  surviving  Earls,  Prelates,  and  chief  Thegns  of  England  had 
become  the  men  of  the  Conqueror.  They  craved — so  the  Norman 
writers  tell  us — William's  pardon  for  anything  that  they  had  done,  or 

^  Wniiam  of  Poitiers  says  sin^>ly,  "  alii  shall  quote  for  the  future).     But  all  three 

comphires  nobiles  et  opibus  ampli."     He  names  are  found  plentifully  in  Domesday. 

then  mentions  Copsige  by  name,  but  no  I  know  not  whether  this  Ealdred  is  the 

one  else.     The  other  names  come  from  same  as  either  or  both   of  the  Ealdreds 

Ordciic,  506  B.  who  appear  in  149  b  as  **  homo  Morcari 

'  On  Copsige  or  Coxo  see  vol.  ii.  p.  Comitis*'  and  in  139  as  "Teignus  R.  £." 

312,  and  Appendix  F.    William  of  Poitiers  '  On  Eadric,  see  Appendix  E. 

spe^  in  this  place  (148)  of  his  "singularis  *  In  fact  we  hear  nothing  distinctly  of 

et  fortitodo  etprobitas;"  and  again  in  p.  Waltheof  at  all  till  the  voyage  to  Nor- 

158,  when  recording  his  death,  he  says,  mandy.     His  appointment  to  his  Earldom 

"Prosapii  et  potentatu  Anglus  hie  juxta  is  matter  of  inference  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  331); 

prscelsus,  magis  animi   singularitate  pru-  his  presence  or  absence  at  Senlac  is  no- 

dentis  et  omnino  honesti  excelluit."  where  distinctly  affirmed  or  implied  (see 

*  Will.  Pict.  148.  "  In  his  erat  Comes  vol.  iii.  p.  283).  We  only  know  that 
Coxo;"  bat  he  clearly  was  not  in  posses-  during  the  reign  of  Harold  he  was  engaged 
sion  of  an  Earldom  at  this  moment.  in  certain  private  transactions  about  land 

*  Ord.  Vit.  506  B.  "Siwardus  et  Al-  and  money.  "Hanc  terram  [Tooting  in 
dredos,  filii  Edelgari  pronepotis  Regis."  Surrey]  accepit  Wallef  Comes  de  Swan 
To  answer  this  description,  they  must  have  post  mortem  Regis  E.,  et  invadiavit  pro  11 
been  descendants  of  Uhtred  by  his  third  markis  auri  Alnodo  Lundoniensi."  (Domes- 
wife  ^fgifu,  the  half-sister  of  Eadward  day,  32.)  The  characteristic  relations  be- 
(sce  vol.  i.  p.  232);  but  I  cannot  trace  tween  the  young  noble  and  the  rich  citizen 
them  in  either  of  the  genealogies  given  by  began  thus  early. 

Simeon,  X  Scriptt.  80,  204  (pp.  I55»  91  of       ^  See  Simeon,  91, 
the  Surtecs  edition  by  Mr.  Hinde,  which  I 
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even  thought,  against  him,  and  threw  themselves  and  all  that  they 
possessed  on  his  mercy.'  He  received  them  graciously;  he  accepted 
their  oaths  of  homage ;  he  granted  them  their  lands  afresh,  and  held 
them  in  high  honour.*  At  the  same  time,  according  to  inveterate 
practice,  he  required  hostages  for  their  good  faith,  and  the  royal  favour 
was  not  won,  perhaps  the  royal  presence  was  not  entered,  without  a 

gift.' 

This  account  of  the  surrender  and  regrant  of  the  lands  of  English- 
men who  submitted  to  William  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  If  it 
stood  by  itself,  it  might  be  taken  as  simply  meaning  that  commenda- 
tion of  the  man  and  his  land  to  the  new  lord  which  is  implied  in  the 
act  of  homage.  And,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  new  lord  had  made  his  entry,  it  may  well  have  been  thought 
desirable  to  have  every  such  act  confirmed  as  solemnly  as  might  be 
under  the  King's  writ  and  seal.  But  when  we  take  in  the  other 
evidence  of  different  kinds,  we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  see  in 
these  almost  casual  words  of  the  Norman  panegyrist  a  deeper  import 
even  than  this.  The  great  confiscation  of  lands  which  is  such  a 
marked  characteristic  of  William's  reign  was  undoubtedly  gradual. 
But  when  did  it  begin  ?  There  is,  I  think,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  began  in  the  very  first  days  of  William's  English  reign.  He  had  to 
reward  his  foreign  followers,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  whole  cha- 
racter and  position,  he  had  to  reward  them  in  some  way  which  might 
be,  formally  at  least,  different  from  simple  plunder  and  brigandage. 
His  system  of  legal  fictions  easily  supplied  him  with  the  means.  He, 
King  William,  the  lawful  successor  of  his  kinsman  King  Eadward, 
had  been  for  a  while  hindered  from  receiving  his  Cro^vn  and  exer- 
cising his  royal  authority.  He  had  even  been  met,  when  he  came  to 
take  possession  of  his  Kingdom,  not  with  the  welcome  which  was  his 
due,  but  with  an  obstinate  resistance  in  arms.  Many  Englishmen  had 
fought  against  him;  no  Englishman,  except  an  exile  or  two  in  his 
own  train,  had  fought  for  him.  Here  was  active  treason  in  a  large 
part  of  the  nation,  and  at  least  passive  complicity  with  treason  in  the 
remainder.  The  rights  of  the  case,  according  to  William's  reading  of 
the  Law,  were  plain.  According  to  its  strict  letter  the  lands  of  all 
such  undutiful  subjects  were  forfeited.  William  would  have  been 
justified  in  seizing  all  the  soil  of  England — save  of  course  the  lands 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations— for  himself.  But  mercy  and  policy 
alike  forbade  such  a  course.     Some  favour  was  due  to  those  who 

•  Will.  Pict.  148.  "Dqjrecantur  veniam  possedennt,  habebat  eos  magno  honorc." 
81  qii&  in  re  contra  eum  senserant,  fradunt        '  Chron.  Petrib.    1066.      "  And   menn 

se  cunctaque  sua  ejus  clementiae."  guidon  him  gyld  and  gislas  sealdon."  This 

^  lb.     '*  Rex  eonim  sacramenta,  at  pos-  comes  directly  after  the  coronation,  and  no 

tulavenint,  libens  accepit,  liberaliter  els  do-  doubt  at  least  takes   in  those  who  sub- 

navit  gratiam  suam,  reddidit  eis  cuncta  que  mitted  at  Barking. 
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had  not  actually  drawn  the  sword  against  the  lawful  heir;    some 
perhaps  was  even  due  to  those  survivors  of  the  fight  on  Senlac  or 
the  skirmish  at  Southwark  who  had  atoned  for  their  fault  by  a  speedy 
submission.     And  besides  this,  the  lands  of  most  of  those  who  had 
fought  against  him  lay  at  his  mercy,  ^hile  the  lands  of  many  of  those 
who  now  came  in  to  •give  their  submission  could  not  be  reached 
without  another  campaign.     William  could  at  once  seize  on  the  lands 
of  any  Kentish  or  South-Saxon  Thegn  or  churl  who  had  either  died 
beneath  the  Standard  or  had  lived  to  deal  a  blow  in  the  Mal/osse} 
But  the  more  part  of  the  lands  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  Waltheof 
and  Copsige  lay  in  regions  to  which  William's  arm  had  not  yet 
reached,  and  to  which,  if  he  insisted  on  such  an  extreme  stretch  of 
se^'erity,  it  never  might  reach.     His  course  then  was  his  usual  one ; 
he  was  debonair  to  those  who  submitted,  and  stark  beyond  mea- 
sure to  those  who  withstood  him.'     A  less  charitable  way  of  putting 
it  might  be  that  he  was  debonair  to  those  whom  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous further  to  provoke,  and  stark  beyond  measure  to  those  who 
were  already  in  his  power.    But  in  warring  with  these  last  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  warring  with  the  dead.     The  evidence  that  we 
have  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  those  men, 
dead  or  living,  who  had  fought  at  Senlac  was  at  once  dealt  with 
as  land  forfeited  to  the  King.     William  thus  had  the  means  where- 
with at  once  to  enrich  himself  and  to  reward  his  followers.     That 
the  royal  domain  passed  into  his  hands  was  the  natural  and  legal 
result  of  his  admission  to  the  royal  office.     And  now  the  final  stroke 
was  put  to  a  change  which  had  been  gradually  going  on  for  some 
generations.      The  /olkland,  the  common  land  of  the  nation,  was 
now  changed,  fully  and  for  ever,  into  terra  Regts^  the  land  of  the 
King.'    But  besides  what  still  remained  2&  foMand^  this  great  con- 
fiscation at  once  put  into  William's  hands  the  greater  part — all  that 
la?  within  the  shires  which  he  already  occupied— of  the  vast  estates 
(^  Harold   and  his   brothers,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  land- 
owners, great  and  small,  of  southern   and  south-eastern  England. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  rood   of  ground   was 
actually  seized,  and  either  kept  by  the  King  or  granted  out  to  his 
foreign  followers.     There  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  actual  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  largely  retained 
possession.      Sometimes,  when  a  great  estate  was  confiscated,  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  former  owner  obtained  a  grant  of  some 
small  portion  of  their  heritage.    In  other  cases  the  widow  or  daughter 
of  the  former  owner  was  constrained  to  give  herself  and  her  lands  to 
a  foreign  husband.   In  some  cases  Englishmen  of  high  rank  contrived 
to  win  William's  personal  favour,  and  to  keep  their  lands  and  even 

'  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  336.  *  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  no;  iii.  p.  357. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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their  offices.  A  crowd  of  smaller  Thegns  and  of  well-to-do  churls 
seem  to  have  been  left  undisturbed.  Either  they  had  not  been  present 
in  the  battle,  or  they  were  looked  on  as  victims  whom  William  could 
aflford  to  spare,  or  else  they  won  his  favour  by  timely  submission  or 
redeemed  their  lands  by  a  pa3rm€nt  to  the  new  King.  In  some  cases 
we  distinctly  read  of  men  having  their  lands  gcanted  back  to  them,  or 
of  their  buying  them  of  King  William  for  money.  And  yet  we  shall 
see  that  this  process  did  not  always  secure  them  against  the  necessity 
of  having  in  the  phrase  to  "  seek  a  lord  "  as  a  defender  against  illegal 
spoliation. 

But  this  last  mentioned  expression,  of  men  buying  their  lands  of 
the  King,  is  most  important,  and  is  of  much  wider  import  than  mig-ht 
seem  at  first  sight   One  of  our  national  Chroniclers  distinctly  extends 
the  phrase  to  all  who  did  homage  to  William  at  or  soon  after  his 
coronation.*     And  an  entry  in  Domesday,  which  seems  never  to  have 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  distinctly  speaks  of  a  time 
when  the  English  as  a  body  redeemed  their  lands.^     No  date  is 
assigned  in  the  Survey  to  this  event ;  but  the  two  statements,  taken 
together,  can  leave  hardly  any  doubt  that  both  refer  to  the  same  act, 
and  that  the  general  redemption  took  place  at  the  point  of  time  which 
we  have  now  reached,  at  the  very  beginning  of  William's  reign.     And 
by  the  help  of  another  incidental  notice  in  Domesday,  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  recover  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  whom  William 
employed  in  this  somewhat  delicate  matter.     They  seem  to  show  that 
William  tried  to  give  as  little  offence  as  might  be  to  his  new  subjects 
in  the  course  of  a  transaction  which  must  have  deeply  grated  on  their 
feelings.      He  was  represented  by  men,  all  of  whom  either  were 
English  by  birth,  or  might,  after  long  settlement  in  the  land,  be 
supposed  to  share  in  some  measure  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.^  The 
first  was  William,  the  Norman  Bishop  of  London,  the  one  foreign 
Prelate  who  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  his  see  after  the  great 
expulsion  of  strangers  on  the  return  of  Godwine.*     The  others  were 
Ralph  the  Staller,  an  old  favourite  of  Eadward  and  a  man  who  was 
at  least  born  in  the  land,'  and  Engelric,  a  man  seemingly  of  English 
birth,  whose  name  is  constantly  found  in  the  Survey  of  the  eastern 
shires.'     That  these  men  all  came  from  the  same  part  of  England  is 

^  ChroQ.   Petrib.    1066.     "  And   menn  Domesday  (ii.  367  6),  which  I  shall  discuss 

guidon  him  gyld  and  gislas  sealdon,  and  in  Appendix  A.     It  also  refers  to  lands 

i/SHan  heora  land  bohian**  belonging  to  Saint  Eadmundsbury.    '*  Hanc 

'  This  most  important  entry  (Domesday,  terram  invadiavit   Abbas  contra  Baroncs 

ii.  360)  is  qnite  incidental.     Of  some  of  Regis,  scilicet  W.  Episcopom,  Engelricum, 

the  lands  of  Saint  Eadmundsbury  we  read,  et  Radulfam  Stalra." 

**Hanc  terram  habet  Abbas  in  vadimonio  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

pro   xi.   marcis    anri,   concessu   Engelrict,  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  508,  and  Appendix  A. 

quando  redimebani  Angliei  terras  suas,**  *  On  Engelric,  whose  character,  as  far 

'  I  get  their  names  from  a  passage  in 
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not  wonderful.  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were  precisely  the  parts 
of  England  which  had  come  into  William's  hands  without  effort  or 
resistance.  His  first  English  officials  therefore  came  from  those 
districts.  And  we  may  well  remark  the  skill  shown  in  the  choice 
of  men  who  were  at  once  likely  to  be  faithful  to  himself,  and  not 
likely  to  give  special  offence  to  the  conquered  people. 

The  theory  of  this  memorable  transaction  was,  as  I  have  already 

said,  that  the  whole  soil  of  England,  with  the  necessary  exceptions  of 

Crown  and  Church  lands,  was  forfeited.     But  strictly  to  carry  out  the 

sentence  of  forfeiture  was   alike  unjust,  impolitic,   and   impossible. 

A  large  portion  of  land  was  actually  taken  into  the  King's  hands. 

The  rest  was  redeemed  by  its  owners.    It  was  received  as  a  fresh  gift 

from  the  new  lord,  and  received  no  doubt  on  various  terms,  according 

to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  particular  grantee.     Some  doubtless 

received  their  lands  as  a  free  gift ;  others,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to 

buy  them  back  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  words.     Some  received 

the  whole,  others  a  part ;  in  some  cases  we  are  told  that  Englishmen 

received  fresh  grants  beyond  what  they  had  inherited  or  received  from 

earlier  lords.^     But,  amidst  all  this  variety,  it  would  seem  that  in  all 

cases  of  lay  estates  the  land  was  received  as  a  fresh  grant,  which 

needed  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  William  as  its  witness.     The  date 

of  legal  memory  went  back  only  to  the  day  when  the  forfeited  land  of 

England  was  redeemed  of  the  reigning  sovereign.     In  the  case  of 

ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  not  being  liable  to  forfeiture,  the  rule  was  of 

course*  less  stringent.   In  their  case  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Eadward 

was  of  equal  validity  with  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  William,  and  the 

grants  even  of  earlier  Kings  could  be  put  in  as  evidence.     But  it  is 

plain  that  all  acts  done  by  the  authority  of  the  usurper  Harold  were 

held  to  be  null  and  void. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  with  regard  to  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
these  g^rants,  William  was  granting  away  that  of  which  he  had  no  kind 
of  actual  possession.  When  he  was  restoring  the  lands  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  and  Copsige,  he  was  restoring  lands  most  of  which  were 
quite  beyond  his  grasp.  No  soldier  of  William's  army  had  as  yet  set 
foot  in  Northumberland  or  Northern  Mercia.  "But  the  policy  of  the 
transaction  on  both  sides  is  obvious.  The  Northern  Earls  had  found 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  William  being  satisfied  with  half  a  King- 
dom ;  they  knew  by  this  time  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
master  of  the  whole  land.  If  they  did  not  submit,  they  would  have  to 
fight ;  and  they  thought  it  wiser  to  submit  on  favourable  terms,  rather 
than  to  run  die  risk  of  a  struggle  which  might  end  in  their  utter 

as  regards  the  acqaisition  of  land,  seems  talis  dono  acceperant  Angli  complures 
to  have  been  none  of  the  best,  see  Appen-  quod  a  parentibus  vel  prioribus  dominis 
diz  A.  non  acceperunt.'* 

*  WUl.  Pict.   148.     "  Ejusdem  libcrah*- 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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destruction.     To  William,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  a  gain  to 
receive  even  a  nominal  submission.     It  quite  fell  in  with  his  whole 
policy  of  words  and  names  and  legal  fictions  to  grant  away  lands  of 
which  he  had  never  had  a  moment's  possession.    It  was  a  bold  stroke 
to  convert,  without  stirring  from  London  or  Barking,  the  Earls  of  the 
Northumbrians  and  the  Mercians  into  his  lieutenants,  and  their  lands 
into  fiefs  held  by  his  grant.     The  formal  submission  might  possibly 
prove  to  be  a  real  one.     And,  if  it  did  not,  if  Northumberland  had 
after  all  to  be  conquered  by  force,  the  submission  of  its  Earls,  Pre- 
lates, and  chief  Thegns  would  put  altogether  a  different  colour  on  the 
conquest.   If  William  had  still  to  go  forth  on  a  Northern  campaign,  he 
would  now  be  going  forth  to  recover  what  was,  in  every  legal  form,  his 
own.     He  woidd  be  going  to  chastise  men  who  were  not  only  rebels 
and  traitors  in  some  vague  constructive  sense,  but  who  were  actually 
men  faithless  to  their  lord,  men  who  had  rebelled  against  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  they  had  sworn  oaths  and  from  whom  they  acknow- 
ledged  themselves   to   hold   all   that  they   had.     With   this   formal 
submission  William  seems  for  the  present  to  have  been  content. 
Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  their  companions  had  indeed  to  give  gifts  and 
hostages  to  the  Conqueror,  but  they  received  all  their  lands  and 
honours  again,  and  were  admitted  to  the  full  favour  of  the  new  King. 
Eadwine  indeed  seems  really  to  have  won  William's  personal  regard, 
and  he  was  further  flattered  by  the  promise,  sincere  or  insincere,  of 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  King's  daughters.*     The  whole  of  Northern 
England  was  simply  left  as  it  was  before;  the  old  rulers,  the  old 
proprietors,  were  undisturbed ;  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single  castle 
was  built  to  keep  Northumberland  and  Northern  Mercia  in  check,  or 
that  a  single  soldier  was  sent  to  occupy  or  to  spy  out  the  land.     AU 
was  trusted  to  the  loyalty  of  William's  new  made  vassals.   The  House 
of  Leofric,  the  House  of  the  old  Northumbrian  Earls,  might  alike 
seem  to  have  lost  nothing  by  the  revolution  which  had  enthroned  a 
Norman  instead  of  a  West-Saxon  in  Winchester  and  London. 

Thus  far  did  the  Conqueror  show  himself  mild  and  debonair  to 
those  parts  of  England  which  had  not  acted  openly  against  him  and 
which  were  as  yet  beyond  his  immediate  grasp.  Towards  the  districts 
which  lay  at  his  mercy,  the  districts  whose  men  had  followed  Harold 
and  his  brothers,  he  began,  if  not  to  show  himself  beyond  measure 
stark,  at  least  to  show  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels 
was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  To  the  city  of  London  he  had, 
perhaps  before  he  left  Westminster  for  Barking,  already  granted  a 
charter  in  the  English  tongue,  that  venerable  parchment  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  city  archives  with  the  cross  traced  by  the  Con- 

^  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.    **  Guilldmut  Rex .  . .  filiam  suam  se  in  conjugem  ei  [EduiBO 
Comiti]  datumm  spoponderat." 
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queror's  own  hand.^  By  that  charter  he  confirmed  to  the  city  all  its 
rights,  possessions,  and  customs,  as  freely  as  they  had  been  held  in 
the  days  of  his  predecessor.  Wanton  innovation,  needless  disturbance 
of  the  regular  order  of  things  which  he  found  established,  formed  no 
part  of  William's  policy.  But  this  very  charter  shows  us  a  stranger, 
Godfrey  by  name,  holding  the  office  of  Portreeve  of  the  city.  His 
English  predecessors,  Leofstan  and  ^Ifsige,'  had  perhaps  died  in  the 
batUe,  and  William  had  taken  care  thus  early  to  give  them  a  successor 
of  his  own  nation.  And  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the  charter  of 
their  rights  was  being  granted  to  the  citizens,  the  fortress  of  the 
Conqueror  was  rising  above  their  heads.  We  can  well  believe  that 
William  did  his  best  to  shield  his  new  subjects  from  the  insolence  of 
his  foreign  followers. .  The  strict  police  of  his  reign  began  already ; 
robbers,  murderers,  intruders  on  lands  not  legally  granted,  the  spoilers 
of  the  traveller  and  the  merchant,  were  kept  in  cheek,  seemingly 
without  regard  to  their  rank  or  nation.'  The  leaders  of  the  host  were 
exhorted  to  gentleness  and  moderation;  the  inferior  officers  and 
common  soldiers  were  kept  in  order  by  stringent  proclamations.^ 
William's  military  code  not  only  forbade  slaughter,  plunder,  and  rape, 
but  dealt  with  sill  breaches  of  chasdty  and  temperance  as  military 
offences.'  Courts  martial  were  commissioned  to  visit  all  evil  doers  of 
every  kind  with  severe  punishment,  and  to  show  no  favour  to  the 
native  Normans  above  the  auxiliaries  from  other  parts  of  Gaul.^    All 

^  The  original  is  g;iveD  by  Riley,  Lib.  jariam  fieri,  jusstt."  ''Imrarionet,"  it  should 

Cost.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  504 ;    Stubbs,  Select  be  remembered,  is  a  kind  of  technical  term 

Charters,  79^  "Willelm  Kyng  gret  Willelm  for  illegal  occupations  of  land.     The  men- 

Bisceop  and  GosfregS  Portirefan  and  ealle  tion  of  the  havens  suggests  the  doings  of 

)»   burhwaru  binnan  Londone,  Frencisce  the  royal  officers,  who  at  all  times  needed 

and  Englisce,  freondlice.  And  ic  ky1$e  eow  careful  keeping  in  check. 

)«t  ic  wiUe  )«t  get  beon  eaOra  Jwra  laga  *  lb.  146.     "  Suis  primatibus  dign4  se 

weoti^e  )w  gyt  wseran  on  Eadwerdes  dsege  et  gravitate  prxcepit,  et  diligeotii  suasit 

kynges.    And  ic  wille  )>9Bt  adc  cyld  beo  his  ,  sBqaitatem."   Part  of  William's  sermon  has 

fseder  yifnume  zfter  his  faeder  dzge.     And  been   already  quoted  (see   above,   p.  7). 

ic  oelle  ge))olian  ]MBt  senig  man  eow  snig  The  historian  then  goes  on ;  **  Milites  vero 

vrang  beode.     God  eow  gehealde."     One  mediae  nobiKtatis  atque  gregarios  aptissimis 

or  two  words  here  look  a  little  suspicious,  edictis  coercuit."     The  distinction  reminds 

but  this  copy,  if  not  absolutely  the  original,  one  of  that  drawn  by  Odysseus,  II.  ii.  188. 

is  at  any  rate  much  older  than  the  versions  ^  lb.  147.     "  Tutse  erant  a  vi  mulierei 

l^ven  by  Mr.  Riley.  voL  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  quam  ssepe  amatores  inferunt.     Etiam  ilh 

246,  347.  dehcta  que  fiereot  consensu  impudicarum 

'  A  writ  of  Eadward  is  addressed  to  infaraiie    prohibendas    gratis    vetabantur. 

diem  in  Cod.    Dipl.   iv.    214.     Another  Potare  militem  in    tabemis  non   muUum 

Portreeve,  Ulf,  appears  as  a  benefactor  to  concessit,  quoniam  ebrietas  litem,  lis  ho- 

Westminster  in  iv.   321  (see  voL  ii.  pp.  micidium  solet  generare.     Seditiones  inter- 

535, 383).  dixit,  caedem,  et  omnon  rapinam,  fhsnans 

'  WilL  Pict.  147.     '*  Latrociniis,  invasi-  ut  populos  armis,  ita  legibus  arma." 

oniboi^  maleficias,  locum  omnem  intra  suos  *  lb.  "  Jndices  qui  vulgo  militum  essent 

tcrmioos  denegavit.     Portus   et  quadibet  timori  constituti  sunt ;  simul  acerbsB  poenae 

itioen  negotiatoribns  patere,  et  nuUam  in-  in   eos    qui    delinqucrent    decrets    sunt ; 

C  2 
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these  statements  of  the  panegyrist  we  can,  with  the  necessary  deduc- 
tions, fully  accept     William,  we  need  not  doubt,  honestly  did   his 
best  to  preserve  peace  in  his  Kingdom  and  discipline  in  his  army.      It 
was  the  more  needful  to  do  so  while  the  work  of  legal  sf>oliatioii  was 
going  on.     The  King  now  set  forth  on  a  progress,  die  object  of 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  to  visit  and  take  possession  of 
the  forfeited  lands.^     In  the  course  of  that  progress  he  came  across 
no  opposition ;  not  a  road  was  shut  against  him ;  not  a  man  met  him 
in  arms.     He  was  met  only  by  suppliants,  who  implored  and  obtained 
his  mercy,  a  mercy  shown  specially  to  those  of  low  degree.*    Mothers 
came  forth  with  their  children  to  work,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  on  his 
pity.'    This  too  we  need  not  doubt,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  the 
great  Survey  enables  us  to  put  upon  it.     Many  a  man  once  rich  and 
powerful  doubtless  met  William  at  some  stage  of  his  progress,  and 
won  from  his  mercy,  perhaps  under  the  name  of  alms,  some  fragment 
of  his  old  possessions  which  would  at  least  keep  him  from  want  or 
servile  work.     Now  too  it  doubtless  was  that  the  crowd  of  smaller 
landowners,  Thegns  of  the  lowest  rank  or  churls  of  the  highest,  whom 
we  find  retaining  their  lands  in  the  southern  shires,  came  and  begged 
the  mercy  of  the  new  King,  and  were  by  his  mercy  deemed  too  in- 
significant  to  be  disturbed.      And  we   can  better  understand    the 
picture  of  William's  clemency  to  the  suppliant  widows  and  orphans, 
when  we  turn  to  those  entries  in  the  great  Survey  which  set  before  us 
the  widows  of  men  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  glad  to  find  some  small 
part  of  the  forfeited  wealth  of  their  husbands  and  sons  thrown  back  to 
them,   perhaps   burthened  with   some   ignominious   tenure,   by    the 
contemptuous  pity  of  the  Conqueror. 


We  shall  perhaps  better  understand  the  process  which  now  went  on 
through  a  large  part  of  England,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  more  minutely  on 
the  fate  of  some  particular  individuals,  families,  and  districts  about 
which  we  are  able  to  gather  an  unusual  amount  of  detailed  informa- 
tion. Such  a  typical  region  is  supplied  to  us  by  a  district  of  which  we 
may  take  Berkshire  as  the  centre,  but  which  also  takes  in  parts  of 
most  of  the  adjoining  shires.  This  district  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  Commissioners  employed  on  William's  Survey  have  been  most 
bountiful   in  local    and    personal    notices,  while  in    some  parts  of 


ncque  liberias  Normanni  quam  Britanni  vel  ille  clementibus  oculis  respcxit,  clemcntissi- 

Aquitani  agere  penxiittebantur."  mis  plebem." 

*■  Will.   Pict.   148.     *'  Inde  progrediens  '  lb.     **  Saepe  vultu  miserantem  animam 

diversas   partes   regni   accessit,    ordiaando  prodidit,  jussit  moltotiens   misericordiam, 

ubique  utilia  sibi  et  incolis  terrx."  quum    supplices    conspiceret   ant    egenos, 

^  lb.  **  Iter  noUum  obstniitur,  occurrant  matres  animadverteret  voce  et  gestibus  pre- 

passim  obsequentes  aut  expUcantcs.   Omncs  can  cum  liberis." 
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England  they  give  us  little  beyond  dry  lists  of  names.  We  are  also 
able  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  help  from  the  detailed  history  of  the  great 
monastery  of  the  district,  the  house  of  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon.*  By 
these  means  we  are  able  to  call  up  a  personal  image  of  several  men 
of  the  days  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William,  of  some  of  whom  we 
have  heard  already. 

It  may  be  simply  because  our  local  details  are  specially  rich,  but 

our  evidence  certainly  sets  before  us  the  men  of  Berkshire  as  a  race 

specially  loyal  to  Harold  and  to  England.     Their  shire  had  formed 

part  of  Harold's  own  Earldom,  and  we  have  already  come  across 

more  than  one  instance  in  which  his  name  is  direcdy  connected  with 

the  affairs  of  the  shire.     He  appears  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 

chief  men  of  the  district  and,  if  not  as  himself  a  benefactor  to  the 

great  local  Abbey,  yet  as  one  who  was  ready  to  protect  its  rights  and 

to  forward  its  interests,'     The  local  officer  second  in  rank,  the  Sheriff 

Godric,  is  one  of  the  chosen  few  whom  we  know  by  name  as  having 

given  their  lives  for  ^England  in  the  great  battle.'    And  it  is  plain  that 

the  glorious  end  of  the  local  chief  had  been  largely  shared  by  the 

men  of  his  shire.     An  incidental  expression  in  the  local  history  shows 

that  for  a  man  to  have  been  a  Thegn  of  Berkshire  implied,  almost  as 

a  matter  of  course,  that  he  had  died  at  Senlac*    Long  after  William's 

accession,  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey  are  mentioned  as  being  sp>ecially 

zealous  in  every  form  of  revolt  and  resistance  against  the  foreign 

government.*    It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  the  hand  of  William  lay 

heavy  on  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  landowners  of  so 

stout-hearted  a  district.     The  vague  laments  of  the  local  history  •  are 

fully  borne  out  by  the  detailed  evidence  of  the  Survey.    There  are  not 

many  parts  of  England  in  which  the  confiscation  seems  to  have  been 

more  sweeping;  none  perhaps  of  the  shires  which  formed  William's 

first  conquest,  except  the  two  where  he  first  set  foot,  and  where  his 

hand  fell  heaviest  of  all,  the  old  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands. 

There,  as  well  as  in  some  other  shires  which  were  conquered  later, 

not  a  single  Englishman  was  allowed  to  keep  his  lands  on  their  old 

'  The     local     History     of    Abingdon,  later  time ;  "  Sed  et  homines  abbatiae  Ab- 

"Chronicon    Monasteril     de    Abingdon/'  bendonensis,  dum  regis  parii  favtr^  Wil- 

edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  fonns  two  volumes  Idmi  debveranlt  animo  et  consultu  mutati, 

in  the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  armati,  quo  hostes  regis  ipsius  consistere 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.   26 ;  and  cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  acceperant,  gressum  contenderunt."     The 
45.  writer's  position  should  be  noticed  ;  he  ad- 

■  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  335,  492.  mires  Harold  and  Godric,  but  he  holds  that 

*  Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  ii.  3.     **  Quae  posses-  submission  was  due  to  King  William, 
siones  [the  estates  held  by  the  tenants  of  •  lb.     "  Nullius  sacrorum  liminum  pros- 
the  Abbey]   ab   eis  habitae   fiierant,  quos  pect^  reverentia,  nulla  fratrum  desolatorum 
Tafainos    dicunt,    et    in    hello    Hastingis  compassio.     Extra  per  villas  |  otthabito  cu- 
occnbuerant."  juslibet  respectu,  passim  impensa  vastatio." 

*  lb.  i.  486,  495,  speaking  of  a  much 
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tenure,  and  only  two  English  tenants-in-chief  appear  in  the  Survey. 
The  confiscation  in  Berkshire  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  these 
extreme  cases,  but  among  the  more  typical  shires,  where  English 
tenancy-in- chief  was  not  wholly  forbidden,  there  are  few  where  the 
number  of  Englishmen  who  retained  their  estates  seems  to  have  been 
smaller.  Still,  here  as  elsewhere,  we  find  some  instances  of  English- 
men who  contrived  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Conqueror,  and  we 
find  the  case  of  one  man  of  high  rank  who  seems  to  have  risen  to  a 
special  place  in  his  favour. 

The  lands  held  by  Harold  and  his  family  in  Berkshire  were  not  very 
extensive  ;  still  Harold  himself,  his  mother  Gytha,  his  sister  Eadgj'th, 
his  brothers  Tostig,  Gyrth,  and  perhaps  Leofwine,  are  all  found  as 
land-owners  in  the  shire.^     The  lands  of  the  Lady  of  course  remained 
untouched  till  her  death;  those  of  Tostig — of  no  great  extent* — no 
doubt  fell  in  to  the  Crown  at  his  outlawry  in  the  days  of  Eadward. 
The  estates  of  the  fallen  King  and  his  loyal  brothers  were  of  course, 
in  William's  reading  of  the  Law,  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  their 
owners,  and  they  were  no  doubt  at  once  seized  into  the  King's  hands. 
The  greater  part  of  them  remained  in  the  King's  hands  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey,  but  some  portions  had  been  granted  out.*     But  a  more 
special  interest,  in  a  view  of  this  particular  district,  is  awakened  by  the 
fate  of  the  Sheriff  Godric  and  his  family;     His  name  is  so  common 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  his  lands  from  those  of  less 
famous  Godrics,  but  it  is  plain  that  his  estates  were  large,  both  in  his 
own  shire  and  beyond  its  bounds,  and  that  they  were  held  by  various 
tenures.     Some  of  his  lordships  were  held  of  Ae  Crown,  one  at  least 
by  a  grant  from  Eadward  himself;*  others,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
held  of  the  Church  of  Abingdon,  a  happy  accident  to  which  we  owe 
our  better  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  deeds.     But  he  also  held 
other  lands  by  virtue  of  his  ofl&ce  as  Sheriff,  an  office  which  he  seems 
also  to  have  filled  in  Buckinghamshire  as  well  as  in  Berkshire.     And 
with  regard  to   these  various  possessions,  the  Survey  has  happily 
preserved  a  number  of  incidental  details,  which  throw  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  time,  and  which,  like  all  details  of  the  kind,  help  us 
better  to  understand  the  men  and  the  age  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

^  The  lands  of  Harold  in  Berkshire  will  again, 
be  found  in  Domesday,  576,  58,  59  6.  60.        »  Tostig's  estate  was  reckoned  at  four- 

61  6,  63  b.    In  58,  59,  and  60  we  find  the  teen  hides  T.  R.  E.,  but  at  seven  only  at 

names  of  his  tenants  and  grantees,  the  last  the  time  of  the  Survey, 
one  perhaps    being  Eadnoth  the   Staller.         •  The  greater  estates  of  Harold  in  57  6 

Gytha  and  Gyrth  occur  together  in  59  6,  and  58  are  all  in  the  King's  hands;  some 

and  Gyrth  alone  in  61.     Tostig  in  60.  of  the  holders  of  smaller  portions  will  be 

There  is  a  Leofwine  in  60  6,  but  he  is  not  mentioned  presently, 
distinguished  as  *•  Comes."    The  estates  of        ♦  On  the  lands  of  Godric  and  all  points 

the  Lady  appear  in  56  6,  57,  58,  60,  63  h,  connected  with  them,  see  Appendix's, 
which  last  entry  I  shall  have  to  mention 
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Two  hides  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire  were  held  in  absolute  property 
by  a  maiden  whose  English  name  appears  in  so  corrupt  a  form  that  it 
can  only  be  guessed  at  But  besides  this,  she  occupied  half  a  hide  of 
rojral  domain,  which  was  granted  to  her  by  Godric  the  Sheriff  for  the 
term  of  his  Sheriffdom,  as  her  fee  for  teaching  his  daughter  the  special 
art  of  Englishwomen  of  those  days,  the  art  of  embroidery  in  gold.^ 
This  gift  would,  even  in  peaceful  times,  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  at 
the  death  of  Godric,  but  the  freehold  of  the  Englishwoman  had 
equally  passed  away  before  the  time  of  the  Survey.*  In  another  entry 
we  find  mention  of  a  part  of  the  royal  domain  in  Berkshire  which 
was  used  for  the  feeding  of  the  Sheriff's  horses.*  How  far  either  of 
these  applications  of  the  royal  property  was  stricdy  legal,  it  might  be 
hard  to  say ;  at  any  rate  they  illustrate  the  liberties  which  officers  of 
every  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  taking,  whether  by  received  custom  or 
not,  with  the  property  of  their  masters.  Other  entries  however  seem 
distinctly  to  charge  Godric  with  wrongful  occupation  of  portions  of 
the  King's  land.*  The  lands  of  Godric  himself  were  confiscated, 
and  were  granted  out  to  a  follower  of  William  named  Henry  of 
Ferrers.  This  man,  whose  descendants  held  the  Earldoms  of  Derby 
and  Nottingham,  was  the  son  of  Walkelin  of  Ferrers,  one  of  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of  William's  child- 
hood.* He  had  fought  at  Senlac,*  and  was  rewarded  with  high  offices 
and  vast  possessions  in  various  parts  of  England.  But  he  could  also 
stoop  to  despoil  those  whom  the  Conqueror  himself  had  spared. 
One  obscure  entry  in  the  Survey  illustrates  the  account  given  by  the 
panegyrist  of  William's  clemency  to  suppliant  wives  and  mothers.  A 
single  hide  of  land  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  widow  of  the  fallen 
Sheriff,  to  be  held  by  the  degrading  tenure  of  feeding  the  King's 
dogs.  Even  of  this  she  was  in  the  end  defrauded ;  even  this  small 
fragment  of  former  wealth  came  into  the  hands  of  the  rapacious 
stranger.^ 

The  process  of  confiscation  is  well  worth  studying.    Almost  every 
"detail  illustrates  the  way  in  which,  in  William's  policy,  wrong  con- 

^  Domesday,    149.      "De    his    tenuit  qax  faerant  in  firm&  Regis  T.  R.  E.,  sicut 

Ahsoid  paella  IL  hidas  quas  potait  dare  et  scira  dicit.     Dicunt  autem  quod  Godricus 

Tcndere  cni  Tolait,  et  de  domtnic&  firm&  Vicecomes  fecit  ibi  pascua  equis  sois,  sed 

R^is  £.  habuit    ipsa    dimidiam    hidam,  nesciunt  quomodo.*' 
quam    Godricus    Vicecomes    ei    concessit        *  See  Appendix  B. 
quamdiu  Vicecomes  esset,  ut  ilia  doceret        '  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a;  Ord.  Vit.  522  D. 
Qiamejus  aorifrisium  operari."  What  does         *  Roman  de  Rou,  1 3498. 
"Ahiuid"  stand  for?  Ealhswith,Ealdgyth.        ^Domesday,   57   6.     "Henricus   tenet 

or  what?     Of  the  English  embroidery  I  ibi  i.  hidam,  qux  fuerat  in  firma  Regis, 

shall  have  to  speak  again.  Godricus  tenuit.     Aluricus    de  Taceham 

'  Her  land   was   held   by  a  tenant  of  dicit  se  vidisse  brevem  Regis  quod  earn  de- 
Robert  of  Oily,  of  whom  m<9re  anon.  dent  feminie  Godrici  in  dono,  eo  quod  nu- 

'  Domesday,  576.     '*  Hearicus  de  Fe-  triebat  canes  suos.     Sed  nemo  est  in  hun- 

leres  tenet  de  hoc  manerio  XLm.  acras  terrs  dreda  qui  brevem  viderit  prxter  Aluricum." 
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trived  to   assume   the  mask  of  right,  and  how  the  plunder  of    the 
Conquest  was  gathered  in  with  all  the  forms  of  a  legal  process.      The 
process  was  strikingly  like  that  which  went  on  at  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries.      The  lands  of  Godric  were  granted  to  Henry  of 
Ferrers,  just  as  the  lands  of  a  dissolved  monastery  were  granted   to 
Seymour,  Dudley,  or  Cranmer.     In  either  case  the  new  owner  stepped 
into  the  exact  position  of  the  old  one.     He  had  a  right  to  all  to  i«rhich 
the  former  owner  had  a  right,  and  to  nothing  more.     He  had  a  claim 
to  all  his  advantages,  and  he  was  bound  by  all  his  burthens.     Godric 
became,  in  the   technical   sense   of  the  Conquest,  the   ancestor  ^   of 
Henry  of  Ferrers,  and  Henry  might  claim  all  that  had  lawfully  been 
Godric's  and  nothing  more.     But  it  is  not  wonderful  if  an  intruding* 
soldier  did  not  always  bind  himself  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law. 
Some  of  Godric's  possessions  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
others  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.     Henry  of  Ferrers  seized  all,  to 
the  damage  of  Crown  and  Abbey  alike.     The  Survey  records   the 
wrong  in  both  cases,  as  it  also  records  other  wrongs  either  done  to  the 
King  or  done  in  the  King's  name  to  others.     Thus  we  find  that  the 
Sheriff  Froger,  seemingly  the  Norman  successor  of  Godric,  in  at  least 
two  cases  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  the  lands  of  Englishmen 
which  had  not  been  regularly  confiscated.*     The  historian  of  the 
Abbey  is  naturally  most  eloquent  on  the  wrongs  of  his  own  house, 
but,  except  the  loss  of  the  lands  held  of  the  Church  by  Godric  and 
Thurkill,'  those  wrongs  belong  chiefly  to  the  times  of  disturbance 
and  oppression  somewhat  later,  and  not  to  the  acts  of  William's  first 
progress. 

In  looking  over  the  names   of   smaller  owners  in  Berkshire,  we 

^  *'  Antecessor  *'  is  the  regular  technical  justitift  auferrefur,  et  in  despectum  omniom 

term  in  Domesday,  of  which  "  ancestor,"  inopi&  et  stoliditate  quoad  yixit  veitere- 

though   now   used  only  in   the  sense  of  tur/'  etc. 

**  forefather,"  is  simply  a  contraction.     See  '  The  local  History  (i.  484)  records  the 

the  Epistles  of  Lan franc,  i.  32,  ed.  Giles.  commendation  of  Thurkill  to  the  Abbey 

'  The  unjust  doings  of  Froger  appear  in  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  26),  and  adds,  '*  hie  quum  ill 

Domesday,  57,    58.     The  Abingdon  his-  bello  memorato  occubuisset,  terram,  cujus 

torian  (i.  486,  494)  speaks  of  him  as  a  dominationis  investituram  multo  ante  tem- 

special  enemy  to  the  Abbey,  and  rejoices  pore  quam  bellum  foret  ecclesia  in  manus 

over  his  disgrace  and  loss  of  office,  which  is  habebat,  Heinricus  de  Ferrariis  sibi  usurpa- 

not  recorded  in  Domesday,  but  which  we  vit,  abbate  invalido  obstare."   Then  follows 

might  have  guessed  from  his  not  appearing  the  lease  to  Godric  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  492), 

there  as  a  landowner.     **Itaque  temporis  with   the   special  provision  made  to  meet 

illius  rerum  abbatia;  amissarum  vel  insinuatio  any  case  of  forfeiture ;  '*  Quidquid  tamen 

vel  computatio,  non  facile  dictu.     Quarum  offensioois    possessoribus    forte    accideret, 

executioni  Frogerus  tunc  Berchesire  vice-  ecclesia  inde  jacturam  nullam  incurreret." 

comes  prsBcipuus  eiferebatur,  sed  ejusdem  Then  follows,  '*  Itaque  ipso  cum  praedicto 

illo  potentis  hominis  immoderatum  super  viro  pariter  in  bello  occiso,  idem  Henricus 

homines  depresses  progressum  moderantis  de  Ferrariis  ]^anc    villam  cum  alterft  suse 

universa  postea  Dei  vindicta  coercuit,  ut  et  ditioni  adjecit." 
jus  quo  efferebatur  tyrannicum  regi&  sibi 
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are  struck,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  the  almost  universal  extent  of 
the  confiscation.  The  number  of  landowners  of  the  middle  class, 
answering  to  our  smaller  gentry  and  richer  yeomanry,  must  in  King 
Eadward's  days  have  been  very  large.  Lordship  after  lordship  had 
been  held  by  three  brothers,  by  two  or  by  three  Thegns,  by  one  or 
two  or  three  freemen,*  the  heritage  of  many  such  being  swept  in  a 
mass  into  the  hands  of  some  insatiable  stranger.  Among  those  to 
whose  grasp  the  lands  and  homes  of  Englishmen  were  thus  handed 
over  we  come  across  many  names  familiar  to  us  in  our  Norman 
history,  to  some  of  whom  we  should  not  grudge  any  amount  of 
wealth  and  honour  in  their  own  land.  The  men  whose  exploits  we 
could  follow  with  delight  below  the  steep  of  Arques  or  among  the 
burning  streets  of  Mortemer  now  meet  us  again  in  a  less  pleasing 
form  as  intruders  in  the  shire  which  gave  birth  to  JElfred.  William  of 
Eu,*  Ralph  of  Toesny,'  and  Ralph  of  Mortemer*  now  had  their 
reward  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  land.  With  them  we  find  the 
aged  Walter  Giffard,  who  had  refused  to  bear  the  standard  at  Senlac,'^ 
and  Toustain  the  son  of  Rolf,  in  whose  hands  the  sacred  banner  had 
been  so  truly  guarded.*  Other  lands  fell  to  the  lot  of  kinsmen  of  the 
Conqueror  himself,  to  his  brother  Robert  of  Mortain"'  and  to  his 
cousin  Richard  of  Evreux.*  Here  we  see  the  lands  which  Eudo  of 
Rye,  Eudo  of  Colchester,  the  son  of  the  faithful  Hubert,  received  as 
the  reward  of  his  own  and  his  father's  loyalty.*  Here  we  light  on  the 
names  of  Miles  Crispin,  of  tlie  house  of  the  defenders  of  Tilli^res,'^ 
and  of  Hugh  of  Avranches,  more  famous  in  another  quarter  of 
England  as  the  first  Count  Palatine  of  Chester."  The  foreign  allies 
and  mercenaries  of  the  host  are  represented  by  the  names  of  Gilbert 
of  Ghent"  and  Arnulf  of  Hesdia"  Nor  was  the  Norman  Church 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  division  of  the  plunder.  An  English- 
man named  Eadward  and  two  nameless  allodial  holders  were  dis- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Dive." 

'  In  pp.  62  6,  63,  we  find  "duo  tain!  and  that  was  held  of  him  by  the  Abbey  of 

tetnierunt  in  paragio/'  "  tres  liberi  homines  Preaux,   the    foundation    of  Humfrey   de 

tenuerunt  de  rege  Edwardo/'  **tres  fratres  Vetulis.     See  Neustria  Pia,  p.  530. 

tenuerant  de  rege  E.  in  alodio,"  "tres  taini  •  See  Domesday,  60.     Vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

tenuerunt  in  alodio   de  rege  E."     There  •  lb.  61  h.     Vol.  ii.  p.  1 63. 

are  other  entries  of  the  same  kind.  '*  lb.  61  h.   Vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

'  See  Domesday,  61,  and  for  his  fate  '*  lb.  60.     Vol.  ii.  pp.  135, 192. 

Ord.  Vit.    704   C.     He  was  the  son   of  *•  lb.  62.     Vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

Coont  Robert.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  79.  ''  lb.  62  6.    He  appears  as  a  lar^e  land- 

'  See  Domesday,   62  h.     Vol.  iii.  pp.  owner  in  Wiltshire  and  elsewhere,  06,  69  6, 

19a,  310.  205  h. 

*  lb.  62*6.  "  lb.  59  h.   «' Abbas  de  Superdivft  tenet 

*  lb.  60.     Vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  103,  310.  de  Rege  Peise.     Duo  alodiarii  tenuerunt  et 

*  lb.  63.     Vol.  iii.  p.  310.  potuerunt  ire  quo  voluerunt.  .  .  .  Ipse  Ab- 
^  Robert  oi  Mortain  (60),  wonderful  to  bas  tenet  n.  hidas  in  Coserige.    Eduuardus 

say,  held  only  one  lordship  in   Berkshire,     tenuit  de  Rege  E." 
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And  the  Norman  Abbey  which  soon  began  to  rise  on  English  ground 
as  a  monument  of  English  overthrow  came  in  for  the  spoils  alike  of  the 
spiritualty  and  of  the  temporalty  of  England.     It  might  in  William's 
view  be  fitting  that  a  lordship  which  had  passed  from   a   nameless 
Thegn  to  Earl  Harold  should  pass  from  him  to  Saint  Martin  of  the 
Place  of  Battle;^  but  we  may  ask,  even  on  William's  own  principles, 
why  a  monk  from  Marmoutiers  should  enjoy  the  spoils  of  a  church 
and  eight  hides  of  land  held  in  King  Eadward's  days  by  the  English 
Abbess  Leofgifu.*    And  among  gifts  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  we  also 
see  gifts  to  at  least  two  churchmen  in  their  personal  character.     One 
is  no  less  a  person  than  Geoffrey  of  Mowbray,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Coutances,  he  who  had  exhorted  the  Norman  host  on  the  night  before 
the  battle,  and  had  asked  their  assent  to  the  crowning  of  their  Duke 
within  the   walls  of  the  West  Minster."     His   lands   and  lordships 
reached  into  well  nigh  every  corner  of  England,  and  probably  among 
their  firstfruits  was  a  single  Berkshire  manor,  the  spoil  of  an  English- 
man whose  name  of  Oda  perhaps  points  to  his  being,  like  Thurkill  of 
Kingston,  of  the  stock  of  the  Danes.*     Regenbald  too,  the  Norman 
Chancellor  of  Eadward,  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  former  holding, 
but  received  also  the  estate  of  a  free  Englishwoman  named  ^Ifgifu.*^ 
And  with  these  we  find  the  name  of  a  man  of  unrecorded  nationality, 
who   doubtless  owed  the  favour  of  William  to  his  skill  in  an  art 
specially  adapted  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  a  King's  court,  an  art 
for   which  both  natives   and   sojourners  in  England  were  specially 
famous.*     Five  Berkshire  estates,  four  of  which  had  been  the  property 
of  an  Englishman  named  Eadward,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Theodoric  the  Goldsmith.     He  was  doubtless  one  of  those  craftsmen 
from  the  Teutonic  mainland  whose  presence  in  England  had  been 
encouraged  by  a  constant  tradition  going  back  at  least  to  the  days  of 
Eadgar."'     Theodoric  had  been-settled  in  England  in  King  Eadward's 

^  lb.  59  h.  **  Abbas  de  Labatailge  tenet  fridus  tenet  Contone ;  Oda  temiit  de  Rege 

de  Rege  Bristoldestone.     Heraldus  comes  £." 

tennit  tunc  pro  x.  hidis;  quidam  Tainws         '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  358.     Domesday,  63. 

qui  ante  eum  tenuit  geldabat  pro  zv.  bidis,  '*  Reimbaldus  de  Cirecestre  tenet  de  Rege 

modo  pro  nihilo."  Hacheborne  ;    ipse  tenuit  de  Rege  E.  .  .  • 

'  lb.  60.    "Ipse  Abbas  tenet  in  Red-  Isdem  Reinbaldus   tenet  Estone.      Eileva 


C"   t» 


dinges  ecclesiam  cum  vm.  hidis  ibi  perti-  quaedam  libera  femina  tenuit  T.  R.  E.' 
nentibus;  Leveva  abbatissa  tenuit.*'    This         •  Will.  Pict.  155.     "  Anglic»  nationis 

would   seem   to    be  Leofgifu   Abbess    of  opera  feminae  multum  acu  et  auri  textura 

Shaftesbury,  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  Exon  [see  above,  p.  23]  egregie  viri  in  omni  va- 

Domesday,  1 76,  where  we  read  of  Combe  lent  artificio.     Ad  hoc  incolere  apud  eos 

in  Somersetshire,  "Abbatissa   [Sancti  Ed-  Germani  solebant  talium  artium  scientissimi. 

wardi]  habet  i.  mansionem   quae  vocatur  Inferunt  et  negotiatores,  qui  longiaquas  re- 

Comba,  quam   tenuit  Leveva  abbatissa.*'  giones  navibus  adeunt,  doctarum  manuum 

See  Ellis,  ii.  160.  opera," 

■  See  vol.  iii,  pp.  301,  374.  '  Sec  vol  i.  p.  44. 

♦  Domesday,  58  6.     "Episcopus  Gois- 
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time,  and  he  had  held  lands  in  various  shires  both  under  the  King  and 
under  Earl  Harold.  He  now  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  confiscated 
lands  of  Englishmen  at  the  hands  of  William.*  He,  and  all  the  rest 
of  William's  grantees,  great  and  small,  stepped  each  man  into  the  place 
of  one  or  more  Englishmen  who  became  his  legal  ancestors.  As  in 
the  caise  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Godric  and  Thurkill,  disputes 
sometimes  arose  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  ancestor's  property, 
and  consequently  as  to  the  exact  rights  of  his  Norman  successor. 
Questions  of  this  kind,  decided  as  they  were  by  the  common  witness 
of  the  shire,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  that  system  of  spoliation 
cloked  under  legal  forms  and  legal  language  which  distinguished 
William's  policy  throughout 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  sweeping  confiscations  took 
place  at  once.  But  they  doubtless  began  during  William's  first  pro- 
gress, at  all  events  in  the  cases  of  men  who,  like  Thurkill  and  Godric, 
had  actually  died  in  arms  against  him.  But  in  the  end,  small  indeed 
vas  the  remnant,  in  Berkshire  at  least,  which  any  Englishman  was 
able  to  keep  for  himself.  In  many  other  shires  we  find  a  large  class 
of  Ring*s  Thegns,  bearing  English  names  and  holding  small  estates, 
which  themselves  or  their  fathers  had  held  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward. 
A  long  list  of  such  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Wiltshire. 
But  in  Berkshire  the  list  is  indeed  short.  One  Englishman  alone 
holds  a  single  hide  of  land  which  he  had  himself  held  under  King 
Eadward'  This  man,  Eadward  by  name,  is  most  likely  the  same 
who  occurs  as  the  predecessor  of  several  Norman  owners,  a  case  no 
doubt  where  the  Conqueror's  clemency  had  allowed  the  former  owner 
of  a  great  estate  to  keep  some  small  portion  for  his  mere  maintenance. 
Another  Englishman,  ^Ifward,  still  held  of  King  William  the  land 
which  his  father  had  held  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth ;  but  he  was  of  the 
same  craft  as  Theodoric,  and  his  skill  doubtless  pleaded  for  him.*  -  A 
few  others  occur  who  held  land  which  in  Eadward's  days  had  belonged 
to  other  Englishmen,  and  of  which  it  is  mostly  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  had  passed  by  confiscation,  by  purchase,  or  by  inheritance. 
But  in  one  case  it  is  recorded  in  a  marked  way  that  one  ^Ifsige  of 

'  The  lands  of  Theodoric  in  Berkshire  Nether-Dotch  name   in    various   parts   of 

are  giren  in  p.  63.     All  had  been  held  England,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  all 

T.  r1  £.  by  an  Eadward,  save  one  estate  belong  to  the  same  person, 

whose  owner  is  called  Lane.     He  appears  '  Domesday,  63  h,      *'Edwardas  tenet 

in  Surrey,  36  6,  as  holding  lands  which  he  de  Rege  i.  hidam  in  Coserige;  ipse  tenuit 

had  himself  held  T.  R.  E. ;  and  in  Oxford-  in  alodio  de  Rege  E.*' 

shire,  160  6,  as  holding  lauds  which  had  '  lb.      "Alwardus    aurifaber   tenet   de 

belonged  to  his  own  wife.     "  Has  ii.  terras  Rege  Sotesbroc ;  pater  ejus  tenuit  de  regin& 

uxor  ejus  libere  tenuit  T.  R.  E."  T  presmne  Eddid."     This  is  Shottesbrook,  famous  for 

tbat  he  is  also  the  Tedric  who  appears  in  its  graceful  collegiate  church  of  the  four- 

^'fcyt56  6,  as  holding  of  Harold.     But  teenth  century, 
there  axe  several  entries  of  this  thoroughly 
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Faringdon  held  as  a  grant  from  King  William  an  estate  which  had 
belonged  to  Earl  Harold.^  Another,  Cola,  held  lands  which  had 
once  belonged  to  two  other  Englishmen,  and  he  was  even  bold 
enough  to  lay  claim  to  property  which  was  held  by  the  pK>werful 
Robert  of  Oily.'  Still  more  to  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  boasted 
clemency  of  William,  are  the  cases  in  which  a  string  of  women  appear 
as  keeping,  under  the  title  of  alms  from  King  William,  the  lands 
which  they  had  held  in  full  property  under  King  Eadward.' 

Other  entries  let  us  into  the  fact  that  men  who  retained  their  land 
were  sometimes  driven  to  commend  themselves,  to  seek  a  lord,  in 
order  to  win  the  protection  of  some  powerful  man.     They  thus  sank, 
as  far  at  least  as  those  particular  lands  were  concerned,  from  the  rank 
of  tenants-in-chief  to  the  rank  of  mesne  tenants.     These  commen- 
dations would  doubtless  not  take  place  during  the  first  stage  of  Wil- 
liam's confiscations  and  renewed  grants.     Men  would  begin  to  find 
them  needful  when  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  strangers  and  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  natives  had  begun  to  take  the  shape  of 
open  violence  on  both  sides.     Then  doubtless  it  was  that  a  nameless 
Englishman,  who,  in   King  Eadward's   days,  "  could  go  where   he 
would,"  that  is,  who  could  commend  himself  to  what  lord  he  pleased 
or  to.  no  lord  at  all,  commended  himself  for  the  sake  of  safety  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Lotharingian  Hermann.     After  Hermann's 
days  his  son  Thored,  whose  name  witnesses  to  the  Danish  descent  of 
the  family,  renewed  the  commendation  to  Hermann's  Norman  suc- 
cessor Osmund.^     Such  a  case  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone ;  indeed 
we  find  one  remarkable  instance  expressly  recorded  in  the  case  of  a 
man  of  much  higher  rank.     Azor,  the  sewer  or  dapifer  of  King  Ead- 
ward,  held,  among  various  estates  in  various  places,  one  hide  of  land 
at  Ardington.     He  met  William  at  Windsor,  and  received  the  resto- 
ration of  his  land,  confirmed  by  the  royal  writ.     Yet  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey  Azor  had  been  driven  to  hold  this  same  land,  no  longer  as 
a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  but  as  a  tenant  of  Robert  of  Oily.* 

*  Domesday,  63  h.   "  Alsi  dc  Fcrcndone  ■  Domesday,  63  h,    "  Ibi  habet  ^Idcva 

tenet  Licrecote  dc  done  Regis  W. ;    He-  libera  femina  i.  hidam  de  Rege   in    cle- 

raldus  tenuit  . .  .  Isdem  Alsi  tenet  de  Rege  mosina,  quam   eadem  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  et 

dimidiam  hidam  quam  Aluric  quidam  liber  quo  veUet  ire  potuisset."     The  same  entry 

homo  tenuit  T.  R.  £."  follows  of  "  Eddid  qusdam  femina/'  and 

'  The  holdings  of  Cola  come  in  page  "  Eldit  quaedam  femina." 

63  h\  but  in  62  we  read  of  two  milU  at  *  Domesday,   58.      *' Isdem    Episcopus 

Ardington,  belonging  to  Robert  of  Oily;  tenet  de  Rege   i.  hidam  et  dimidiam,  et 

"  Cola  Anglicus  calumniatur  unum  ex  his  Tori  de  eo.     Pater  Tori  tenuit  T.  R.  E,  et 

molinis,  sed  Aluuin  et  Goduinus  et  Aluricus  potuit  ire  quo  voluit,  sed  pro  sud  deftnsione 

testificantur  quod  semper  jacuit  in  Ardin-  se  commisit  Hermanno  Episcopo,  et  Tori 

tone.*'     But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Osmundo  Episcopo  similiter." 

antecessor  of  Robert  in  this  property  was  "  lb.  63.    "  Isdem  Robertus  tenet  unam 

the  same  as  one   of  the    antecessors    of  hidam  quam  Azor  dispensator  R.  E.  tenuit, 
Cola. 
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Here  was  a  case  of  forced  commendation  without  any  claim  of  legal 
right  Robert  had  no  writ  of  King  William  to  show.  Simply  by  the 
right  of  the  stronger,  he  had  at  once  defrauded  the  King  of  his  rights 
as  Azor's  immediate  lord,  and  had  further  wronged  Azor  himself  by 
reducing  him  to  a  lower  rank  in  the  territorial  hierarchy.* 

This  mention  of  Robert  of  Oily  leads  us  at  once  to  the  most 
remarkable  instance  in  this  district  of  an  Englishman  of  rank  retaining 
his  lands  under  William.  Besides  Godric  and  Thurkill  and  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Godwine,  there  are  not  many  English  names 
in  the  Berkshire  Survey  to  which  we  can  attach  a  personal  idea.  The 
two  Stallers,  Bondig  and  Eadnoth,  both  held  lands  in  the  shire.  One 
certainly,  the  other  possibly,*  passed  into  William's  service,  yet  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey  the  lands  of  both  of  them  were  distributed  among 
foreign  holders.  Of  the  fate  of  Bondig  we  know  nothing  for  certain  ; 
biit  it  is  strange  that  the  lands  of  Eadnoth,  who  died  fighting  in 
William's  cause,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  to  his  son.'  A  third  Eng- 
lishman of  rank  in  the  district  knew  better  than  all  how  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  new  state  of  things.  It  is  plain  that  Wiggod  of  Wallingford, 
the  kinsman  and  cupbearer  of  Eadward,*  had  made  his  submission 
to  William  and  had  been  received  into  his  full  favour.  There  is 
therefore  every  reason  to  accept  the  tradition  which  represents  him 
as  having  made  his  submission  when  William  appeared  in  Berkshire 
before  his  coronation,  and  which  makes  it  owing  to  Wiggod's  help 
that  William  was  peacefully  received  and  enabled  to  cross  the 
Thames  without  opposition.  Wiggod  seems  to  have  retained  so 
much  influence  in  the  new  state  of  things  that  Englishmen  of 
smaller  account  found  it  expedient  to  seek  his  protection  by  com- 
mendation. He  died  before  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  his  lands, 
and  much  more  than  his  lands,  had  passed  to  his  Norman  sons- 
in-law,  Robert  of  Oily  and  Miles  Crispin,  otherwise  Miles  of  Walling- 
ford. This  was  of  course  the  most  honourable  way  which  William 
could  find  of  providing  for  his  favourites.  An  English  heiress, 
the  widow  or  daughter  of  a  landowner  who  had  either  died  in  the 
battle  or  had  made  timely  submission   to   William,    was   given   in 

• 

et  cam  c&  ire  potuit  quo  voluit '  That  is,  if  we  can  believe  in  the  West- 

Hanc  terrain  tenet  isdem  Azor  de  Roberto,  minster  writ  in  the  Monasticon,  i.  3 10, 
sed  homines  de  hundredft  te^tificantur  eum  where  "  Willem  King  gret  Bundi  stallere 
de  Rege  dcbere  tenere,  qnam  Rez  W.  apud  and  Sawold  sirefen  and  alle  mine  thegnes 
Wiodooret  ei  reddidit  et  brevem  suum  on  Oxnefordesire  freondlice/'  For  the 
iude  et  dedit.  Robertas  vero  tenet  injuste.  lands  of  Bondig  in  Berkshire,  see  Domes- 
Nemo  enim  eomm  vidit  brevem  Regis  vel  day,  60  6,  72  6. 

ex  parte  ejus   hominem    qui    eum    inde  '  On  Eadnoth,  see  Domesday,  58  6,  and 

saisisset.**   We  do  not  often  get  the  history  Appendix  N. 

of  a  piece  of  land  in  such  full  and  clear  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  363.     On  Wiggod  and 

<lctail.  Roger  of  Oily,  see  Appendix  C. 
^  See  Appendix  C. 
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marriage  to  some  foreign  adventurer,  who  thus,  either  at  once    or 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  was  settled  in  an  English   estate 
without  any  formal  wrong  or  confiscation.     So  now  Robert  of  Oily 
and  his  sworn  brother  in  arms,  Roger  of  Ivry,^   came,   like    other 
men,  to  make  their  fortunes,   and  received  establishments   in    the 
border  shires  of  Wessex  and  Mercia.     The  destiny  of  Robert,  o^dng 
probably  to  his  marriage  with  Wiggod's  daughter,  was  the   more 
brilliant  of  the  two.   His  possessions  in  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  were 
large,  and  six  years  after  William  came  into  England   (1072),  he 
reared,  to  frown  over  the  wasted  and  impoverished  town,  that  castle 
of  Oxford  which  plays  such  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  next  age.     One 
of  its  towers  still  stands,  a  relic  of  days  when  Oxford,  unknown  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  was  famous  as  a  border  fortress.     He  and  his  £ng- 
lish  wife  died  childless,  and  his  inheritance  at  Oxford  passed  to  the 
son  of  his  brother.    But  the  younger  Robert,  like  his  uncle,  mar- 
ried a  wife  whose  English  name  of  Eadgyth   makes  her  English 
descent  all  but  certain.    Robert  and  Eadgyth  left  descendants,  and  we 
may  thus  believe  that,  in  a  strange  and  indirect  way,  some  fragments 
of  the  lands  and  honours  of  England  abode  in  the  hands  of  men  who, 
by  the  spindle  side  at  least,  were  English.     Some  portions  too  of 
English  soil  were  still  held  by  men  whose  descent  from  the  ancient 
stock  was  yet  more  direct  than  the  descent  of  the  sons  of  Norman 
fathers  and  English  mothers.      The  merits  of  Wiggod  pleaded  for 
his  kinsfolk,  and  one  at  least  of  them  deserved  at  William's  hands  the 
highest  rewards  of  faithful  and  really  honourable  service.    We  shall 
see  a  son  of  Wiggod,  Tokig  by  name,  die  fighting  at  William's  side 
against  his  rebellious  son.'    His  name  therefore  finds  no  place  in  the 
Survey,  and  his  inheritance  doubtless  went  to  swell  the  wealth  of  his 
sisters'  husbands.     But  two  nephews  of  Wiggod  are  found  in  Domes- 
day,' and  one  of  them  appears  in  close  and  significant  neighbourhood 
with  Guy  of  Oily,  doubtless  a  kinsman  of  Robert.    As  for  the  younger 
Robert  and  his  wife,  their  names  live  in  local  history  as  the  founders 
of  that  great  Abbey  of  Osency  which  was  for  a  moment  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  Bishoprick  whose  throne  is  now  hidden  in  the 
elder  minster  of  Saint  Fritheswyth. 

Such  is  the  witness  of  a  single  district  to  that  process  of  con- 
fiscation and  distribution  of  land  which  was  now  carried  on  through 
a  large  part  of  southern  and  eastern  England.  We  are  inclined  to 
wonder  at  first  sight  that  such  wholesale  robbery  could  be  endured  for 
a  moment,  that  every  inch  of  ground  was  not  disputed  in  arms,  that 
every  hedge  was  not  defended  as  a  palisade,  that  every  field  did 
not  become  a  local  and  unrecorded  Place  of  Battle.     Several  causes 

'  See  Appendix  C.  ^  See  Appendix  C,  and  Chron.  Wig.  1079. 

'  See  Appendix  C. 
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may  help  to  explain  the  fact.     Some  of  them  are  obvious  enough. 
The  English  were  for  the  moment  thoroughly  cowed.     Their  moral 
force  was  utterly  broken,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the   country  their 
physical  force  was  utterly  broken  also.      They  had  no  leader,  and 
in  many  districts,  could  Eadmund  or  Harold  have  come  again,  he 
could  have  gathered  round  him  but  a  slender  following.     The  land 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  mere  carnage  of  the  batde.    Shires 
like  Kent  and  Berkshire,  whose  men  had  been  foremost  at  Senlac, 
were,  for   that  very  reason,    less   able   than   other   shires    to    offer 
resistance  after  Senlac.     If  Wiggod  had  had  the   heart  to   defend 
the  bridge  at  Wallingford  or  to  stand  a   siege  within   the  walls  of 
Oxford,  he  could  no  longer  have    summoned   to   his   banner  the 
Thegns  and  Housecarls  who  had  gone  forth  to  the  war  with  Godric 
and  Thurkill.     We  may  well  forgive  the  surviving  elders  of  this  or 
that  town  or  district  if  their  feeling  at  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
queror was,  "  Behold,  two  Kings  stood  not  before  him,   and  how 
^lall  we  stand?"   And  we  must  not  forget  that  now,  on  William's 
second  appearance  in  the  shires   along  the   Thames,   William  was 
the  King.     Resistance  would  no  longer  be  resistance  to  a  foreign 
invader,  but  rebellion  against  one  whose  authority,  however  acquired, 
was  actually  the  only  authority  established  in   the  country.      Many, 
we  may  be  sure,  hastened  to  buy  back  their  lands  of  the   crowned 
King,  who,  three  months  before,  would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
lift  their  axes  against  the    invading   Duke.      Herein    we   see   how 
William's  policy  helped  him  no  less  than  his  arms.     And  his  policy 
helped  him  again  in  the  particular  bounds  which  he    set   to   his 
confiscations  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out.     Every- 
thing, we  may  be  sure,  was    scrupulously   done  according   to   the 
letter  of  the  Law,  as  William  chose  to  understand  the  L^w.     His 
panegyrist,  who  does  not  direcdy  mention  the  confiscation,  implies 
it,  and  he  also  implies  its  nature,  when  he  tells  us  that  William  at  this 
time  gave  nothing  to  any  Frenchman  which  was  unjustly  taken  from 
an  Englishman.^    This,  we  may  be  sure,  is  strictly  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  meant.    William,  beyond  all  doubt,  no  less  than  Henry  the 
Eighth,  did  everything  in  strictly  legal  form.    We  see  that  irregular 
seizures  of  land  did  ta^e  place,  at  least  in  after  times.  But  we  also  see 
that,  whether  the  injured  party  was  the  King  himself,  or  a  foreign 
settler,  or  a  native  Englishman,  the  wrong  is  in  every  case  alike  reported 
in  the  Survey  as  a  wrong.    We  may  be  sure  that  no  such  illegal  occu- 
pations were  made  by  William's  knowledge  during  his  first  progress, 
however  soon  they  may  have  bKSgun  when  his  back  was  tuiiied  and 
when  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem  reigned  in  his  stead.    And  there 
is  no  need  to  think  that  all  the  land,  even  in  the  southern  shires,  whidi 

'  Win.  P!ct.  148.     "NttUi  Oalio  datura  est  quod  Anglo  cuiquaxn  injuste  foerit  ab-> 
lattm.'' 
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the  Survey  shows  to  have  passed  from  Englishmen  to  foreigners 
passed  from  them  during  the  first  months  of  William's  reign.  The 
confiscation  began  now  as  the  punishment  of  the  great  treason  done 
on  Senlac,  but  it  was  continued  from  time  to  time  as  excuses  were 
given  for  it  by  the  various  local  risings  and  disturbances  of  later  years. 
William  no  doubt  at  once  seized  the  lands  of  Harold  and  his  family, 
of  Godric,  Thurkill,  and  others  whose  estates  were  large,  and  who  had 
been  foremost  in  what  he  called  rebellion.  But  many  a  man  who 
appears  in  Domesday  as  holding  under  King  Eadward,  but  whose 
lands  had  passed  to  another  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  must  have  had 
them  granted  back  again  by  William  in  his  first  days  and  must  have 
lost  them  on  account  of  his  share  in  some  later  insurrection.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  taking  Berkshire  as  my  type,  I  have  pur- 
posely taken  a  strong  case,  and  that  there  were  other  shires  in  which 
the  proportion  of  land  finally  retained  by  Englishmen  was  much 
greater.  But,  in  any  case,  whatever  was  done  was  done  in  a  regular 
and  legal  way.  And  this  must  have  done  something  to  raise  men's 
spirits  again,  and  to  lead  them  to  put  some  sort  of  trust  in  the  new 
government  It  was  plain  that,  though  the  rule  of  King  William  was 
likely  to  be  stern  and  exacting,  yet  it  was  not  likely  to  be,  at  any  rate 
by  King  William's  own  will,  a  reign  of  mere  lawless  violence.  At  all 
events,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed,  and  that  was  something,  when 
men  looked  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  Cnut.  A  vast  extent 
of  land  was  seized,  but  it  was  seized  in  all  legal  form ;  a  large  portion 
was  granted  out  to  foreign  landowners,  but  that  too  was  granted  out 
in  all  legal  form.  For  the  rest,  the  Englishman  who  got  back  his  land 
under  King  William's  writ  and  seal,  even  if  he  had  to  pay  a  mark  or 
two  of  gold  for  the  favour,  most  likely  went  back  to  his  house  rejoicing. 
He  had  b^en  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  he  had  come  forth  unhurt. 
His  good  success  with  one  who  might  have  harried  his  lands  with  fire 
and  sword,  who  might  have  doomed  himself  to  death  or  bondage, 
must  have  made  him,  at  least  in  these  earlier  days  of  William's  reign, 
disposed  to  be  thankful  that  his  lot  was  not  far  harder  than  it  was. 

But  there  were  other  and  deeper  causes  at  work  which  made  the 
change  easier  to  work  than  it  would  be  in  our  time,  and  which  also 
made  it  seem  less  strange  and  monstrous  than  it  would  seem  in  our 
time.  Nothing  is  more  repulsive  to  modern  ideas  than  the  confisca- 
tion of  private  property  under  any  circumstances.  Except  in  a  few 
extreme  cases,  except  under  a  few  special  tyrannies,  the  tenure  of  a 
private  estate  lives  through  both  domestic  revolution  and  foreign  con- 
quest. No  conqueror  of  our  days  would  dream  of  confiscating  the  lands 
of  every  man  who  had  served  in  the  army  which  he  had  overcome. 
And  in  the  internal  affairs  of  civilized  states  there  is  a  deep  and  grow- 
ing feeling  against  confiscation  in  any  shape,  against  punishing  the 
children  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  even  against  making  the  rights  of 
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tike  inciividoal  give  way  to  the  needs  of  the  commonwealth.  As  for 
wrongs  done  by  individnals  to  each  other,  it  would  be  a  thing  unheard 
d*  in  England  or  in  any  other  civilized  country,  for  the  lands  of  a  pri- 
Tate  owner  or  of  an  ecdesiastical  corporation  to  be  seized  without 
process  of  law  by  the  steward  of  a  neighbouring  Duke  or  Earl.  Now 
on  all  these  points  the  circumstances  and  the  feelings  of  the  men  of  the 
deventh  century  were  wholly  different  from  our  own.  Confiscation,  a 
word  which  is  so  frightful  a  bugbear  to  most  modem  ears,^  was  nothing 
strange  or  monstrous  to  them.  The  name  might  be  unknown ;  but 
tbey  were  fanuliar  with  the  thing  in  all  manner  of  shapes,  just  and  un- 
just, legal  and  illegal.  Confiscation  was  the  received  punishment  for 
aU  manner  of  cri^tes,  moral  as  well  as  political ;  it  was  the  doom  of 
the  adulterer  no  less  than  the  doom  of  the  traitor.'  Every  revoludon 
in  the  state,  even  every  change  analogous  to  what  we  should  call  a 
change  of  ministry,  was  not  indeed,  as  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  accompanied  by  the  slaughter  of  the  defeated 
party,  but  it  was  commonly  accompanied  by  their  banishment  and 
forfeiture.  All  the  lands  of  the  House  of  Godwine  which  William  now 
seized  on  had  been  already  seized  and  restored  in  the  days  of  Eadward. 
£7en  women  of  the  highest  rank  were  no  more  secure  than  other  folk. 
Eadgyth,  who  now  sat  at  Winchester  in  queenly  wealth  and  honour, 
had,  in  the  days  of  her  own  husband,  been  driven  thence  despoiled  of  her 
lands  and  goods.  Her  predecessor  Emma  had  twice  undergone  the 
same  doom,  once  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  and  once  at  the  hands  of 
a  son.  As  fcH-  irregular  and  illegal  occupations  of  land,  made  more 
comnMMily,  it  would  seem,  by  the  agents  of  powerful  men  than  by  the 
powerful  men  themselves,  we  have  abundant  instances  of  such  deeds 
of  wrong,  ahke  in  the  days  of  Eadward  and  in  the  days  of  William. 
Men  no  doubt  complained  of  such  wrongs,  and  sought  redress  at  the 
hands  of  the  Law ;  but  their  complaints  were  often  made  in  vain,  and 
the  Law  was  not  alwa}^  strong  enough  to  punish  the  wrongdoer.  In 
all  these  ways  men  had  become  accustomed  to  see  land  transferred 
from  one  holder  to  another  in  arbitrary,  and  often  illegal,  ways. 
After  so  great  a  revolution  as  that  which  had  set  William  on  die  throne, 
a  confiscadon  on  a  great  scale  was  in  truth  a  thing  naturally  to  be 
looked  for.     It  might  be  looked  forward  to  with  dread ;  it  might  be 

^  "Confiscatioii"  of  course  strictly  means  Ghent  habet  Rex  hominem  et  Archiepi- 
forfeitnre  to  the  royal  Treasury,  whether  scopos  mnlierem."  So  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  145, 
Rich  forfeiture  be  just  or  unjust.  In  mo-  in  a  deed  of  Eadgar,  where  a  certain 
dan  language  the  word  always  seems  to  Alfred  loses  lands  held  of  the  see  oi  Win- 
be  used  in  an  odious  sense,  and  it  is  even  Chester  for  adultery;  **Is  equidem  insipicns, 
vulgarly  used  as  a  mere  equiralent  for  adulterans,  stuprum,  propriam  religiose  pac- 
rofcbeiy.  tatam  abominans,  scortum  diligens,  libidi- 

'  S«e  Tol.  L  p.  ail.   Compare  the  entry  nose  commisit.  Quo  reatu  omni  substantift 

in  Domesday  (i)  among  the  customs  of  peculiali  recte  privatus  est."     The  whole 

Dover  and  Kent ;  **  De  adulterio  per  totum  story  is  curious. 

VOL.  IT.  D 
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looked  back  upon  with  bitterness  and  with  hopes  of  revenge.  But 
it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  anything  strange  or  unnatural,  when 
every  man  of  mature  years  must  have  remembered  the  same  process 
happening  on  a  smaller  scale  at  the  outlawries  of  Osgod  Clapa,  of 
Swegen,  of  Godwine,  and  of  -^Ifgar. 

Nor  was  this  aspect  of  the  case  essentially  altered,  by  the  fact  that 
William's  confiscations  were,  to  a  great  extent,  confiscations  of  the 
lands  of  Englishmen  for  the  behoof  of  foreigners.    Even  in  this  there 
was  nothing  new.     Men  had   been  used  to   the   establishment   of 
foreigners  in  the  land,  ever  since  the  days  when  Hugh  the  French 
churl  had  shown  himself  so  poor  a  defender  of  the  walls  of  Exeter.' 
Old  men  might  remember  those  later  days  when  J)ani$h  Earls  and 
Danish   Thegns  were  established  in   England,  and  when  English 
nobles  and  even  English  JEthelings  died  by  the  hands  either  of  the 
hangman  or  of  the  assassin.'     With  such  memories  as  these  in  their 
minds,  they  might  be  thankful  that  their  present  conqueror  was  satis- 
fied with  seizing  on  lands,  and  did  not  go  on  to  shed  blood.'     Men 
whose  memories  did  not  go  so  far  back  as  this  could  still  remember  to 
how  great  an  extent  English  lands  and  honours  had  been  parted  out 
among  the  foreign  favourites  of  Eadward.     They  could  remember  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  castle-builders  in  Herefordshire  and  the  flight  of  the 
foreign  Bishops  through  the  eastern  gate  of  London.*    And  of  those 
foreign  favourites  some  were  still  in  the  land,  some  still  held  English 
lands  and  honours.     Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  Staller  and  Sheriff 
of  the  East-Saxons,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  enemy  of 
England.     His  unlucky  counsel  to  William  on  his  landing  was  for- 
gotten or  forgiven.     His  estates  were  largely  increased  by  grants 
from  the  Conqueror,  and  were  handed  on  to  his  son  Swegen.*    Regen- 
bald  the  Chancellor'  kept  at  once  his  temporal  estates  and  his  eccle- 
siastical benefices.     And,  worse  than  all,  the  original  sinners  of  the 
Herefordshire  border,  Richard  and  his  son  Osbem,  were  still  lords  of 
English  soil  and  holders  of  English  offices,  ready  to  play  their  part  in 
the  work  of  conquest  which  still  had  to  go  on.     With  such  men  as 
these   already  in   the  land,  the   establishment  of  William's  foreign 

^  See  vol  i.  p.  214.  *  For  his  Berkshire  holdiogs,  see  above, 

'  See  above,  pp.  7,  10.     Compare  the  p.  a6.    He  Appears  as  *'  Rainbaldus  pres- 

wordsof  William  of  Poitiere,  145;  "Nobi-  byter"  in  Wiltshire,  68  6,  Buckingham- 

lissimos  tuorom  [he  is  apostrophizing  Eng-  shire,   146,  Gloucestershire,  1666.      The  1 

land]  filiorum,  juvenes  ac  sencs,  Chunutos  Buckinghamshire    estate   be   had   himself  | 

Danus  trucidavit  nimia  crudelitate,  ut  sibi  held  T.R.E.,  but  the  lands  in  Hereford- 

ac  liberis  suis  te  subigeret.     Hie  [Willel-  shire,  x8o6,  which  "Reinbaldus  Canceler"  I 

mns]  ne  Heraldum  vdlet  occubuisse."  bad  held  T.  R.  E.,  had  been  exchanged  '■ 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 74.  with  Earl  William  of  Hereford,  and  were 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a  18.  held  by  the   King  at  the  time   of  the  j 
'  On  Robert  and  Swegen  see  Appendix  Survey.  , 
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foHowers  in  England  was  simply  a  large  addition  made  to  a  class 
whose  presence  Englishmen  had  already  learned,  if  not  to  love,  at 
least  to  endure. 

In  all  these  various  ways,  the  first  confiscations  of  William  would 
not  seem  at  the  time  either  so  strange  or  so  hateful  as  a  spoliation  of 
the  same  sort  would  seem  in  our  own  day.  But  they  must  have 
caused  much  sorrow  and  awakened  much  indignation.  For  the 
moment  men  who  had  lost  heart  endured  this  along  with  the  other 
scourges  of  the  Conquest.  Presently  they  strove  to  redress  the 
wrong,  but  by  that  time  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  was  too  tightly  fixed 
upon  their  necks. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  great  transfer  of  lands 
from  Englishmen  to  strangers  that  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England 
owed  its  distinguishing  character.  This  was  the  cause,  more  than  any 
one  cause,  which  made  the  Norman  Conquest  so  thorough  and  so 
lasting  in  one  point  of  view,  so  transitory,  if  we  look  at  it  from 
another.  It  was  the  master-piece  of  WiUiam's  policy  of  outward 
legality.  He  did  not  remain  a  mere  conqueror  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  army,  holding  his  new  Kingdom  by  main  force,. and  liable  to 
be  driven  out  whenever  the  whole  nation  should  join  together  in  one 
sudden  and  vigorous  uprising.  Himself,  in  his.  own  reading  of  the 
Law,  a  lawful  King,  he  would  turn  the  followers  by  whose  swords  he 
had  won  his  Crown  into  supporters  of  his  throne,  bearing  a  more 
lawful  and  peaceful  character  than  that  of  mere  foreign  soldiers.  The 
King  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  changed,  himself  in  all  outward  show 
into  a  King  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  by.  the  same  pro- 
cess his  foreign  knights  and  men-at-arms  were  changed  into  English 
landowners,  holding  the  soil  of  England  according  to  English  Law. 
He  had  his  garrison  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  but  his  garrison  was 
formed  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chief  tenants  who  held 
under  them.  Such  a  garrison  was  harder  to  drive  out  than  any  mere 
araiy.  Each  detachment  of  William's  great  army  of  occupation  was 
weak  and  isolated ;  but  in  its.  very  weakness  and  isolation  lay  its 
strength.  To  have  cut  oflF  every  Norman  lord  and  his  Norman  re- 
tainers throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  would  have 
been  a  far  harder  work,  and  would  have  called  for  a  far  larger  exer- 
cise both  of  concert  and  of  secrecy,  than  to  storm  any  fortress  or  to 
defeat  any  army  in  the  f^ld.  Something  of  the  kind  had  been  done 
in  the  great  massacre  of  the  Danes  imder  .£(helred^  but  the  Danes 
who  were  then  cut  off  must  have  been  gathered  together  in  bodies  at 
particular  places.  They  were  not  settled,  each  man  in  an  English 
home,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  Such  a  garrison  as 
William  planted  in  England  could  never  be  driven  out,  but  for  that 
veiy  cause  it  soon  ceased  to  be  a  garrison. at. aU.    The  Norman  land- 
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owner  held  liis  lands  on  the  same  tenure  and  according  to  the  same 
law  as  his  English  neighbour.  Each  alike  held  them  according  to  the 
ancient  Law  of  England.  Each  alike  held  them  as  a  gift  from  the 
same  hand,  as  a  grant  from  the  bounty  of  King  William.  In  a  gene- 
ration or  two  the  stranger  ceased  to  be  a  stranger.  The  foreign 
spoiler,  as  he  must  have  once  seemed  to  English  eyes,  insensibly 
changed  into  the  son  of  the  soil,  an  Englishman  who  knew  no  home  but 
England.  William  divided  the  lands  of  England  among  his  followers, 
to  secure  his  own  throne  and  to  hold  the  people  of  England  in  his 
obedience.  The  not  remote  descendants  of  those  on  whom  he  laid 
this  duty  became  the  champions  of  the  land  which  their  fathers  had 
conquered,  the  men  who  stood  forth  to  curb  the  pride  of  Kings  who 
sat  on  William's  throne,  and  to  save  the  lands  of  England  from  being 
again  parted  out  as  the  spoil  of  the  Poitevin  and  t^e  Braban^on. 

The  incidental  witness  of  our  authorities  has  thus  enabled  us  to  put 
together  a  picture  of  a  part  of  Wflliam's  policy,  of  which  the  chro- 
niclers of  his  actions  give  us  nothing  beyond  hints  and  dark  allusions. 
We  must  however  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  its  first  stage  the  con- 
fiscation probably  extended  only  to  those  who  had  actually  fought 
against  William  before  his  coronation.  It  is  plain  that  the  living  who 
submitted  for  the  most  part  retained  their  lands,  even  though  their 
tenure  might  be  changed  and  the  restitution  not  made  without  a  price 
paid  to  the  new  lord.  Confiscation  of  this  kind  was  mainly  confis- 
cation against  the  dead,  though,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  was  Uie  living 
heir  who  really  suffered.  But  how  rigorous  William  deemed  it  his 
policy  to  be  in  pressing  what  he  professed  to  look  on  as  his  right  is 
shown  by  his  dealings  even  with  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Two  of  the 
greatest  monasteries  in  England  lay  specially  open  to  his  wrath.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Abbots  of  Peterborough  and  New  Minster,  Leofric 
the  nephew  of  Earl  Leofric  and  JElfwig  the  brother  of  Earl  Godwine, 
had  given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  England.*  And  the  brotherhood 
of  either  house  was  in  William's  eyes  as  guilty  as  its  chief.  Twelve 
monks  of  the  New  Minster  had  been  found  among  the  slain  at  Senlac,* 
and  the  convent  of  the  Golden  Borough  had  done  a  deed  of  treason 
well  nigh  as  dark  in  William's  eyes  by  sending  the  Abbot  chosen  in 
Leofric's  place  to  seek  the  royal  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  JEtheling.'  There  seems  to  have  been  something  specially 
filing  to  William  in  this  quiet  ignoring  of  his  claims.  The  monks  of 
Feterborough  had  not  even  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  final  end 
of  the  strife.  They  had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  presence  of  the  Con- 
queror in  the  land,  and  had  dealt  with  the  uncrowned  Eadgar  as 

*  Sec  vol.  Hi.  pp.  285,  335.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  325. 

»  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  355. 
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already  King.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  local 
Chronicler.  "  When  that  King  William  heard  that  saying  he  was  very 
wroth,  and  said  that  the  Abbot  had  done  despite  to  him.  Then  went 
good  men  between  and  reconciled  them,  because  that  the  Abbot  was 
a  good  man.  Then  gave  he  to  the  King  forty  marks  of  gold  for 
reconciliation."^ 

The  wrath  of  William  was  thus  turned  away  from  the  Golden 
Borough  by  a  discreet  employment  of  the  wealth  of  Saint  Peter.  On 
the  great  house  of  -filfred  and  Eadward  his  hand  fell  more  heavily. 
Winchester,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind;  bowed  to  William  some  while 
before  his  coronation,'  so  that  he  was  the  de  facUt  ruler  in  the  old 
royal  city  while  Peterborough  still  looked  to  Eadgar  as  the  lawful 
King-elect.  Had  die  convent  of  the  New  Minster  ventured  on  the 
ch<Hce  of  an?  Abbot,  it  must  have  been  from  William  that  he  must 
have  sought  for  confirmation.  Either  the  monks  were  too  utterly 
downcast  at  the  fall  of  their  country  and  of  their  own  chief  to  risk 
soch  a  step  at  such  a  moment,  or  else  the  election  was  direcdy 
hindered  by  the  authority  of  the  Conqueror.  One  is  tempted  to 
^ink  that,  in  William's  reading  of  the  Law,  the  New  Minster  was 
held  to  fall  by  the  treason  of  its  Abbot,  just  as,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  never  surrendered,  was 
hdd  to  fan  by  the  attainder  of  Richard  Whiting.'  At  all  events  no 
capitular  election  was  allowed  for  three  years,  and  the  church 
remained  all  that  time  without  an  Abbot.*  But  this  was  not  aU. 
A  large  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  were  seized  by  the 
new  King — William  the  Tyrant,  as  the  local  historian  emphatically 
calls  him* — ^and  granted  out  to  his  folio wers^  A  legend,  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  of  grim  pleasantry  as  so  many  other  tales  about  the 
Conqueror,  describes  him  as  saying  that  he  punished  the  crime  of  the 
Abbot  by  the  confiscation  of  a  barony,  and  the  crime  of  the  twelve 
monks  by  the  confiscation  of  an  equal  number  of  manors.*     Nay 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.    •*  pa  J>e  cyng  •  See  vol.  Hi.  p.  36a. 

WiUdm  gdicrde  ]wt  secgeo,  )>a  weart^  he  *  Compare  the  suppression  of  LeomiMtOT 

swiSe  wra?,  and  sade  >9Bt  se  Abbot  him  '  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  Eadgilii. 

baefde  forsegon.  pa  eodcm  gode  men  heom  See  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

betwenen,  and  sahtloden  heom,  fofSan  \mX  *  See  the  reference  in  vol.  ii.  p.  460,  and 

K  abbot  waes  goddera  manne.    Geaf  ))a  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  438-451. 

)oae  cyng  3d.  marc  goldes  to  sahtnysse."  •  T.  Rudborne,  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  ap.  Ang. 

That  this  is  the  right  time  (see  vol.  iii.  Sacr.  i.  149.  "  Wilhelmiis  Conqusstor  illnd 

p.  530)  for  this  story  is  plain  from  what  ab  ipso  monasterio  rapoit  injuste  et  militi- 

foHom ;  "  jra  iifede  he  [Brand]  litle  hwile  bus  suis  tradidit.   Consimili  modo  se  habuit 

^cnefter,  buton  ^ry  gear."     Brand  died  ,Wtlkelmut  Tyrannus  aliis  monastcriis  -et 

(Cbroa.    Petrib.   1069)  November   a 7th,  cseteris  nobilibus  Anglix.'* 

1069.    '^^  ^'^^y  question  then  is  whether  *  In  the  docnment  called  **  Destructio 

Wnitam's  dealings  with  P^erborough  were  Monasteni  de  Hida  "  (Mon.  Angl.  ii.  437, 

not  before  his  coronation.     But  the  use  of  see  vol.  ii.  p.  460)  we  read,  **  Anno  regni 

the  word  King  seems  to  forbid  this.  luo  tertio   mare   transiit,   duoeas   secum 
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more ;  the  two  minsters  of  Winchester,  Old  and  New,  stood  in 
awkward  neighbourhood  to  each  other,  so  much  so  that  the  singing 
of  the  worshippers  in  the  one  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  devotions 
of  the  worshippers  in  the  other.  The  newer  foundation  was  cabined, 
cribbed,  and  confined  in  a  very  narrow  space  between  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  buildings  of  the  city.  William  still  further  narrowed 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  monks  of  New  Minster  by  seizing  part  of 
their  precinct  for  the  site  of  a  palace  for  himself,  the  walls  of  which 
almost  touched  the  west  front  of  the  church.^  Such  a  royal  dwelling- 
place  was  specially  needed  in  a  city  which,  under  William,  recovered 
some  of  the  dignity  which  it  had  lost  under  Eadward  and  Harold. 
The  older  palace  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  had  become  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  royal  widows  Emma  and  Eadgyth,  and  nothing  could  be 
further  from  William's  purpose  than  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  relict 
of  his  revered  predecessor  and  lord.'  But  William's  wrath  against 
the  offending  house  seems  gradually  to  have  relaxed.  In  the  third 
year  (1069)  he  allowed  the  election  of  an  Abbot,  whose  name  of 
Wulfric  moreover  proclaims  him  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
whose  deposition,  three  years  later  again,  awakens  an  interest  in  his 
favour.'  And  it  appears  that  some  parts  of  the  alienated  lands  were 
in  the  course  of  William's  reign  restored  to  the  Abbey,  and  other 
lands  granted  to  it,  some  of  them  expressly  in  exchange  for  the 
ground  alienated  for  the  building  of  the  palace.^ 

Besides  these  seizures  of  landed  property,  William  also  possessed 
himself  of  great  moveable  wealth  from  various  sources.     The  native 

ecclesuB  praedicfsB  tfaesauros,  qui»  in  brevi  expressly  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ead- 

rediens,  dicti  monasterii,  videlicet  pro  Ab-  gyth,  who  had  a  house  at  Clere — *'  ibi  fuit 

bate  baroniam  unam  et  pro  singulis  znona-  aula."     These  grants  therefore  could  not 

chis  qui  cum  Abbate  contra  dictum  Regem  have  been  made  till  some  years  later,  when 

in  beUum  processerunt,  singula  feoda  mili-  the  Lady  was  dead.    But  Clere  is  expressly 

turn  arripuit,  militibus  qui  cum  eo  venerant  said  to  have  been  given  as  a  recompense 

conferendis."    The  date  at  least  is  wrong.  for  the  site  of  the  palace ;    '*  Hoc  dcdit 

^  See  the  plan  in  Edwards*  Liber  de  ecclesiae  W.  Rex  pro  ezcarabio  terras  in 

Hyd&,  p.  xli.     Of  this  palace  no  trace  re-  quiL  domus  Regis  est  in  civitate.*'     Of  an- 

mains.      A  royal  house,  as  'distinguished  other  place,  Laverstock,  we  find  this  curi* 

from  a  castle,   of  William's  reign  would  ous  notice;    "Ulveva  B$ieslau  tenuit  de 

have  been  a  precious  addition  to  our  know-  abbatia  usque  ad  obitum.     Post  mortem 

ledffe  of  domestic  antiquities.  ejus  reddidit  Rex  W.  hoc  manerium  eidem 

^In  the  Liber  Winton  (Domesday,  iv.  ecclesiae  pro  suft  aniiB&  et  uxoris  ejus." 

535)  ^c  ^^*^t  "domus  EmmsB  Regin«  fiiit  The  King  therefore  had  some  claim  after 

quieU  T.R.E.  et  modo  est  quieta."     The  the  death  of  Wulfgifii.     Was  she  one  of 

palace  kept  the  name  of  the  first  Old  Lady  the  widows  of  flien  slain  at  Senlac,  who 

who  held  it.  were  allowed  to  keep  their  lands  as  alms  ? 

'  See  Edwards,   Liber   de   Hyd&,  xli.;  Of  the  mysterious  and  Slavonic- sounding 

Appendix  to  Winchester  Chronicle,  Thorpe,  name  Bttedau,  which  seems  also  to  have 

>•  38^*  puzzled  Mr.  Edwards,  I  can  give  no  ac- 

*  Edwards,  ib. ;    Domesday,  43.     Two  count, 
of  the  new  grants,  Alton  and  Clere,  are 
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Chronicler  simply  tells  us  that  he  laid  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  all  men.^ 
But  the  expressions  of  writers  on  the  other  side  may  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  legal  subtlety  of  William  had  forestalled  another  device  of  later 
times,  and  that  what  those  ^o  paid  looked  on  simply  as  a  tax  was 
clothed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  received  it  with  the  milder  form  of  a 
hauvolmct.  Cities  and  rich  men  made  bountiful  offerings  to  the  new 
King.'  So  churches  and  monasteries  were  equally  liberal  to  one  whose 
fresh  gifts  abundandy  made  up  for  whatever  he  took  away.'  It  is  not 
perfecdy  clear  whether  these  offerings  are  to  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  sums  paid  for  the  redemption  of  lands  or  as 
another  way  of  describing  them.*  We  hear  also  of  the  rich  hoards  of 
Harold,  of  the  goodly  things  of  various  kinds  gathered  in  his  treasure- 
house,  which  the  widespread  commerce  of  England  had  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world.*  These  expressions  of  course 
fall  in  with  those  stories  of  Harold's  greediness  and  parsimony  of 
which  we  have  heard  already.'  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  need  some 
less  suspicious  witness  than  that  of  Norman  panegyrists  and  legend- 
makers  before  we  see  anything  in  these  tales  beyond  a  mse  economy. 
Certain  it  is  that,  afterwards  at  least,  no  one  laid  himself  more  open 
to  the  charge  of  greediness  than  William  himself.^  Now  however, 
according  to  his  own  laureate,  he  showed  nothing  but  bounty.  Of 
the  wealth  which  came  into  his  hands  from  all  Uiese  sources,  part 
went  to  reward  the  companions  of  his  warfare,  but  far  more,  we  are 
told,  to  the  poor  and  to  monasteries  and  churches,  seemingly  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  beyond  sea.'  But  these  last  were  naturally  the  chief 
objects  of  his  thankfulness  and  bounty.     First  of  aQ  came  the  mother 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066  (just  after  the  ac-  •  Will.  Pict.  143.  "In  hujus  ergo  Im- 
cooDt  of  the  coronation  oath),  *'  swa  )>eah  peratoris  [Regis  Regum  sc.]  quasi  tributum 
kide  gyld  on  mannum  swi^e  sti9."  Wil-  large  erogavit  quod  Heraldi  Regis  serarium 
liam  of  Poitiers,  on  the  other  hand,  says  avare  inclusit.  Terrae  illi  sua  fertilitate 
(147),  **  Tributis  et  cunctis  ad  regium  opimse  uberiorem  opulentiam  comportare 
fiscnm  reddendis  modum  qui  non  gravaret  soliti  sunt  negotiatores  gaza  advectitia. 
posnit."  This  however,  whatever  truth  Maximi  numero,  genere,  artificio,  thesauri 
we  may  choose  to  see  in -it,  is  probably  compositi  fiierant,  aut  custodiendi  ad  yanum 
meant  to  refer  to  regular  and  permanent  gaudium  ayaritise,  aut  luzu  AngUco  turpiter 
taxation,  while  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  consumendi." 

suggest  a  single  extraordinary  payment.  *  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  282,  421. 

^Wfll.   Pict.   144.     "Id  munificenti*        ^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.     "He  wacs  on 

studium  adjurit  non  modicus  census,  quern  gitsunge  befeallan,  and  grsBdinaesse  he  lufode 

undique  dyitates  et  locupletes  quique  ob-  mid  ealle."     This  is  another  story  from 

tulerant  novitio  domino.**  what  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (146) ; 

'  lb.  155.    **  Abundantes  ecclesise  trans-  '*  Nam,   uti   adversus  libidines    alias,    ita 

maiinaB  aUqua  d  libentes  quae  in  Galliam  adversus  avaritiam  invictum  animum  gere- 

transfcrret  dederunt,  quoniam  ea  multuplo  bat.*' 
redemit  rebus  aliis."  '  Will.  Pict.  144.    "  Quorum  partem  ad 

*  On  the  redemption,  see  above,  p.  16.  ministros  confecti  belli  magnifice  erogavit. 
It  is  possible  that  the  two  Chroniclers  may  plurima  ac  pretiosissima  egenis  et  monas« 
mean  the  same  thing  by  two  such  different  teriis  diversarum  provindarum  distnbuit." 
forms  of  ejq>ression. 
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of  all  churches,  the  church  to  whose  approval  it  might  be  ahnbst  said 
to  be  owing  that  he  held  the  Crown  of  England  at  all.  Words,  we 
are  told,  would  fail  to  describe  the  wealth,  in  gold  and  silver  and 
precvpus  objects  of  all  kinds,  which  King  William  sent  as  his  thank- 
offering  to  Pope  Alexander.^  The  New  Rome  herself — a  witness 
to  the  place  which  the  New  Rome  still  held  in  the  minds  of  men — 
Avould  have  wondered  at  the  gifts  which  the  Conqueror  poured  into 
the  lap  of  the  Old.*  One  gift  was  precious  above  all,  alike  for  its 
intrinsic  value  and  as  a  record  of  the  victory  which  had  been  won. 
In  return  for  the  consecrated  banner  which  Toustain  had  borne 
beside  him  at  Senlac,  William  now  sent  the  fallen  gonfanon  of 
Harold,  on  which  the  skill  of  English  hands  had  so  vainly  wrought 
the  golden  form  of  the  Fighting  Man.^  The  churches  of  all  the  lands 
whence  soldiers  had  flocked  to  his  standard,  or  where  prayers  had 
been  put  up  for  his  success,  were  enriched  with  the  holy  spoils  of 
conquered  England.  The  gifts  which  William  bestowed  on  the 
smallest  monastery  were  gifts  which  a  metropolitan  church  would  not 
have  despisedk*  Golden  crosses  studded  with  jewels,  precious  vest- 
ment3,  chalices  of  gold,  even  ingots  of  the  same  costly  metal,^  were 
scattered  at  William's  bidding  through  the  churches  of  France,  Aqui- 
taine,  Burgundy,  and  Auvergne.?  But  precious  above  all  were  the 
gifts  which  his  own  Normandy  received  from  the  hands  of  ho-  son 
and  sovereign.  The  colds  and  storms  of  Januaiy  did  not  hinder  him 
from  sending  messengers  across  the  sea,  who  at  once  announced  his 
elevation,  and  ^o  with  the  news  bore  the  thank-offerings  of  the  King 
and  Conqueror  to  the  holy  places  of  his  own  land.''  Every  loyal 
Norman  heart  beat  high  wiUi  joy  at  the  news  that  Duke  William  had 
become  a  King.^     He  himself  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  visit  his 

»  Will.  Pict.  144.  "RomaiMB  Ecdesia 
sancti  Petri  pecuniam  in  auro  atque  ar- 
gento  ampliorem  quam  dicta  credibile  sit.** 

'  lb.  '*  Ornamenta  quse  Byzantium  per- 
cara    haberet  in   manum  Alexandri  Papae 


transmisit." 

'  lb.  **  Memorabile  qnoque  vexillum 
Heraldi,  hominis  armati  imaginem  inteztam 
habens  ex  auro  purissimo  [see  yol.  iiL  p. 
318] ;  quo  spolio  pro  munere  ejusdem 
Apostolici  benignitate  sibi  misso  par  red- 
deret:  simul  et  triumphum  de  tyranno 
RomsB  ulteriusque  optatum  pulcre  judi- 
caret." 

*  lb.  "Splendide  adomaret  metropoli- 
tanam  basilicam,  quod  minimum  in  his 
donis  coeniobolum  aliquod  laetificayit." 

'  lb.  "AlisB  cruces  aureas  admodum 
grandes  insigniter  gemmatas,  plerxque 
libras  auri  vel  ex  eodem  metallo  vasa,  non- 
nuUjB  pallia  vel  pretiosum  aliud  quid  acce- 


pere."  These  things  were  evidently  among 
the  pretended  gifts  of  the  English  monas- 
teries which  r  have  mentioned  just  before. 
'  lb.  **  Mille  ecclesiis  Francise,  Aqui- 
taniz,  Burgundiae,  necnon  ArvemisB,  alia- 
mmque  regionum  perpetuo  celebre  erit 
Willelmi  Regis  memoriale."  Benott 
(37882)  oddly  dianges  Auvergne  into 
Saxony ; 

••  N'dut  en  France  riche  moster, 

N'en  Aquitaine  n'en  Borgoigne, 

Ne  par  tot  d  que  vers  Saissoigne, 

Ou  il  n'enveiast  ses  presenz 

Riches  e  precios  e  jenz." 
'  Will.  Pict,  I44.  "Munera  quidem 
gratissima  Nornunnias  advenerunt  a  suo 
dulci  nato,  pio  patre,  festinante  aiiRecta 
missa,  quum  ssevitia  temporis  atque  maris, 
intrante  Januario,  esset  acerrima.' 

'  lb.  145.     "Nulhis  umquam  illuxft  d 
[Normannifc]  dies  Istior,  quam  quum  certo 
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native  land  in  all  the  glorj  of  conquest  and  in  all  the  splendour  of  his 
new  lanL  His  first  stay  in  England  took  up  less  than  three  months 
from  the  day  of  his  coronation,  less  than  six  months  from  the  day  of 
his  first  landing  at  Pevensey. 

But,  before  he  ventured  to  leave  his  new  Kingdom,  William  had  to 
take  measures  for  its  government  and  defence  during  his  absence. 
We  must  here  remember  his  position.   He  was  King  over  all  England, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other  King,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  men  of 
aH  England  had  outwardly  become  his  men.     But  he  was  in  actual 
possession  of  only  a  small*  part  of  the  country.     It  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  exact  extent  of  the  fully-conquered  territory.     The  south- 
eastern shires,  Sussex  and  the  Earldom  of  Leofwine,  were,  I  need  not 
say,  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of  the  Conqueror.     Kent  and  Sussex, 
above  ail,  had  not  only  seen  the  ffower  of  their  inhabitants  cut  off  in 
the  great  battle;  they  had  seen  every  inch  of  their  territory,  eccle- 
siastical estates  alone  excepted,  portioned  out  among  foreign  masters. 
Not  a  rood  of  groimd  in  those  shires  remained  in-  the  hands  of  an 
English  tenant-in-chief  of  the  King.*     Westwards  we  have  traced 
WiDiam  in  person  as  far  as  Wallingford,  and  by  his  representatives  as 
fiir  as  Winchester.     There  is  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  the  submission 
of  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  part  of  Oxfordshire ;  as  to  the  town  of 
Oxford  itself  the  evidence  is  far  from  clear.'     On  the  other  hand 
Exeter,  and  with  it  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  was  still  untouched. 
In  Herefordshire  and  (»  the  Welsh  border  the  state  of  things  was 
veiy  unsettled.     The  Norman   colony,  planted  in  that  region  by 
Eadward  and  so  strangely  tolerated  by  Harold,  was  still  doing  its 
work.     Osbem,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  Sheriff  under  Ead- 
ward, even  when  Harold  was  Earl  of  the  shire,'  and  his  father  Richard, 
the  old  offender,  still  lived;     Their  own  Richard's  Castle  was  a  ready- 
made  outpost  of  the  Norman  King.     And  by  some  means,  doubtless 
through  Osbem's  office  of  Sheriff,  they  were  also  in  command  of  the 
city  of  Hereford,  where,  probably  under  Osbem's  hands,  a  castle  had 
now  sprung  up.^    But  the  most  powerful  Englishman  in  those  parts, 

lesdvit  Pripdf>eni  wmm,  awtanm  auifuieti  could  almost  have  fancied  that  the  wor<ls 

Ualm,  Regem   esse."    He  goes  on  with  "  Herefordenses  castellaoi  **  referred  to  **  the 

nmcb  more  in  the   same  strain,  but  the  castle  "  in  Herefordshire,  that  is  Richard's 

words  which   I  hare  put  in  Italics  form  Castle  (see  yol.  ii.  p.  90) ;  but  the  words 

William's  real  title  to  honour.  of  the  Worcester  Chronicler,  "  pa  castel- 

'  In  Kent  and  Sussex  we  find  none  of  merni  on  Hereforda,*'  seem  to  fix  the  meaa* 

the  dast  of  King^  Tbegns  of  whom  I  have  ing  to  the  city  itself.     It  is  possible  that 

already  spoken  in  Berkshire.     See  above,  Harold  himself,  during  the  Welsh  war,. may 

p.  21.  have  found  it  expedient  to  build  a  castle  at 

'  See  Appendix  C,  S.  Hereford.     But  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  and  above,  p.  34.  been   a  woik   of  Osbem   himself  during 

*  Florence  (1067)  *P«aks  of  the  *•  Here-  these  first  months  of  William's  presence  in 
fordenses    castellani    et    Richardus    filius  England. 

Saob'*  as-  the  opponents  of  Eadric.     Iv 
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Eadric  the  Wild,  who  bears  the  title  of  Child  ^  and  is  described  as  the 
son  of  -^Ifric  the  brother  of  Eadric  Streona,^  had  refused  to  submit ;  * 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  homage  had  been  received  from*  the 
Welsh  Princes.  Of  the  remaining  shires  of  Harold's  own  Earldom, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wiltshire,  our  accounts  are  less 
certain.  Wiltshire  had  probably  submitted  along  with  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire,  but  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  still  held  out.  In  the  central  and  northern  part  of  England  it 
does  not  seem  that  William  had  taken  a  single  step  to  secure  sub- 
mission beyond  receiving  the  homage  of  their  Earls  and  reinstating^ 
them  in  their  offices.  In  the  East  of  England  William's  dominion 
was  secured  by  the  possession  of  Norwich,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Earldom  of  Gyrth.*  In  short  the  state  of  things  seems  roughly  to 
have  been  on  this  wise.  The  batde  of  Senlac  and  his  later  campaigns 
and  .progresses  had  given  William  real  possession  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  regions  of  !England  which  had  been  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  House  of  Godwine.  The  south-western  shires, 
the  West-Saxon  Wealhcyn^  alone  seem  to  have  held  out.  William  in 
short  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  those  whom  he  had  himself  over- 
come. He  had  become,  as  Harold  had  been,  K.ing  in  the  fullest 
sense  over  the  West-Saxons  and  the  East- Angles.  Over  the  districts 
ruled  by  the  sons  of  JElfgar  he  held,  as  Harold  had  held,  a  supremacy 
which  the  sons  of  iElfgar  were  anxious  to  throw  off  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  singular  analogy  between  the  position  of  Harold  at  the 
beginning  of  one  year  and  the  position  of  William  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  is  one  which  I  have  pointed  out  already.'^  I  may  add  that 
both  princes  tried  the  same  means,  and  that  both  tried  them  in  vain, 
for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Northern  Earls.  The  tie  of  marriage 
or  promised  marriage  "was  attempted  in  both  cases.  But  as  the  bridal 
of  Ealdgyth  brought  no  Northumbrian  warriors  to  Harold's  side  at 
Senlac,  so  the  promise  of  William's  daughter  to  Ealdgyth's  brother 
worked  very  little  towards  bringing  the  Mercian  shires  into  practical 
submission  to  the  Conqueror. 

I  have  already  sliown  that  Harold's  nominal  dominion  over  North- 
humberland  was  changed  into  a  reality  by  one  of  the  most  signal 
instances  on  record  of  the  might  of  persuasion.'  We  shall  presently 
see  that  William's  nominal  dominion  over  the  same  country  was 
changed  into  a  reality  only  by  fire  and  sword.  And  the  dominion  of 
William  over  the  districts  where  his  authority  was  really  acknowledged 
had,  before  he  could  venture  again  to  cross  the  sea,  to  be  secured  by 

*  5ce'ChroiL  Wig.  1067.  and   Appendix  E. 

*  Fl,  Wig.   1067.    "  Eo    tempore    ex-        •  lb.    "  Se  dcdcre  "Regi  dedignabatur." 
stitit  qaidam  prsepotens  minister,  Edricus,         *  See  below,  p.  67. 

cognomento  Silvaticus,  filius  ^ifrici,  fra-        '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 
tris  Edrici  Streonae/'    See  above,  p.  13,        *  lb.  p.  42. 
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means  of  which  neither  Harold  nor  any  other  English  King  was 
likelj  to  dream.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
castles  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  of  the  general 
indignation  which  was  awakened  by  the  building  of  a  single  castle  in 
Herefordshire  by  a  single  Norman  adventurer.*  Harold  however  had 
not  scrupled  to  follow  the  Norman  example  in  this  matter  in  positions 
where  the  fortress  would  act,  not  as  a  centre  of  oppression  against 
Englishmen,  but  as  a  defence  against  invading  enemies.  He  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  built  the  famous  casde  at  Dover ;  *  it  is  possible  that  he 
had  built  one  at  Hereford,'  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  had  also  built 
another  at  Arundel.  Domesday  at  least  bears  its  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  castle  there  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward,*  a  solitary 
instance  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Survey.  But  now  the  age  of 
casde-building  fairly  set  in.  It  was  William's  policy  to  keep  the 
conquered  land  in  check  by  commanding  every  town  and  every 
important  point  by  one  of  these  fortresses,  which  became  in  truth  the 
fetters  of  England.'  We  have  already  seen  him  begin  the  work 
on  the  heights  of  Hastings,'  and  go  on  with  it  in  the  greatest  city  of 
the  land.'  And,  as  we  follow  his  steps,  we  shall  see  that,  at  every 
stage  of  the  Conquest,  the  building  of  a  castle  in  a  conquered  town 
was  ever  the  first  work  of  the  Conqueror's  foresight.  Most  of  the 
casdes  whose  foundation  is  distinctly  recorded  naturally  belong  to 
places  which  came  into  William's  hands  in  the  course  of  later  warfare. 
But  there  were  castles  in  Southern  and  Eastern  England  also,  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  their  foundation  at  least,  if  not  their  completion, 
was  among  the  very  first  works  of  William's  reign.  In  one  case 
indeed  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  borough  of  Nor- 
wich, not  yet  an  episcopal  city,  was,  as  we  have  seen,*  one  of  the 
chief  among  English  towns,  the  chiefest  by  far  in  its  own  quarter 
of  England,  the  capital  of  the  Earldom  held  successively  by  Harold, 
-filfgar,  and  Gyrth.  It  had  now  fully  recovered  from  the  damage 
which  it  had  suffered  in  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Ulfcytel.  The  Nor- 
man panegyrist  speaks  of  it  as  a  noble  and  powerful  city,  inhabited 
by  rich,  daring,  and  he  is  pleased  to  add  faithless,  citizens.*    In  King 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  qu&  consulere  in  conctis  Regi  novit,  immu- 

*  See  yol.  iii  p.  558.  nita  regni  providissim&  dispositione  perlus- 
'  See  above,  p.  41.  travit,  ac  ad  arceodos   hostium  excursus 

*  Domesday,  33.  "  Castrum  Harundel  tutissima  castella  per  opportuoa  loca  stabili- 
T.  R.  E.  reddebat  de  quodam  molino  zl.  vit,  quae  milituro  electissimo  robore  et 
soUdos."  uberrima  stipendioram  copi4  munivit." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  C  (speaking  however  of  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 
a  tomefrhat  bter  time) ;  *'  Rex  igitur  se-  ^  See  t^yt,  p.  1-2. 
cessos  regni  .  providenttus  perlustravit,  et  *  Vol.  i.  p.  317. 

opportuna  loca  cootni  ^xcursiones  hostium  *  Will.  Pict.  148.  "  Ouenta  urbs  est  no- 
commaoivit."  So  Will.  Qem.  vii.  42,  bilis  atque  valens.  Gives  ac  finitimos  habet 
'*Rez  autem  moaitus  quidem  prudenti&,    divites,  infidos,  et  audaces."     "Gueata" 
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Eadward^s  reign  the  burghers  of  Norwich  had  reached  the  great 
number  of  thirteen  hundred.^  It  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea  which  separated,  or  rather  united,  England  and  Denmark,  and  the 
citizens,  like  the  rest  of  the  men  of  E^st-Anglia,  had  no  doubt  a 
strong  Danish  element  among  them.  Norwich  was  therefore  a  point 
which  called  for  special  attention  at  the  hands  of  a  conqueror  whose 
Crown  might  at  any  moment  be  threatened  by  a  Scandinavian  rival.' 
A  fortress  was  therefore  built  within  the  walls  of  the  city,'  a  fact 
which  at  once  shows  that  the  city  itself  was  already  fortified,  and  that 
the  new  fortress  was  mainly  intended  as  a  curb  upon  the  citizens 
themselves.  Whether  William's  present  work  was  really  the  beginning 
of  the  great  fortress  whose  shell  still  survives,  or  whether  all  that  was 
now  done  was  to  provide  in  a  hasty  way  for  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  local  inquirers.  In  the  course  of 
William's  reign  other  castles  arose  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
which  was  already  subdued,  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Bramber, 
Lewes,  Carisbroke,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor,  the  last  being  the  most 
£unous  and  abiding  of  all.  Of  most  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the 
beginnings  at  least  belong  to  this  early  stage  of  William's  reign,  but 
all  or  most  of  them  have  either  perished  or  survive  only  in  the  form 
of  representatives  of  later  date.  The  present  keep  of  Rochester 
above  all  is  the  noblest  example  of  the  Norman  military  architecture 
of  the  next  generation.  In  all  these  castles  we  are  told  that  William 
placed  trusty  and  valiant  captains,  who-  had  come  with  him  from 
Gaul,  at  the  head  of  large  forces  of  horse  and  foot.*  The  expression 
"  from  Gaul "  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  witness  to  the  importance  of  the 
force  which.  William  had  drawn  from  lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of 

would     of    course,     if   &ere    were    no  ilUt  Xxxzk  de  qu&  Heroldns  habeb&t  socam 

reason  to  the  contrary,  mean  Winchester,  soot  xv.  burgenses.*' 

Vinta  Belgarumt  but  the  description  given  '  Will.  Pict.  149.     "  Danos  in  auxilivao 

of  its  position  shows  that  the  Archdeacon  citius  redpere  potest.   A  mart,  qood  Angloc 

must  have  taken  a  cbssical  fit,  and  that  he  a  Danis  separat,  millia  passuum  qnatoor- 

means  VerUa  Icenomm,  of  which  Norwich,  deoim  distat." 

though  not  exactly  on  the  site,  may  fairly  '  lb.  **  Hujus  quoque  urbis  intra  mceni» 

pass  as  a  representative.     Benoit  however,  munitionem    construxit.**    So    Ord.    Vit. 

in  translating  William  of  Poitiers  (37949)*  506  B.    "  Intra  mcenia  Guentse  opibus  et 

says,  munimine  nobilis  urbis  et  mari  contignae, 

**  Guincestre  ert  mnlt  noble  cit^"  8cc  validam  arcem  construxit.*'     This  almost 

^  Domesday,  ii.  116.    **  In  Norvic  erant  looks  as  if  the  famoas  castle  of  later  times 

tempore  Regis  E.  mgccxx.*'    The  numbers  was  now  at  least  begun,  though  the  words 

bad  sadly  dwindled  at  the  time  of  the  Siir'>  may  mere^  rdicr  to  some  temporary  pre- 

▼ey.     In  116  6  we  read,  **  Modo  sunt  in  decessor. 

burgo  DCLXV.  burgenses  Anglici  et  consue-  *  lb.     148.      **  Custodes    in    eastellis 

tuduies  reddunt,  et  ccclzzz.  bofdarii  qui  stienuos  viros  collbcavit,  ext  GaUn    tra- 

propter  pauperiem  nullam  reddunt  oonsue-  ductos,  quorum  fidei  pariter  ac  vtituti  cre- 

tndinem,  et  in   illA  terr&  qnam  tenebant  debat,  cum  multitudine  peditum  et  equi- 

Stigandus  T.  R.  E.  manent  modo  ex  illis  turn." 
superioribus  xxzviin.  burgenses  .  .  .  et  ia 
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liis  own  Duchj.  The  foreign,  especially  the  Breton,  auxiliaries,  must, 
at  this  stage  of  the  Conquest,  have  been  numerous  and  formidable, 
and  we  shall  see  that,  later  in  his  reign,  William  was  well  pleased 
to  get  lid  of  them.  To  encourage  the  commanders  of  these  fort- 
resses under  the  toils  and  dangers  which,  peaceful  as  the  country 
seemed,  it  was  assumed  that  they  would  still  have  to  undergo,  they 
were  endowed  by  the  King  with  wealthy  fiefsJ  It  is  now  that  we  are 
assured  that,  among  all  William's  grants  of  this  kind,  nothing  was 
given  to  a  Frenchman  which  was  unjustly  taken  from  an  Englishman.^ 
That  is,  as  I  have  already  explained  it,  William  despoiled  none  of  his 
new  subjects,  except  those  who,  whether  dead  or  alive,  were,  in  his 
reading  of  the  Law,  justly  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.' 

Among  these  faithful  servants  of  the  Conqueror  who  were  thus 
set  to  bear  rule  ov^  Englishmen,  or  more  truly  to  hold  Englishmen 
in  check,  two  claim  special  notice,  both  from  the  place  which  they 
have  already  held  in  out  narrative  and  from  the  office  which  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  fill.  High  above  all  those  whom  William  put  in 
places  of  trust,  he  chose  as  his  special  lieutenants  and  representatives 
in  absence  his  brother  and  his  chosen  friend.  The  rule  of  the 
conquered  land  was  entrusted  to  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  man  who 
had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the  invasion  of 
England,^  smd  to  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  had  had,  next  to  the 
Conqueror  himself,  the  greatest  share  in  making  ^e  invasion  success- 
ful The  panegyrist  of  William  tells  us  that  he  knew  his  namesake, 
the  son  of  Osbern,  to  be  specially  dear  to  the  Normans  and  specially 
dreaded  by  the  English.'  Of  Odo,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
that,  dear  as  he  was  to  Normans  and  Bretons,  even  the  English 
themselves  were  not  such  barbarians  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  him. 
They  saw  that,  whether  as  Prelate  or  as  temporal  ruler,  he  was  entitled 
not  only  to  their  fear  but  to  their  reverence  and  love.*  These  two 
specially  favoured  chiefs  were  invested  with  English  Earldoms,  and  were 
entrusted  with  a  general  command  over  the  whole  of  the  conquered 
country.  But,  even  at  this  early  time,  William  began  that  policy  of 
division  which  has  affected  the  whole  course  of  English  history  since. 
In  the  Northern  part  of  England,  where  ius  power  was  purely  nominal, 

*  WilL  Pict.  148.   '*  Ipsis  opalenta  bene-    had  lasted  between  him  and  the  Duke  from 
dntribuH,  pro  quibns  laboces  ac  pericvU     their  earliest  days. 

libeotibos  animis  toierarent."  *  Will.  Pict.  150.     After  a  long  pane- 

'  See    the    extract    from    William    of  gyric  on   Odo,   be  winds   up;   "Libentes 

P(Ktiers  in  p.  31.  eidem  obsequebantur,  ut  accepttssimo  do- 

'  See  above,  p.  14.  mino,    Normanni     atque    Britanni.     Nee 

^  See  Tol.  iiL  p.  174,  198.  Angli   adeo    barbaii   fuerunt,  quin   facile 

*  Win.  Pict.  149.  '*  Hunc  Normannis  intelligerent  hnnc  praesulem,  hunc  przfec- 
eariiSBfciim,  Anglis  mazimo  terrori  esse  turn,  merito  ttmeoidum  esse,  venerandum 
sddMt."     He  enlarges  on  William  Fitz-  quoqne  ac  diligendum.'* 

Osbem's  merits  and  on  the  friendship  which 
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he  was  constrained  for  a  season  to  leave  the  successors  of  Leofric  and 
Siward  in  possession  of  the  vast  governments  held  by  their  prede- 
cessors.    But,  within  that  part  of  the  land  which  was  really  his  own, 
William  was  not  going  to  allow  the  growth  of  any  power,  even  in  the 
hands  of  those  dearest  to  him,  which  had  the  faintest  chance  of  be- 
coming dangerous  to  his  own.     There  was  no  longer  to  be  an  Earl  of 
the  West-Saxons  or  an  Earl  of  the  East- Angles,  wielding  the  vast 
powers  and  ruling  over  the  vast  territory  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Earls  of  the  Houses  of  Godwine  and  Leofric.     Returning  in  this  to 
earlier  English  practice,  the  Earl  under  William  was  to  have  the  rule 
of  a  single  shire  only,  or  if  two  shires  were  ever  set  under  one  Earl, 
they  were  at  least  not  to  be  adjoining  shires.^    The  results  of  this 
change  have  been  of  the  highest  moment.     This  one  resolution  of 
the  Conqueror  did  more  than  any  other  one  cause  to  make  England 
an  united  Kingdom,  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  asunder  like  France 
and  Germany.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  King  of  the 
English  had  widely  different  interests.     William  would  not  run  the 
faintest  chance  of  having  such  a  feudatory  in  his  own  Kingdom  as  his 
own  lord  the  King  of  the  French  had  in  William's  own  person.     A 
Norman  Earl  of  all  Wessex,  feeling  himself  in  truth  Earl  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  might  well  have  forgotten  that  the  law  of  England 
looked  on  him  simply  as  a  magistrate  accountable  to  the  King  and 
his  Witan,  and,  uncjer  a  King  who  showed  the  least  weaknes.s,  he 
might  have  found  opportunities  of  growing  into  a  territorial  prince. 
But  William  the  Great  never  showed  weakness  in  any  matter,  and  in 
this  matter  he  followed  a  course  which  cut  off  all  fear  of  danger. 
An  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  might  be  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the 
King  and  to  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom;  there  was  no  such  danger  in 
a  local  Earl  of  Kent  or  Hereford.     William  thus  took  care  that  no 
one  man  in  his  Kingdom  should  be  stronger  than  the  King.     Any 
one   noble,  however  powerful,  could  be  at  once  overcome.     This 
secured  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  in  one  way.     In  order  to  resist  the 
royal  power  with  any  hope  of  success,  the  nobles  had  to  combine 
with  one  another  and  to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  people.     Thus  the 
Old-English  parliamentary  instincts  which  the  Conquest  for  a  while 
checked  were  again  awakened  and  strengthened,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Kingdom  was   secured  in  another  way.     It  was  precisely  because 
William  for  a  while  overthrew  English  freedom,  because  he  knew  how 
to  win  for  himself  such  a  power  as  no  King  of  the  English  had  ever 
held  before  him,  that  in.  the  end  national  unity  and  national  freedom 
appeared  again  in  more  perfect  shapes  than  they  had  ever  taken  in  the 
days  of  our  old  insular  independence. 

^  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  seem  both  to  have    glia  were  only  JDit  beginning  to-be  k>oked 
been  under  the  government  of  Ralph  of    upon  as  distinct  shires. 
Wader,  but  the  two  divisions  of  East-An- 
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The  firstfniits  of  the  new  system  were  seen  in  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Odo  to  the  Palatine  Earldom  of  Kent*  and  of  William 
Rtz-Osbem  to  the  Earldom  of  Hereford.'  The  immediate  and 
permanent  authority  of  both  was  thus  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds;  the  wider  commission  which  they  also  held  was  a  mere 
temporary  delegation  of  authority  during  the  King's  absence.  In  this 
last  character  they  seem  to  have  been  joined  together  as  co-regents, 
while  each  had  his  own  special  province  within  the  limits  common  to 
botk'  The  South,  which,  we  are  assured,  was,  through  its  neighbour- 
hood and  intercourse  with  Gaul,  somewhat  less  savage  than  the  rest  of 
the  island,  was  put  under  the  milder  rule  of  the  Bishop.^  It  was  left 
to  the  new  Earl  of  Hereford  to  keep  watch  against  the  still  indepen- 
dent North,  and  Norwich,  with  its  newly  rising  castle,  was  put  under 
his  special  care.'  These  two  extreme  points  of  his  province,  Here- 
ford on  the  West  and  Norwich  on  the  East,  show  plainly  how  far  the 
real  dominion  of  William  reached  towards  the  North.  The  two  Earls 
were  to  be  the  royal  lieutenants  during  William's  absence,  and  they 
were  specially  bidden  to  be  diligent  in  the  great  work  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  land  by  the  building  of  castles.' 

'William  of  Poitiers  (149)  implies,  '  From  the  language  of  Orderic  (5  2 1  D) 
without  directly  itatiog,  Odo's  appoint-  one  might  have  thought  that  William  Fitz- 
ment  as  Earl ;  **  Castrum  DoTeram  Odoni  Osbem  did  not  receive  the  Earldom  till 
fntri  suo  commisit,  cum  adjaccnte  or&  1070,  but  Florence  (1067)  says  expressly, 
australi,  quae,  nomine  vetusto  Cantium  "  Willelmum  filium  Osbemi,  quem  in  Here- 
dicta,  GalHam  propius  spectat."  The  fordensi  provincift  Comitem  constituerat.*' 
Peterborough  Chronicler  also  calls  him  ^  The  joint  commission  of  Odo  and 
Earl  (1087),  though  without  naming  his  Wilijam  appears  faintly  in  the  Worcester 
Earldom ;  **  He  hzfde  eorldom  on  Engle-  Chronicle,  1 066  ;  "  and  Oda  Riscop  and 
iande."  But  in  the  next  year  we  read  Wyllelm  Eorl  beHfen  her  efter."  It  is 
that  "Odo  .  .  .  ferde  into  Cent  to  his  more  distinct  in  Florence,  1067 ;  "  Fratrem 
coridome.**  So  Florence,  1088 ;  '*  Odo  suum  Odonepi  Baiocensem  et  Willelmum 
Episcopus  Baiocensis,  qui  et  erat  Comes  filium  Osberni  Angliae  custodes  relinquens." 
(^ntnariensis."  His  Earldom  is  implied  in  So  Will.  Pict.  156.  "Interea  Baiocensis 
the  account  of  his  dealings  with  Lanftanc,  as  Prsesul  Odo  et  Willelmus  Osbemi  filiui 
well  as  in  the  well-known  story  of  his  seizure  przfecturas  in  regno,  uterque  suam,  lauda- 
byhisbrother'sorders(Wiil.  Malm.  iii.  377;  biliter  administrabant,  interdum  simul  agi- 
Ord.  Vit.  647  C).  So  Orderic,  directly  after  Untes,  modo  diversi." 
the  story,  speaks  of  bis  *'comitatasCantisB,"  *  Will.  Pict.  149.  "Cantium  .  .  .  Gal- 
and  in  (i66  C  he  says  still  more  expressly,  Ham  propius  spectat,  unde  et  a  minus  feris 
**Odo<'imirum,utsuprad]ctumest,P^latinus  hoounibus  incolitur.  Consueverant  enim 
Cantic  Comes  erat,  et  plures  sub  se  comites  merces  oun  Belgis  mutare." 
Tirosquepotenteshabebat."  So  also  William  'See  above,  p.  43.  The  words  of 
of  Mahnesbury,  just  before  telling  the  story  Winiam  of  Poitiers  (149),  **  Ibidem  [Ouen- 
of  his  seizure,  says,  **Odonem,  quem  ad  ts]  WiUelmum  reliquit  Osbemi  filium 
cpiscopatnm  Baiocensem  provexit  Comes,  pcsecipuum  in  exercitu  suo,  nt  in  vice  suA 
Comitem  Cantise  Rex  instituit."  So  Ead-  interim  toti  regno  Aquilonem  versus  pne^ 
mer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  556.  Migne.  esset,"  show  that  "  Ouenta  "   cannot  be 

I  do  not  presume  to  explain  the  exact  Winchester, 

distinction  implied  in  the  words  **  Palatiaus  *  Flor.  Wig.  1067.    *'  Castella  per  loca 

Comes.**  firman  prsecepit." 
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Besides  these  two  great  Viceroys,  we  also  know  the  names  of  some 
of  the  subordinate  captains  who  held  commands  under  them.  The 
few  whose  names  appear  in  the  history  were  all  of  pare  Norman 
birth.  The  Castle  of  Dover,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  government  of 
Odo,  was  entrusted  to  the  immediate  care  of  Hugh  of  Montfort.^ 
Of  him  we  have  heard  in  two  widely  different  characters  on  different 
sides  of  the  sea.  Dover,  perhaps  again  arising  from  the  ruin  of  the 
Norman  fire,  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  man  who  had  so  well 
guarded  the  burning  streets  of  Mortemer.  The  fortress  raised  by  the 
forethought  of  Harold  was  put  under  the  rule,  not  of  one  who  had 
met  his  axe  face  to  face,  but  of  one  of  the  evil  four  who  had  wrought 
the  last  brutalities  upon  his  disabled  body.*  The  fortress  of  Hastings 
had,  from  the  very  day  when  it  began  to  arise,  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  Humfrey  the  brother-in-law  of  the  more  famous  Hugh 
of  Grantmesnil.'  His  son  Robert,  known  afterwards  as  Robert  of 
Rhuddlan,  had  been  one  of  the  Norman  favourites  of  Eadward ;  he 
had  received  knighthood  at  his  hands,  and  had  held  what  one  would 
think  must  have  been  the  sinecure  office  of  armour-bearer  to  the 
Saint.*  To  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  himself  was  entrusted  the  govefn- 
ment,  or  at  least  the  military  command,  of  the  old  Imperial  city  and  of 
a  district  which  at  least  took  in  the  whole  of  Hampshire.'  As  one 
Norman  Hugh  had  been  s^  by  Emma  to  bear  rule  in  her  morning- 
gift  of  Exeter,'  so  now  Eadgyth  sai^,  perhaps  without  repining,  her 
still  nobler  morning-gift  of  Winchester  placed  under  the  rule  of 
another  Norman  Hugh  of  greater  renown. 

Of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Northern  Earldoms  we  unluckfly  hear 
nothing.  It  was  William's  policy  to  remove  from  the  country  during 
his  absence  all  those  whose  presence  in  it  at  such  a  moment 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  his  authority.  An  honourable  pretext 
was  not  wanting.    The  chief  men  of  England  were  called  upon  to 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  39.     **  Milites  Odonis  maisnil  de  dar&  stitpe  Qeroianoram."  Was 

Baiocasini    Pnesulis    atque    Hugonis     de  Homfrey  a  brother  of  Thurstan  Goz,  and 

Monteforti,   qmbas   oustodia    Dorobemue  therefore    great-unde   of   Hagh    Ead   of 

crediu  erat."     Will.  Pict.  157.     "Muni-  Chester?    -See  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

tiones  costodes   Praesul  Baiocensis    atque  *■  See  Ord.  Vh.  666  C,  669  C,  wbere  we 

Hugo  de  Monteforti."  read  of  Robert,  *'  Hie  Ednardi  Regis  armt- 

'  On  the  doings  of  Hugh  of  Mootfort  at  ger  fuit,  et  ab  21o  dngulum  mihtis  ao- 

Mortemer  and  Soilac,  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  104,  cepit." 

193*  334-  '  lb.  513  B.    **Hugo  de  Grentemaisnil, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  B.    **Sororius  ejus  [Hn-  qui  prtesidatum  Qewissorum,  id  est  Guen- 

gonis  de  Grantemaisnil]  Unfridus  de  Tel-  tanse  regionis,  jam  habacrat."   The  flourish 

liolo,  qui  Hastingas  a  primi  die  construe^  about    the   Gewissi   (compare  a   kindred 

tionis  ad  custodiendum  susceperat."     See  flourish  in  a  charter  of  Eadwig  quoted  in 

also  600  C.     In  669  C  we  read  of  his  son  vol.  i.  p.  371)  need  not  make  us  carry 

Robert,   ''Umfridus  pater  ejus   fuit  Alius  Hugh's  goremment  beyond  Hampshire.  A 

Amfridi  de   progenie   Dacotum.     Adeliza  large  part  of  Wessex  was  stUl  uoconquered. 

▼ero  mater  ejus  soror  Hugoais  de  Greote-  *  See  vol  i.  p.  214. 
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accompany  their  new  King  on  his  visit  to  his  dominions  beyond  the 
sea.  Normans  and  Englishmen,  now  under  the  rule  of  one  common 
sovereign,  were  to  feel,  if  not  as  fellow-countrymen,  at  least  as  fellow- 
snbjects.  They  were  to  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  and 
companionship  of  one  another,  and  each  was  to  look  on  the  land  of 
the  other  as  a  land  not  wlTolly  foreign.  We  are  expressly  assured 
that  those  whom  William  took  with  him  were  not  taken  as  captives, 
bat  as  men  high  in  his  favour,  as  the  men  of  highest  dignity  in  his 
new  realm,  who  were  to  be  further  honoured  by  being  thus  brought  into 
the  closest  companionship  with  the  royal  person.'  But,  if  they  were 
not  taken  as  captives,  we  are  no  less  distinctly  told  that  they  were 
taken  as  hostages.  William  chose  as  his  companions  the  men  whose 
power  he  dreaded  and  of  whose  faithfulness  he  was  doubtful.  In  their 
absence  revolts  would  be  less  to  be  feared.  For  there  would  be  no 
leaders  of  the  first  rank  to  head  them,  and  regard  for  the  Safety  of  those 
who  were  in  William's  hands  might  keep  back  their  friends  from  begin- 
ning disturbances  which  might  be  avenged  on  them.'  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  William  summoned  three  out  of  the  four  Northern  Earls, 
Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  Waltbeof,  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  his 
native  Duchy.  They  could  not  well  refuse.  They  may  have  seen  through 
the  Fcal  motives  of  the  invitation,  but  on  the  surface  everything  was 
friendly  and  honourable.  They  could  not  have  declined  so  flattering  a 
request  from  the  Ejng  whom  they  had  just  acknowledged,  unless  they 
wished  to  hurry  on  the  open  quarrel  which  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as 
his  to  stave  off.  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  Waltheof  accordingly  obeyed 
the  summoifs.'  Of  Oswulf  we  hear  only  incidentally,  but  it  is  plain 
that  he  must  have  given  offence.  If  he  had  failed  to  appear  at  Berk- 
hampstead  or  at  Barking,  to  become  William's  man,  and  to  receive 
bis  Earldom  again  at  William's  hands,  that  wag  quite  ground  enough, 
according  to  the  code  of  the  new  reign,  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traitor 
whose  lands  and  honours  were  forfeited  without  further  sentence. 
But  as  yet  William  exercised  as  little  authority  beyond  the  Tyne  or 
the  Humber  as  he  exercised  in  the  Orkneys.  But  it  was  politic  to 
treat  as  his  own  the  land  which  was  one  day  to  be  his  own.  The  day 
had  not  yet  come  when  he  could  try  the  experiment  of  sending  a 
foreign  Earl  and  foreign  soldiers  into  that  distant  and  dangerous  land. 

^  Will.  I^.   150.     "Praesertim   quum  prindpibus.     Denique  eos  potlssimum,  v«- 

Doa  trabcrentiir  ut  captivt,  sed  dominom  IvH  dsides,  in  potestate  sua  tah  cautelft 

somn  Regem  prozlmi   comitarentnr,  am-  tenendos   existimabat,  quorum   auctoiltat 

I^orem  ex   hoc   gratiam   atque  houorem  vel  salus  propinquis  ct  compatriotis  maximi 

habitari."  esset."      The     Peterborough      Chronicler 

'  lb.      "Abdncere    secmn    decrevevat,  (1067)   pats  all   this   into  a   very  short 

qoomm   pnedpue    fidem    suspictebat    ac  formula ;  "  Her  for  se  cyng  ofer  ssb,  and 

poteatiam,  .  .  .  ut  ipsis  auctoribus  nihil  h&fde  mid  him  gUlas  and  sceattas." 

sob  decessom  siram  noTaretur,  gens  vero  '  lb.     "  Sic  autem  fuere  subacti,  ut  ob- 

tota  minus  ad  rebellionem  valeret  spoliata  sequentissime  facerent  imperata." 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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But  it  was  prudent  to  make  at  least  a  show  of  authority  even  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  land  over  which  he  claimed  to  be  King.  Such 
a  show  of  authority  might  be  made  by  granting  the  forfeited  Earldom 
to  an  Englishman,  and  leaving  him  to  take  possession  of  it  in 
William's  name,  if  he  could.  Such  an  instrument  was  found  in 
Copsige,  the  old  lieutenant  of  Tostig.  A  partizan  of  Tostig  would 
naturally  be  at  feud  with  Oswulf,  as  one  whom-  the  favour  of  Tostig's 
enemy  Morkere  had  restored  to  some  share  of  the  possessions  of  his 
forefathers.^  William  acted  with  speed.  Early  in  the  month  of 
February  (February  4,  1067)  Copsige  was  invested  with  the  Earldom, 
and  he  at  once  set  forth  to  take  possession.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
how  he  fared  on  his  errand.^ 

Besides  the  Earls  and  Prelates  who  are  spoken  of  as  accompany- 
ing William,  there  are  one  or  two  other  leading  churchmen  of  whom 
we  hear  later*  in  the  story,  and  of  whom  we  should  have  been  well 
pleased  to  learn  something  at  this  particular  moment.  One  of  these  is 
iEthelwig,  the  prudent  Abbot  of  Evesham.  High  as  he  had  stood  in 
the  favour  of  Eadward  and  Harold,  he  stood  equally  high  in  the  favour 
of  William.  The  annals  of  his  house  set  him  before  us  as  one  of  the 
first  of  English  Prelates  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  as 
being  at  a  somewhat  ater  time  invested  with  large  authority  in  several 
Mercian  shires.'  Another  Prelate  also,  whose  church  lay  in  the  Earl- 
dom of  Waltheof,  -ZEjthelsige  of  Ramsey,  who  had  borne  to  Harold  in 
his  sickness  the  miraculous  message  of  comfort  from  his  saintly  pre- 
decessor,^ was  also  soon  after  high  in  William's  favour.  He  therefore 
probably  was  so.  already.  The  presence  of  Cqpsige,  JRthelwig,  and 
-ZEithelsige  in  the  Earldoms  of  Morkere,  Eadwine,  and  Waltheof 
resjjectively  may  possibly  have  been  looked  on  as  a  guaranty  for  the 
preservation  of  order  no  less  valuable  than  the  absence  of  the  Earls. 
^i}t  on  all  these  points  of  detail  we  are  Left  to  conjiecture. 

§  3.   William's  First  Visit  to  Normandy, 
March — December  1067. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  royal  voyage.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
embarcation  was  the  same  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  landing  six 
months  before.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  March  the  ships  were 
ready  at  Pevensey,  already  most  likely  the  lordship  of  William's 
brother,  Robert  of  Mortain."    Those  ships,  the  Norman  panegyrist 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ^31.  Peyensey,  lieu  de  d^barquement  de  I'arm^, 

'  See  the  next  Chapter  and  Appendix  F  lei  soldats  normands  partag^rent  entre  eux 

'  Hist  Eres.  89.  les  maisons  des   Taincus.**     He  refers   to 

*  See  vol.  iti.  p.  340.  Domesday,  26,  where   there  is  not,  and 

»  See  Domesday,  20  6.     I  know  not  on  could  not  well  be,  anything  of  the  kind, 
what  authority  Thierry  (i.  273)  says,  "it 
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tells  us,  should  have  been  adorned,  in  ancient  fashion,  with  white 
sails,  as  bearing  a  conqueror  to  his  triumph.^  A  large  body  of 
Englishmen  of  rank  had  assembled  on  the  spot,  either  to  accompany 
the  King  on  his  voyage  or  simply  to  do  him  worship  on  his  de- 
parture." And  of  those  who  were  chosen  for  the  former  dangerous 
honour  the  first  was  Eadgar,  the  King  of  a  moment,  whom  we  are 
told  that  William  had  enriched  with  large  gif\s  of  land  and  enrolled 
among  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.'  Another  was  Stigand  the 
Primate,  whom  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  remove  from  his 
office,  but  with  whom  he  thought  good  to  bear  for  a  while,  till  his 
deposition  could  be  brought  about  by  proper  Papal  commission.  Till 
this  could  be  done,  William  deemed  it  prudent  to  show  all  honour  to 
one  whose  authority  stood  so  high  among  his  countrymen.*  The 
only  other  churchman  of  whom  we  hear  by  name  is  iElthdnoth,  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  whose  obedience  to  William's  summons  is  the  only 
sign  which  we  have  yet  come  across  of  any  authority  being  exercised 
by  the  new  King  in  the  Western  shires.  That  ^thelnoth,  who  was 
afterwards  deposed  from  his  Abbey,  was  already  honoured  by  Wil- 
liam's jealousy  is  a  fact  which  may  be  set  against  the  charges  which 
are  brought  against  him/  Among  laymen  the  only  one  mentioned 
besides  &e  ^theling  and  the  three  Earls,  is  a  Thegn  of  Kent,  who  bore 
the  same  name  as  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.'    Those  however  whose 

'  WilL  Pict.  I  go.    **6tabant  naves  ad  Fnthric  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  for  whose 

tnnsmittendum    paratissimz,    quas    vere  presence  he  quotes  no  authority.    I  suspect 

decnerat  albis  velts   more  veterum  ador-  it  to  be  as  mythical  as  most  other  stones 

natas  esse.    Erant  enim  revectune,  glorio-  about  that  Prelate.     William  of  Poitiers 

sissimum  triompfaum  nuntiaturse,  maxime  (150)   mentions  no  Prelate   but  Stigand, 

optatnm    gaudinm.**      Thierry    (i.    aSi)  but  in  a  flourish  a  little  way  on  (153)  he 

seems  to  think  that  the  sails  actually  were  speaks  of  "  totius  Britanniae  episcoporum 

white.  primatem   atque   magnos   in   transmarinis 

•  WflL  Pict.  150.  "  Conrenit  eodem  coenobiis  abbates.'*  ^thelnoth  appears  in 
moltns  Anglorum  equitatus.**  the  Worcester  Chronicle,    1066,   and    in 

'  See  Appendix  G.  Florence,  1067. 

•  Will.  Pict.  147.  *•  Pontificium  Sti-  •  The  -ffithcling  and  the  three  Earls  are 
£andi,quod  noverat  non  canonicum.minime  mentioned  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  and 
probabat;  sed  Apostolid-  sententiam  ex*  by  Florence  and  William  of  Poitiers,  both 
^Kctare  meliui  quam  properantiiiis>  depo-  of  whom  give  a  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
nere  extstimabat.  Saadebant  et  alix  '*  manege  olSre  gode  men  of  Englalande.'* 
rationes,  nt  ad  tempus  pateretui  atque  Florence  mentions  the  Kentish  Thegn 
hoQorifice  haberet  ilium  cujus  inter  Anglos  ^thelnoth  by^  name  ("  satrapam  Agel- 
auctoritas  erat  summai*'  William  of  nothum.  Cantuariensem "),  distinguishing 
Mahnesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  65  especially  him  from  the*  Abbot,  with  whom  Orderic 
marks  the  unwillingness  of  Stigand  to  go  (506  B)  evidently  confounded  him.  He 
on  this  journey ;  ••Nee  mnlto  post  in  Nor-  is  most  likely  the  ••  Alnod  cild,"  ''Alnod 
maaniam  navigans  sub  velamine  honoris  Chentiscus,*'  **  Alnod  Cantuariensls "  of 
TRutentem  secum  traxit,  ue  quid  perfidise,  Domesday.     See  Appendix  N. 

se  absente,  per  ejus  auctoritatem  in  Anglia         The  Peterborough  Chronicler  (see  above, 

pallularet."  p.  49)   puts,  the   whole  escort    together 

•  On  ^thelnoth,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  under  the  head  of  "gislas."  Oddly  enough, 
Thierry  (i.  aSi)  for  ^theboth  substitutes  he  is- literally  translated  in  the  Nocmanni*. 

E  2 
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names  are  given  us  did  not  form  the  whole  of  William's  English  escort; 
many  "  good  men,"  who  are  otherwise  unrecorded,  went  with  him. 
And,  along  with  his  English  companions,  no  small  amount  of  English 
treasure  also  found  its  way  on  board  William's  ships.  We  are  assured 
that  it  was  all  honourably  gotten  and  was  designed  to  be  honourably 
spent  ;^  but  the  mention  of  it  draws  forth  a  glowing  description  of  the 
wealth  of  England  from  our  Norman  informant.  Gaul,  in  the  widest 
extent  of  its  three  divisions,  could  not  have  furnished  such  wealth  of 
gold  and  silver  as  William  now  brought  from  his  new  conquest,  a 
conquest  which  is  proudly  contrasted  with  the  petty  exploits  of  the 
first  Caesar  in  the  same  island.^  Some  part  of  all  this  wealth  was 
scattered  among  the  companions  of  William's  labours,  while  the  fleet 
was  still  in  the  haven  of  Pevensey.'  But  enough  was  carried 
beyond  sea  to  set  on  fire  the  minds  of  all  those  among  William's 
countrymen  who  had  tarried  by  their  own  hearths  while  the  land 
which  sent  forth  such  goodly  stores  was  in  winning. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  the  inci- 
dental good  effect  of  securing  the  safety  of  seafaring  folk  of  lower 
degree.  A  stop,  we  are  told,  was  put  to  all  piracy  for  a  long  time  to 
come.*  The  expression  is  remarkable ;  it  might  seem  to  imply  that, 
since  the  great  fleet  of  Harold  had  disappeared  from  the  Channel, 
piracy  had  been  specially  rife.  The  Danish  havens  in  Ireland  were 
no  doubt  always  full  of  men  in  whom  the  old  Wiking  spirit  was 
strong,  and  who  were  ready  to  sail  forth  for  fighting  or  plunder 
wherever  either  fighting  or  plunder  was  to  be  had.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  dispossessed  Englishmen  may  have  already  begun,  as  we 
know  that  they  did  before  long,  to  take  service  in  any  quarter  which 
promised  either  a  chance  of  restoration  or  a  hope  of  vengeance  on 
those  who  made  restoration  hopeless.  For  the  present  at  least,  it 
would  seem  that  the  southern  coast  of  England,  the  coast  which 
William's  own  fleet  could  immediately  protect  or  coerce,  remained 
unharried  by  either  friends  or  enemies. 

Nova  Chronica,  1067.     "  Willelmus  Dux,  talnm  Tcctigal,  non  rapioas,  sed  quantum 

et  Rex  ADglorum,  eodem  aimo  mare  tran-  ex  ditione  trium  Galliaram  vix  colHgeretur 

silt,  in  Normanniam  duoens  secum  dbtidts  argentum  atque  aunim.  .  .  .  Cari  metalli 

et  thcsauros."  abundanti&  multipliciter  Gallias  terra  ilia 

^  Will.  Pict.   153.     *'Quod    rectissimo  vincit.     Ut  eniro  horreum  Cereris  dicenda 

jure  acceperat,  quod,  ubi  honectissimsB  ra-  videtur  frumcnti  copia,  sic  flBrarium  Arabic 

tiones  pnttularent,    expendere  cogitabat."  auri  copi&." 

The  panegyrist  clearly  had  a  lurking  doubt  ^  '  Will.  Pict.  150.     *'  At   milites  repa- 

ai  to  the    perfect    righteousness   of  his  triantes,  quorum  in   tantis  negotiis   fiddt 

master.  oper&  usus  fuerat,  Iarg&  manu  ad  eumdem 

*  The  comparison  between  William  and  portum  donavit,  ut  opimum  fhictum  vic- 

CflBsar  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  by  the  torise  secum  omnes  percepisse  gauderent." 

ArchdeaconofLisieux,  pp.  151-154.    The  *  lb.  151.     "  Transmissio  Iubc  mare  diu 

passage  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  pacavit,  piratH  omni  procul  fugato." 
comes  near  the  end ;  '*  Attulit  non  aliquan- 
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The  haven  at  which  William  landed  is  not  told  us.  But  we 
have  full,  perhaps  not  exaggerated,  accounts  of  the  joy  with  which 
the  Duke,  now  a  King,  was  received  in  his  native  land.  Few,  in  any 
time  or  place,  are  slow  to  pay  their  homage  to  a  conqueror,  and  we 
must  never  forget  that,  within  his  own  Duchy  at  least,  few  princes  have 
been  better  entitled  than  William  to  the  real  love  and  thankfulness  of 
their  people.  It  was  Lent ;  it  was  winter ;  but  the  return  of  William 
turned  the  gloomy  season  into  days  of  summer  festival.^  Every  town 
through  w^ch  the  Duke  passed  was  crowded  with  men  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Duchy,  who  pressed  to  set  eyes  once  more  on 
their  own  prince  who  had  won  such  gloiy  for  himself  and  for  the 
Norman  name.'  The  pomp  of  his  approach  to  Rouen,  the  assemblage 
of  all  ages,  rankS)  and  sexes,  carries  back  the  classical  imagination  of 
the  paneg3nrist  to  the  triumphs  of  old  Roman  days.  And  it  is  worth 
noticing  that,  after  he  had  just  spent  all  his  ingenuity  in  proving  the 
exploits  of  William  to  be  in  every  way  greater  than  the  exploits  of 
Csesar,  he  still  seems  to  think  that  he  is  doing  further  honour  to  his 
own  hero  by  likening  his  reception  at  Rouen  to  the  reception  of 
Pompeius  at  Rome.'  At  Rouen  it  probably  was  that  he  again  met 
his  beloved  Duchess,  who,  though  uncrowned,  already,  on  Latin- 
speaking  lips  at  least,  bore  the  royal  tide.*  Aided  by  the  counsel  of 
the  wise  and  aged  Roger  of  Beaumont,  she  had  kept  Normandy  in 
peace  and  prosperity  during  her  husband's  absence;^  and  it  needs  no 
great  flight  of  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  truest  and  purest 
source  of  joy  in  that  proud  entry,  when,  not  the  King  or  the  Con- 
queror, but  the  faithful  partner  of  so  many  cares,  returned  to  the  home 
which,  almost  alone  among  princely  homes,  supplied  a  model  for 
k>wlier  homes  to  follow. 

But  besides  his  own  household,  besides  his  people  at  large, 
William,  the  champion  of  the  Church,  the  Crusader  against  the 
perjured  blasphemer,  the  reformer  of  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
benighted  island,  stood  in  a  more  direct  and  special  relation  to  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  his  Duchy.  He  had  felt  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers  during  his  days  of  warfare ;  they  were  now  in  return  to 

^  Will.  Pict.  154.     "Dieserant  hibemi,  Rothomagum  introiret,   sencs,  pueri,  ma- 

et  qui  pGenitentMB  qoadragesimalis  rigori  troaae,  cunctiqoe  dves  spectatum  proces- 

Tacant.     Ceterom  ubique  agebantur  tam-  serant ;    conclamabant  salutantes  reducem, 

quam  smnniflB  festivi  temporis  fcriae :    sol  adeo  ut  dvitas  ilia  uniyersa  applandere  pu- 

cstiva  serenitdte  iucidus  yidebatur,  gratia  taretur,  sicuti  Roma  quondam  Pompcio  suo 

dieram  solit4  longe  major."    Is  this  merely  applaudens  tripodiavit." 

metaphor,  or  was  William  really  faToured  *  lb.  155.     *' Optime  quidem  egerat  in 

by  the  weather  ?  gubenuculo  domina  nostra  Matildis,  jam 

'  lb.    "  Minorum  sive  remotioram  lo-  nomine   divulgato    Regina,    etsi    nondum 

corum  incoUe  in  urbes,  aut  alio  ubi  facultas  coronata." 

conspideDdi  Regem  daretur.  confluebant."  '  See  toI.  iii.  p.  257. 

'  lb.     **  Qnum  in    metropolim    roam 
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feel  the  benefit  of  his  liberality  in  his  day  of  triumph.  Costly  gifts 
had  already  been  sent  over  the  sea,  and  gifts  yet  more  costly  were 
now  the  witness  of  his  personal  presence.  Regulars  and  seculars 
strove  which  should  pay  the  highest  honours  to  the  returning  hero.* 
And  regulars  and  seculars  alike  were  rewarded  with  such  gifts  as  no 
King  or  Emperor  had  ever  before  lavished  on  holy  men  and  holy 
places.^  Some  churches  William  visited  in  person;  to  others  he  sent 
his  offerings.'  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  personal  pilgrimage 
was  his  own  creation  at  Caen,  his  own  house  of  Saint  Stephen, 
which  it  had  been  one  of  his  last  acts  before  his  voyage  to  England  to 
place  under  the  care  of  his  chosen  counsellor  Lanfranc*  The  two 
now  met  again;  but  no  chronicler  gives  us  the  details  of  their 
meeting.  We  are  left  to  picture  to  curselves  the  mutual  greetings  of 
King  and  Abbot,  and  to  conceive  the  more  secret  discourse  of  the 
man  whose  wit  had  planned  the  great  enterprise  and  the  man  whose 
arm  had  so  far  guided  it  to  success.  But  those  two  men  must  have 
had  other  thoughts  in  their  minds  than  any  that  were  likely  to  occur 
to  the  minds  of  the  mass^of  those  who  greeted  the  Conqueror  on  his 
return.  To  the  shouting  multitudes  and  to  the  rejoicing  clergy  the 
work  no  doubt  seemed  to  be  done,  when  their  Duke  returned  from  his 
island  warfare  hi  the  guise  of  a  triumphant  King.  But  both  William 
and  Lanfranc  must  have  known  that  the  work  was  only  begun,  and 
that  the  real  Conquest  of  England  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  To 
Lanfranc  the  Conqueror  might  not  scruple  to  reveal  the  secret  that 
the  seeming  King  of  the  English  was  in  truth  King  only  over  East- 
Anglia  and  part  of  Wessex.  He  had  with  him  the  Earls  of  the 
North  and  an  Abbot  of  the  West,  but  the  West  and  the  North  were 
still  wholly  unsubdued.  That  York  and  Exeter  would  one  day  be  his, 
no  less  than  London  and  Winchester,  William  could  hardly  doubt ; 
but  as  to  the  way,  the  means,  the  time,  of  making  his  kingship  a 
reality  over  the  whole  realm  there  was  room  for  much  of  thoughtful 
consultation  between  the  two  subde  and  daring  minds  which  now 
again  came  together.  And  there  was  one  point  of  still  deeper 
personal  moment  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's.  William,  we 
know,  had,  among  the  other  objects  of  his  undertaking,  gone  forth  as 
a  missionary  to  reform  the  corrupted  Church  of  England.  The  chief 
Prelate,  in  William  and  Lanfranc's  eyes  the  intrusive  Prelate,  of  that 

*  Will.  Pict.   154.     "  Monaiteria  certa-  jorem  comperimus." 

bant  monachonim  atqoe  cleri  qaodam  in  '  lb.     **  Item  quas  ecclesias  Qon   pne- 

adrentu    lui    carissimi  tutoris   ampliorem  sentift  su&,  muneribas    visitavit   iteram.'* 

officiositatem  impenderent."       Mark    the  **  Iterum  "  must  refer  to  the  gifts  sent  now, 

use  of  the  word  **  mooasterium  "  (see  yol.  i.  as  distinguished  from  those  which  had  been 

p.  a86 ;  ii.  pp.  163,   453)   as   applied  to  already  sent  from  England  in  January.  See 

churches  of  both  cbsses.  above,  p.  40. 

'  lb.      "  Nullius    umquam    Regis    aut  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 
Imperatoris  largitatem  in  oblationibus  ma- 
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corrupted  Chtlrch,  the  Prelate  already  doomed  in  William's  counsels, 
vas  now  one  of  the  most  honoured  among  William's  train,  possibly  a 
guest  within  the  walls  of  Lanfranc's  own  Abbey.*  Is  it  going  too  far 
to  surmise  that,  during  William's  Lenten  pilgrimage  to  Caen,  it  was 
fully  arranged  who  should  be  the  next  to  fiU  the  throne  of  Augustine, 
and  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Primate  who  should  step  into 
the  {^ace  of  the  already  condemned  schismatic  ? 

But  of  all  this  the  writers  of  the  time  tell  us  nothing.     The  meet- 
ing of  William  and  Lanfranc  would  supply  admirable  materials  for  an 
Imaginary  Conversation,  but  all  that  die  historian  can  affirm  with 
positive  certainty  lies  on  the  surface.     The  unfinished  minster,  not  to 
be  hallowed  for  another  ten  years,*  was  rising  under  the  care  of  its 
great  Abbot.     The  gifts  of  William  to  his  own  house  were  splendid. 
To  all  the  churches  which  he  visited  he  gave  costly  vestments  and 
ingots  of  gold;'  woidd  it  be  too  wild  a  flight  of  fancy  to  deem  that 
for  the  church  of  Saint  Stephen  was  reserved  that  mighty  ingot  of  all 
which  Harold  Hardrada  had  brought  from  the  far  East,  and  which 
had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor  of  Senlac  ?*     However  this  may  be,  the  choicest 
wealth  of  England  was  poured  forth  before  the  altar  of  the  proto- 
martyr.      Men  gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  rich   spoils   of    the 
conquered  island.     They  might  look  down  on  its  inhabitants  as  bar- 
barians; they  might  scorn  them  as  unskilled  in  the  tactics  of  the 
horseman,  as  lagging  behind  continental  lands  in  the  crafts  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  mason.     But  there  were  other  arts,  arts  of  skill  and 
adornment,  in  which  England  and  other  Teutonic  lands  were  allowed 
to  outdo  the  nations  of  the  Romance  speech.     The  women  of  England 
were  renowned  for  the  art  which  had  wrought  the  Raven  on  the 
banner  of  Ragnar  and  the  Fighting-Man  on  the  banner  of  Harold. 
And  the  same  skill  turned  to  more  peaceful  uses  had  adorned  the 
gorgeous  vestments  with  which  Eadg3rth  had  appeased  the  wrath  of 
the  saintly  Abbot  of  Saint  Riquier.'     We  have  seen  by  what  rich 
rewards  the  knowledge  of  that  art  was  purchased  for  the  daughters  of 
Englishmen  of  high  degree.^      The  men  were  no  less  skilful  in  work- 
manship of  other 'kinds.     And  if  insular  skill  was  lacking  in  any  point, 

^  See  sfbove,  p;  51.   William  of  Malmes-  See  Chapter  xix. 

bttry  (Gest.  Potit.  37)  U  emphatic  on  the  ••  See  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 

faonoon  paid   to  Stigand  in   Normandy ;  '  Will.   Pict.    154.      "  Quam   pietatem 

^  Inter  quae  difficile  dictn  est  quantis  eum  ipse  confestim  lucro  multiplici  recompen- 

[Stigandnm]   ezceperit   officiis,    digaanter  sarit,   donans   pallia,   libras  auri,   aliaqae 

obicnmque  locorum  assurgendo  et  contra  magna  altaribos  et  famulis   Christi.**     See 

cam  in  omnibus  episcopatibus  Normanniae  above,  p.  40. 

et  abbatiis  long&  serie  pompse  procedi  faci-  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

endo."    But  he  adds  pointedly,  "  Sed  quid-  'See  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

quid  his    tegebatnr   involucris    erupit    in  *  See  above,  p.  33,  for  the  reward  given 

clarum,  veniente  Angliam  Ermenfredo,  Se-  by  Godric  to  the  instructress  of  his  daughter 

doaense  Episcopo,  l^to  Alexandri  Papae.*'  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 
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the  extended  commerce  of  England  with  the  kindred  races  of  the 
mainland^  was  ready  to  supply  it.  The  merchants  of  the  Imperial 
havens  brought  goodly  things  of  this  kind  among  their  precious 
wares,  and  strangers  of  Teutonic  birth  had  setded  in  the  land  to 
practise  the  gainful  crafts  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  moneyer.'  All 
these  arts  William  knew  how  to  encourage  in  hia  new  realm  by  rich  gifts 
to  their  professors  of  whatever  sex  or  nation.^  And  now  the  choicest 
of  these  fruits  of  the  skill  and  commerce  of  England  were  scattered 
among  the  rejoicing  churches  of  Normandy,  the  choicest  of  all  finding 
their  way  to  adorn  the  new-bom  minster  at  Caen.  The  gifts  of 
William  were  such  that  natives  of  the  lands  where  wealth  and  luxury 
most  abounded,  men  used  to  the  splendours  of  Byzafitine  Caesars  and 
Saracen  Caliphs,  might  have  found  delight  in  beholding  themi*  This 
whole  picture  is  a  striking  witness,  not  only  to  the  early  developement 
of  the  ornamental  arts  in  England  and  in  the  kindred  lands,  but  to  the 
influence  over  men's  minds  which  was  still  held  by  the  realms  and 
cities  which,  fallen  as  they  were  from  their  ancient  power,  still  kept  up 
the  unbroken  traditions  of  elder  days.  Constantinople  and  Bagdad^ 
— perhaps  rather  Constantinople  and  Cordova — ^were  still  looked  up 
to  as  the  special  homes  of  all  that  was  most  magnificent  upon  earth. 
The  Greek  and  the  Saracen,  the  two  nations  which,  if  last  in  the  race 
of  political  freedom,  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  material  civilization, 
were  instinctively  appealed  to  as  the  natural  judges  of  all  that  was 
rich  and  splendid.  High  and  strange  indeed  was  the  calling  of  the 
Normans  of  those  da)rs.  The  sovereign  of  Normandy  was  bringing 
the  wealth  which  Greeks  and  Saracens  might  wonder  at  from  his 
conquered  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  Meai^while  other  men  of 
his  own  race  were  treading  the  path  which  was  to  lead  them  to  grasp 
the  wealth  of  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  their  own  Undi     As  WUliam 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  i^.  the  King's  demesne.     He  however  left  a 

'  Thewhole  description  given  by  William  family  who  kept  on  the  ancestral  craft  in 

of    Poitiers   (155)    is   most  remarkable;  the  form  of  mintmasters.     See  Ellis,  i.  463. 

"  Anglicae  nationis  feminx  multum  acu  et  "  Grimbaldus  aurifaber "  (Domesday,  74) 

aori  textura,  egregie  viri  in  omni  valent  was  a  King's  Thegn  in  Wiltshire,  and  held 

arlificio.     Ad  hoc  incolere  apud  eos  Ger-  lands  which  had  been  held  by  one  Eadward. 

mani  solebant  talium  artium   scientissimi.  In  the   same  page  we  fii^d   '*  Leviet "  or 

Inferunt  et  negotiatores,  qui  longinquas  re-  *'  Leviede  "  (Leo^yth),  a  ^^dow  holding, 

giones  navibus  adeant,  doctarum  manuum  among  many  other  widows.in  Wiltshire,  the 

opera."  land  which  her  husband  had  hpld  T-  R-.  £• 

>  On  Theodoric  and  the  other   Berk-  It  is  added,  <*  Fecit  et^&dt  aurifrisium  Regis 

shire  goldsmiths,  see  above,  p.  41.  Another  et  Reginx." 

of  the  same  craft,  "  Otto  aurifabcr,"  or         *  Will.   Pict.    154.       "Transiret    iliac 

**  Otho  aur ifex/' appears  in  Essex  (Domes-  hospes  Grxcus  aut  Arabs,   voluptate   tra- 

day,  ii.  97  6)  and  Suffolk  (u.  a86  6).    He  heretur  e^em." 

does  not  seem  to  have  had  anything  T.R.E.,         '  It  should  b<;  remembered  that,  in  this 

or  to  have  been  enriched  by  William   to  age,  Babylon  means  Bagdad.  Two  hundred 

an3rthing  like  the  same  degree  as  Theodoric;  years  later  it  meant  Cairo, 
indeed  at  Sudbury  he  was  merely  a  tenant  of 
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turned  to  kis  own  ends  the  skill  of  the  continental  and  the  insular 
Teuton,  so  his  countrymen  were  soon  to  turn  the  skill  of  Greek  and 
Saracen  to  their  ends,  in  that  other  island  of  hardly  less  renown  which 
the  Norman  won  as  his  home  and  kingdom  in  the  southern  sea. 

Easter  now  drew  nigh,  and  William  had  appointed  the  festival  to  be 
kept  (April  8,  1067)  in  the  ducal  palace  and  monastery  of  Fdcamp.^ 
This  year  no  crowning  feast,  no  national  Gemdt,  was  held  in  the 
royal  hall  or  in  the  Old  Minster  at  Winchester.  After  his  own  Saint 
Stephen's,  no  church  in  Normandy  stood  higher  in  William's  favour 
than  the  great  house  of  Richard  the  Fearless  and  Richard  the  Good. 
That  house  was  now  flourishing  under  its  second  Abbot  John, 
William's  special  friend  and  counsellor."  But  of  the  mighty  pile 
which  now  commands  the  Fi^camp  valley,  that  huge  length  of  nave 
which  almost  rivals  out  own  Saint  Alban's,  that  central  tower  so  stately 
in  its  simple  majesty,  that  Lady  Chapel  where  the  rich  work  of  later 
days  contrasts  wiih  the  stem  dignity  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  a 
stone  had  yet  arisen.'  The  monks  of  F^amp  still  worshipped  in  the 
elder  church  of  Richard  the  Fearless.  When  under  Richard  the 
Good,  the  patron  and  father  of  monks,*  the  secular  canons  of  the 
ordinal  foundations  gave  way  to  regulars,  the  new  occupants  of  the 
house  were  brought  from  Sainf  Benignus  of  DLjon>  that  great  Bur- 
gundian  abbey  which  has  become  the  cathedral  church  of  a  modem 
diocese,*  Thence  too  came  their  first  Abbot,  the  renowned  and  holy 
William,*  a  native  of  Italy,  who  boasted  of  a  descent  from  the  ancient 
Lombard  Kings  and  of  being  held  at  the  font  by  the  restorer  of  the 
Roman  Empire.     The  godson  of  Otto  and  Adelaide"^  ruled  his  house 

'  See  vol.  t.  p.  171.  **  De  Richardo  filio  primi  Richardi  dicitur, 

'  Wc  shall  see  him  in  this  character   io  quod  fuerat  pater  patris-  et  maxime  mona- 

Chapter  xix.  chorum."     See  toI.  ii.  p.  1 46. 

'  The  earliest  part  of  the  existing  church  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  171.  William  of  Malmes- 

isdnetoWilliamofRos,  Abbot  from  1087  bury   (ii.  165),  though  he  attributes    the 

to  1107.    See  Ord.  Vit.  665  B,  83a   A,  introduction  of  the  monks  to  Richard  the 

who  ia3rs  of  him,  "  Canccllnm  veteris  ec-  Fearless,  says,  "Fiscannom  coenobium,  quod 

desiz,  qoam  Ricardos  Dux  constnixerat,  ipsoi  aliquantis  redditibus  ampliatum,  regul& 

dejecit,  et  exiraiz  pulcritudinis   opere   in  monastic^  per  Willelmum  quemdam  Ab- 

inelins  renovavit,  atque  in  longitudine  et  batem   Divionensem  insigniverat."     Wace 

btitudine  decenter  augmentavit.      Navem  also  (5945   et   seqq.)   tells   about  Abbot 

qnoqae  basilicse  ubi  oratorium  Sancti  Frod-  William   and   the    monks    coming    from 

mnndi    habetor   eleganter   auxit,  opusque  Dijon. 

tandem  ooosuromatom  a  Guillelmo  Archi-  *  For  his  history  see  the  Chronicle  of 

episcopo  aliisque  quatnor  prssulibas  xvii.  Saint  Benignus  in  D'Aohery,  it.  381,  386  ; 

Kal.  julii  [ii<>7]consecrari  fecit."  WUliam,  cf.  Mabillon,  Analecta,  i.  219. 

SDmamed  **  Bona-anima,"  was  Archbishop  ^  So  says  the  local  Chronicle  in  De  Lincy, 

of  Rouen  from  1079  to  mo.      Of  the  p.  345,  but  was  it  according  to  Canon  Law 

choir  then  oonsecrat^  one  chapel  remains  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  be  sponsors  Io 

in  a  very  marked  style  of  Romanesque.  the  same  child  ? 

*  Add.  ad  WiU.  Gem.,  Duch^ne,  316  C. 
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in  wisdom  and  sanctity ;  he  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  Duke 
Richard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Prelate  in  Normandy  to 
shelter  the  banished  -ZEthelred  when  he  fled  before  the  arms  of  the 
conquering  Dane.^  His  church  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  a  relic 
holy  beyond  all  relics,  of  that  Precious  Blood  brought  to  its  site  by 
miracle,*  which  to  this  day  draws  thither  crowds  of  votaries  and 
pilgrims.  At  Fecamp  both  the  fotinders  of  the  chtirch  were  buried, 
neither  within  nor  without  the  pile  which  they  had  reared  and  en- 
riched.' There  too  its  second  founder  loved  to  keep  the  highest  of 
the  Church's  festivals,  and  to  honour  rather  than  to  abase  himself  by 
performing  menial  services  to  the  holy  inmates.*  In  later  days  the 
house  of  the  two  Richards  became  the  special  home  of  those  among 
their  descendants  who  embraced  the  monastic  life.  There  the 
unhappy  Malger  had  passed  his  youthful  years,*  and  there  too  dwelt 
perhaps  the  only  members  of  the  ducal  house  whose  names  are  never 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  poHtical  strife,  William  the  son  of 
Richard  the  Good,*  and  Nicolas,  the  son  of  the  third  Richard,  who 
left  his  cell  at  Fecamp  to  receive  the  abbatial  staff  of  Saint  Ouen/ 
There  the  young  and  pious  Margaret,  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of 
Maine,  had  found  her  grave,  when  she  had  escaped  from  the  fear  of 
earthly  wedlock  to  the  presence  of  a  heavenly  Bridegroom.*  The 
reigning  Abbot  John,  of  Lombard  birth  like  his  predecessor,  had  now 
presided  over  the  house  for  six  and  thirty  years.  He  had  received  the 
second  profession  of  Maurilius,  the  Primate  who  stHl  for  a  short  time 
longer  filled  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Rouen.*  He  had  crossed  the 
sea  to  get  what  he  might  at  the  hands  of  Eadward ;  the  bountiful  King 
had  granted  to  his  house  a  prospective  interest  in  the  lordship  of 
Steyning  in  the  South-Saxon  land,  but  Godwine,  not  coveting  the 
presence  of  strangers  in  his  own  special  shire,  had  managed  to  con- 
vert the  estate  to  his  own  use.  Harold  had  been  less  austere  or  less 
grasping;  he  had  not  restored  Steyning,  but  he  had  allowed  the 
church  of  Fecamp  to  obtain  other  possessions  in  England.  William, 
before  he  crossed  the  sea,  had  promised  the  restoration  of  the  dis- 
puted lands,  and  the  promise  had  been  carried  out  in  a  charter  granted 
by  the  new  King,  which  most  likely  formed  part  of  his  oblations  at 
the  present  Paschal  feast^®  In  no  part  of  WilUam's  dominions  had  he 
been  more  loyally  served  than  within  the  monastic  walls  of  Fecamp. 

*  Ncuftria  Puj-p.  313.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  137 ;  iii.  p.  (h. 

*  The  whole  legend  is  treated  at  length         •  Will.  Gem.  v.  13. 

by  M.  De  Lincy,  p.  79  et  $eqq.    He  con-        '  See  vol.  i.  p.  313;  iii.  p.  213. 
nectf  it  with  the  story  of  the  Saint  Graal.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

*  Sec  the  story  in  Dado,  156  D  ;    Pal-         •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

grave,  ii.  903.  1*  On  Steyning  and  the  ot|)er  English 

^  See  Add.  ad  Will.  Gem.,  Duch^ne,    ^possessions  of  »Fteamp»  see  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
317  A. 
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One  monk  of  F&amp,  Hugh  Margot,  had  bome  William's  messages 
of  warning  and  defiance  to  his  rival.'  Another,  the  almoner  Remi- 
giiis,  had  given  a  weU-manned  ship  to  share  in  the  voyage  from 
Saint  Valery  to  Pevensey.*  The  house  itself,  and  especially  this 
last-named  zealous  member  of  the  house,  were  now  to  reap  their 
reward. 

The  Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp  was  attended  by  a  goodly  company  of 
various  nations.  The  knights  and  soldiers  of  William's  army  followed 
him  thither,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  all  orders  came  together  to  meet 
him.  The  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  Normandy  "were  there,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  nobles  of  France.  Foremost  among  these  last  was  one 
who  had  greatly  risen  in  renown  and  worldly  rank  since  we  last  heard 
of  him.  Ralph  of  Montdidier,  once  the  lord  and  the  captive  of 
Roger  of  Mortemer,'  had  risen  to  be  a  mighty  Count,  lord  of  Valois 
and  Amiens  and  of  the  French  Vexin.*  He  had,  five  years  before, 
against  the  will  of  the  young  King  Philip  and  of  his  guardian  the 
Marquess  Baldwin,  married  the  Russian  princess  Anne  or  Adelaide  or 
Agnes,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  King.  Either  on  the  ground  of 
kindred  between  Ralph  and  her  former  husband  or  on  that  of  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  Countess,  the  marriage  was  loudly  denounced, 
and  Ralph  underwent  more  than  one  excommunication."  A  princess 
brought  up  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  may  perhaps  have  felt  but  little 
dread  of  Western  anathemas,  and  William,  with  all  his  piety,  may 
have  felt  some  lurking  sympathy  for  those  who  had  drawn  on  them- 
selves the  censures  of  4he  Church  for  this  particular  cause.  At  all 
events  the  excommunicated  Count  was  received  with  all  honour  at  the 
festival  at  Fecamp,  and,  as  we  are  told  that  William  exacted  strict 
attendance  at  divine  service  from  all  his  company;*  we  must  infer  that 
the  assembled  Prelates  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  fVom  his  spiritual 
society.  But  chief  among  the  guests  of  the  King-Duke  were  the 
companions,  the  hostages,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his 
island  realm.  To  Eadgar,  the  momentary  King,  brought  as  a  child 
from  Hungary  to  England,  a  visit  to  Normandy  was  but  a  small 
episode  in  a  life  of  wanderings.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  may  possibly 
have  been  visiting  the  native  land  of  their  own  mother.''  But  Waltheof 
the  son  of  Siward,  whose  not  remote  forefather  was  held  to  have  been 


'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  consaogiiiBeiis  ejnsdcm  Regis  duxit  uxorem 

*  See  Yol.  iii.  p.  354.  in  conjugio  contra  juset  fas,  unde  futt  ex- 

*  See  irol.  iii.  pp.  07.  105.  -commanicatus.**      See  Art  de  Verifier  lei 

*  Will.  Pict.  15^     **R^  Francomm  Dates,  ii.  701. 

Titricns  intererat  hujus  curiae,  Rodolphui  *  Will.  Pict.  155.    *'  Humiliter  adstans 

przpoteos  Comes,  multaque  nobilitas  Fran-  ille  choris  ordinum  religiosonim,  iudicra  in- 

ctae."  termittere,   concurrere  ad  divina,  militum 

'  Chron.    S.    Petri   Vtvi  Senon.    1060  plebisque  turbas  coegit." 

(ap.  D'Achery,  iL  476).  "  Rodolfus  Comes  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  444 ;  iii.  p.  470. 
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a  bear  in  a  Norwegian  forest,^  was  treading  a  land  which  his  kindred 
had  certainly  never  visited  in  any  peaceful  guise.  Amid  the  splendours 
of  the  Easter  feast  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  might  compare  the 
church  of  Duke  Richard  with  his  own  church  reared  by  the  great 
Dunstan,  and  with  that  primaeval  temple  of  wood  which  still  lingered 
on  from  the  days  of  the  conquered  Briton.*  The  older  and  wiser 
among  the  EngUsh  visitors,  the  Primate  above  all;  might  see  through 
the  hollowness  of  the  honours  which  were  everywhere  shown  to  them- 
selves and  their  countrymen.  But  outwardly  at  least  all  was  joy  and 
festivity.  The  English  visitors  were  the  objects  of  universal  attention, 
of  universal  admiration.  The  outward  attractions  of  our  countrymen 
had  not  lessened  since  Gregory  had  beheld  the  angelic  children  of 
Deira  in  the  R:oman  slave-market.  The  beauty  of  the  English  youth, 
the  long-haired  children  of  the  North,  rivetted  the  eyes  of  the  close- 
shorn  Normans.'  And  the  wealth  of  England  again  dazzled  all  eyes 
at  Fecamp,  as  at  every  other  stage  of  William's  Norman  progress. 
The  robes  of  state  of  the  King  and  his  chief  nobles,  rich  with  the 
embroidery  of  gold  wrought  by  English  hands,  made  all  that  France 
and  Normandy  had  beheld  of  the  same  kind  seem,  mean  by  com- 
parison.* At  William's  Paschal  feast  the  whole  company,  we  are 
told,  drank  out  of  the  spoils  of  England,  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
number  and  goodliness  such  as  no  man  had  seen  before,  cups  too 
made  of  the  hom&  of  the  wild  bull  of  the  English  woods,  and  tipped 
at  either  end  with  the  same  costly  metals.'  The  fame  of  the  King  of 
the  Engli^  and  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  his  Kingdom  was 
soon  spread  abroad  through  every  land.* 

As  soon  as  the  Easter  Feast  was  over,  a  whole  round  of  eccle- 
siastical ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  cares  pressed  upon  the 
mind  of  William.  As  not  uncommonly  happened,"^  several  great 
monastic  churches,  which  had  probably  been  finished  some  while 
before,  were  still  waiting  for  consecration.  The  piety  of  the 
Duke  demanded  that  the  ceremony  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 
The  feast  of  Saint  Philip  and  Saint  James  was  fixed  by  his  bidding 
for  the  hallowing  of  the  minster  of  Our  Lady  at  Saint  Peter  on  the 

*  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  5^1.  sBStimavcre." 

*  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  24)4-  •  lb.     "  Item  vasa  argentea  sive  aurea 
'  Will.  Pict.   156.     **  Cnriose  hi   cum     admirabantur,  quorum  dc  numero  vel  de- 

Normannis  cemebant  crimgeros   alumnos  core  vere  narrari  possent  incredibilia.     His 

plagflBaqutlonalis,  quorum  pulcritudiniGalliK  tantum  ex  poculis  coBoaculum  ingens  bibe- 

ComatsB   formosisstmi   juvenes  inviderent.  bat,  aut  cornibus  bubalinis  metallo  decoratii 

Nee  enim  puellari  venustati  oedebant."  The  eodem  circa  extremitates  utrasque.** 
introduction  of  Gallia  Comata  is  happier        '  I4>.     **  Denique  plurima  hujuscemodi, 

ihan  most   of  the  Archdeacon^s  classical  competentia  regaii  munificentisc,  notabant, 

flourishes.  qns,  reversi  domum,  ob  novitatem  prsedi' 

*  lb.    "  Regis  autem  regiorumque  satel-  carent." 

litum  indumenta  spectantes  intexta  atqne        ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
cru5tata  auro,  quaeque  antea  viderant  vilia 
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DK-e.*  This  was  the  great  foundation  of  the  pious  Lescelina,  the 
widow  of  Count  William  of  Eu,  the  mother  of  his  three  sons,  the 
valiant  Robert,  the  holy  Hugh,  and  the  traitor  William."  The  first 
Abbot  Ainard  had  been  appointed  one  and  twenty  years  before,  and 
the  minster,  which  has  been  wholly  supplanted  by  work  of  later  date, 
was  now  ready  for  consecration.  The  King  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  church  on  the  Dive,  like  other  churches,  came  in  for 
its  share  of  William's  bounty.'  But  it  would  seem  that  William's 
Champ  de  Mai  was  not  held  only  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  We 
hear  of  a  large  gathering  of  men  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  certain  decrees 
which  the  Duke  had  made  for  the  good  of  his  whole  people  were 
announced  by  the  voice  of  the  herald.*  Of  this  legislation,  whatever 
was  its  nature  and  object,  we  should  gladly  learn  some  further  details. 
A  day  two  months  later  (July  i)  was  devoted  to  a  still  greater  cere- 
mony of  the  same  kind,  the  hallowing  of  a  minster  of  still  higher 
renown,  one  which  still  remains,  though  unhappily  in  ruins,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  arts  of  those  days  and  of  days  far  earlier  still.  The 
church  of  Jumi^ges  had  been  begun,  seven  and  twenty  years  before, 
by  that  Abbot  Robert  whom  the  blind  favour  of  Eadward  had  suc- 
cessively thrust  into  the  episcopal  chairs  of  London  and  Canterbury, 
and  whom  the  indignant  voice  of  the  English  people  had  driven 
from  the  office  in  which  he  had  made  himself  the  root  of  all  evil.* 
Robert  was  now  dead,  and  he  had  been  buried  in  the  church  of  his 
own  rearing,  but  the  consecrating  rite  had  been  delayed  through  the 
incumbencies  of  two  Abbots,  Godfrey,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Robert,  and  another  Robert  who  now  held  thy  office."^  The  slender 
towers  of  Robert's  west  front,  the  massive  and  almost  rude  arcades  of 
his  nave,  must  have  already  looked  antiquated  at  a  time  when  the 
twin  churches  of  Caen  were  rising  in  a  more  developed,  a  more 
strictly  national,  form  of  Norman  art.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  at 
William's  express  order^  that  the  ceremony  was  now  performed  by 
Archbishop   Maurilius,  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  his  suffragans.' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  507  A.     **  CelebratH  PaschsB  *  The  existence  of  work  of  MerowiDgian 

wQenniute,  Rex  dedicari  basilicam  Sanct^  days  ia  the  earlier  and  smaller  church  at 

Mariae  super  Ditram  prasoepit.*'    See  Neu-  Jnmi^ges  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by 

snia  Pia«  p.  498.  M.  Bouet 

'  Sec  vol  iii.  p.  79.  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  77,  ai8,  aaa,  3j6. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  507  A.     **  Utramqoe  pives  ^  See  Neustria  Pia,  309. 

and  Jnmi^es]  nimimm  ex  praediis  dominii  '  Orderic  (507  A)  again  uses  the  same 

soi  largiter  dotavit,  su&que  praesentia,  dnm  expression,  '*  Kal.   Julii  ccclesiam  Sanctas 

sanctum  mysterium    oelehraretur,    devote  Marise  apnd  Oemmeticum  dedicari  prflecepnt, 

soblimavit.**  et  ipse  sacro  mysterio  veneranter  adfuit." 

*  lb.      "  Ipse  cam  magno  coetu   opta-  So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  38),  "  Paullo 

matom  et  m^iocrium  Kal.  Mail  reverenter  post  in  Normanniam  regressus,  ecclesiam 

interfmt«  et  utillima  totins  populi  commo-  Sanctse  Marias  in  Gcmmetico  cum  honore 

diuti  cdicta  sub  voce  prseconis  promulga-  magno  dedicari  jussit." 

▼it."  •  Orderic  (u.  s.)  says,   "  Maurilius  com 
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With  what  eyes,  we  may  again  ask,  did  Stigand  look  on  the  works  of 
the  predecessor  whom,  in  Norman  belief,  he  had  unjustly  and 
schismatically  driven  from  his  throne  ?  Again  the  Conqueror  devoutly 
attended  at  the  ceremony,  and  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  England  fell 
to  the  lot  ofthe  church  of  Jumi^ges  as  well  as, to  the  house  on  the 
Dive  and  to  his.  own  Saint  Stephea's. 

The  consecration  at  Jumi^ges  was  the  last  official  act  of  Maurilius. 
He  fell  sick  and  died  within  two  months,  and  the  metropolitan-  throne 
of  Normandy  was-  again  vacant.^  In  the  search  for  a  successor  the 
claims  of  one  man  stood  forth  beyond  all  comparison.  There  "was 
one  Prelate  in  Normandy  who^  towered,  as  no  Prelate  had  ever 
towered  before,  over  the  whole  Church  of  the  Duchy.  Lanfranc, 
Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  was  called  by  every  voice  to  fill  the  highest 
spiritual  place  in  his  adopted  country.  The  process  of  his  election 
reads  as  if  it  were  copied  from  our  own  side  of  the  water  in  the  days 
of  Eadward.  The  church  of  Rouen  chose  Lanfranc  as  Archbishop  by 
a  canonical  election ;  the  Duke,  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  people  of 
Normandy — we  seem  to  be  reading  the  acts  of  an  English  Witenagem6t 
— with  one  voice  confirmed  their  choice.*  But  Lanfranc  refused  to 
bow  his  shoulders  to  such  a  burthen ;  he  was  even  zealous  on  behalf 
of  another  candidate,  John,  Bishop  of  Avranches.'  When  we  look 
forward  three  years,  and  see  how  much  heavier  a  burthen  was  then 
laid  on  Lanfranc's  shoulders,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
refusal  was  preconcerted  between  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's  and 
his  sovereign  and  founder.  The  votes  of  the  Chapter  of  Rouen,  the 
approval  of  the  noble»  and  people,  were  doubtless  given  in  good 
faith;  but  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  ducal  confirmation  was  given 

iuffraganeis   episcopU  banc    dedicationem  matibus  suis  omnique  popiilo,  libentissime 

humiliter    et    devote    perpetravit."      But  concessit."     Vit.  Lanfr.  ed.  Giles,  i.  392. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  **E&  tempestate  ciritas  Rothomaga  yiduata 

Maurilius  himself  and  BMdwin,  Bishop  of  est  sancto  ac  venerabili  Arcbiprxsule  Man* 

Evreux  (1067  to  107 1).  See  Bessin,  Cone,  rilio;  turn  clerus  omnis  et  populus  congre- 

Rot.  Prov.  374.  gati  volebant  substituendum  eligere  Lan- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  507  A,  B.     "  Paullo  post,  francum." 
duodecimo  episcopates  sui  anno,  in  lectum         ■  Ord.  Vit.  507  B,  C.     "  Sed  vir  Deo 

decubuit.  Peracto  aotem  quidquid  religiose  devotus,  et  humilitate  studens,  tanti  prima- 

Dei  vernulae  competit  v.  Idas  Augusti  ad  tCLs  sarcinam   refutavit ;   et  sibi  ad  hone 

Deum  (cui  diu  servierat)  migravit.    Corpus  apicem  toto  conatu  Johannem  Abrincaten- 

▼ero  ejus  in  Episcopali  Ecclesia  (quam  ipse  slum   prsesulem  prsferre    sategit."       Vit. 

ante  V.  annos  Indictione  i.sanctaeDcigeni-  Lanfr.  ed.  Giles,  i.  292.      "  Verum  toto 

trici  Mariae  dedicaverat)  ddatum  est ;  et  conamine  ille  [Lanfrancus]  tale  onus  deri- 

ante  crucifixum  honorifice  tumulatum  est.**  tabat  subire,  humiliter  magis  cupiens  sub« 

So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  38.     On  his  diurch  see  esse  quam  praeesse.     Nam  abbatiam  Cado> 

▼ol.  iii.  p.  67.  mensem,  quam  invitus  susceperat,  libenter 

^  '  Ord.  Vit.  507  B.    "  Post  mortem  an-  dimisisset,  si  extra  animae  Isesionem  gravem 

tistitis    sui    Rotomagensis   Ecclesia    Lan-  facere   valuisset."     William   of  Jumi^ges 

francum  Cadomensem  Abbatem  sibi  Prb-  mentions  the  appointment  of  John  without 

sulem  elegit ;  et  Rex  Ouillelmus,  cum  opti-  mentioning  the  offer  to  Lanfranc. 
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only  on  the  understanding  that  the  Primacy  of  Rouen  would  be  de- 
clined by  the  man  who  was  already  designed  for  the  Primacy  of 
Canterbury.  On  L^mfranc's  refusal,  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  (1060- 
1069),  his  favourite  and  doubdess  the  favourite  of  William,  obtained 
the  metropolitan  see  (10^9-10)9).  John  was  a  remote  kinsman  of 
the  ducal  house,  being  a  son  of  that  Rudolf  of  Ivry  who  won  for  him- 
self so  unenviable  a  fame  in  the  early  days  of  Richard  the  Good.* 
He  was  thus  a  man  of  a  past  generation,  a  cousin  of  the  grandfather 
of  the  reigning  Duke.  An  elder  brother,  Hugh,  had  held  the  see  of 
Bayeux  for  forty  years  before  the  appointment  of  Odo,  and  had 
proved  himself  a  troublesome  kinsman  and  subject  to  WilUam's  father 
Robert*  In  these  two  Prelates  the  male  line  of  Asperleng  and  Sprota 
came  to  an  end,  but  the  stock  was  continued  in  females.  Hugh  of 
Montfort,  who  now  held  the  comm»id  at  Dover,  was  married  to  a 
niece  of  the  new  Primate,"  and  the  more  famous  William  Fitz-Osbem 
was  the  son  of  his  sister.^  Archbishop  John  was  a  rigid  assertor  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  order  to  put  his  appointment  beyond  all 
cavil,  an  embassy  was  at  once  despatched  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
pallium  for  the  new  Primate,  a  step  which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  at 
once  praiseworthy  and  unusual.  But  when  w.e  read  that  the  mes- 
senger employed  on  this  errand  was  no  other  than  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Stephen's,  and  that  he  went  at  the  Duke's  special  bidding,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  Lanfranc  was  sent  to  act  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
William  towards  Alexander  and  Hildebrand  on  other  matters  besides 
the  grant  of  the  pallium  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Rouen,*  The 
pallium  was  of  course  sent  without  difficulty,  and  Primate  John  ruled 

^  Ord.  Vit.  507  C ;   WIU.  Gem.  vii  38.  adiit,   pnedictsB  ordinationis  licentiam  ab 

The  ktter  writer  goes  on  to  give  tbe  whole  Alexandro  PapA  impctrarit :  sacrum  quoqne 

historj  and  pedigree  of  Rudolf  and  his  de-  pallium,  nnde  et  ipsi  et  toti  Nurmanniae 

scendants,  including  his  killing  a  bear  in  the  gloriandam  erat,  cum  licenti&  deportavit.*' 

days  of  Richard  the  Fearless.     The  tale  is  This  becomes  clear  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc 

translated  by  Benoit  (38071  et  seqq.).  On  (i.  392);  '*Quod  Rex  advertens  providit 

Rndolfs  suppression  of  the  peasant  revolt,  subrogare  Johannem  quem  Abricatensium 

see  vol.  i.  p.  173.  constituerat  Pontificem;  sed  ut  hoc  cano- 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  313.      Hugh  must  surely  nice  fieret,  licentiam  peiendigrati&  Romam 

We  been  very  much  older  than  John.  His  direxit    eumd^m   Abbatem    Cadomensem 

episcopate  and  that  of  Odb  fill  up  between  Lanfrancum ;  qui  onus  hujusce  legationis 

them    the    almost    unparalleled  space   of  abcriter  perferensst^f«cc/csiittfu/ctf6a/ css« 

eighty-eight  years,  a  speaking  comment  eonsuUum  a  Papft  Alexandro  impetravit; 

on  the  way  in  which,  before  William*)  re-  sacrum  quoque  pallium,  cum  licenti&  hujus 

forms,  preferments  of  this  kind  were  given  promotionts  deportavit ;   unde  et  ipsi  toti 

to  mere  boys.     See  vol.  ii.  pp.  137,  138.  Neustriae  gaudium  fuit.**      The  words  in 

The  occurrence  of  the  name  John  in  a  man  Italics  may  cover  a  great  deal.     It  should 

of  his  generation  is  itself  remarkable.    See  be  remembered  that  Malger  had  held  the 

▼oL  ii.  p.  138.  Archbishoprick  without  3)e  pallium.     See 

»  Win.  Gem.  viL  38.  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 26.  The  journey  seems  to  fill  up  the  space 

•  Orderic   (507   C)  says,    "Porro   ut  between  1067  and  1069,  from  which  the 

caoonice   fieret   ista  conjugatio,   Romam  years  of  John  as  Archbidiop  are  reckoned. 
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for  ten  years  with  great  strictness  and  holy  indignation  against 
ofifenders  of  all  kinds.^  His  zeal  was  that  of  another  Phinehas,  and  it 
was  specially  displayed  against  the  married  clergy.  In  one  synod 
which  he  held  on  this  matter,  the  party  of  laxity  had  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  zealous  Primate  was  driven  out  of  the  church  amidst  a  volley 
of  stones,  crying  aloud  as  he  went  that  the  heathen  had  come  into 
God's  inheritance.'  It  could  hardly  have  been  in  the  same  cause  that 
the  monks  of  Saint  Ouen's  set  upon  him  with  force  and  arms  when  he 
was  saying  mass  on  the  day  of  their  patron.'  But  the  Primate  was,  to 
say  the  least,  unlucky  who  thus  contrived  to  set  both  regulars  and* 
seculars  against  him.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Avranches  by 
an  Italian  named  Michael  (1069-1087),  whose  learning  and  piety  are 
highly  spoken  of.*  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  discerning 
patronage  which  WiUiam  was  ready  to  extend  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea  to  worthy  men  of  any  speech  or  any  country  except  the  pro- 
scribed natives  of  England.* 

These  ecclesiastical  cares  and  other  peaceful  duties  occupied  Wil- 
liam during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  Normandy  is,  as  usual, 
described — and  probably  described  with  truth — as  rejoicing  and 
flourishing  in  the  presence  of  its  sovereign.  The  peace  and  order 
which  the  watchful  eye  of  William  established  throughout  his  Duchy 
are  described  in  glowing  terms.'    From  works  of  this  kind,  so  worthy 

*  Orel.  Vit.  507  C.  "Hie  ardore  vir-  gentis  mdustriam,  praeter  AngHgenam,  im- 
tutum  in  verbis  et  operibus  multipliciter  posuit.  Ezigcbat  hoc,  ni  fallor,  indurata 
ferrcbat,  nimioque  zelo  in  vitia  ut  Phinees  in  Kegem  pervicacia  ;  quum  siot  Normaani 
sxviebat."  .    .   in   conviventes  advenas  natural!  be- 

'  lb.     "  Multum  contra  impadicos  pre*-  nignitate  proclives." 
byteros  pro  aufcrendis  pellicibus  laboravit ;         •  Ord.  Vit.  509  B.      '*  Willclmus  Rex, 

a  quibus,  dum  in  synodo  concubinas  eis  sub  dum  moraretur  in  Normanni&,  tranquillitati 

anathemate  prohiberet,  lapidibus  percussus  ejus  in   longum  prospiciebat  soUicitudine 

aufugit,  fugiensque  de  ecclesii,  *Deus,  vene*-  maxim&.     Justas  leges  et  recta  judicia  ex 

runt  gentes  in  hsereditatem  tuam/  fortiter  consuitu  sapientum  [mid  minra  witena  ge- 

clamarit."  ])eahte]  divitibns  et  pauperibus  xque  sanxit, 

'  Chron.  S.  Steph.  Cad.  1073  (Duchesne,  optimosque  judices  et  rectores  per  provindas 

1017  D).      "  Invaserunt  monachi  Sancti  Neustrise  constituit.   .   .   .  Omnibus   tam 

Audoeni  Jobannem  Rothomagentem  Archi-  advenis  quam  indigents  pacem  in  tot4  terr& 

episcopum,  missam  celebrantem  in  festivi-  «u&  praeconis  voce  propalavit,  et  super  fiires 

tate  ejusdem   sancti,   cum  armatft  manu  ac  «editiosos  patriaeque  quietis  contemptores 

virorum.     Vnde  judicatum  est  in  concilio  graves  justasque  ultiones  rigide  proraulga- 

in  e&dem  civitate  congregate,  praesidente  vit."     Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  112.     WiUiam 

Rege  Angloram  Willelmo,  monacbos  hujus  of  Poitiers  (156)  also  waxes  eloquent  on 

criminis  reos  per  abbatias  carceribus  re-  the  same  subject,  but,  oddly  enough,  he  is 

trudi  ad  pladtum  Archiepiscopi."  driven  to  employ  exactly  the  same  words 

*  Ord.  Vit.  507  D.  "  Michael,  natione  which  he  had  already  used  more  appropri- 
Italicus,eruditioneliterarumimbutus,  studio  ately  when  describing  the  good  discipline 
religionis  venerandus."  of  William's  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 

'  Will.  Mahns.  Gest  Reg.  iii.  240.  '*  In     Dive.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 
locum  iUorum  qui  morerentur,  cujuscumque 
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of  the  higher  parts  of  his  nature,  he  was  presently  called  away  to 
occupations  of  quite  another  kind  While  William  was  busied  with 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at  Caen  and  Jumi^ges,  while  he  was  dis- 
playing in  Normandy  the  gifts  of  the  wise  lawgiver  and  the  £nn  ad- 
ministrator, events  were  happening  in  England  which  showed,  what 
he  at  least  doubtless  knew  well  enough,  that  his  work  in  his  island 
realm,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  hardly  begun.  It  now  became 
plain  that,  after  the  victory  at  Senlac,  the  homage  at  Berkhampstead, 
the  coronation  at  Westminster,  the  kingship  of  William  was  still 
bardly  more  than  a  name,  and  the  Conquest  of  England  was  still  a 
thing  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN  ENGLAND.' 

March  1067 — ^Apiil  1070. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  history  in  which  it  is  of 
special  moment  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  nature  of  William's 
position  as  I  have  already  set  it  forth.  William  had  taken  seizin 
of  his  Kingdom  on  the  shore  of  Pevensey ; '  he  had  been  solemnly 
invested  with  the  kingly  office  before  the  altar  at  Westminster ;  he 
haid  appeared  as  King  and  Conqueror  before  the  eyes  of  his  native 
subjects ;  he  had  actual  possession  of  many  shires  of  England,  and  he 
held  in  his  power  such  among  the  chiefs  of  the  rest  of  the  land  as 
seemed  likely  to  endanger  his  dominion.    He  had  now  to  establish 

*  In  the  course  of  this  Chapter  we  lose  work  of  Simeon,  but  of  aome  unknown 

the  help  of  William  of  Poitiers,  whose  work,  monk  of  Hexham,  writing  after  the  Scottish 

as  we  have  it,   suddenly  breaks  ofF  soon  inroad  in  the  time  of  David.     The  chief 

after  William's   return  to  England.      He  argument  is  the  occasional  contradictions, 

seems  however  to  have  brought  his  story  real  or  apparent,  between  these  insertions 

to  a  good  epic  finish  at  the  point  when  and  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham 

William's  power    was    really    established  printed  in  the  Decern  Seriptores,  which  Mr. 

throughout  the  country  (see  Ord.  Vit.  521  Hinde  strongly  maintains  to  be  the  work  of 

C).    The  substance  of  the  latter  part  of  his  Simeon,  in  opposition  to  the  view  which 

work  is  preserved  to  us  by  Orderic,  whose  has  assigned  it  to  Turgot.     I  confess  that, 

own  value  also  is  constantly  increasing.  As  whether  the  author  be  Simeon  or  any  one 

the  affairs  of  Northumberland  are  now.  of  else,  and  whether  he  wrote  at  Durham  or 

great  moment,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  at  Hexham,  I  set  great  store  by  a  work 

ave  the  important  insertions  in  the  text  of  which  in  any  case  is  Florence  adapted   to 

Florence  which  have  been  hitherto  attri-  Northern  readers  by  the   insertions   of  a 

bnted  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  but  which  Northern  writer.     And  it  adds  something 

have  been  lately  subjected  to  a  searching  in  my  mind  that  the  work  was  approved 

examination  by  a  most  competent  North-  by  so  judicious  a  later  compiler  as  Roger 

humbrian  critic,  with  whose  writings  I  am  of  Howden.     I  shall  therefore,  without  de> 

sorry  that  I  did  not  become  sooner  ac-  dding  the  question  of  authorship,   quote 

quainted.     Mr.  J.  H.  Hinde,  in  his  History  ,the  enlarged  Florence  as  Simeon,  referring 

of  Northumberland — a  book  which   is  a  to  Mr.  Hinde*s  own  edition.  Bat  I  shall  of 

model  of  what  local  histories  should  be,  course  weigh  the  evidence  for  each  of  the 

but  what  they  very  seldom  are-— and  again  statements  which  Mr.  Hinde  calls  in  ques- 

in  his  Preface  to  the  edition  of  Simeon  of  tion. 
Durham  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,        '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  a7i. 
argues   that  these  insertions  are  not  the 
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his  power  over  those  parts  of  England  where  he  was  King  only  bo  far 
as  that  no  one  else  was  King.  And  it  was  by  the  sword  that  his 
power  was  established.  It  was  now,  for  more  than  half  England, 
that  the  Conquest  really  began.  And  it  was  now  that  William  reaped 
the  fruit  of  his  great  victory  and  of  his  coronation.  No  rival  King  or 
leader  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Kingdom  appeared  against  him. 
The  land  was  therefore  conquered  piecemeal,  and  William  was 
enabled  to  use  the  force  of  one  district  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
another.  And,  as  the  King,  he  had  the  great  moral  advantage  of 
being  able  to  brand  all  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  his  power  as 
rebeUion  against  a  power  already  lawfully  established. 

It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask  why,  when  William  must  have  seen 
that  his  hold  over  England  was  so  imperfect,  he  should  have  left  the 
country  so  long  without  the  restraint  of  his  own  presence.  He  did 
not  even  come  back  at  the  first  hearing  of  news  which  seemed  to 
make  his  presence  specially  needful.  In  such  a  mind  as  William's 
we  may  be  sure  that  many  motives  joined  together.  It  was  due  to 
his  own  native  Duchy,  which  had  served  him  so  loyally  in  his  great 
undertaking,  to  show  himself  once  more  among  his  own  people,  and 
to  thank  and  reward  both  his  earthly  and  his  heavenly  helpers.  More- 
over, as  the  ruler  of  two  states,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dwell 
exclusively  in  either,  and  it  was  doubtless  good  policy  to  visit  Nor- 
mandy at  this  particular  moment.  His  popularity  in  his  native  Duchy 
must  now  have  been  at  its  very  highest,  but  anything  which  could  be 
construed  as  neglect  of  his  own  land  and  people  might  have  caused 
that  popularity  to  cool  as  it  had  warmed.  The  visit  to  Normandy,  the 
Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp,  the  ceremonies  at  Jtoii^ges  and  on  the  Dive, 
were  all  signs  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  not  puffed  up  by  his 
new  greatness,  but  that  he  was  still  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  loving 
his  own  land,  labouring  for  its  welfare,  showing  honour  to  its  holy 
men  and  its  holy  places.  And  as  his  presence  in  Normandy  was 
certainly  politic,  his  absence  from  England  may  have  been  politic 
also.  It  was  doubtless  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  confidence  in 
his  new  subjects.  King  William,  a  righteous  and.  merciful  King,  had 
dealt  in  all  gentleness  and  tenderness  with  a  people  of  whom  well 
nigh  every  man  was  entangled  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  He  had  shown 
favour  and  honour  to  all  who  had  not  personally  sinned  against  him ; 
the  noblest  men  of  England  had  been  chosen  as  his  companions 
m  his  voyage,  and  they  were  now  the  objects  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion to  his  subjects  beyond  the  sea.  A  Conqueror  who  had  shed  no 
blood  except  in  batde,^  who  had  seized  no  man's  lands  or  goods  save 

'  Unlesi  we  ezcqrt  the  probable  ezeca-  whfle  the  war  still  lasted.     King  William 

tioDs  at  Romney  (see  toI.  iii.  p.  358),  and  had  certainly  not  put  any  man  to  death, 
these  were,  after  all,  a  military  operation 

F  2 
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with  every  legal  formality,  might  aflfect  to  trast  himself  to  the  good 
will  of  his  new  subjects,  and  might  profess  to  deem  that  his  actual 
presence  was  not  needed  to  secure  their  obedience.  In  his  own  heart 
he  may  not  have  been  sorry  to  put  their  obedience  to  the  test,  to  see 
what  his  chancesT  really  were  of  retaining  the  part  of  the  land  which 
he  had  already  won,  and  of  winning  the  rest  to  a  more  than  nominal 
subjection.  This  policy  enabled  him  direcdy  to  prove  the  disposition 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  shires  which  had  submitted  were  free 
from  the  terror  of  his  own  presence,  and  the  presence  in  his  train  of 
the  Earls  of  northern  and  central  England  left  the  still  independent 
districts  to  their  own  devices.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
WiUiam  purposely  put  England  into  the  hands  of  oppressive  lieuten- 
ants, in  order  that  the  people  might  be  goaded  into  revolt  But  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  wished  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  and 
to  learn  what  the  temper  of  the  nation  really  was.  It  is  possible  that 
he  was  not  sorry  when  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  act  of  others,  when  he  found  that,  if  he 
meant  to  be  King  at  all,  he  must  go  on  with  the  work  of  conquest. 
The  same  kind  of  feeling  may  have  led  him  not  to  hurry  back  at  once 
on  the  first  news  of  disafifection.  Haste  would  have  implied  fear. 
It  would  rather  suit  his  purpose  to  deal  with  the  isolated  movements 
which  took  place  during  his  absence  as  trifles  which  his  lieutenants 
could  easily  put  down,  even  if  they  were  not  put  down  by  the  loyal 
English  themselves.  It  was  only  when  he  found  that  the  disaffected 
were  intriguing  for  foreign  help,  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  having 
to  struggle  for  his  Crown  against  Swegen  of  Denmark  or  some  other 
foreign  King,  that  William  thought  that  the  time  was  come  to  return 
to  England  with  all  speed. 

§  1.   The  AdminUtration  of  Odo  and  William  Fiiz-Osbern. 

March — December,  1067. 

The  new  Earls  of  Kent  and  Hereford,  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 
William  Fitz-Osbem,  had  been  left,  as  we  have  seen*  in  a  joint  general 
command  in  England.  The  Bishop  was  charged  with  the  special 
care  of  the  South,  the  region  which  was  most  thoroughly  subdued, 
while  the  Seneschal  had  to  keep  watch  against  movements  from  North- 
humberland  and  the  still  unsubdued  parts  of  Mercia,*  Of  the  character 
of  their  administration  the  Norman  panegyrist  of  William  gives 
a  glowing  picture.  They  were  models  of  loyalty  towards  Aeir  master, 
of  harmony  towards  one  another,  and  of  just  government  towards 
those  over  whom  they  were  set.  Their  example  in  all  these  respects 
was  carefully  followed  by  the  subordinate  commanders  of  the  casdes, 
whose  building,  in  conformity  with  William's  parting  orders,"  they 

^  See  above,  p.  47.  '  See  above,  ib. 
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were  diligently  pressing  on.^  The  native  Chronicler  has  another  tale 
to  telL  From  him  we  learn  how  Odo  Bishop  and  William  Earl 
stayed  in  the  land,  and  wrought  castles  wide  among  the  people,  and 
oppressed  the  pK)or  folk,  and  how  evil  grew  ever  after.*  Here  is 
another  speaking  witness  to  the  horror  wiUi  which  our  fathers  looked 
on  the  fortresses,  the  special  badges  of  foreign  rule,  which  were  fast 
rising  among  them.  And  I  think  that  we  may  see  that  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  rule  of  William  himself  and  the  rule  of  his 
oppressive  lieutenants.  At  all  events,  the  record,  of  rather  the  wail, 
of  the  native  writer  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the  elaborate  picture 
drawn  by  our  one  authority  who  is  English,  French,  and  Norman  all 
stance.  And  in  his  version  also  the  distinction  between  William  and 
his  unworthy  representatives  is  plainly  drawn.  The  two  haughty 
chiefs  whom  he  had  left  in  command  despised  his  orders,  and  laid 
every  kind  of  oppression  on  the  people.  The  EngUsh  were  insulted 
by  the  pride  of  die  Normans.  Their  property  and  the  honour  of  their 
women  lay  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  followers  of  the  two  viceroys, 
and  no  redress  could  be  had  from  Earl  or  Bishop  for  any  wrong  that 
an  Englishman  suffered';  if  an  injured  man  dared  to  bring  a  complaint 
before  them,  he  was  driven  from  the  judgement-seat  with  scorn.'  We 
must  remember  that  the  excesses  here  complained  of  were  not  the 
momentary  excesses  of  soldiers  whose  blood  is  roused  by  the  excite- 
ment of  a  batde  or  a  storm.  The  land  was  now,  at  least  nominally, 
at  peace,  and  the  oppression  here  described  is  the  wearing,  grinding, 
daily  oppression  of  unrighteous  rulers  in  time  of  peace.  And  the 
evils  spoken  of  were  just  the  evils  which  it  was  William!s  own  great 

'  WilU  Pict.  157.    '*  Mutao  sese,  Re'gem  superbis,  qui  Regis  monitar  spemebant,  ad- 

zqnalhcr,    diligebant;     aiiectu     ardcbant  modum  injanabantur.  .  .  .  OJo  nimirum 

pari  ad  contineodum  in  pace  gentem  Chris-  Episcopus  et  Guillelmus  Osbemi  filius  nimift 

tianain ;  consilio  alter  alterius  xquanimiter  cervicositate  tumebant,  et  claniores  Anglo- 

assenticbantor.     .Sqaitate  utebantur  maxi-  rum  ratioaabiliter  audire,  eisque  aequitatis 

ml,  uti  Rex  prsemonuerat,  qu&  homines  lance  suffragari  despictebant.     Nam  armi- 

tferi  et  inimid  corrigerentur  ct  benevoli  geros  suos  immodicas  praedas   et  incestos 

fierent  Item  praefecti  minores,  ubi  quisque  raptus  facientes  vi  tuebantur,  et  super  eos 

in   munitionibus    locatus    fiierat,    strenue  qui  contumeliis  affecti  querimonias  agebant, 

corabat"  magis  debacchabantur."'    This  account  of 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.    "  And  Oda  Biscop  Orderic  is  very  remarkable,  because  in  this 

and  Wyllelm  Eorl  belifen  her  aefter  [after  part  of  his  work  he  is,  in  his  main  facts. 

King  William's  departure  for  Normandy],  following  William  of  Poitiers.   But  he  here 

and  worbton  eastelas  wide  geond  \>as  Yeode,  deliberately  leaves  out  William's  panegyric 

(Old  earm  fole  swencUy  and  S  sylStSan  hit  on  the  two  Earls  and  puts  this  widely  dif- 

yilade  swit^e.     Wui1$e  g6d  se  ende  )>onne  ferent  description  of  them   instead.     The 

God  wylle."  The  words  in  Italics  are  passage  has  the  same  kind  of  value  as  the 
nearly  Ae  same  as  the  Peterborough  wri-  .  controversial  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol. 
ter's  description  of  William  himself;  "Cas-  '  ii.-  p.  428;   iii.  p.  387),  or  as  the  places 

telas  he  l€t  wyrcean  and  earme  men  swfSe  where  Matthew  Paris,  following  the  narra- 

swencean."    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  125.  tive  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  changes  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  507  D.    "Interea  Norman-  political  colouring, 
nico  &sto  Angli  opprimuntur,  et  pracsidibus 
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object,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  to  put  down.  Wherever 
his  personal  authority  was  peaceably  established,  he  had  no  mercy  for 
the  robber  or  the  ravisher.*  We  may  fully  acquit  William  of  any 
personal  share  in  the  evil  deeds  of  Odo  and  his  fellow-viceroy ;  his 
share  in  the  blame  is  that  of  not  seeing  how  utterly  unfit  his  brother 
and  his  dearest  friend  were  for  the  trust  which  he  placed  in  them. 
Yet  perhaps  no  fitter  deputies  could  be  found.  As  throughout  the 
whole  story,  wrong  was  its  own  punishment  The  original  sin  of  an 
unjust  enterprise  drove  William  against  his  will  to  become  a  tyrant 
and  a  favourer  of  lesser  tyrants.  Deeds  were  done  under  the  shadow 
of  his  name  which  we  may  be  sure  that  in  his  own  heart  he  abhorred. 
For  the  lesser  commanders,  each  safe  in  his  own  castle,  faithfully 
followed  the  example  of  the  two  great  viceroys,  and  ground  down 
Englishmen  of  every  degree  both  with  illegd  exactions  and  with 
insults  which  were  probably  more  bitter  than  any  injury.^  While 
the  new  King's  authority  was  wielded  by  men  like  these,  any  feelings 
which  may  have  still  lingered  on  from  the  momentary  and  factitious 
popularity  which  had  greeted  the  day  of  William's  crowning  died 
utterly  away. 

But  the  first  appeal  to  arms  in  England  during  William's  absence 
was  not  provoked  by  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  his  Norman 
lieutenants.  It  happened  in  a  district  which  was  far  withdrawn  from 
William's  practical  authority,  and  though  his  name  was  used  by  one 
party,  the  strug]g^e  was  really  a  local  struggle  between  Englishman 
and  Englishman.  Copsige,  the  newly  appointed  Earl  of  Bemicia  or 
Northern  Northumberland,  must  have  set  forth  to  take  possession  of 
his  Earldom  about  the  time  that  William  was  setting  forth  for 
Normandy.*  What  kind  of  force  he  headed  we  are  not  told,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  force  of  his  own  partizans,  personal  or  local. 
Everything  goes  against  the  notion  that  any  Norman  troops  could 
have  made  their  way  into  the  extreme  North  of  England  so  early  in 
William's  reign.  But,  however  Copsige  found  the  means,  it  was  only 
by  force  that  he  was  able  to  dispossess  the  reigning  Earl  Oswulf.* 
The  son  of  the  old  Earls  had  to  lurk  in  woods  and  mountains  till  his 
day  of  vengeance  came.  He  soon  gathered  together  a  band  of  out- 
laws," and  it  presently  became  plain  that  popular  feeling  was  on  his 

*  See  the  famous  character  in  the  Peter-  •  Sim.  Dun.  Gcst.  Reg.  1073,  p.  91,  ed. 
borough  Chronicle,  1087,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  Hiiide.  **Pnlsus  a  Copdo  dc  comiutu 
112.  Osulfus." 

»  Ord.  Vlt.  507  D.     "Prxfecti  minore*.        Mb.     *<Osuirus  in    fame  .et    egesUte 

qui   munitiones    custodiebant,   nobiles    et  silris  latitans  et  montibns,  tandem  collectis 

mejliocres  indigenas  injustis  exactionibut  quos   eadem  necetsitas  compulerat  sociis, 

multisque  contumeliis  aggravabant."  Copsium  in  Nyweburne  convirantcm  con- 

•  Sec  above,  p.  50.  cludit." 
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side.  Five  weeks  after  William's  grant ^  (March  ii,  1067),  a  much 
shorter  time  therefore  after  Copsige  could  have  actually  appeared 
north  of  the  Tyne,  the  new  Earl  was  feasting  in  a  place  called 
Newbum.  Then  followed  a  scene  to  which  we  find  several  parallels 
in  Northumbrian  history.  The  partizans  of  Oswulf  beset  the  house 
where  Copsige  was;  he  contrived  to  slip  oat  secredy  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  church.  But  his  hu-king- place  was  soon 
betrayed ;  the  church  was  set  on  fire;  the  Earl,  to  escape  the  flames, 
tried  to  make  his  way  out  by  the  door,  and  was  cut  down  on  the 
threshold  by  the  hands  of  Oswulf  himself.-  The  victor  in  this 
straggle,  a  scuffle  rather  than  a  batde,  again  took  possession  of  the 
Earldom,  and  held  it  for  a  few  months. 

By  the  Norman  writers  Copsige,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Cozo,'  is  held 
up  to  honour  as  the  martyr  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Norman  King,  and 
they  are  not  sparing  of  the  praises  which,  according  to  their  views, 
were  due  to  the  one  Englishman  whom  William  found  thoroughly 
faithful^  In  English  ears,  whether  then  or  now,  such  praise  might  per- 
haps sound  like  a  charge  of  the  deepest  treason.  What  Copsige  seems 
to  have  done  was  to  use  the  name  of  the  Norman  King  as  a  means  to 
carry  out  a  personal  scheme,  most  likely  to  carry  out  a  Northumbrian 
deadly  feud.  His  act  was  an  attempted  betra3ral  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  an  invader  who  had  as  yet  not  ventured  to  assert  his 
daims  in  any  practical  form.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Northumbrian 
feeling  was  aroused  against  him,  and  that  his  enterprise  had  only 
a  momentary  success.  The  day  when  William  was  really  to  subdue 
the  most  northern  shire  of  England  was  still  far  distant. 

These  Northumbrian  disturbances  had  little  effect  on  the  general 
march  of  the  events,  and  they  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  England  which  were  caused  by  the 
oppressions  of  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem.  Of  the  general 
(fiscontent  at  their  administration,  and  of  the  outbreaks  to  which  that 
discontent  gave  rise,  we  have  accounts  which  enter  a  good  deal  into 
detail,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  order  of  events.  But  the 
general  indignation  of  the  people,  and  their  readiness  to  seek  for 
foreign  help  in  any  quarter,  are  plainly  shown  on  ail  sides.     And  it 

^  Sim.  Dun.  107a  (p.  9a,  e<l.  Hinde).  finniter  in  teoore  boni  fizam  taliter  di« 

'*  Qni&tA  betKloiiiad&  commiisi  tibi  comi-  morere  nequeunt,  comprovincialet  ad  invi- 

tatds  uiL  Idus  Martii."  diam  condtavere,  quam  neceasario  placaret 

*  lb.  "  Qui  [Copsius]  inter  tomnltuantes  ab  Rege  deficiendo.    Postremo  augescente 

tnrbas  laptos  dum  lateret  in  eccIesiH  prodi-  in  dfes  tnaleroIentiA  ipsoram,  qaam  i]]« 

tos,  inecndio  ecdesiae  compellitor  nsque  ad  popalarium  odit,  omnemque  injnritm  pcr- 

ostiiun  prooedere,  nbi  in  ipso  ostio  manibiu  peti,    quam    integritatem    fidei    temerare 

Osolfi  detnucatur."  mallet,  per  insidias  oppressam  interfecere. 

'  See  vol.  ti.  p.  ^29.  Ita  eximius  vir  tuo  casu  quod  majestu 

«  Will.  Pict.  a;^.    '^Sed  nbi  mentem  domini  sui  sttce  deberet  Mseruit." 
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is  plain  also  that  the  two  most  formidable  outbreaks  took  place 
in  the  districts  immediately  subject  to  the  two  Earls,  in  Herefordshire 
and  in  Kent.    Under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  two  viceroys  op- 
pression ought  to  have  been  less  flagrant  than  in  other  places ;  but 
with  rulers  who  systematically  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
the  oppressed,  it  is  possible  that  the  grievances  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  head -quarters  may  have  been  even  greater  than  else- 
where.    A  local  commander,  perhaps  of  no  great  consideration  in  his 
own  country,  but  who  found  his  services  at  Senlac  rewarded  with 
an  English  estate  and  sometimes  with  an  English  wife,,  might,  from 
the  very  beginning,  be  more  inclined  to  identify  himself  with  his  new 
country  than  men  of  such  high  place  in  their  own  land  as  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  and  the  Seneschal  of  Normandy.     Kent  and  Hereford- 
shire were  moreover  the  two  ends  of  William's  real  dominion,  and 
they  were  the  districts  where  foreign  aid  might  most  easily  be  found. 
Kent  lay  open  to  help  from  any  enemies  of  William  who  might 
be  found  beyond  die  sea,  and  on  the  Herefcwdshire  border  the  Welsh 
were  always  ready  to  step  in  on  any  pretext  which  promised  a  chance 
of  fighting  and  plunder.     We  have  seen  that  the  old  alliance  between 
^Ifgar  and  Gruffydd  had  caused  Eadwine  to  be  accompanied  by 
Welsh  followers  on  his  march  to  Northampton.^    That  alliance  was 
doubtless  still  remembered.    On  the  other  hand,  the  reigning  princes, 
Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon,  had  received  their  kingship  at  &e  hands 
of  Harold  and  had  become  his  men.*    They  had  therefore,  if  they 
chose,  a  fair  right  to  give  themselves  out  as  his  avengers  or  as 
assertors  of  the  rights  of  his  house.    When  English  plunder  was 
to  be  had,  kinsmen  and  followers  both  of  the  Northern  and  of  the 
Southern  Gruflfydd  would  be  ready  to  answer  either  call.     The 
unhappy  thing  was  that,  in  those  time§,  a  movement  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  any  district  too  often  took  the  form  of  a  general  harrying 
of  that  district  by  friends  and  enemies  alike.     So  it  now  was  in 
Herefordshire.     The  land  had  not  yet  recovered,  it  had  not  fully 
recovered  twenty  years  after,  from  the  wasting  warfare  of  Gruflfydd 
the  son  of  Llywelyn.'    It  was  now  to  be  wasted  again.    The  most 
powerful,  at  any  rate  the  most  enterprising.  Englishman  of  those 
parts  was  Eadric,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard.*    He  held  lands 
both  in  the  north  of  Herefordshire  and  in  Shropshire,  and  he  had 
refused  all  submission  to  the  new  King.     Here  then,  right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  new  Earl  of  Hereford,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  old 
enemies,  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob  and  his  son  Osbem,  lay  an 
outlying  piece  of  independent  England  which   still  needed  to  be 
conquered.    None  of  die  representatives  of  Norman  rule  in  the 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  'See  roL  ii.  p.  259. 

•  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  ♦Sec  above,  pp.  21,  64. 
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district  were  slow  to  act  in  such  a  case.  The  garrisons  of  both 
f<Htresses,  of  Richard's  Castle  and  of  the  castle  of  Hereford,  made 
constant  inroads  on  the  lands  of  the  refractory  Eadric.  The  EngUsh 
Thegn  and  his  followers,  and  whoever  else  maj  have  joined  him, 
stood  manfully  on  their  defence,  and  every  Norman  incursion  was 
beaten  back  with  loss  on  the  part  of  the  iavaders.^  At  last,  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  English  chief  ventured  on  reprisals.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  two  Welsh  Kings,  and  their  combined 
forces  entered  (August  15,  1067)  the  obedient'  districts  of  Hereford- 
shire. Eadric  seems  to  have  thought  himself  justified  in  dealing 
with  lands  which  had  submitted  to  the  Normans  as  with  an  enemy's 
country.  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon  would  of  course  have  no  scruples. 
The  whole  land  as  far  as  the  Lugg,  the  river  which  flows  by 
Leominster,  was  ravaged,  and  a  vast  booty  was  carried  off  by  the 
combined  English  and  Welsh  forces.'  The  geographical  limit  thus 
given  would  take  in  the  city  of  Hereford  itself.  The  town  and  its 
fortress  were  clearly  not  taken,  but  the  Norman  garrison  was  reduced 
to  great  straits.^  Eadric  himself  retained  his  independence  for  at 
least  two  years  longer  (106 7-1 069).  The  impression  which  he  made 
on  the  Normans  is  shown  by  the  suman)^  of  the  Wild  or  Savage 
which  he  bore  among  them.'  Among  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
border  land,  Eadric  and  his  British  allies  could  maintain  themselves 
as  easily  against  the  Norman  chivalry  as  Gruffydd  had  done  against 
the  English  Housecarls,  till  the  genius  of  Harold  found  out  the  way 
to  bring  the  restless  enemy  to  si^mission.' 

This  contest  in  Herefordshire  was  strictly  a  local  war.  It  was  an 
attempt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  invaders  to 
subdue  a  district,  however  small,  which  had  never  submitted  to  Wil- 
liam's authority.  The  outbreak  in  Kent,  a  shire  where  William's 
authority  was  fully  established,  was  of  course  strictly  a  revolt."  In  the 
Herefordshire  case,  the  strangers  had  simply  to  be  kept  out ;  in  the 
Kentish  case,  they  had  to  be  driven  out  It  may  possibly  be  owing 
to  this  difference  that  the  exploits  of  Eadric  are  recorded  by  the 

»  Flor.  Wig.   1067.     "Cojtis  [Earici]  ito  auxilfum   Regibus  Walanonim.  Bleth- 

terram,  qota  se  dedere  Regi  dedignabatar,  gento  Tidelioet  et   Rithwalano,  idem   vir 

Herefordenses  castellani  [see  above,  p.  64]  Edricnt,   circa   Assamptionem    S.    Marie, 

et  Richardns  filint  Scrob,  frequenter  vasta-  Herefordensem  provinciam  usque  ad  poo- 

Tcnint,  et  quotiescumque  super  eum  irrue^  tern  amnis  Lucge,  devastavit,  ingentemque 

rant,  mnltos  e  suis  militibus  et  scutariis  pnedam  reduzit/' 

perdidcrnnt."    On  "  scuUrii,"  see  Ducange        *  Chron.   Wig.    1067.      "  And    Eadric 

in  voc.    The  word  is  thci  parent  of  4euy€r'  did.  and  ))a  Bryttas  wurdon  unsehte,  and 

and  etqMtire.  wunnon  heom  wi9  }pz  castelmenn  on  Here- 

^  I  adopt  the  familiar  phrase  of  the  dayi  forda,  and  fela  hearmas  heom  dydon." 
of  Philip  the  Second..  '  See  Appendix  £. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  u,  u  **■  Iddrco  adsdtit  sibi        *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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English  writers  only,  while  the  movement  in  Kent  is  narrated  at  some 
length  by  our  Norman  informants,  but  is  wholly  passed  by  in  the 
national  Chronicles.  The  attempt  at  deliverance  in  Kent  was  cer- 
tainly planned  with  very  little  regard  to  its  chance  of  success  and 
with  still  less  regard  to  the  national  honour.  The  Kendshmen  sought 
for  foreign  help,  but  they  sought  it  in  a  vtfry  diflferent  quarter  from 
that  in  which  it  was  sought  by  Eadric.  However  practically  dan- 
gerous might  be  the  presence  of  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon  on  English 
ground,  no  formal  treason  towards  England  was  implied  in  an  alliance 
with  Under-kings  of  the  English  Empire  against  strangers  who 
threatened  Briton  and  Englishmen  alike.  But  the  Kentish  insurgents 
sought  for  help  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger  who  had  done  greater 
despite  to  Englishmen  than  any  other  man  living,  and  for  whose  rule 
it  would  have  been  madness  indeed  to  exchange  the  rule  of  William. 
Oppression  must  indeed  have  reached  its  height,  men's  minds  must 
have  reached  that  state  when  any  change  seems  as  if  it  must  be  a 
change  for  the  better,  when  the  men  of  Kent  sent  to  ask  for  the  help 
of  Eustace  of  Boulogne  in  an  attack  on  the  casde  of  Dover.  The 
man  whose  crime  had  been  the  beginning  of  evils,  the  man  ^o  had 
slaughtered  the  burghers  of  Dover  in  their  streets  and  in  their  houses,' 
the  man  whose  one  exploit  in  the  great  battle  had  been  to  wreak  a 
coward's  spite  on  the  corpse  of  the  dead  Harold,'  was  now  called  on 
to  help  to  rid  Dover  of  its  Norman  lords  and  to  join  in  the  siege  of 
the  fortress  which  Harold  himself  had  reared.  Perhaps,  if  we  minutely 
study  the  story,  we  may  see  signs  that  the  invitation  was  not  shared 
in  by  the  men  of  Dover  itself,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  men  of  the  shire 
in  general  clutched  eagerly  even  at  so  feeble  a  chance  of  help  as  this. 
What  the  object  proposed  by  such  an  invitation  could  be  is  not  dear ; 
it  was  probably  an  act  done  in  the  mere  frenzy  of  despair,  without 
any  rational  reckoning  of  what  was  likely  to  come  of  it.  We  are  told 
that  the  English,  unable  to  have  a  native  ruler,  preferred  one  who  was 
at  least  their  neighbour  and  known  to  them.'  It  is  possible  that  some 
vague  sentimental  feeling  may  have  attached  to  the  son-in-law  of 
iGthelred  ;^  otherwise  one  would  have  thought  that  what  was  known 
of  William  was,  even  now,  better  than  what  was  known  of  Eustace. 
Men  could  hardly  have  dreamed  that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  could 
dispossess  William  of  those  parts  of  England  which  he  had  already 
conquered,  or  that  the  stiU  unsubdued  districts  could  be  persuaded  or 
compelled  to  receive  him  as  their  King.  They  could  hardly  have 
seriously  thought  that,  if  a  foreign  King  had  to  be  endured,  they  were 
Ukely  to  find  a  better  King  in  a  paltry  coward  and  murderer  than  they 
already  had  in  the  great  Conqueror.    Most  likely  the  reckonings  of 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 86.  non  compttriote,  noto  cervire  atque  ▼icino 

»  See  vol.  iii.  p.  333.  satius  putabant." 

*  Win.  Pict.  157.    •*  Si  ent  ■enriendum        «  See  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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the  men  of  Kent  did  not  go  so  far  afield.  Anything  seemed  better 
than  the  rule  of  Odo  and  Hugh  of  Montfort.  Eustace  was  at 
that  moment  the  enemy  of  William,^  and  any  enemy  of  William 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  the  friend  of  England.'  Eustace's  own 
views  were  most  likely  not  much  clearer  than  those  of  his  Kentish 
allies.  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  have  aspired  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Britain ;  but  our  hints  rather  set  him  before  us  as  one  who  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  Norman  power,  and  who  hoped,  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Dover,  to  be  better  able  to  hold 
his  powerful  neighbour  in  check  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.'  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  views  on  both  sides,  the  men  of  Kent 
patched  up  an  alliance  w^ith  their  bitterest  enemy .^  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  should  sail  across  with  a  fleet  and  with  a 
fitting  land  force,  and  that  the  Kentishmen  should  be  ready  to  do 
their  best  to  make  him  master  of  the  casde  of  Dover.^ 

However  unwise  the  scheme  of  Eustace  and  the  Kentishmen  may 
seem  in  a  wider  aspect  of  things,  the  actual  attack  on  the  castle 
seems,  as  a  military  enterprise,  to  have  been  skilfully  planned.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  a  time  when  Bishop  Odo,  Viceroy  and  Earl,  and 
Hug^  of  Montfort,  the  immediate  commander  of  the  castle,  were  both 
of  them  absent  They  had  gone  beyond  the  Thames  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  forces.*  This  movement  cleariy  shows  that  something 
was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  England  of  which  we  should  gladly 
learn  more.  It  can  hardly  be  that  the  forces  which  were  meant  to 
keep  down  the  men  of  Kent  were  called  away  for  the  defence  of 

'  Wni.  Pict.  157.    ^  Regi  e&  tempestate  yere.**  See  Orderic  in  the  passage  last  quoted. 

Eostachins  Comes   Bolonise  adTersabatar,  *  Will.    Pict.     157.     **PcnDadent     hi 

qui  fiKum   de   fide  ante  bcllum  in  Nor-  mazime  qni  Cantiam  inhabitant,  oti  castmm 

manoii   obsidem  dederat."     Cf.  yol.   iii.  Doyeram  invadat,  ipsis  utens  adjutoribus." 

p.  505.     I  do  not  know  the  grounds  or  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.     **  Multimodis  Norman* 

drcomstances    of   this    quarrel    between  norum  oppressionibus  Angli  ad  rebelKonem 

Eustace  and  William,  or  of  the  suspicion  lacessiti,    Boloniam  legatos    miserunt,  et 

in  which  William  seemingly  held  Eustace  Enstachio  Comiti,  ut  cum  classe  diligenter 

e?cn  before  his  expedition.  militibus  et  armis  instruct&  ad  suscipiendam 

'  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.     "  Olim  cum  eodem  Doyeram    acceleraret,  mandayerunt.  .  .  . 

ioimicttias  ingentes  habuerant,  led  nunc,  Munitionem    Doyers  contra    Regem   illi 

quia  nmultates  inter  eum  et  Regem  in-  tradere  conati  sunt."     Orderic's  account  is 

lurrezerant .  .  .  pacem  cum  illo  fecerunt."  founded  on  that  of  William  of  Poitiers, 

'  WtU.  Pict.   157.     *'Equidem  fore,  si  whose  words  he  largely  copies ;  but  he  also 

finnisnmo  loco  hoc  sit  potitus  cum  portu  brings  in  matter  of  his  own,  and  he  giyes 

marino,  ut  potentia  ejus  latins  distendatur,  quite   a   different  turn    to    the   personal 

iicque  potentiam  Normannorum  diminutum  conduct  of  Eustace, 

iri."  These  words  ac«  pat  into  the  mouths  *  Will.  Pict.  157.    *<  Acddit  ut  occasio 

of  the  English  metMfigers,  but  they  express  temporis  eyentum  rei  quam  affectabant  pro- 

tbe  reasons  why  Eustace  should  accept  the  mitteret.     Abierant  ultra  flumen  Tamisim 

invitatioii,  not  why   the  English  Should  primi   munitionis   custodes,  Prssul   Baio- 

Knd  it  oensis  atque  Hugo  de  Monteforti,  militum 

*  lb.  "  Quia  Normaanos  odere,  cum  Eus-  parte  majori  secum  ductft.**    So  Orderic, 

taduo,  pridem  sibi  inimicisnmo,  coocorda*  508  C,  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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Hereford  against  Eadric.  While  Dover  was  thus  comparatively  de- 
fenceless, Count  Eustace  was  warned  that  thp  proper  moment  was 
come.  He  at  once  embarked  in  the  fleet  which  he  had  made  ready 
for  the  purpose,  and  crossed  in  the  night  with  a  band  of  picked 
knights.  Horses,  which  could  be  of  litde  use  in  attacking  the  castle 
on  the  clijBf,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  which  the  Count's  own 
horse  was  one,  left  behind.^  The  state  of  readiness  in  which  Eustace 
kept  himself,  and  the  energy  shown  in  his  passage,  should  be  noted. 
And  it  is  important  afsoto  notice  that,  in  his  general*  plan  at  least,  he 
seems  to  have  risen  above  that  superstitious  trust  in  horses  in  all 
times  and  places  which  distinguished  the  French  and  Norman  knights 
of  those  days.*  It  is  even  possible  that  his  former  experience  in 
Dover  itself  may  have  taught  him  a  lesson  on  this  head.  What  we 
hear  of  Eustace  now,  just  like  what  we  hear  of  him  at  Senlac,'  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  man  who  well  understood,  the  science  of  war,*  but 
who,  like  his  stepson  Ralph,*  was  lacking  in  personal  courage.  He 
landed,  and  found  a  large  English  force  gathered  together  to  join  him, 
the  Kentishmen  being  the  most  forward  of  all.  Within  two  days,  if 
the  siege  should  last  so  long,,  still  larger  reinforcements  were  looked 
for  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.*  It  was  however 
judged  better  to  begin  the  attack  at  once;  the  two  days  which  might 
bring  together  a  larger  English  force  might  also  bring  back  Odo  and 
Hugh  with  their  foUowing.  At  day-break  accordingly  the  attack  was 
made.'  Our  accounts  show  that  the  town  itself  had  to  be  taken  as 
well  as  the  castle,  and  it  was  on.  the  town  that  the  first  attack  was 
made."    Eustace  and,  his  English  allies  seem  to  have  looked  for  an 

1  Will.  Pict.  157;     "  Eustachiu*  itaqtie,  sidio  traherctur." 
accepto  nuntio    Anglonim    ["  Cantionim        *  Will.  Gem.  vii.  39.     "  Eustachius  . .  . 

yeredario "  in  Ord.  Vit],  cum  suis  ad  eos  in  noctis  conticinio  mare  transfretans,  dilu- 

noctis  conticinio  tnnsivit,  ut  incante  op-  culo  cum  copioso  ezercitu  eorum  obsediL" 

primeret    castellanos    [**clas6em    paratam  This  writer's  account  seems  to  be  inde- 

ascendit,  noctisque  conticinio,  nt  oppidum  pendent  of  the  others. 
ex  insperato  prseoccuparet,  cum  suis  festi-        *  At  this. point  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  sud- 

nanter  transfretavit.*'  Ord.. Vit.].     Ciassem  denly  draws  in  his  horns,  so  that  his  story 

duxit  militibus  delectis  oneratam  ['*  milites  reads  like   an  abridgement  of  Orderic's, 

multos  secum  duxit."  Ord.  Vit.],   relictis  instead  of  Orderic's  being,  as  it  must  be, 

equis  praeter  admodum  paucos."  an  enlargement  of  William's.    Is  it  possible 

«  See  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  that  Orderic,  who  clearly  had  WUliam's 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  504.  account  before  him,  had  it  in  some  form 

^  Will.  Pict.  157.     '*Eum  bellandi  peri-  earlier  and  foller  than  our  present  copies, 

tum  atque  in  prcelio  fellcem  experimentis  from  which  William  of  Poitiers,  like  his 

cognoverant."     Does  this  mean  at  Dover  namesake  of  Malmesbury,  afterwards  cut 

itself,  or  at  Senlac,  or  where?  out  parts  through  prudence? 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  259.  The  special  mentioivof  the  town  comes 

•  Will.  Pict.  158.     "Vicinia  omnis  ad-  from  Orderic  (508  C) ;    "  Qpum   hostes 

fuit  armata  [Orderic  adds  "  maxime  Canti-  vehementer  irapetum  &cere.  in  oppidum 

orum  caterva,  quae  toto  nisu  suSragari  Ens-  moKrentur ;  custodes  ad  defensandum  re- 

tachio  erat  conata  '*] ;  auctior  numerus  ex  perti    sunt,    et    ferventitsime,  qua    locus 

ulterioribus  accederet,  si  mor&  biduan&  ob-  poterat  impugnari,  restitenmt." 
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easy  success.  But  the  garrison  was  found  better  prepared  and  in 
higher  spirit  for  defence  than  they  had  deemed  possible.^  And  it  is 
plain  that  the  townsmen  were  on  the  side  of  the  garrison.  Whatever 
might  be  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  shire,  the  men  of  Dover  had 
no  mind  to  see  Count  Eustace  again  within  their  walls.  At  every 
point  which  lay  open  to  attack,  the  assailants  were  vigorously  with- 
stood, and  a  stout  fight  was  kept  up  >on  both  sides  for  several  hours.' 
At  last  the  heart  of  Eustace  failed  him,  as  it  had  failed  him  on  the 
steep  of  Malfosse  amid  the  twilight  of  Saint  Calixtus.'  The  assault 
most  have  begun  to  slacken,  for  he  feared  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  sh^.*  The  evil  which  he 
thought  to  avoid  now  came  upon  him ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
by  the  townsmen,  and  a  general  attack  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers 
changed  the  retreat  into  a  flight  In  the  last  scene  of  the  great  battle 
the  thought  of  Eustace  had  been  that  a  new  English  host  was  coming 
to  snatch  the  victory  from  the  conquerors ;  so  now  the  cry  of  Eustace 
and  of  his  whole  host  was  that  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  was  upon  them 
at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army.'  The  loss  was  frightful,  but,  though 
the  Nonnan  horsemen  followed  on  the  fliers,  slaying  and  taking  cap- 
tives, yet  the  smallest  number  of  those  who  fell  that  day  were  those 
who  were  ^ain  by  the  sword.  The  terrible  name  of  Odo  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  Some,  seeking  to  escape  the  horsemen,  strove 
to  cHmb  the  steep  heights  on  either  side  of  the  town.  But  in  their 
flight  and  hurry  and  ignorance  of  the  paths,  the  more  part  of  them 
perished  by  falling  over  the  rocks.  Some  threw  aside  their  arms,  and 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  mere  fall ;  others,  in  the  general  con- 
fusion and  entanglement,  received  deadly  wounds  from  their  own 
weapons  or  from  those  of  their  comrades.  Some  contrived  to  reach 
the  coast  unhurt,  but,  as  they  crowded  recklessly  into  their  ships,  the 
frail  vessels  sank,  and  many  of  &em  perished.*  The  Count  himself 
was  more  lucky ;  iie  had  indeed  taken  special  care  for  his  own  safety. 

*  WUL  Pict.  158.  ''  Cetemm  custodiam  *  The  description  in  Orderic  (508  C,  D) 
mrenenmt  minus  qpinione  remissam,  plus  is  very  graphic ;  "  E&  formidine  velut 
meta  ad  defensandnm  validam."  amentes  per  avis   rupis    prxdpitium    so 

*  Ord.  Vit.  jo8  C.  '*  Aceirime  per  ali-  dejecenint,  et  tali  compendio  fcedius  qoam 
qnas  horas  diei  ntrimque  certatnm  est."  ense  yironim  periemnt.  .  .  .  Plerique  ab- 

'  See  ToL  iii.  p.  336.     Cf.  p.  323.  jectis  armh,  acumine  sazeo  ezanimati  sunt, 

*  Ord.  Vit.  508  C.  "Sed  dum  Eus-  nonuulli  telo  suo  se  sociosque  suos  una 
tadiiDs  diffideret,  eruptionemque  propug-  labentes  nedLnint,  et  multi  letaliter  mine- 
natonim,  qu&  tiirpins  abigeretur,  timeret,  rati  vd  colUsi  ^pirantes  ad  mare  deToluti 
receptni  ad  nayes  cani  signa  jubet."  sunt.     Plnres  etiam  qui  ad  puppes  propere 

'  lb.      *'  Denique    oppidani    confestim  anhelant,  dum  salutis  nimium  cupidi  trepi- 

portas    patefeceront,    avideque    et    caute  dant,  suftque  multitudine  naves  deprimunt, 

teqoentes  novisaimos  concidenint.     Fugi-  subito  submersi  pereunt.  Equites  Normanni 

eotes   vero    Baiocensem  Episcopum  cum  quantos  consectari  possunt  comprehendunt 

agmine  copioso    subito   supervenisse  rati  vd  ocddnnt." 

STOL" 
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He  at  least  knew  the  way,  if  his  comrades  did  not,  and  for  him  a  fleet 
horse  was  ready.  He  made  fast  for  his  ship,  where  better  order  was 
kept  than  in  the  others,  and  so  saved  himself  from  the  general  wreck 
of  the  undertaking.^  His  nephew,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was 
less  lucky,  probably  more  valiant,  and  he  became  the  captive  of  the 
pursuers.^  As  was  natural,  the  horrors  of  the  flight  and  slaughter  fell 
mainly  on  the  French  followers  of  Eustace.  His  English  allies  knew 
the  country,  and,  protected  by  their  own  numbers,  they  contrived  to 
baffle  the  smaller  bands  which  attempted  to  follow  them. 

An  enterprise  which  had  been  planned  in  folly  thus  ended  in  utter 
disgrace.  While  the  sons  of  the  soil,  British  and  English  alike,  could 
still  hold  their  own  on  the  Herefordshire  march,  the  attempt  to  rescue 
England  by  an  alliance  with  the  basest  foe  of  Englishmen  had  led,  as 
it  deserved,  only  to  signal  discomfiture.  Of  the  rest  of  the  land 
which  was  already  conquered  we  hear  nothing  in  detail.  Our  stories 
of  oppression  and  discontent  are  perfectly  general.  But  men  were 
everywhere  seeking  either  to  shake  off  the  yoke  or  to  escape  it  in 
their  own  persons.  Even  where  no  open  outbreak  took  place,  local 
conspiracies  were  everywhere  rife.*  Many  left  England  altogether; 
some  sought  a  lasting  home  in  foreign  lands ;  others  simply  visited 
them  to  seek  the  means  of  their  own  restoration  or  of  the  deliveranee 
of  their  country.*  Englishmen,  charged  with  the  bidding  of  some 
section  or  other  of  their  countrymen,  were  scattered  over  every  comer 

^  At  this  point  William  of  Poitiers  (i^8)  climbing  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the 

begins   again ;    **  Eripiunt   velocttas   eqni,  town. 

notitia  tramitis,  navisque  paratior."    But  '  Will.  Pict.  158.     **  Nobilissimut  tirOt 

the    accosative  **  Eustachjum,"  which    is  nepos   ejus,  comprehensos  est."     Of  this 

needed   to  explain  who  &is   lucky  rider  nephew  !  can  give  no  further  account.     I 

was,  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  Orderic,  who  conceive   him  to   have  been  the   son   of 

also  improves  "  equi "  into  "  comipedis."  Eustace's  brother  Lambert,  who  is  described 

William  of  Jumt^es  (vii.  39)  tells  us  how  as  Lord  of  Sens,  and  who  died  in  1054. 

'*£ustachius  ad  mare  devertens,  cum  paucis  Eustace's  other  brother  Godfrey  was  Bishop 

indecenter  navigio  aufugit."  of  Paris,  and  his  sister  Gerberga,  the  wife  of 

William  of  Jumi^ges  makes  no  mention  Duke  Frederick  of  Lotharingia,  had  only 

of  the  townsfolk,  and  speaks  only  of  the  daughters.     See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 

*'milites  Odonis  Baiocasini  PrsesuHs  atque  ii.  761. 

Hugonis  de  Monteforti,"  and  how  they,  •  Will,  Pict.  157.     "Angli  neque  bene- 

'*  liberalibus  animis  accensi,  portas  pate-  ficio,  neque  formidtne  satis  coeroeri  pote- 

fadunt,"  &c.     From  this,  and  from   the  rant,  ut  quietem  serenam  quam  res  novas 

accounts  of  men  falling  headlong  from  the  ac  turbidas  mallent.     Consurgere  palam  iu 

rocks,  we  might  have  thought  that  the  anna   non   confidunt,   sed  rtgionatim  de 

attack  was  made  only  on  the  castle.    But  pravis  conspirationibus  tractant,  si  quibot 

from  the  distinct  mention  of  "  oppidum  **  forte  dolis  praevaleant  ad  nocendum."    The 

and  *'  oppidani  *'  in  Orderic  it  would  seem  word  **  regionatim  "  explains  the  cause  o( 

that  it  was  the  town  which  was  immedi-  the  real  conquest  of  England, 

ately  assaulted.     The  besiegers  may  have  *  Will.  Pict.  157.     "Ultro  in  exsiKum 

invested  the  town  on  all  sides,  from  above  aliqui  profugiunt,  quo  extorres  vel  a  po- 

as  well  as  from  below,  or  footmen  pursued  testate  Normannorum  sint  liberi,  vel  aucti 

by  horse  may  have  tried  to  escape  by  opibus  alienis  contra  eos  revertantor." 
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of  Europe  where  there  was  any  chance  of  help  being  found.  Some 
seem  to  have  sought  for  allies  in  the  old  land  of  their  fathers  at  the 
moath  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.^  But  the  state  of  things  during 
the  sickly  and  licentious  youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  offer 
much  prospect  of  help  ^m  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.  The  King 
himself  was,  in  the  autumn  of  this  very  year,  lying  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness at  Goslar,'  and  the  troubles  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  if  they 
bad  not  yet  broken  forth,  were  already  festering  in  silence.  -  There 
was  another  quarter  in  which  such  attempts  were  far  more  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  success.  There  was  one  foreign  potentate  to  whom 
Englishmen  might  look  as  all  but  their  countryman.  The  old  West* 
Saxon  djmasty  had  died  out;  its  only  representative  was  the  King  of 
a  moment  who  was  now  tarrying  in  William's  Norman  court  The 
new  West-Saxon  dynasty  had  been  cut  off  in  the  cause  of  England ; 
besides  the  sons  of  the  traitor  Tostig,  its  only  adult  legitimate  repre- 
sentative was  the  hostage  Wulfnoth,  who  was  tarrying  either  in 
William's  court  or  in  WiUiam's  dungeon.*  But  the  stock  of  the 
Northern  kinsmen  and  conquerors  of  England  still  flourished  in  a 
prince  who  was  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  alike  with  the 
House  of  Cnut  and  with  the  House  of  Godwine.  Swegen,  the  son  of 
Ulf  and  Estrith,  the  nephew  of  Cnut,  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Beom,  the  cousin  of  the  fallen  Harold,  was, 
of  all  men  not  absolutely  bom  of  English  parents  on  English  soil,  the 
man  who  was  most  called  on  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen  and 
to  break  the  chains  of  what  he  might  almost  call  his  country.  Five- 
and-twenty  years  earlier,  a  party  in  England  had  sought  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  in  preference  to  Eadward  himself.^  Since  that  time  he 
had  acted  as  the  ally  of  England,  as  the  friend  of  Godwine,  and  he 
had  perhaps  met  with  less  of  English  thankfulness  than  his  services 
deserved.*  He  had  refused  to  abet  the  schemes  of  Tostig  or  to 
clutch  at  the  crown  which  Tostig  offered  him.'  He  had  equally 
refused  to  abet  the  enterprise  oi  William,  and  Norman  writers 
believed,  though  doubtless  without  foundation,  that  subjects  of  his 
bad  been  among  their  foes  on  Senlac.^  But  now  everything  had 
changed  since  the  day  when  Swegen  had  refused  to  undertake  at 

^  I  lUfik  we  may  infer  thii  from  tbc  spaired  of  in  a  former  ticknett  in  May, 

words  of  Wflliam  of  Poitiert  (157),  **  Ad  1066. 

Daoot,  ▼€!   alio,   unde    anziUum   altquod  *  See  vol.   iii.  pp.   163,  453.     I   shall 

^>cratiir,  legatos  missitant/'  compared  with  gire,  a  little  further  on,  tome  account  of 

die  l^end  of  Harold's  Garmao  jooiney  the  state  of  the  House  of  Godwine  at  this 

(tee  ToL  iii.  pp.  $44,  514),  and  with  the  moment. 

TvioDs  indications  which  we  shall  come  ^  Sec  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  54S. 

saoss  of  the  intevpourse  between  England  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  59-&. 

ud  Germany  at  this  time.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  aaz. 

'  Lambert,  1067.    Henry  fieU  sick  00  *  See  vol.  iii,  p.  503. 
November  iitb.    His  life  had  been  d^ 
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Tosdg^s  bidding  an  enterprise  which  might  befit  the  greatness  of 
Cnut,  but  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  littleness.     It  was 
not  now  a  solitary  Englishman,  banished  by  English  justice,  who 
asked  him  to  attack  a  King  of  his  own  blood  whom  the  free  choice  of 
the  English  people  had  honoured  with  their  Crown.     Englishmen 
were  pressing  to  him  from  all  quarters,  to  crave  help  against  a  foreign 
conqueror  at  the  hands  of  one  who  might  give  himself  out  either  as 
the  heir  of  Cnut  or  as  the  avenger  of  Harold.^    Things  too'  had 
changed  in  another  way.     Since  the  day  of  Stamfordbridge  Norway 
was  no  longer  threatening,  and  the  prudence  of  Swegen  himself  no 
longer  needed  to  shrink  from  the  risks  of  an  English  campaign. 
There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  believe  the  wild  fable  of  a  late  writer 
that,  immediately  on  William's  coronation,  Swegen  sent  to  require  the 
new  King  to  hold  the  English  Crown  of  him  as  its  lawful  Over-lord.* 
Such  a  piece  of  bravado  would  be  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
prudence  which  had  enabled  the  Danish  King  to  hold  his  own  among* 
so  many  storms.     But  now  that  Englishmen  were  bidding  hkn  to 
come  and  deliver  England  from  the  invader,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
their  requests  were  favourably  listened  to.    And  among  the  English- 
men who  sought  refuge  in  his  Kingdom  there  was  one  especially  who  ' 
could  give  him  the  best  infonnation  as  to  the  naval  resources  of 
England.     Eadric,  the  captain  of  King  Eadward's  ship,  who  had 
perhaps  met  Norman  ships  in  naval  warfare  before  the  day  of  Senlac, 
had  been  outlawed  at  the  coming  of  ^William,  and  was  now  an  exile 
in  the  Danish  Kingdom.'    While  he  and  other  Englishmen  were 
pressing  Swegen  to  action,  there  could  be  no  doubt  where  the  greatest 
hope  for  England,  the  greatest  danger  for  William,  now  lay.    The 
whole  North  lay  open  to  a  Danish  invasion  at  any  moment    No 
Norman  soldier  had  crossed  the  Humber;    the  brother  Earls  were 
with  William  in  Normandy;  the  Northumbrian  people,  as  yet  un- 
checked by  Norman  castles  and  garrisons,  would  doubtless  have 
welcomed  the  Danish  King  to  put  an  end  to  what,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  was  a  state  of  Interregnum.    Even  if  Swegen  had 
hastened,  even  if  the  expedition  which  took  place  two  years  later  had 
taken  place  at  once,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  deem  that 
William  could  have  been  driven  out  of  England.    But  there  can  be 
litde  doubt  that,  if  such  a  course  had  been  taken,  the  final  conquest 
must  have  been  long  delayed.    If  Swegen  had  come  at  once,  William 

^  Ord.  Vit.  508  A.    ^'Ad  SDenum  Re-  conttngaind,  yenire  in  Angliam  disponeret, 

gem  Danorum  dirigant,  atque  ut  regnum  at  et  mortem  cjas  rindicaret  et  temm  sibi 

AnglisB,  quod  Suenus  et  Chunutos  ari  ejus  tnbigeret  quam  dicebat  suam  esse." 
annis  obtinaerunt,  reposcat  expetont.**    In         '  See  the  story  in  Knighton,  2343,  and 

the  Legatio  Helsini  (of  which  more  below)  Appendix  K. 

in  Langebek,  iii.  253,  we  read,  *'  Contigit        '  On  this  Eadric  from  the  East  of  Eng- 

ut  Danorum  Rex,  audit&  morte  Haialdi  land,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  483,  and  Appendix  £. 
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could  never  have  occupied  Northern  England,  except  at  the  price  of  a 
hard  struggle  against  the  men  of  the  land,  supported  by  their  kinsfolk 
from  Denmark. 

Besides  the  Danes,  we  hear  vaguely  of  what  the  Norman  writers 
call  other  barbarous  nations,  as  likely  to  take  a  part  in  disturbing 
WiUiam^s  possession  of  England.^  The  reference  is  doubtless  to 
Norway,  whither  we  shall  see  that  William  did,  a  little  time  later,  find 
it  worth  his  while  to  send  an  embassy,'  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
warding  off  any  danger  from  that  quarter.  But  under  the  sons  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  Magnus  and  Olaf  sumamed  Kyrre  or  the  Tranquil 
(i 066-1093),  Norway,  instead  of  threatenhig  either  Denmark  or 
England,  had  well  nigh  itself  fallen  under  the  power  of  Swegen.'  The 
power  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  its  reputation,  must  have  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  failure  of  the  great  expedition  against  Eng- 
land, and  even  by  the  mere  slaughter  of  Stamfordbridge.  Neither  of 
the  brother  Kings  inherited  the  enterprising  disposition  of  their  father. 
Olaf  especially,  who  soon  became  sole  King  (1069-1093)  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  was  much  more  occupied  in  maintaining  peace 
and  good  order  in  his  own  Kingdom,  than  in  disturbing  the  King- 
doms of  others.  Men  who  doubtless  yearned  for  the  days  of  his  father 
called  him  in  mockery  Olaf  the  Bonde  or  Churl.*  And  whatever 
gratitude  the  sons  of  Harold  Hardrada  may  have  felt  for  the  merciful 
dealings  of  Harold  of  England  after  his  great  victory,'  they  could  have 
had  no  motive  to  avenge  his  fall,  or  to  disturb  the  reign  of  his  con- 
queror. From  Norway  then  there  was  no  real  hope  for  England,  no 
real  danger  for  William.  The  real  hope,  the  real  danger,  was  to  be 
looked  for  wholly  ffom  Denmark.  And  it  was  evidently  the  news 
that  English  exiles  were  gathering  at  the  Danish  Court,  and  that  King 
Swegen  was  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  their  prayers,  which  made 
William  suddenly  break  off  his  festive  and  devout  sojourn  in  his 
native  Duchy,  to  embark  once  more  on  the  sea  of  troubles  which  still 
awaited  him  in  his  half-conquered  island  Kingdonu 

'  Ord.  Vit.  ^09  C.    *'  Ex  malevolentift  country,  and  gare  no  reasonable  cause  for 

An^lorum  cum  nisn  Danorum  aliarumque  others  to  plunder  in  his  dominions."     Yet 

barhararum  geniium^  magnam  cladem  Nor-  in   the  poem  which   Laing   translates  in 

mannis  ortturam  intimabant."  p.  1 15,  and  the  original  of  which  if  given 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1074  (p.  95,  Hinde).     See  in  Johnstone,   p.    aaS,  he  appears  as   a 

Chapter  zxu  truimphant  ravager  of  England ; 

'  See  Laing,  iii.  103.  "  5rr  er  Engla  Jjvcrrir 

«  Uing,  ill  108.     "  King  Olaf  Haralds-  Olafr  borinn  solo." 

son  was  called  by  some  Olaf  Kyrre,  but  by  He  certainly  was  so  in  intent  at  a  later 

naoy  Olaf  the  Bonder,  because  he  sat  in  time, 

peace,  without  strife  within  or  without  the  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 


TOL.  IV. 
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%  2.     The  Conquest  of  the  West. 
December  1067 — March  1068. 

When  William  had  once  determined  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
did  not  tarry  long  in  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect.  The  Lady 
Matilda,  a  King's  wife  but  not  yet  a  crowned  Queen,  was  again 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  Normandy,  but  this  time  William's 
eldest  son  Robert  was  nominally  associated  with  Jiis  mother.*  He 
was  still  a  boy ;  he  could  not  have  been  above  thirteen  years  old,  and 
he  was  probably  younger ;  *  but  his  capacity  for  government  was 
most  likely  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  real  authority  must 
have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  wiser  parent.  Matilda  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  Council  of  Prelates  and  Barong ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  now  deprived  of  the  man  who  had  acted  as  their  President 
during  William's  first  absence.  The  old  and  experienced  Roger  of 
Beaumont  was  called  on  to  accompany  his  sovereign  to  his  new  King- 
dom at  this  critical  moment.'  And  later  events  show  that  William  also 
brought  back  with  him  the  English  attendants  or  hostages  who  had 
been  his  companions  in  Normandy,  and  whom  he  could  not  venture 
to  leave  out  of  his  sight  in  either  country.  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  William  hastened  (December  6,  1067)  to  the  haven 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dieppe,  which  was  then  spoken  of  as  lying  near 
the  town  of  Arques.*  He  passed  by  the  scene  of  his  exploits  of  four- 
teen years  earlier,*  and  once  more  took  ship  for  England.  The  month 
was  December ;  the  sea  was  stormy ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Norman  Church,  then  engaged  in  keeping  the  festival  of  Saint 

'  Ord.  Vit.  509  C.     "  Rex  igitur  Ma-  Montgomery  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  307)  com- 

thildi  con  jug  i  suae,  filioque  tuo  Rodberto  manded  the  French  contingent  at  Senlac. 

adolescent!  prindpatum  Neustriae  commisit,  In  connexion  with  this  should  be  taken 

et  cum  eis  religiosos  praesules  et  strenuos  William  of  Malmesbuty's  account  (▼.  407), 

proceres  ad  tuendnm  regionem  dimisit."  in  which  Roger  appears  as  almost  eqnal- 

'  M.  Bouet  (Saint-Etienne,  p.  8)  places  ling  Gulbert    of  Hugleville   in   his    own 

Robert's  birth  about  (**  environ  ")  1056,  person,  though  not  as  carrying  his  scruples 

but  I  know  of  no  evidence  for  the  exact  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  enrichment  of  his 

date.     It  could   not    have    been    before  sons ;    **  Homo    antique    simpUcitatis    et 

1054.  fidei.  qui,  crebro  a  Willrlmo  primo  invitatus 

^  Orderic  (509  C)  says,  "  Rex  in  ill&  ut  Angliam  veniret,  largis  ad  voluntatem 
transfretatione  Rogerium  de  Monte-Gome-  possessionibus  munerandus,  supersedit;  pro- 
rici  (quern  tutorem  Normannise,  dum  ad  nundans,  patrum  suorum  hsBreditatem  se 
bellum  transmarinum  proficisceretur,  cum  velle  fovere,  non  transmarinas  et  indebitas 
SU&  conji  ge  dimiserat)  secum  minavit/'  possessiones  vel  appetere  vel  invadere." 
Here  is  a  plain,  though  very  strange,  con-  '  Ord.  Vit.  509  C.  **  SextA  nocte  De- 
fusion  between  Roger  of  Montgomery  and  cembris  ad  ostium  amnis  Deppoe  ultra 
Roger  of  Beaumont.  It  was  Roger  of  oppidum  Archas  accessit."  On  the  name 
Beaumont  who  was  left  in  charge  in  Nor-  Deppa,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 
mandy  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  257),  and  Roger  of        'See  vol.  iii.  pp.  82-93. 
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Nicolas,  kept  its  Prince  safe  from  all  dangers.^  As  in  the  September 
of  the  year  before,  one  night  was  enough  for  the  passage,  though  the 
course  taken,  from  Dieppe  to  Winchelsea,  was  longer  than  the  course 
of  the  great  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  to  Pevensey.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  festival  (December  7),  William  stood  once  more  on 
English  ground.' 

He  came  on  a  day  of  evil  omen  for  England.  The  most  venerated 
among  the  minsters  of  England,  the  mother  church  of  the  whole  land, 
the  church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury,'  was  on  that  Saint  Nicolas'  day 
(December  6)  burned  to  the  ground.  The  church,  which  had  been 
simply  damaged,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  fire  of  Thurkill's  Danes,* 
was  now  utterly  wasted  by  the  flames  which  lighted  William  back  to 
complete  his  errand  of  conquest.  That  church,  so  men  fondly 
deemed,  was  still  the  first  building  of  Augustine  and  ^thelberht, 
which  had  been  simply  repaired  and  heightened  under  the  primacy  of 
Oda,*  But  the  native  fabric  was  now  to  be  wholly  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  the  work  of  the  first  of  a  line  of  foreign  Primates. 
Men's  minds  must  indeed  have  been  impressed,  when  tibe  return  of 
the  Conqueror  was  ushered  in  by  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
home  of  the  nation  at  the  very  moment  of  his  coming. 

At  the  time  of  William's  return  no  part  of  those  shires  of  England 
which  had  ever  been  really  subdued  was  actually  in  arms  against  him. 
Eadric  still  held  out  on  the  Herefordshire  march,  but  Eadric  had  never 
submitted  at  all.  The  Kentish  revolt  had  met  with  the  fate  which  it 
deserved.  And  if  we  believe  the  Norman  writers,  a  party  of  order  had 
been  formed  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  who  stood  firmly  by 
the  Norman  King  against  their  rebellious  fellow-countrymen.  At  its 
head  was  Ealdred  the  Northern  Primate  and  several  other  Bishops, 
and  they  were  supported  by  many  others,  Thegns,  citizens,  and 
diurls,  the  wisest  and  most  respected,  we  are  assured,  of  their  several 

^  Old.  Vit.  509  C.  "Primft  yigitift  gelidae  Nicolaes  maBssedaege,  and  )>9bs  dsg€s  forbarn 

noctif  anstro  vela  dedit.  .  .  Jam  aura  hie^  Cristes  cyrce  011  Cantwarebyri.** 
malis    mare    ssvittimam    efficiebat ;    sed        ^  This  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eadmer 

saocti  Nicolai  MyraBorum  Prssulis  sollenni-  in  the  **  Epistola  ad  Glastonlenses,"  Ang. 

tatcm  Ecdcsia  Dei  celebrabat,  et  in  Nor-  Sac.   ii.   225.     "Ad   haec  considerandnm 

maonia  pro  deroto  principe  fiddfter  orabat.  quia  Ecclesia  ipsa  in   passione  beatissimi 

Omotpotentia   ergo    Dei  .  .  .  benevolum  martyris  Elphegi  nee  igne  consnmpta  nee 

Regcm    inter    hiemalei     tempestates    ad  tecto  aot  parietibus  dimta  fuit.     Violatam 

portinn    saiutis    cum    gaudio    dirigebat."  qutppe  fuisse  et  pluribus  omamentis  spoli- 

This  is  pbinly  from  William  of  Poitiers,  atam,  ac  supposito  de  foris  igne  ut  concre- 

bot  the   date  is  confirmed  by  our  own  maretur    adorsam,    novimus   quo    vesana 

Chrooiden.  manus  Pontiiicem  intus  sese  tuentem,  quern 

'  Ord.  Vit.  509  C.    "  Mane  portum  op*  mandaret  exire,  compdleret." 
positi  Utoris,  quem  Wicenesium  vocitant,         '  See  all  the  passages  bearing  on  this 

prosperrifflo  cursn  arripoit."  point   collected    by    Willis,   Architectural 

'  Cbron.   Wig.   1067.    "  Her  com  se  History  of  Canterbury,  7,  8. 
kjng  eft  ongean  to  Englalande,   on  SSe 
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orders,  who  had  learned  to  practise  the  divine  precept  which  bids  men 
fear  God  and  honour  the  King.^  Wherever  William  had  either  him* 
self  appeared  or  had  secured  the  district  by  the  building  of  a  castle, 
that  is,  generally  throughout  south-eastern  England,  his  will,  outwardly 
at  least,  was  law.*  He  was  received  on  his  return  by  the  English 
inhabitants,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  with  every  formal  sign  of  loydty.* 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  general,  if  hidden,  feeling  of  discon* 
tent  within  the  obedient  districts ;  there  was  the  imminent  fear  of  an 
invasion  from  Denmark,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  still  inde- 
pendent West  and  North.*  William  had  need  of  all  his  arts  of  war 
and  policy  to  triumph  over  the  combination  of  so  many  enemies  at 
once. 

This  new  act  of  the  drama  began  with  the  great  ceremony,  ecclesi- 
astical and  political,  which  habitually  marked  the  Midwinter  Festival. 
For  the  third  successive  year  that  festival  was  kept,  not  as  it  had  been 
in  past  times  and  was  again  to  be  in  later  times,  at  Gloucester,  but  in 
the  new  seat  of  royalty  at  Westminster.'  There,  in  the  chosen 
dwelling  of  his  revered  predecessor.  King  William  wore  his  Crown 
and  gathered  the  Witan  of  England  around  him  for  counsel  and  for 
judgement  We  hear  much  of  the  courtesy  and  honour  with  which  he 
received  the  English  Prelates  and  Thegns,  with  what  readiness  they 
were  admitted  to  the  royal  kiss,  how  willingly  their  requests  were 
granted  and  their  counsels  followed,  and  how  by  these  generous  arts 
many  of  the  disaffected  were  won  over.*  After  making  the  needful 
deductions,  there  is  probably  much  of  truth  in  this.  Now,  as  ever, 
there  were  those  to  whom  William  found  it  prudent  to  be  gentle,  and 
those  to  whom  he  deemed  it  his  wisdom  to  be  harsh.  It  stands  un- 
mistakeably  on  record  that  William's  return  was  accompanied  by  a 
confiscation  and  distribution  of  lands  on  so  wide  a  scale  that  it  could 
be  said  with  indignant  sarcasm  that  he  gave  away  the  land  of  every 

*  Ord.  Vit.  509  B.     "  Tunc  Adcldredus  venint." 
Primas  Eboracensit  aliique  Pontifices  qui-        *  lb.   *'  Circa  terminos  regni  occidentem 

dam  utilitati  regis  inteadebant,  quia  sapi-  aut  plagam  septemtrionaleni  renus  efiraBiiit 

(Dtis   moaitum   scientes  flcquttati   obtem-  adboc  ferocia  superbiebat,  et  Anglic  Regi, 

perabant.     '  Time/  inquit,  '  Deam,  61i  mi,  nisi  ad  libitum  suum,  famnlari  sub  Rege 

et  R<gem.*    Tunc  etiam  aliquot  sapientis-  Eduardo  aliisque  prioribus  olim  despexerat.** 

simi  civium  urbanorura  et  nonnulli  ex  mill-  This  is  largely   true  of  the  North,   but 

tibus    ingenuis,   quorum    nomen   et   opes  hardly  of  the  West, 
valebant,  et  multi  ex  plebeiis  contra  suos         *  lb.    "Ipse  Lundonic  Dominicam  na- 

pro   Normannis  magnopere  insurgebant."  tivitatem  celebravit.**    See  vol.  tii.  p.  43. 
This     plainly    comes    from    WilUam    of        *  lb.      **  Pontificibus    Anglis     proceri* 

Poitien.  busque  muItA  calliditate  favit.     Ipse  omncs 

'  lb.  509   D.    "CunctsB   urbes  et   re-  officioso   aifectu  demulcebat,    dulciter   ad 

giones,  quas  ipu  adierat  vel  praesidiis  occu-  oscula  invitabat,  benigne,  si  quid  orabant, 

paverat,  ad  nutum  ei  parebant."  concedebat,  prompte,  si  nuntiabant  aut  sug- 

'  lb.     *'  AVlventui  Regis  Angli  occurre-  gerebant,   auscultabat.     Desertores   hujui* 

runt,  ipsumque  tam  honori6centi&  monas-  modi  arte  aliquoties  reducuntur.*' 
teriali  quam  secuUribus  offictis    sublima- 
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man.^  The  revolts  and  conspirades  which  had  happened  during  his 
absence  would  give  ample  excuse  for  such  a  measure.  And  Ihe  con- 
fiscation was  further  attended  bf  one  of  those  heavy  imposts  in  money 
which  to  the  feelings  of  those  days  were  more  hateful  than  confis- 
cation.    "  The  King  set  mickle  gelcl  on  the  poor  folk."  ■ 

William  was  thus  busy  in  half  caressing,  half  coercing,  his  English 
subjects.  Meanwhile  the  men  of  French  and  Norman  birth  who  were 
about  him  were  carefully  warned  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
bidden  to  be  ever  on  their  guard  against  the  plots  of  the  disaffected 
English.'  And  it  also  suited  William's  policy  to  give  his  subjects  of 
both  nations  the  spectacle  of  a  great  judicial  pageant,  to  teach  them 
that  their  king  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  no  man  of  either 
race  could  safely  revolt  against  him.  This  Midwinter  Gem6t  of 
Westminster  was  made  unusually  impressive  by  a  trial  of  which  the 
like  had  certainly  never  been  seen  in  England.  Sentence  of  banish- 
ment and  forfeiture  had  been  over  and  over  again  pronounced  against 
English  Thegns,  Earls,  and  even  iBthelings.  Once,  in  the  midst  of 
warfare,  a  general  decree  had  been  passed  declaring  every  Danish 
King  an  outlaw.^  But  it  was  a  new  thing  for  a  foreign  prince  to  be 
formally  put  on  his  trial  before  an  English  court,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  be  condemned  by  default.  Eustace  of  Boulogne  was,  in  his 
County  of  Boulogne,  a  sovereign  prince,  owning  no  superior  but  his 
lord  the  King  of  the  French.  But  by  taking  service  in  William's 
army  he  had  become  the  man  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and 
by  receiving  any  grants  of  English  lands,  he  became  for  them 
the  man  of  the  King  of  tBe  English.  As  such,  he  had  been 
guilty   of  treason    against   his  lord,   and    for    that  crime   he  was 

*  Chroo.  Petrib.  1067.     '*  And  he  g<af  possetsionts,  ipiis  tMpuhis,  svecessive  manu 

decs  maoncs  laud  l^a  he  ongcan  com."  distribuii  affluent^  tt  modicum  iUud  quod 

Thomas    Rudbome    (Ang.   Sac.    t.   248)  eisremanser at, /actus jam  dtregetyrawtus^ 

gires   a   rhetorical   account  of  William's  sub  jugo  dttrudt  perpehut  servUuAs,    Et 

doings  at  this  time   in  which,  among  a  quum  se  viderat  in  sublimi  elevatum  et  in 

good  deal  of  exaggeration,  some  expres-  fastn  regni  confirmatam^  in  alium  virum 

Bons   are   worth   notice;    **Willelmus   in  subito    est  mutatus,   nobiles    terrae    quos 

Rcgem  snblimatus  padfice  tractabat  no-  antiquus  sanguis  ex  antiquo  sublimayerat, 

biliores  regni  Anglise,  post  fidelitatis  jura-  proh  dolor,  exlunedando." 

mentam  ab  ipsis  ttbi  prastitom  quamdiu  '  Chron.   Wig.    1067.     "  And    her   se 

fidem  ci  senrabant,  sed  postquam  rebellare  kyng  sette  micel  gyld  on  earm  folc.'* 

aspenint,  homagiis  itenim  ab  ipsis  acceptis  '  Ord.  Vit.  509  D.     '*  Pari  sedulitate  et 

datisque  obsidibns,  omnibus,  qui  ad  regnum  soUerti&  GuaUos  nunc  instruebat,  nunc  ut 

aspiiarerant  factns  est  tenori.     Civitatibus  coatra  omnes  dolos  et  insidias  singulorum 

quoque  depositis    et   castellis  propriisque  semper  ubique  parati  essent  clam  Anglis 

ministris  impositis,   ad  Normanniam  cum  admonebat."    I  think,  with  Maseres  (209)* 

obsidibus  Angliae  et  thesauris  impretiabili-  that  for  "Ouallos"  we  must  read  **  Oallos." 

bus  navigabit.     Quibas  incarceratis  et  sub  It  seems  impossible  that  intrigues  with  the 

ulvi  cnstodiA  deputatis,  ad  Angliam  denuo  Bret- Welsh  can  be  meant,  and,  in  Orderic, 

remeavit^  nbi   commilitonibus  suis    Nor-  we  can   hardly   understand   "Oualli"   of 

mannis  qui  in  bello  Hastingensi  patriam  Oal'Welsh.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  109* 

lecom  subjttgayerant  turas  Anglontm  §i  ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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arraigned,  in  ancient  form,  before  the  King  and  his  Witan.  It 
cannot^be  supposed  that  he  appeared ;  but  we  know  that  the  voices 
of  the  assembled  Wise  Men,  French  and  English,  were  given  against 
him,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  where  all  Kent  might  have  been 
summoned  to  bear  witness.^  The  sentence  is  not  recorded,  but 
according  to  all  English  precedent,  it  would  be  outlawry  and  forfeiture 
of  all  lands  and  honours  within  the  Kingdom  of  England.  But,  at 
some  later  day,  Eustace  contrived  to  win  back  William's  favour  and 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  were  most  highly  honoured  by  him.' 
He  was  enriched  with  lands,  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  England  which 
were  not  in  any  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  his  foreign  dominions. 
He  himself  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  his  widow  and 
son  appear  there  as  holders  of  lordships,  both  in  various  other  shires 
and  in  those  western  lands  which  on  the  day  of  his  sentence  were  still 
unconquered.  The  names  of  Ida  and  Eustace,  the  widow  and  the  son 
of  the  coward  of  Boulogne,  the  mother  and  the  brother  of  the  hero  of 
Jerusalem,  are  found  as  owners  of  English  soil  on  spots  which  would 
have  a  strange  propriety  if  we  could  deem  that  they  were  ever 
honoured  with  the  sojourn  of  the  mightiest  of  the  foes  of  Paynimrie. 
One  of  the  western  possessions  of  the  House  of  Boulogne  lies  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  the  north-western  crest  of  Mendip,  where  the  power  of 
evil  of  the  old  Teutonic  creed  has  left  his  name  in  Count  Eustace's 
lordship  of  Loxton.  Another,  Kenwardston,  the  dowry  of  the 
widowed  Countess,  crowns  the  wooded  height  which  looks  full  on 
that  inland  mount  of  the  Archangel  which  shelters  the  earliest  home 
of  Christianity  in  Britain.'  • 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  Gemdt  that  William  for  the  first  time 
exercised  the  power  of  bestowing  an  English  Bishoprick  on  one  of 
his  own  countrymen.  The  great  see  of  Dorchester,  the  greatest  in 
extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  among  the  Bishopricks  of  England, 
had  become  vacant,  seemingly  during  William's  absence  in  Normandy, 
by  the  death  of  its  Bishop  Wulfwig.*  It  was  in  this  Christmas  session 
of  the  Witan  that  the  vacancy  would  regularly  be  filled.  The  death 
of  Wulfwig  at  such  a  time  might  seem  of  hardly  less  evil  omen  than 

^  The  trial    and    sentence   are  clearly  Comiti  nominato,  qai  reconciliatus  nunc 

implied    by    William    of  Poitiers  (158),  in    proximis     Rqgts     houoratur."       The 

though  he  cats  the  thing  as  short  as  he  words  in  lulics  imply  forfeiture.    Ordertc 

can;  *'Neque  sententia  erravit  dicta  con-  (508  D)   of  conrse  changes    the    tense; 

sensu  Anglonun  et  Qallorum,  quA  de  reatu  *'Non  molto  post'Eustachius  Consul  Wil- 

convictus  est."  lermo  Regi  reconciliatus  est,  ejusque  ami- 

'  The  caution  of  William   of  Poitiers  dtia  longo  tempore  postmodnm  perfunctus 

(158)  is  amusing;  *' Equidem  si  rationes  est.     £nt  enim  idem  Comes  magnx  nobi- 

q\UB  ejus  liti  controYersantur  depromerem,  litatis/*  &c.     He  goes  on  to  speak  of  his 

Regis  eum  gratiam  atque  BMgi&  dono  ac-  pedigree  and  his  children. 

^pla  hmeficia  ex  sequo  et  bono  amissUss  '  On  the  esUtes  of  Eustace  in  Somerset 

plane  convincerem.    .    .   Sed    parcendum  and  elsewhere,  see  Appendix  H. 

sentimus     personse    multifariam     iilustri,  *  Chron.  Wig.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1067. 
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the  burning  of  Christ  Chtirch.  He  was  a  living  memorial  of  what 
Englishmen  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom. 
He  had,  in  the  moment  of  deliverance  from  Norman  influence,  been 
raised  to  the  seat  which  the  Norman  Ulf  had  disgraced  and  forsaken.^ 
He  was  now  taken  away  at  the  moment  when  such  parts  of  his 
diocese  as  still  retained  their  independence  were  about  to  be  added  to 
the  dominion  of  the  strangers.  He  died  at  Winchester,  but  he  was 
buried  in  his  own  church,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Prelates  who 
had  not  despised  that  lowly  dwelling-place. 

The  appointment  of  his  successor  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  Since  the  flight  of  Robert  and  Ulf  no  man  of  French  speech 
had  been  raised  to  an  episcopal  throne  in  England.  The  few  men 
not  natives  of  the  island  whom  the  policy  of  Harold  had  called  to 
such  high  offices  were  men  whom  England  could  hardly  look  on 
as  strangers,  men  from  the  kindred  land  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia." 
William  of  London  alone,  honoured  equally  by  men  of  all  races, 
had  been  allowed  to  hand  on  to  the  reign  of  William  the  worst 
tradition  of  the  early  reign  of  Eadward.  What  Eadward  had  done 
out  of  mere  weakness  and  personal  favouritism  William  was  now  to 
do  out  of  systematic  policy.  The  Prelacy  of  England  was  to  be 
used  as  a  means  for  rivetting  the  fetters  of  England.  The  rule 
which  was  strictly  carried  out  through  the  rest  of  the  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  next  now  began.  As  the  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys 
of  England  became  vacant  by  the  death  or  deprivation  of  English 
Prelates,  men  of  Norman  or  other  foreign  birth  were  appointed  in 
their  ro<Mn.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the  appointment  of  an  English- 
man to  a  Bishoprick  is  unknown,  and  even  to  a  great  Abbey  it  is 
extremely  rare.  In  the  case  of  the  Primacy  indeed  the  rule  was  so 
strict  that  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  was  extended  even  to  men 
of  Norman  descent  bom  in  England,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Conquest,  till  the  days  of  Thomas  of  London,  no  native  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain  sat  in  the  chair  of  Augustine.  We  have  now  to  see 
the  firstfruits  of  this  system  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  for  Wulfwig. 
The  great  Bishoprick  of  Mid-England,  a  large  part  of  whose  diocese 
was  not  yet  in  William's  power,  was  given  to  Remigius  the  Almoner 
of  Fecamp,  whose  zeal  and  liberality  in  William's  cause  has  been 
already  recorded.'  The  voice  of  scandal  ventured  to  breathe  that 
neither  the  gift  of  Remigius  nor  the  gratitude  of  William  was  wholly 
a  free-will  offering.  It  was  in  after  times  brought  up  as  a  formal 
charge  against  the  new  Prelate  that,  before  the  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Saint  Valery,  an  English  Bishoprick  had  been  promised  as  the -price 
of  the  well-appointed  ship  which  had  been  the  contribution  of  the 
loyal  almoner.^     As  yet  however  Remigius  took  possession  of  the 

■  See  Y<A.  ii.  pp.  73.  76,  225.  *  See  yo\.  ii.  Appendix  L. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  59.  ^  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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see  without  objection,  and  it  is  specially  to  be  noticed  that  the  first 
Norman  appointed  by  William  to  an  English  Bishoprick  received 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Stigand.^  Remigius  himself,  in  his  later 
profession  to  Lanfranc,  declared  that  he  did  it  unwittingly,  that  he 
went  for  the  rite  to  the  actual  Metropolitan,  without  knowing  the 
uncanonical  and  schismatical  character  which  attached  to  all  his 
official  acts.*  Yet  we  cannot  forget  the  notoriety  of  Stigand's  posi- 
tion, and  the  formal  utterances  of  the  Roman  See  against  him.'  We 
cannot  forget  that  Englishmen,  that  Harold  himself,  had  commonly 
avoided  hi«  ministrations,  that  English  Bishops,  Wulfwig  among  them/ 
had  commonly  been  consecrated  by  other  hands,  that  Harold  and 
William  alike  had  chosen  the  other  Primate  to  perform  the  rite  of 
their  own  crowning.  The  expulsion  of  Robert  and  the  alleged  usur- 
pation of  Stigand  had  even  been  put  forward  among  the  grounds  for 
William's  expedition  against  England.^  It  would  be  strange  if  nothing 
of  all  this  had  ever  made  its  way  to  the  cloister  of  Fecamp;  it  would 
be  strange  if  Remigius,  on  coming  to  England,  found  no  one,  Norman 
or  English,  to  warn  him  of  the  canonical  risk  which  he  was  running. 
It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  belief  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  ignorance  of 
Remigius  as  the  policy  of  William  which  led  to  what  all  strict  church- 
men must  have  deemed  a  gross  breach  of  ecclesiastical  order.  William 
was  still  temporizing  with  Stigand ;  the  time  for  his  degradation  was 
not  yet  come.*  It  would  be  a  great,  perhaps  an  unlooked  for,  mark 
of  his  continued  confidence  for  the  King  to  direct  the  new  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  to  seek  consecration  from  the  still  acknowledged  Primate. 
When  the  day  came,  the  friend  of  Lanfranc  and  Hildebrand  could 
easily  find  means  to  set  straight  any  past  irregularity.  At  all  events, 
Remigius  was  consecrated  by  Stigand,  with  the  help  of  what  assistant 
Bishops  we  are  not  told,  and  he  made  profession  to  the  schismatic  as 
his  lawful  Metropolitan.  He  took  possession  of  his  humble  bishop- 
stool,  in  a  land  where  Wiggod  on  one  side  and  Robert  of  Oily  on  the 
other  were  ready  to  give  him  all  needful  help*  There,  we  are  told,  he 
planned  and  began  great  works,^  which  were  left  unfinished  when  the 
further  progress  of  William's  conquests  allowed  him  to  remove  his 
throne  to  a  more  lordly  seat  of  episcopal  rule. 

At  the  same  Gemdt  William  had  also  most  probably  the  oppor- 

*  This  fact   appears   from    Remigius's  palem    de    manu    ipsias   me  consecnntis 

own   profession   to  Lanfranc,   printed  by  accepi."^    lb.  p.  152. 
Mr.  Dimock,  Gir.  Camb.  yii.  151.  'See  vol.  ii.  p.  5ro. 

'  Remigius  in  his  profession  repeats  the        ^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  zaS,  310. 
Norman  stories  about  Robert  and  Stigand,        '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  189^ 
and  adds,  **  Ego  vero  hujus  negotii  nee  ex         *  See  above,  p.  51. 
toto  ignarus,  nee  usquequaque  gnarus,  ordi-        »  Will.   Malm.   Gcst.  Pont   31a.     See 

nandus  ad   eum   veni,    profeisionem    sibi  the  next  Chapter, 
suisque  successoribus  feci,  curamque  episco- 
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tanitj  of  again,  nominally  at  least,  bestowing  an  English  Earldom. 
The  second  reign  of  Oswulf  beyond  the  Tyne  had  not  lasted  long. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn  (1067)  he  was  slain,  not  however,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  any  political  broil  or  at  the  hand  of  any  avenger 
of  Copsige.     He  died  by  the  spear  of  a  common  robber,  one  of  the 
brood  who  had  escaped  the  heavy  hands  of  Siward  and  Tostig,  and 
the  story  reads  as  if  he  were  killed  in  the  act  of  trying  personally  to 
arrest  the  wrong-doer.^     His  death  left  the  dangerous  post  open  to 
the  ambition  of  another  Englishman  of  the  highest  rank.     This  was 
Gospatric  the  son  of  Maldred,  who,  by  female  descent  at  least,  sprang 
of  the  noblest  blood  of  Northumberland  and  even  of  the  kingly  blood 
of  Wessex.     For  his  mother  Ealdgyth  was  the  daughter  of  Uhtred  by 
his  third  wife,  the  daughter  of  King  .£thelred.    And  the  words  of  our 
chief  Northumbrian  guide  seem  to  imply  that  this  descent  gave  him 
some  kind  of  right  of  preference  to  the  Earldom.'  This  is  a  comment 
on  the  growing  notion  of  hereditary  right  with  regard  to  such  offices, 
and  it  is  further  remarkable  as  showing  that  the  notion  of  succession 
through  females  was  already  beginning  to  be  entertained.    We  cannot 
suppose  that  it  would  have  come  into  any  man's  head  to  propose  a 
woman  as  a  candidate  for  an  Earldom,  but  men  were  clearly  begin- 
ning to  think  that  the  son  of  an  Earl's  daughter  had  a  better  right  to 
his  grandfather's  dignity  than  an  utter  stranger  to  his  blood.     Of  the 
former  life  of  Gospatric  we  only  know  how  gallantly  he  jeoparded  his 
life  to  save  the  life  of  Tostig  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrim- 
age.^   He  now  went  to  William,  probably  at  this  Christmas  feast  at 
Westminster,  and  asked  for  the  Earldom  vacant  by  the  successive 
deaths  of  Copsige  and  Oswulf.     His  claim,  backed  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  was  successful,^  but  whether  he  took  any  practical  steps  to 
take  possession  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Tyne  we  are  not  told.     A 
thick  veil  shrouds  the  affairs  6f  the  extreme  North  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  when  we  next  hear  of  Gospatric,  he  appears  in  the  same 
character  as  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  as  a  dweller  in  William's  court, 
hut  as  one  who  had  already  begun  to  fear  his  enmity.^ 

But  William  had  other  cares  besides  thus  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  obedient  shires  of  England,  and  granting  away  the  nominal 
government  of  shires  which  still  remained  to  be  subdued.     He  had  to 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Qest  Reg.  9a.     *'  Mox  se-  conjagiom  Maldredo  filio  CriDani." 
qocDti  auctumno  et  ipse  Osalfus  qiram  in         '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
obrii  sibi  latronis  lanceam  pnBcept  imieret,        *  Sim.   Dun.   Gest.    Reg.   9a.'    "Quo 

lUico  confossus  interiit.'*  [Osulfo]  mortuo,  Cospatricus,  filiu*  Mal- 

*  lb.    *'NaiD  ex  nntemo  ianguineat-  dredi     filii    Crinani,    Willelmoro    Regem 

tiucbat    ad  earn   honor   illius  comitatus.  adiens  malt&  emptum  pecunift  adeptus  est 

Ent  eaim  ex  matre  Algitha,  filii  Uhtredi  comiutom  Northymbrenriom.*' 
conitis,  quam  habyit  ex  Algiv&  fillA  Agel-        *  On   the    Earldom    of  Gospatric,   see 

ft£  regis.    Haiic  Algitham  pater  dedit  in  Appendix  I. 
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guard  against  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  both  from  Denmark 
and  from  the  still  unsubdued  West.    In  that  quarter  the  determination 
not  to  admit  his  authority  was  every  day  assuming  a  character  of 
more  direct  hostility.     William  had  his  remedy  for  both  dangers. 
The  intentions  of  the  Danish  King  were  to  be  sounded,  and  his  pur- 
poses, if  hostile,  were  to  be  staved  off  by  the  discretion  and  power  of 
speech  of  an  ambassador  of  English  birth.     For  the  defenders  of 
Western  England,  the  rebels  as  they  were  deemed  in  Norman  eyes, 
William  determined  on   the  bold  step  of  a  winter  campaign.     To 
employ  an  Englishman  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Danish  King  was  a 
clear  stroke  of  policy  on  William's  part.     Such  an  ambassador  would 
<:ome,  not  from  the  Norman  Conqueror,  King  by  the  edge  of  tbe 
sword,  but  from  the  lawful  King  of  the  English,  the  kinsman  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  saintly  Eadward.    The  man  chosen  for  this  purpose  was 
a  churchman  of  high  rank  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  more  than 
once.     2Sthelsige,   Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  had  received    the 
abbatial  benediction,  as  Remigius  of  Dorchester  had  received  his 
episcopal  consecration,  at  the    hands  of  Stigand.^     He  had  been 
further  entrusted  by  Eadward  in  his  lifetime  with  the  government  of 
the  great  house  of  Saint  Bene't  of  Ramsey,*  and  legends  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  departed  King  to  carry  a  message 
of  health  and  victory  from  Eadward  to  his  chosen  successor.'     No 
choice  on  William's  part  could  have  been  better  planned  to  make  a 
moral  impression  on  the  minds  of  Danes  and  Englishmen.    A  Prelate 
who  had  been  the  fast  friend  both  of  Eadward  and  of  Harold  now 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Swegen  as  the  representative  of  WilHam. 
The  whole  life  ofiEthelsige  is  wrapped  in  confusions  and  contra- 
dictions, and  the  details  of  his  embassy  to  Swegen  have  come  to  us 
only  in  a  legendary  shape.     But  there  is  no  need  to  doubt  the  fact  of 
his  mission,  as  the  legend  falls  in  most  remarkably  with  several  entries 
in  the  great  Survey.^  JQthelsige  then  sailed  for  Denmark  and  reached 
the  court  of  Swegen  in  safety.     He  was  received  widi  honour,  and 
offered  the  gifts  of  William  to  the  Danish  King  and  his  nobles.     His 
stay  was  long;   of  the  political  details  of  his  mission  we  have  no 
accounts,  but  the  course  of  events  would  seem  to  show  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  staving  off  for  a  while  any  interference  of  Swegen  in 
English  affairs.^    We  may  perhaps  even  guess  that  his  mission  was 
not  confined  to  Denmark  only.     It  is  certain  that  William  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Adalbert,  the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 

^  See  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  30a.  et  habitus,  non  modico  tempore  apiid  eum 

'  lb.  p.  303.  jnaint  Tand«n,  quum  ncgotia  pro  qoibus 

'  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  240.  nisfus  fiieimt  ad   placitum   peregisset,  U- 

*  See  Appendix  K.  centiH  redeundi  a  Rege  data,  iter  pei  maie 

'  l«ectio  ap.  Langebek,  jii.  353.     **  Re-  com  sociis  aggressiu  est." 
vereoter  igitur  a  Rege  Danonun  receptm 
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once  the  guide  of  the  tender  years  of  the  youthful  Henry.^  The 
Primate  of  the  North  was  led  hy  the  gifts  of  William  to  do  all  that  he 
could  to  keep  Swegen  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  England.'  The 
legendary  part  of  the  story  now  follows.  When  JSthelsige  set  sail 
from  Denmark  on  his  return  to  England,  his  ship  was  well  nigh  lost 
Id  a  storm.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Abbot  and  his  com- 
panions an  angel  presently  appeared,  and  bade  them  keep  the  feast  of 
the  Conception — not  yet  declared  to  be  immaculate— of  our  Lady. 
On  his  vow  so  to  do,  the  storm  ceased,  and  on  his  return  the  new 
festival  was  first  established  in  the  church  of  Ramsey,  and  from  thence 
its  observance  spread  over  England  and  Christendom.' 

Abbot  ^thelsige  is  thus  set  before  us  as  chosen  for  the  second 
time  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  supernatural  communication.  And  his  real 
history  is  well  nigh  as  marvellous  as  anything  that  legend  could  invent. 
It  may  be  as  well,  at  the  expense  of  strict  chronological  sequence, 
to  sketch  the  remainder  of  his  strangely  chequered  life.  At  this 
nMHnent  he  seems  to  have  been  as  high  in  the  favour  of  William  as  he 
had  been  in  that  of  Eadward  and  Harold.  Within  two  years  he  had 
lost  the  favour  both  of  William  and  of  his  own  monks  at  Saint 
Augustine's.  The  displeasure  of  the  monks  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  alienations  of  the  lands  of  the  monastery  to  Normans. 
The  grounds  of  William's  displeasure  are  not  mentioned,  but  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  Abbot  was  outlawed,  and  that  he  took  shelter  in  the 
land  which  he  had  so  lately  visited  as  Williaan's  ambassador.  The 
strange  thing  is  that,  ten  years  later,  he  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
by  some  service  doubdess  at  the  Danish  cburt,  contrived  to  recover 
the  favour  of  William.  He  was  allowed  to  return,  not  to  Saint 
Augustine's,  whiph  was  in  the  hands  of  his  Norman  successor  Scot- 
land, but  to  Ramsey,  where  bis  place  during  his  absence  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  his  predecessor  ^Ifwine.^  His  outlawry  is  re- 
corded in  the  great  Survey,  but  it  is  no  less  plain  that,  when  the 
Survey  itself  was  made,  he  was  again  Abbot  of  Ramsey.  And  to 
wind  up  all,  as  if  purposely  to  make  way  for  a  new  state  of  things, 
both  .£thelsige  and  his  successor  at  Samt  Augusdne's  died  in  the 
same  year  as  William  himself.' 

Meanwhile  William  was  making  every  preparation  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  West  The  shires  of  the  Wealhtyn  seem  as  yet  to  have 
retained  perfect  independence.     The  only  sign  of  anything  like  an 

*  See  Tol.  in.  p.  206.  loerit." 

'  Adam  Brem.  iil.  53.     "later  Suein  '  See  the  di£Eerent  yersions  in  Langebek, 

et  Battardmn  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  410]  peipetua  iii.  253  et  seqq.,  aad  Appendix  K. 

coQtentio  de  AngUa  fuit,  licet  Doster  pon-  *  See  yol.  ii.  p.  303. 

tifex  [Adalbertus,  sc.]  muaeribus  WiUehelmx  '  See  these  points  worked  ont  in  Ap- 

persuastt^  inter  Reges  pacem  formare  vo-  pendix  K. 
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acknowledgement  of  William's  kingship  in  those  parts  is  the  fact  of 
the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  being  one  of  William's  companions  in  his 
voyage  to  Normandy.^  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
Exeter,  the  great  city  of  Western  England,  had  had  no  dealings 
whatever  with  the  new  King.*  And  it  would  seem  that  the  attitude  of 
the  men  of  the  West  was  now  taking  the  form  of  something  beyond  a 
mere  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  King  who  reigned  in  London  and 
Winchester.  Eiceter  was  of  course  the  centre  of  all  patriotic  action. 
The  city  had  doubtless  fuUy  recovered  from  the  misfortunes  which  fell 
on  it  in  the  days  of  Swegen,'  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  memory 
of  Hugh  the  French  churl  *  had  helped,  along  with  later  events,  to 
make  its  inhabitants  specially  hostile  to  all*  men  of  French  blood  or 
speech.  That  hatred  they  are  said  to  have  shown  in  cruel  and  in- 
sulting treatment  towards  certain  Norman  knights  who-  had  been  sent 
by  William  himself,  and  whom  stress  of  weather  had  driven  into  their 
haven."  This  may  or  may  not  imply  that  a  force  had  been  sent 
against  the  West  while  William  was  still  in  Normandy.  At  all  events 
the  city  was  at  this  moment  perfectly  independent  and  full  of  zeal  for 
the  national  cause.  The  citizens  of  Exeter  were  rich,  numerous,  and 
valiant,  and,  at  this  stage  at  least  of  the  story,  all  ranks  joined  in  full 
purpose  to  withstand  the  stranger  to  the  uttermost.*  Like  their 
brethren  at  Winchester,  they  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  widowed 
Eadgyth,''  as  their  forefathers  had  stood  towards  the  widowed  Emma. 
But  the  influence  which  the  absent  Lady  could  exercise  at  Exeter  was 
far  less  than  that  which  she  could  exercise  in  her  own  dwelling-place 
at  Winchester.®  The  walls  which  iEthelstan  had  reared,  and  which 
Swegen  had  at  least  partly  overthrown,®  had  been  repaired  or  re- 
built, and  the  city  was  again  strongly  fortified.^*  And  now  towers  and 
battlements,  and  whatever  was  needed-  for  defence  against  a  siege, 
were  carefully  repaired,  and  new  works  added  wherever  any  further 
strength  could  be  given.*^   But  it  should  be  noted  that  we  hear  only 

^  See  above,  p.  51.  simi   mortalibus  Gallici  generis,    paberes 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  **  Regem  aUeiiigenam  ac    Senatus."     One   is  tempted    to    read 

.  .  .  cum  quo  antea  de  nnllo  negotio  ege-  either  "  plebs  et  Senatns "  or  *'  puberes  ac 

rant."  seniores."     But  the  mention  of  "  Senatus," 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  a  14.  it  will  be  presently  seen,  is  important.     (In 

*  See  above,  p.  34.  this  suggestion  I  find  myself  forestalled  hi 
'  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.     "  Militibus  crude-  the  excellent  note  oi  Maseres,  p.  210.) 

liter  et  contumeliose  iUuserant,  quos  ipse        *  In.  Domesday  (100)  twelve  houses  in 

de  Normanni&    miserat   et  tempestas  ad  Exeter  appear  as ''liberae  ad  numemm  in 

portum  illorum  appulerat."  This  incidental  ministeriis  Eddid  ReginsB." 

mention  is  just  in  the  style  of  William  of        •See  vol.  iii.  p.  36  J. 

Poitiers  (cf.  his  account  of  Romney,  vol.         •  See  vol.  i.  pp.  no,  214.. 

iii.  pp.  4 10, 534) ;  one  would  be  well  pleased        '^^  "  Operose  munita,"  s^ys  Orderic. 

to  know  the  story  more  at  large.  "  Ord.  Vit  510  A.   "Pinnas  ac  turres 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.     **  Gives  eam  tene-  et  quaeque  necessaria  sibi  censebant  in  mu- 
bant  fhriosi,  copiosz  multitudinis,  infestis-  nimentis  addebant  ?el  restaurabint." 
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of  the  defences  of  the  dty  itself;  Exeter  did  not  as  yet  contain  a 

casde.     But  the   resistance   of  the  West  was  not  to  be  only  the 

re^tance  of  a  single  city,  however  great;  the  men  of  Exeter  sent 

messengers  to  and  fro  to  rouse  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  shires, 

and  to  call  on  their  towns  to  enter  into  a  league  widi  Exeter  against 

the  foreign  King.^    Those  shires,  those  towns,  were  now  undoubtedly 

wholly  English  in  feeling;  they  were  probaUy  by  this  time  mainly 

English  in  blood.     The  Thegns  and  the  citizens  at  all  events  would 

be  so ;  the  towns,  we  may  be  sure,  Uke  Exeter  itself,  had  been  from 

the  beginning  English  colonies  in  the  Celtic  land.     The  memory  of 

older  distinctions  would  simply  tend,  as  in  some  parts  it  tends  to  this 

day,  to  make  local  feeling  a  little  stronger  than  elsewhere.     But  the 

patriots  of  Exeter  were  ready  to  welcome  help  from  any  quarter,  and, 

among  other  quarters,  they  sought  it  among  the  strangers  from  distant 

lands  whom  the  commercial  importance  of  their  city  had  brought  to 

sojourn  within  dieir  gates.     Foreign  merchants,  if  they  seemed  likely 

to  be  of  use  in  the  campaigs,  were  pressed  into  the  service,  to  take 

their  part  on  behalf  of  the  land  to  which  they  owed  a  temporary 

allegiance.*    It  was  plain  that  to  put  down  such  a  movement  as  this 

must  be  William's  first  work.     The  active  hostility  of  the  West  was 

becoming  more  dangerous  than  the  stubborn  sullenness  of  the  North 

or  even  than  the  chances  of  an  invasion  from  Denmark. 

And  there  was  another  feature  about  the  movement  at  Exeter  which 
would  make  it  specially  hateful  in  William's  eyes.  The  Denalagu 
might  be  ready  to  welcome  Swegen  or  to  seek  for  a  King  in  the 
House  of  Leofric.  The  name  of  Eadgar  might  kindle  a  sentimental 
feeling  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  over  which  he  had  been  for  a 
moment  chosen  King.  But  the  voice  which  came  up  from  Exeter 
was  a  voice  raised  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Godwine  and  Harold. 
Of  that  House  we  have  heard  nothing  since  Gytha,  the  mother  of 
heroes,  craved  the  body  of  her  son  on  the  morrow  of  the  great  battle." 
But  now  the  widow  of  Godwine  was  present  in  the  city  whose  holy 
places  she  had  enriched  with  ofiferings  for  the  soul  of  her  husband.^ 
There  was  no  part  of  England  in  which  her  own  possessions  and 
those  of  her  children  were  larger  than  in  the  shires  of  Devon  and 
Somerset  And  it  is  in  those  shires  only  that  we  can  trace  in  the 
Survey  the  names  of  those  younger  members  of  the  family  of  whom 
so  little  record  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.^    The  lands  of  the  House  of 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.   "Hi  nimirum  sodos  '  lb.   "  Mercatores  advenas  bello  habiles 

e  pbgis  finitimis  ioqniete  arcessebant  .  .  .  retinebant.** 

alias  qnoque  civitates    ad    conspirandum  '  See  yol.  iii.  p.  34a ;  cf.  p.  347. 

in  eadem  legatiooibus  instigabant,  et  contra  *  See  yol.  ii.  p.   233  for  her  gifts  to 

Regan  alienigenam  toto  nisu  se  prsepara-  Saint  Olafs  church  at  Exeter, 

bant,  com  quo   antea  de  nullo  negotio  '  See  Appendix  L.  and  M, 

egetaat."  ♦ 
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Godwine,  at  all  events  the  lands  of  Harold,  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine, 
had,  wherever  William's  rule  had  reached,  been  forfeited  to  the  behoof 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers.     Here,  in  the  free  West,  their 
revenues  and  the  fighting  power  of  their  occupants  were  still  ready  to 
be  used  in  the  cause  of  England.    The  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset 
had  sent  their  contingents  to  Senlac;   the  men  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  are  not  mentioned ;  ^  in  the  swift  march  of  events  between 
the  two  great  battles  the  forces  of  such  distant  regions  may  easily, 
without  any  suspicion  of  backwardness  or  dislo3ralty,  have  failed  to 
find  their  way  to  Harold's  muster.     But  for  this  very  reason  those 
shires  were  better  able  to  resist  now ;  their  noblest  and  bravest  had 
not  been  cut  off,  like  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  Kent  and  Ferkshire. 
The  widow  of  the  great  Earl,  the  mother  of  the  fallen  King,  was  thus 
dwelling  within  the  walls  of  a  city  where  she  was  well  known,  in  the 
midst  of  vast  estates  belonging  to  herself  and  her  house.     We  may 
here  stop  and  see  what  was  at  this  moment  the  state  of  the  House  of 
Godwine,  as  several  of  its  members  will  flit  before  our  eyes  for  a  few 
moments.     All  the  sons  of  Godwine  were  dead,  save  only  Wulfnoth 
the  hostage,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  William.'     Of  Harold's  other 
companion  in  his  fatal  voyage,  Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen,  no  certain 
account  can  be  given,     I  have  ventured,  rather  doubtingly,  to  give 
him  his  place  among  the  warriors  of  Senlac*     He  may  have  died 
there,  or  the  conjecture*  may  be  true  which,  without  any  further 
evidence,  makes  him  the  same  as  a  Danish  Earl  Hakon  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  later  in  the  history.     Of  the  daughters  of  Godwine,  £ad- 
gyth  was  still  enjoying  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady  within  the  walls 
of  her  Imperial  morning-gift.    ^Ifgifu,  according  to  one  version,  was 
dead;*  at  all  events  there  is  no  further  account  to  give  of  her. 
Gunhild,  alive  and  unmarried,  was  doubtless  in  attendance  on  her 
mother.    In  the  third  generation,  besides  the  doubtful  case  of  Hakon, 
the  sons  of  Tostig  were  in  Norway ;  •  of  any  children  of  G)Tth  and 
Leofwine  we  hear  nothing.     But  Harold  had  left  behind  him  five 
children,  who,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  were  probably  the  oflF- 
spring  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.^     Of  their  mother  we  hear  no  more 
after  her  sad  errand  to  Senlac.     If  she  really  was  the  rich  and  fair 
Eadgifu  of  Domesday,  her  lands  formed — most  likely  had  already 
formed — a  rich  harvest  for  Norman  spoilers.     But  her  three  sons, 
Godwine,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus,  of  whom  Godwine  was  a  holder  of 
lands  in  Somerset,^  and  her  daughters  Gytha  and  Gunhild,  will  all  call 
for  momentary  notice.     Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  whole 

^  See  the  list  from  Wace  in  yoI.  iii.  p.  Kings,  p.  i68  (Eng.  ed.),  after  Subm. 
283.  *  Sec  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  473. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  119.  *  lb.  p.  a,;o. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  318.  ^  lb.  p.  517*  and  Appendix  M. 

*  Tbil  is  made  by  Lappenberg,  Norman        '  See  Appendix  L. 
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familj  were  now  gathered  round  their  grandmother  at  Exeter.  But 
there  was  another  child — ^probably  two  other  children  of  Harold  who 
were  most  likely  in  a  distant  part  of  England.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Ulf  and  Harold,  the  sons  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  were 
bom  after  their  father's  death— therefore  necessarily  the  twin  son&^ 
It  would  follow  that  they  were  born  at  Chester,  whither  their  mother 
had  been  sent  for  safety  by  her  brothers.'  As  Chester  was  not  yet  in 
William's  possession,  the  babes,  whom  the  event  of  the  great  battle 
had  hindered  from  being  bom  JBthelings,  were  probably  dwelling 
widi  their  mother  within  the  Mercian  Earldom.  Of  the  young  Harold 
ve  hear  nothing  till  long  after.  Ulf  fell  into  William's  clutches  and 
lemained  a  prisoner  till  the  end  of  William's  reign.'  But  we  may 
believe  that  his  captivity  dated  only  from  the  fall  of  Chester  rather 
than  suspect  that  even  Eadwine  could  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  giving 
up  his  infant  nephew  as  the  price  of  the  Conqueror's  favour  to 
himself. 

The  sons  of  Ealdgyth  united  the  blood  of  the  two  greatest  houses 
in  England,  and,  had  their  father's  reign  been  as  long  as  the  heart  of 
England  had  prayed  for  at  his  crowning,  one  of  them  might  have 
been  the  second  King  of  the  House  of  Godwine.  The  sons  of  Harold 
who  were  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  came  of  a  lowlier  and  doubtful 
stock.  But,  as  vigorous  youths  fast  approaching  manhood,  they  were 
better  fitted  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  a  patriotic  movement,  and 
the  probable  stain  on  then*  birth  could  hardly  be  thrown  in  their  teeth 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Bastard.  The  whole  West  was  ready  for 
defence,  and  volimteers  flocked  in  from  other  parts.  One  recorded 
instance  in  such  cases  proves  many  unrecorded.  Blsecman,  a  wealthy 
secular  priest  of  Berkshire,  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  and 
himself  founder  of  a  goodly  church  in  its  neighbourhood,  risked  all 
his  possessions,  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
widow  of  Godwine.^    Such  a  man,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  stand 

'  See  Appendix  M.  a  lease  of  three  lordships  from  the  Abbey. 

*  Sec  Yol.  Hi.  pp.  341,  517.  The  writer  seems  to  record  the  grant  with 
'  See  i>1or.  Wig.  1067.                                some  displeasare,  but  it  was  merely  one  of 

*  Blccman,  Blacheman,  Bbchamannns*  the  usual  leases.  Blsecman  wast  as  he  is 
is  ^ken  of  in  the  History  of  Abingdon,  described  in  the  local  history  (i.  484), 
i.  474,  as  '*  presbyter  pecuntosus."  By  the  "  ecclesiae  homo  elfectus,"  just  like  Sheriff 
leave  of  the  convent  he  built  a  church,  with  Godric.  Of  one  of  the  places  spoken  of, 
buildings  of  a  monastic  pattern  attached,  Sandford  in  Oxfordshire,  we  also  read  in 
n  an  ishnd  to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  Domctday  (156  fr\  **  Blacheman  presbyter 
vbich,  from  the  dedicatioa  of  the  church  tenuit  ab  ecclesia.**  The  name,  whether 
to  Saint  Andrew,  got  the  name  of  *'  An-  of  the  same  person  or  not,  is  found  in 
dresia'*(Andreasege?).  The  buildings  were  sereral  other  entries  in  the  Survey.  Aih 
I'mirifice  coaptata,  pictnris  cclatnrisque  other  entry  in  Oxfordshire  (160)  doubtless 
iafaa  et  extra  ubique  looorum  detectabUe  belongs  to  our  Bkecman.  The  connexion 
visa  subomata."  He  then  **  privatim  se  of  Blsacman  with  the  siege  of  Exeter  comet 
mooachis  ingerendo,  tmn  auri  argeotique  from  the  local  history,  i.  483,  484.  The 
ostcntn.  tuffl  fitcundi  oris  profnsione,"  got  pattage  runs  thus ;  '*  Willelmus  Tero  Anglic 
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alone;  Exeter,  the  one  g^eat  city  of  Southern  England  which  re- 
mained free,  was  doubtless  a  city  of  refuge  to  many  a  patriotic  heart 
from  all  the  shires  over  which  the  House  of  Godwine  had  ruled.  At 
no  moment  since  the  battle  had  the  hopes  of  deUverance  been  higher. 
But,  as  usual,  local  and  internal  dissensions  spoiled  everything. 
England  had  no  leader.  If  the  North  had  risen  now,  if  the  Danish 
fleet  had  come  now,  their  united  forces  might  perhaps  have  driven 
William  once  more  beyond  the  sea.  But  while  Exeter  was  in  arms, 
York  did  not  stir,  and  when  York  did  stir,  Exeter  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  stirring.  The  grapdsons  of  Leofric  doubtless  cared 
little  for  a  movement  on  behaif  of  the  House  of  Godwine.  Had 
the  sons  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth  been  grown  men,  capable  of 
leading  armies,  both  the  great  divisions  of  England  might  possibly 
have  gathered  round  one  who  united  the  blood  of  Godwine  and 
the  blood  of  Leofric.  But  the  babes  at  Chester  could  give  no  strength 
to  any  cause,  and  Eadwine  and  Morkere  tarried  in  the  Court  of 
William  till  William's  rule  was  as  safe  at  Exeter  as  it  was  at  Win* 
Chester  and  London. 

In  overcoming  the  hostility  of  the  West,  William  acted  as  he  always 
did  act.  Before  he  tried  arms,  he  tried  negotiation.  In  the  great  case 
of  all,  in  his  dealings  with  Harold  himself,  he  did  not  strike  a  blow 
till  all  the  powers  of  diplomacy  had  been  thoroughly  worn  out  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival.  In  the  course  of  his  march  after  the 
battle,  he  had  sent  a  successful  embassy  to  Winchester,^  and  one 
of  more  doubtful  issue  to  London.^  So  he  now  sent  to  Exeter  to 
demand  that  the  citizens  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
as  their  lawful  King.'  He  also,  it  would  seem,  required  to  be  re- 
ceived in  person  within  the  city.  William,  on  becoming  full  sove- 
reign of  Exeter,  might  have  purposed,  like  iKthelstan,  to  celebrate 
and  to  secure  his  conquest  by  holding  one  of  the  solenm  Gemots 
of  the  year  within  its  walls.^  On  Uie  arrival  of  this  messs^e,  we 
see  the  first  signs  of  a  wavering  policy,  of  a  division  of  feeling  be- 
tween diiFerent  classes  in  the  city.  At  Exeter,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  patriotic,  but  a  fainthearted,  if  not  a 
traitorous,  faction  soon  began  to  show  itself  among  those  of  higher 
degree.*    The  chief  men,  whether  by  those  words  we  are  to  under- 

diadema  obtinait.    Cai  dum  qnidam  sub-  g^iam  deseruit."     If  BbBcman  accompanied 

jectionis   fidelitatem   sponderent,   nonnuUi  Oytba  in  her  flight,  we  may  be  pretty  cure 

ezteras  libi  sedes  per  alia  regna  consult!  that  he  was  with  her  at  Exeter. 

rati  petere  sese   subducerent.  Abbas  Eal-  *  See  yol.  iii.  p.  362. 

dredusy  primomm   sese   sententiaB  dedens,  '  lb.  p.  365. 

Regi  fidelitatis  sacramenta  persolvit.   At  in  '  Ord.  Vit.   510   A.     **  Rex   ubi   hcc 

posterioTum   numero   quum   multi   diver-  certius  comperit,  primoribus  civitatis  jurare 

terent,  turn  et  perempti  Regis  mater,  secum  tibi  fidelitatem  mandavit.** 

in  comitatu  suo,  una  cum  plurimis  aliis,  *  See  ?ol.  i.  p.  aog. 

presbyterum  Blachemannum  habens,  Aa-  '  See  the  note  in  vol.  iii.  p.  a  a  a. 
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stand  the  local  magistracy  or  generally  the  leading  men  who  were 
gathered  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  sent  a  temporizing  answer  to 
\\Tiliam.  In  so  doing  they  showed  that  they  as  little  understood 
the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing  as  Robert  the  Staller  had 
onderstood  him  when  he  counselled  him  to  go  back  quietly  from 
Hastings  to  Normandy.^  In  dealing  with  William  the  Conqueror 
there  were  only  two  choices,  unconditional  submission  and  resistance 
to  the  last.  Submission  would  bring  favourable  terms.  Resistance 
might  be  successful,  and  William  moreover  rtow  and  then  showed 
that  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  honour  a  valiant  enemy.  The 
Wise  Men  of  Exeter  tried  a  middle  course,  a  course  which  m^de 
saccess  impossible;  but  their  answer  is  most  valuable  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  politics  of  the  time.  It  shows  the  strength  of  local, 
as  distinguished  from  national,  patriotism;  it  shows  the  ideas  of 
municipal  freedom  which  were  growing  up;  it  shows,  we  may  add, 
the  chances  and  tendencies  from  which  William  saved  England.  The 
answer  to  William's  summons,  as  reported  by  our  Norman  infor- 
mants, ran  thus,  "  We  will  take  no  oaths  to  the  King ;  we  will  not 
receive  him  within  our  walls;  but  we  are  ready  to  pay  to  him  the 
tribute  which  we  have  been  used  to  pay  to  former  Kings."'  That  is 
to  say,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him  as  Emperor,  but  not  as  King. 
The  words  are  exactly  such  as  an  Italian  city  might  have  used  to  a 
Teutonic  Caesar.*  We  long  to  know  whether  such  language  came 
from  the  magistrates  of  Exeter  only,  or  whether  it  was  shared  by  the 
Thegns  of  the  West  in  general.  In  the  former  case  the  object  is 
plain;  the  aim  of  the  Exeter  patricians  was  to  make  tlieir  city  an 
aristocratic  commonwealth,  like  those  of  which  the  germs  were  already 
showing  themselves  within  the  continental  Empire.  Is  it  possible 
that,  among  the  foreign  visitors  who  gave  their  help  in  matters  of  war, 
there  were  some  who  could  give  lessons  to  the  rulers  of  Exeter  in 
matters  of  Italian  policy  ?  Exeter  was  to  be  a  republic,  independent 
in  aU  its  internal  affairs.*    The  Emperor  of  Britain  might  be  Over- 

*  See  yol.  iii.  p.  377.  to  preserve  to  us  so  many  technical  phrases 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.     "At  illi  renianda-  of  early  politics. 
TCTttQt  ei   dicentes,   Neque    sacramentuni         '  The   answer  of  the  men   of  Exeter 

Regi  faciemus,  neque  in  urbem  eum  iutro-  to  William   may   be   compared  with  the 

mittemus,  sed  tributum  et  ex  consuetudine  answer  ot  the  Tynans  to  Alexander  under 

piistioa  reddemus."  It  must  be  remembered  circumstances    not    unlike  those   of  Wil. 

that  our  only  account  of  these  most  in-  liam   before  Exeter.     They  first  promise 

teresting  negotiations  comes  from  Orderic,  (Arrian,  ii.  15.  9)  to  obey  ail  his  com- 

vIm)  doubtless  followed  William  of  Poitiers,  mands  {^Bp&aauv  trihy  k-rayyiWjf  *AX4(' 

The  short  accounts  in  the  Chronicles  and  av9poi) ;  but  when  he  demands  to  enter 

Florence  t>egin  only  with  the  actual  siege,  the  city,  they  draw  back  (ii.  16.  li);  rd 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  we  should  /tlv  dlA^a  l8o£c  aiplffi  notuv  6  rtwtp  ivay" 

nerer    have     more    gladly   welcomed    a  y4W\f  'AKi^arfyoM^  ci«  82  ri^y  w6\tv  ftifrt 

record  in  our  own  tongue  than  in  the  re-  riwd  TltpaSfy  fifyr€  Meurcdovwy  li4xt*T0ai, 
port  of  these  aotwers,  which  could  not  fail        *  On  the  condition  of  Exeter  at  thia 

VOL.  rv.  ii 
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lord  of  the  commonwealth;  hsR  protection  might  be  bought,  or  his 
enmity  might  be  bought  off,  by  a  payment  in  money.  The  burthens 
which  had  been  laid  on  Exeter  by  former  Kings  had  not  been  exces- 
sive. The  city  paid  in  money  only  when  London,  York,  and  Win- 
chester paid,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  a  single  half  mark  of  silver, 
for  the  behoof  of  the  soldiers,  that  is  doubtless  of  the  King's  House- 
carls.^  The  mention  of  Exeter  in  such  company  marks  the  high 
position  that  it  held  among  the  cities  of  England.  When  the  King 
summoned  his^rd  to  his  standard,  by  sea  or  by  land,  Exeter  supplied 
the  same  number  of  men  as  were  supplied  by  five  hides  of  land.^ 
These  payments,  these  services,  the  commonwealth  was  ready  to 
render  to  the  new  master  who  claimed  its  allegiance.  But  the  men 
of  Exeter  would  not,  each  citizen  personally,  become  his  men ;  they 
would  not  receive  so  dangerous  a  visitor  within  their  walls;  they 
would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  handed  over  as  a  morning-gift  to  any 
more  widows  of  Kings,  or  again  be  exposed  to  the  treason  or  the 
incapacity  of  Reeves  commissioned  by  foreign  Ladies.  Such  schemes 
were  natural  enough  in  a  civic  aristocracy,  but  they  could  hardly  have 
been  shared  by  the  rural  Thegns  of  J)evonshire  and  Somerset.  Still 
less  were  such  schemes  likely  to  be  shared  by  Gytha  and  her  grand- 
sons. The  sons  of  Harold  might  well  dream  of  Kingdoms,  greater 
or  smaller,  whether  of  England,  of  Wessex,  or  only  of  the  WeaiAcyn. 
But  they  would  hardly  aspire  to  be  Consuls  or  Burgomasters  of  the 
Free  Imperial  City  of  Exeter.  As  for  the  ordinary  Thegns  of  the 
country,  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  them  such  a  degree  of  political 
foresight  as  to  understand  the  probable  results  of  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  commonwealth  in  the  great  Western  city.  Such  a 
commonwealth,  if  it  lived  and  prospered,  was  not  unlikely  to  play  the 
part  which  was  afterwards  played  by  Bern  and  Florence,  which  was,  a 
few  years  later,  played  for  a  moment  by  Le  Mans,  and  to  constrain 
the  neighbouring  lords  of  the  soil  to  become  its  citizens  or  its  sub- 
jects. Exeter  had  already  possessions  beyond  its  own  walls,  which 
might  easily  form  the  germ  of  a  subject  district.'  But,  without  sup- 
posing the  Western  Thegns  to  look  so  far  afield  as  this,  the  scheme 
of  establishing  a  commonwealth  of  Exeter  could  have  no  charm  or 
interest  for  them.  If  they  were  fainthearted,  they  might  seek  their 
advantage  in  becoming  William's  men  and  buying  back  their  lands  of 

time  and  its  league  with  the  other  horoughs,  '  Domesday,  loo.    '*  Quaodo  expeditio 

s^  Palgrave,  iii..4i9,  426-429,  and  £ng-  ibat  per  terram  aut  per  mare,  serviebat  haec 

lish   Commonwealth,   i.   64^.      There    is  ci vitas  quantum  r.  hidse  terrse/'    So  E^ou, 

peihaps  a   little  exaggeration  in  the  line  80. 

which  be  takes,  but  it  is  a  striking  thought  ^  lb.     **  Burgenses  Exonis  orbis  habent 

whea  he  says,  *'But  a  little  more,   and  extra  civitatem  terrx  xii.  carucata&  qux 

England   might    have    becoQie    the    first  nullao)    consuetodinem    redduot,  ,oisi    ad 

Federal  Commonwealth  in  Christendom.'*  ipsam  civitateijD.*' 
^  Sec  below,  p.  io9. 
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him.^  If  they  were  stout-hearted  and  hopeful,  they  might  look  forward 
to  keeping  William  out  of  the  Western  lands  altogether.  But  no  half- 
measure  offered  any  chance.  A  commonwealth  of  Exeter  promised 
tbem  nothing,  and  they  could  have  no  hope  of  admitting  William  as 
O?er-]ord  without  admitting  him  as  immediate  King.  They  could 
hardly  have  cherished  any  dream  so  wild  as  that  of  estaldishing  the 
WealAcyn  as  a  separate  principality  like  the  Northern  Wales,  paying 
tribute  to  William  as  Basileus  of  Britain,  but  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Godwine,  a  prince  who  might  himself  be  the  man  of  the 
Over-lord,  but  whose  personal  vassalage  should  not  be  shared  by  his 
sal^cts. 

But  of  all  princes  of  his  day  William  was  the  least  likely  to  be 
entai^led  into  middle  courses  or  to  be  satisfied  with  a  half-submis- 
sion. He  might  be  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  CaBsar  of  the  English;^ 
bat  in  either  character  he  would  be  the  immediate  lord  of  every  one 
of  his  subjects.  He  might  be  satisfied  with  maintaining  the  external 
superiority  of  his  predecessors  over  the  outlying  provinces  of  his 
Empire,  but  within  the  Kingdom  which  his  kinsman  had  bequeathed 
to  him  he  would  put  up  with  nothing  short  of  unreserved  allegiance. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  terms  and  reservations.  His 
answer  to  the  Exeter  deputation  was  terse  and  to  the  purpose ;  *'  It 
is  not  my  custom  to  take  subjects  on  such  conditions.'''  War  of 
course  followed ;  William  marched  with  an  army  into  Devonshire,  an 
armj  drawn  partly  from  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
districts.  This  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last,  time  in  which  William 
learned  to  employ  English  valour  in  his  wars  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea.*  The  policy  of  so  doing  was  obvious;  it  was  not  a  foreign 
conqueror  ^k>  was  marching  against  an  independent  city ;  it  was  the 
King  of  the  English,  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  Englishmen,  inarching 
against  a  city  which  refused  him  his  lawful  rights.  Nor  is  it  wonder- 
M  that  native  Englishmen^  even  from  the  West-Saxon  shires^  were 
found  ready  to  march  on  such  a  service.  A  government  in  posses- 
sion, however  unpopular,  has  vast  advantages  over  a  people  without 
leaders.  If  King  William  sunmioned  the /yrd  in  ancient  form,  under 
the  same  penalties  which  had  been  decreed  in  the  days  of  ^thelred,^ 
the  man,  Thegn  or  Cbarly  who  dared  to  hold  back  must  have  been  a 


^  See  aboye,  p.  16.  eomm  aocessit,  et  primos  In  tk  expeditiooe 

*  "  Qoi  Dux  Normannis,  qui  Caesar  prse-  Anglos  eduxit."  I  do  not  see  that  this  need 
fiiit  Anglis,"  says  Abbot  Baldric  in  his  mean — though  the  fact  is  not  at  all  an- 
verses  on  WiOiain.  Duchesne,  Rer.  Franc,  likely — ^that  **  the  English  were  placed  in 
Soiptt.  W.  257  A.  the  front  of  his  army"  (Lappaiber§»  i^i, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.    ''£  oonfta  mc  eis  Eng.  tr.).    Sorely  it  shnply  mean*  thftt  this 

remandarit  Rex  dicaos,  Non  est  mihi  moris  was  the  first  time  that  William  used  Eng- 

ad  banc  conditionem  hibere  snbjectos.'*  lith  troops. 

*  lb.  **D«ig4r  cnia  cxercitii   ad  fines  *  Sm  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

H  a 
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man  of  unusual  boldness  and  vigour.  And  when  soldiers  are  once 
under  arms,  the  blind  instinct  of  military  discipline,  and  of  what  is 
called  military  honour,  has  too  often  been  found  utterly  to  outweigh 
the  higher  biddings  of  moral  and  political  duty.  If  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell  and  the  Buonapartes  did  not  scruple  to  drive  out  Parlia- 
ments at  the  bidding  of  their  millitary  chiefs,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
William,  now  and  at  other  times,  found  Englishmen  ready  to  march 
at  his  bidding  against  those  who  were  fighting  to  deliver  England. 
The  thing  was  not  new.  Swegen,^  Cnut,  Harold  Hardrada,*  had 
always  found  means  to  draw  fresh  forces  from  the  districts  of  England 
which  submitted  to  them.  In  the  wars  of  Cnut  the  still  stranger  sight 
had  been  seen  of  West-Saxon  troops  serving  under  the  Danish  Raven 
against  a  West-Saxon  ^theling  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the 
Denaiagu}  So  now,  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  host  largely  composed 
of  Englishmen  that  William  set  forth  to  win  for  himself  the  great 
stronghold  of  English  freedom  in  the  Western  shires. 

His  line  of  march  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  ravage.*  His  course 
naturally  led  him  through  Dorset,  and  it  was  no  doubt  now  that  the 
towns  of  that  shire,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  Wareham,  and  Shaftesbury, 
underwent  that  fearful  harrying  the  result  of  which  is  recorded  in 
Domesday.  Bridport  was  utterly  ruined ;  not  a  house  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  pay  taxes  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  At  Dorchester,  the 
old  Roman  settlement,  the  chief  town  of  the  shire,  only  a  small  rem- 
nant of  the  houses  escaped  destruction.®  These  facts  are  signs 
that  William  followed  the  same  policy  against  Exeter  whigh  he  had 
followed  against  Le  Mans*  and  against  London.''  The  boroughs  of 
Dorset  were  doubtless  among  the  towns  which  had  joined  in  the  civic 
league.  Probably  they  stood  sieges  and  were  taken  by  storm.  At 
any  rate  they  were  ruthlessly  harried,  in  order  at  once  to  isolate  and 
to  frighten  the  greater  city  which  lay  beyond  them.  This  policy  did 
its  work.  As  William  drew  near,  the  fear  of  him  and  his  wrath  fell 
on  the  patricians  of  the  commonwealth  of  Exeter.  At  a  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  city  a  second  deputation  met  him,  whose  language 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  message.  Nothing  was 
now  said  of  conditions ;  nothing  was  refused ;  all  was  abject  submis- 
sion to  William's  will.  The  men  of  Exeter  craved  for  peace ;  their 
gates  were  open  to  receive  the  King ;  they  would  obey  all  his  orders. 
In  pledge  of  their  good  faith,  hostages,  as  many  as  William  demanded, 
were  at  once  given  up.^     And  it  would  seem  that  William  now  made 

> 

*  See  vol.  i.  241.  foron."     This   will   at   least    include  the 
'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  254.                                    Dorset  barryings. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  253.  »  See  Domesday,  lOO. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067  (after  recording  the        •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 
tox,    see    above,   p.   85);    "And    feah-        ^  lb.  pp.  357, 563. 

hwiBtSre  l€t  aefre  hergian  eall  )»at  hi  ofer-        '  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.     **  Mt^orm  mox,  at 
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some  special  promises  of  favour  which,  he  afterwards  failed  to  carry 
out*  We  cannot  wonder  that  it  was  so,  for,  as  soon  as  'the  mes- 
sengers returned  to  the  town,  it  speedily  appeared  that  the  act  of  the 
niKng  body  was  not  confirmed  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  citizens. 
The  capitulation  was  disowned ;  even  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
hostages  did  not  move  men  who  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
yield.  After  the  deputation  had  withdrawn,  and  had  left  the  hostages 
in  the  King's  hands,  no  further  marks  of  submission  followed.  The 
road  was  not  thronged,  as  William  probably  looked  to  see  it,  by  his 
new  subjects  pouring  forth  to  welcome  their  sovereign.  One  might 
almost  be  led  to  think  that  acts  of  direct  hostility  followed  on  the 
put  of  the  citizens.  At  all  events,  William  saw  that  he  was  deceived, 
and  we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  being  filled  with  wonder  and  wrath.' 
With  five  hundred  horsemen  he  rode  forth  to  see  the  city,  to  judge  of 
its  site  and  its  fortifications,  and  to  find  out  what  the  enemy  were 
doing.* 

The  city  to  which  William  now  drew  near  did  not  indeed  rival  the 
natural  strength  of  Le  Mans  or  Domfront,  but  it  came  nearer  than 
most  English  towns  to  recalling  somewhat  of  the  character  of  those 
memorable  scenes  of  his  earlier  exploits.  Exeter  is  described  by  the 
most  detailed  historian  of  this  campaign  as  standing  in  a  plain,*^  and 

Regem  cum  exercitu  appropinquare  cogno-  Thegns,  and  the  distinction  which  Orderic 

scuQt,  obTiara  adyenienti  procedunt,  pacem  himself  seems  to  draw  between  the  **  pri- 

poscuot,  portas  ei  patere  dicnnt,  imperata  mores  "  now  and  the  **  municipes  "  a  little 

qndibet  se  factnros  promittnnt,  et  obsides  later,  seem  to  justify  me  in  following  Lap- 

i&ico,  qnantos    Rex    jubet,    adducuntur/'  penberg  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken  in 

This  of  coarse  cannot  mean  that  they  went  the  text.     I  see  that  Thierry  and  Mr.  St. 

back  to  the  city  for  hostages.  John  take  it  in  the  same  way,  only  it  is 

'  So  it  would  seem  from  the  short  but  hardly  fair  of  Thierry  to  quote  the  words 

wei^ty  account  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  of  Orderic  so  as  to  malte  **concives*'  the 

which  gives  bints  which  we  should  be  well  nominative  case. 

pleased  to  see  drawn  out  at  greater  length.         '  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Quod  audiens  Rex, 

The  words  are-r-after  the  harryings — **And  qui  ad  quatuor  milliaria  consistebat  ab  urbe, 

]a  he  ferde  to  Defenascire,  and  besaet  )>a  irft  repletus  est  et  admiratione.'^ 
hvh  Ezancester  xviii.  dagas,  and  Jwr  wcarV        *  lb.    "  Imprimis  itaque  Rex  cum  quin- 

mice]  his  heres  forfaren,  ac  he  htom  wel  gentis  equitibus  propere  perrexit,  ut  locum 

heJut^  and  y/ele  gel<sste^  and  hig  him  )>a  et  moenia  videret,  et  quid  hostes  ageret  de> 

burh  ageafiMi  lbr)>an  J^a  )>egenas  heom  ges-  prehenderet.**     Compare  the  five  hundred 

wicon  baefdon."  The  account  seems  hardly  horsemen  sent  against  London  (see  vol.  iii. 

to  follow  chronological   order,   and   this  p.  363),  but  then  William  was  not  present 

xrms  the  most  likely  time  for  promises.  in  person. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  '*  Reversi  ad  con-  '  Orderic  (510  A)  calls  the  city  "in  piano 
dves,  qui  supplicia  pro  reatu  nimis  metue-  sita,*'  and  adds  **  a  litore  marino,  quod  ex 
bant,  nihilominus  machinantur  hostilia  quae  Hibernia  vel  Britaniiift  minore  brevissimo 
ooeperant,  muhisque  pro  caussis  ad  op-  aditur  spatfo,  distans  milliaria  circiter  duo.*' 
pognandnm  sese  incitabant."  These  words  '*  Litus  marinum  '*  may,  by  a  favourable  con- 
by  themselves  would  rather  imply  that  those  stroction,  be  taken  to  mean  the  shore  of  the 
who  made  the. capitulation  were  the  same  estuary  of  the  £xe,but  the  whole  geography 
as  those  who  disowned  it.  But  the  mention  is  confused. 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  treason  of  the 
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to  one  who  looks  down  upon  the  city  from  the  higher  ground  which 
surrounds  it  on  nearly  every  side  the  description  might  not  seem 
inappropriate.  But  the  city  really  stands  on  a  hill,  and  a  hill,  in  some 
parts,  of  no  inconsiderable  steepness.  The  Exe  flows  to  the  south- 
west ;  at  the  north-east  a  sort  of  narrow  isthmus  connects  the  hill  with 
a  large  extent  of  ground  at  nearly  its  own  level.  On  either  side  of 
the  isthmus  a  sort  of  ravine,  stretching  towards  the  river  on  each  side, 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  moat  round  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  On 
the  isthmus,  the  most  important  point  in  the  line  of  defence,  stood  the 
east  gate  of  the  city,  one  of  the  four  which  guarded  the  ends  of  the 
four  main  streets  which  still  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  ground -plan 
of  Roman  Isca.  The  wall  which,  with  a  little  care,  may  be  traced 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent,*  followed  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
which  is  divided  from  the  river  by  rich  alluvial  pastures,  in  those  days 
most  likely  mere  swamps.  The  defences  were  therefore  not  carried 
down  to  the  water,  except  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  a  fifth  gate,  the  Quc^  Gate,  came  between  the  Western  and 
Soutiiern  Gates  of  the  four  main  arms.  Here  then  were  the  two 
main  approaches  for  either  friends  or  enemies.  The  Exe,  not  yet, 
as  at  a  later  time,  bridled  by  weirs,'  afforded  free  access  from  the 
friendly  districts,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  fleet  being  employed  by 
William.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  city,  William's  line  of  approach 
would  lie  by  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  East  Gate  which  opened  into 
the  High-street  The  ground  is  such  that  he  and  his  horsemen  would 
see  but  little  of  the  town  till  they  came  into  its  near  neighbourhood. 
To  the  left  of  the  East  Gate,  just  within  the  wall,  stood  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  newly  translated  Bishoprick,  which  has  since  given  way 
to  the  building  whose  combined  uncouthness  of  outline  and  perfection 
of  detail  makes  it  unique  among  English  churches.  To  the  right 
of  the  gate  rose  the  high  ground,  which  William's  keen  eye  would  at 
the  first  glance  mark  as  the  site  of  the  future  castle.  The  river,  the 
main  source  of  the  importance  of  the  city,  flowed  out  of  sight  on  the 
other  side,  but  on  the  right,  soaring  over  the  city  and  the  intervening 
valley,  rose  the  height  of  Penhow,  where,  sixty-seven  years  before, 
Swegen  of  Denmark,  driven  back  from  the  city,  had  found  his  revenge 
in  a  victory  over  the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset.*    The  new 

'  The  walls  of  Exeter  are  well  shown  in  shows  a   most  remarkable  variety  in  its 

the  plans  in  l£acke*s  "  Remarkable  Anti-  masonrj.     I  suspect  that  some  porticos  of 

qoities  of  t)ie  City  of  Exeter  '*  (London,  the  foundation  o^  Athelstan's  wall  remain 

1734),   and  Jenkins's  "History  and   De-  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  sooth  std«. 

scription  of  the  City  of  Exe:er  "  (Exeter,  AU  the  gates  have  been  destroyed. 
1806).     In  April,  1S70, 1  made  the  whole        *  On  the  blocking  of  the  river  by  the 

circuit  of  the  deifences  in  company  with .  Earls  and  Cowitestes  of  Devon,  see  Oliver's 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  and  we  were  able  to  "  History  of  the  City  of  Exeter/'  p.  949. 
trace  the  wall  nearly  everywhere.     It  has        '  See  vol.  i.  p.  a  10. 
been  greatly  patched  at  various  times,  and 
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invader  found  the  city  as  well  prepyared  for  defence  as  ever  it  had 
been  against  the  earlier  enemy.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the  whole 
range  of  walls  and  towers  was  thick  with  defenders.*  According  to 
one  version,  one  of  the  besieged  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  William 
and  his  followers  an  insult  as  unseemly  as  it  was  senseless.'  The 
wrath  of  William  was  now  kindled  to  the  uttermost  God,  he  said, 
would  never  help  men  who  dared  to  treat  him  with  such  scorn.' 
The  whole  army  now  drew  near ;  the  siege  was  formed,  and  William 
began  by  striving  to  strike  awe  alike  into  his  followers  and  into  his 
enemies  by  an  act  in  which  the  laws  of  war  were  strained  to  the 
uttermost.  One  of  the  hostages  was  brought  close  to  the  East  Gate, 
and  his  eyes  were  put  out  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.*  We  shudder  at 
the  cruelty  \  to  the  avenger  of  Alen^on  *  the  act  most  likely  seemed 
at  once  politic  and  merciful.  In  the  eyes  of  William  it  was  a  means 
by  which  Exeter  might  be  won,  as  he  loved  to  win  his  conquests, 
without  further  shedding  of  blood.'  But  the  sight  in  no  way  bent 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Exeter ;  they  were  rather  stirred  up  to  a  yet 
more  valiant  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes.'  The  siege  began, 
and  was  carried  on  with  vigour  on  both  sides  for  eighteen  days.  The 
besiegers  kept  up  a  constant  attack  on  the  walls ;  the  defenders  how- 
ever stood  dieir  ground,  and  many  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives.* 
William  might  have  been  beaten  back  from  Exeter  as  Swegen  had 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.     "Portae  offirmatflB  The   reference   is  to  the  siege   of  Lucca 

erant,  densaeqne  tnrbfle  in  propogoaniKs  et  iti  553  (see  Gibbon,  tii.  395,  ed.  Milman). 

per  totom  nniri  ambitDtn  prostabant."  The  defenders  of  the  cit?  failed  to  surrender 

^  WilL  Malm.  iii.  248.     '*  Unus  eoiiim,  at  the  time  agreed  on,  so  he  prttended  (if 

SQpn  muiuro  stans,  nudato  inguine  auras  the  story  is  to  be  believed)  to  put  their 

sonitu  inferioris  partis  turbaverat,  pro  con-  hostages  to  death.    His  words  are  remark- 

teoiptu  Tidelicet  Normannorum."  So  Rog.  able  ;  \vloi$  Z\  rSfv  6.yup*  ainbv  lul  xp^*^^ 

Wted.  ii.  4 ;  Matt.  Paris,  6,  ed.  Watt.  iM«<i  robt  d/i^ovt  Sta^^Ai^at,  aw  A»  o< 

'  WilL  Malm.  11.  t.  **  Ipse  audacius  earn  4r  rf  Aaru  i^utButw  itai  rai^  vocvcU 

usilierat;  protettans  homines  irreverentes  inpi^utr  T7I9  AiriaTlaw.   6  bl  ^rrpar^'ydf, 

Dei  destitacndos  saffiragio."    Cf.  toI.  H.  '^r^fc^  y^  ih^yra  (iwpaaat^  hoI  oh  xW 

p.  189.  rff  df^i  iwtx^p^h  oifK  h  r6B4  drft^r^rot 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  <*  Dehique  regio  tttf  &9  Avotcrtt^eu  toh$  fitfShf  5,  rt  Koi 
jam  exercitos  ad  urbem  admotns  est,  et  ^fit^n|H6nu  drtf*  ^  lr«poi  ktkffft/iikow. 
was  ex  obsidibitt  prope  portam  ocutil  pri-  Agath.  p.  23,  ed.  Paris. 

tatos  est."  Yet,  If  nothing  might  be  done  to  the 

*  See  yd.  n.  p.  i9^.  hostages,  one  wonders  what  hostages — so 

*  On  the  rights  of  hostages  and  the  lin-  habitual^  gi^^n  in  that  age  on  all  occasions 
hWfnhiess  of  potting  them  to  death,  see  — were  for. 

Grotias,  De  Jure  Befli  et  Pads,  iii.  1 1.  18 ;        ^  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.   "  Pertinacia  furentis 

Yattei,  Droits  de  Gens,  ii.  16  (vol.  i.  p.  190,  popiili  nUllo  timore,  nee  nllft  reliquomm  db- 

ed-Leyden,  1758).  This  doctrine  WiUiam  siduhi  ilectitur  mlseratione.  sed  acultur  ad 

•oold  no  doabt  kave  readiljr  accepted,  eren  defensandum  se  snofque  lares  totft  obstini- 

^bifc  resertmg  to  kanself  the  right  of  tione." 

Uindiog  or  other  mntitation  ^bort  otdeath.        '  Chron.  Wig.  1067.    "  ptBt  was  mioel 

See  vol.  ii.  p.  175.    Grotios  reftrs  to  the  his  heres  forftren." 
conduct  of  NaiBcs  as  described  by  Agathias. 
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• 
been,  if  the  military  art  of  Normandy  in  William's  days  had  not  been 
many  steps  in  advance  of  the  military  art  of  Denmark  in  the  days    of 
Swegen.    It  was  by  undermining  the  walls  that  William  at  last  gained 
possession  of  the  city.*     This  was  a  mode  of  attack  for  which  the 
men  of  Exeter  were  most  likely  not  prepared.     They  could  hurl  their 
javelins  from  the  battlements;    they  could  cleave  the  skull  of  any 
daring  assailant  who  mounted  a  scaling-ladder ;  but  a  countermine 
would  probably  have  been  a  refinement  beyond  their  skill.     William's 
mine  advanced  so  far  that  part  of  the  wall  crumbled  to  the  ground, 
making  a  practicable  breach."    The  hearts,  not  only  of  the  magistrates 
but  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  now  at  last  gave  way.     To  avoid  the 
horrors  of  a  storm,  it  was  determined  to  submit  unreservedly  to  the 
mercy  of  a  prince  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  never  ordered  or 
allowed  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  unarmed  suppliants.' 

But  there  were  still  those  in  Exeter  who  scorned  or  feared  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  William.  The  mother  of  Harold  was 
within  the  walls,  and,  as  I  have  already  conjectured,  she  was  probably 
accompanied  by  all  those  members  of  the  House  of  Godwine  who 
were  still  free  and  still  on  English  ground.  Gytha  left  the  city, 
evidently  before- the  gates  were  thrown  open;*  with  her  went  the 
wives  of  many  good  men,'  and  probably  others  of  both  sexes,  for  the 
presence  of  Blsecman  the  priest  is  distinctly  recorded.*  If  her  grand- 
sons were  with  her,  they  no  doubt  accompanied  her  in  her  flight, 
though  they  did  not  share  her  final  place  of  refuge.  The  means  of 
escape  were  easy.  William,  superior  to  Swegen  in  his  other  resources, 
had  brought  no  ships  to  share  in  the  attack  on  Exeter.  The  besieged 
therefore  must  have  retained  their  communications  with  the  river  and 
the  sea  during  the  whole  length  of  the  siege.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  to  hinder  any  who  were  minded  to  escape  by  water  from  so 
doing.     When  the  breach  in  the  wall  showed  that  resistance  was.  now 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  *'  Rex  autem  fortiter  ingenti   hostiiim   instaiiti&  utile  consilium 

urbem  obsidione  concludit,  militari  feritate  coacti  capiunt,  ad  deprecationem  deacen- 

invadit,  et  per  plurimos  dies  oboixe  satagit  dant.*'     Here  I  seem  to  see  a  vote  passed 

cives  desuper  impugnare  et  subtus  murum  by  a  general  Assembly  of  the  citizens  (moni- 

suffodere."  cipes)  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  ac- 

*  I  infer  this  from  William  of  Malmes-  tion  of  the  "  primores  "  only.    Cf.  on  the 

bury  (iii.  248).     **  Urbem  Exoniam  rebel-  constitution  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  366. 
lantern  leviter  (?)  subegit,  divino  scilicet         '  Flor.  Wig.  1067.  "Gytha  vero  Comi- 

jutus  auxilio,  quod  pars  muralis  ultro  de-  tissa,  scilicet  mater  Harold!  Regis  A n^lorum, 

cidens  ingressum  illi  patefecerit."   It  strikes  et  soror   [it   should   be  "  amita  "J  Suani 

me  that  William's  story,  allowing  for   a  Regis  Danorum,  cum  routtis  de  ehntait/u- 

little  legendary  improvement,  fits  so  well  giens  evasit." 

into  Orderic's  as  to   form   an   argument        ^  Chron.  Wig.  1067.     "  ^^^  ^^'  ferde 

in  favour  of  Exeter.  Gy0a  ut,  Haroldes  modor,  and  manegra 

The  expression  of  Florence  "  infregit "  godra  manna  wif  mid  hyre." 
seems  to  fall  in  with  this  account.  *  See  above,  p.  95. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.  "Tandem  municipes 
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hopeless,  perhaps  even  while  William  was  inarching  in  triumph 
through  the  East  Gate,  it  was  still  easy  for  Gytha,  and  those  who 
chose  to  share  her  fortunes,  to  make  their  way  by  the  Quay  Gate  .to 
the  still  friendly  stream.  The  widow  of  Godwine,  the  mother  of 
Harold,  was  able  to  sail  away  with  her  companions  before  the  last 
stronghold  of  her  children  had  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  its  lord. 
She  and  her  immediate  company  either  doubled  the  Land's  End,  or 
were  perhaps  able  to  find  their  way  across  a  friendly  country  to  the 
coast  of  Somerset.  There  they  sought  shelter  on  one  of  those  two 
islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Steep  and  the  Flat  Holm,  which 
form  such  prominent  objects  in  the  view  from  either  coast,  and  which 
can  be  seen  even  from  the  distant  hills'  of  Gloucestershire.  To  one 
of  them  Gildas,  the  one  British  chronicler  of  the  English  Conquest, 
had  retired  for  solitude  and  meditation,  till  pirates  from  the  Orkneys, 
forerunners  of  the  Wikings  of  a  later  day,  drove  him  to  seek  for  refuge 
in  the  inland  isle  of  Ynysvitrin.^  In  the  days  of  the  Danish  invasions, 
a  band  of  ravagers,  flying  before  the  arms  of  the  men  of  Hereford 
and  Gloucester,  had  sat  on  the  lonely  island  till  food  failed  them, 
when  they  sailed  away  to  Dyfed  and  to  Ireland.*  And  now  Gytha 
and  her  companions,  her  daughter  Gunhild  and  her  granddaughter 
the  younger  Gytha,  sought  the  same  dreary  refuge,*  perhaps  only  till 
one  more  chance  of  restoration  could  be  tried.  For  the  sons  of 
Harold  sought  the  same  place  of  shelter  which  their  father  had  sought 
seventeen  years  before.  King  Diarmid  still  reigned  in  Dublin,  and 
was  still  ready  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  English  exiles.*  It  was 
perhaps  not  till  this  last  hope  proved  as  vain  as  all  others  that  the 
sister  of  Ulf  and  widow  of  Godwine  bade  her  last  farewell  to  the  land 
of  her  adoption.^     She  made  her  way  to  the  old  shelter  in  Flanders, 

*  Vha  S.  GildiB,   p.  xzzTiii.  Sterensoo  Bradhnrelice  *'-~that  is   the   Flat  Holm, 

(the  life  'n  attribated  to  Cartdoc  of  Llan-  while  all  the  other  versions  have  **  st  Sita- 

carraa) ;  **•  Sanctos  Abbas  Cadocus  ct  Gildas  ^onreotice.'*     *'  Relic  "  or  **  Reolic  '*  most 

doctor  optimas  commtrai  cqpsilio  adierunt  be  the  same  name  as  the  '*  Ronech  "  of 

doas    insalas,    scilicet   Ronech   et   Echin.  Caradoc. 

Cadocos  intravit  proximiorem  Walliae  [the  '  Chron.  Wig.  1067.    "  Her  ferde  Qy9a 

Flat  Holm],  Gildas  adjacentem  Angliae "  (it  .  .  .  into  BradamtoX\ct,  " — that  is  the 

[the  Steep  Holm].     After  a  description  of  Flat  Holm — ^nearer  the  coast  of  Morganwg. 

their  mortified  life  for  seven  years,  we  read  *  Ord.  Vit.  513  A.     "  Duo  filii  Heraldi 

of  the  **  piratz  de  insnlis  Orcadibus  '*  —  the  Regis  Angliae,   mcesti  pro  patris  occisione 

description   savours  rather  of  the  age  of  suique  propulsione,  confugerant  ad  Dirme- 

Caradoc  than  of  the  age  of  Gildas — who  tum    Regem    Hibemix."       See    vol.    ii. 

spoiled  their  goods  and  carried  away  their  pp.  100,  258. 

servants.     Then  Gildas  sailed  to  GUston-  ^  Florence  cots  the  story  short ;    *'  De 

bury  ("  reliqoit  insolara,  ascendit  naviculam,  civitate  fugiens  evasit  et  Flandriam  petit." 

et  mgressns  est  Glastoniara  "*)  where  King  But  her  stay  on  the  Flat.  Holm  was  not 

Mdoas  reigned  **  in  asthd  regione  " — that  very  short,  as  the  Chronicle  adds,  "  And 

is  SimtrseL  ymi  wonode  sume  hwile  and  swa  for  )»noQ 

'See  the  Chronicles,  915.    Winchester  ofer  ss  to  See  Audomare."     This  "some 

reads, "Jya  saetoo  hie  ate  on  ^am  iglande  ct  while"  may  possibly  cover  the  space  tilt 
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and  found  a  home  at  Saint  Omer  in  very  different  case  from  the  days 
when,  in  her  former  exile,  she  had  come  with  her  husband  and  her 
sons.^  This  is  the  last  stage  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  of  her  long  and 
chequered  life.  Of  her  descendants  we  get  a  few  more  glimpses. 
Gunhild,  the  daughter  of  Godwine,  already  vowed  to  a  virgin  life,' 
spent  nineteen  years  of  pious  mortification  in  the  land  of  banishment. 
From  Saint  Omer  she  passed  to  Bruges;  from  Bruges,  according- 
to  all  precedent,  she  went  on  to  Denmark,  where  she  was  sure  of  an 
honourable  welcome  at  the  hands  of  her  royal  cousin.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Bruges,  and  there  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
the  Conqueror  at  Rouen.*  Her  niece  Gytha  also  found  her  way  to 
the  court  of  Swegen.  By  his  means  she  is  said  to  have  been  given 
in  marriage  to  the  Russian  prince  Vladimir  of  Novgorod.  To  him 
she  bore  a  son  who  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  English 
grandfather,  and  daughters  too,  through  whose  inter- marriages  the 
blood  of  Harold  found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  many  of  the  princely 
houses  of  Northern  Europe.' 

But  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  gat6s  of  Exeter.  Gytha  and 
her  companions  were  gone,  and  those  who  had  less  personal  reason 
to  dread  the  wrath  of  William  went  forth  to  crave  his  mercy.  The 
pageant  which  had  gpreeted  his  eyes  as  he  entered  Le  Mans  ^  greeted 
them  again  as  he  entered  the  capital  of  Western  England.  The 
whole  populatioh  poured  forth  to  meet  the  Conqueror  whom  they 
were  tiow  forced  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign.  Along  with 
the  elders  in  age  or  rank  came  forth  the  goodly  youth  of  Devon- 
shire,* and  the  clergy  of  the  city,  bearing  their  sacred  books  and 
other  holy  things,  to  appeal  to  the  religious  element  which  was  ever 
strong  in  the  mind  of  William.  The  appeal  was  hardly  needed ; 
William's  heart  was  not  yet  so  hardened  as  to  inflict  the  horrors  of 
slaughter  and  plunder  in  mere  wantonness.  The  prayer  of  the  sup- 
pliants was  heard,  and  they  were  assured  of  the  safe  possession  of 
their  lives  and  goods.  Remembering  perhaps  tbe  accident  which  had 
led  to  the  destruction  of  Dover^'  William  secured  the  gates  with  a  strong 

the  final  discomfiture  of  her  gnndsoits  in  *  See  toI.  Hi.  pp.  136-138. 

Jiitte.  1069.  ■  Ord.   Vit.   510   C.       "  Formosissima 

*  See  tol.  ii.  p.  98.  juyentus,    majoresqae    natu  [|w   yldestan 

*  The  bones  of  Ounhiid,  and  her  tepul-  ))egnas],  cum  clero  gettante  sacros  libros  et 
chral  inscription  written  on  lead,  were  hnjusmodi  ornatum,  ad  Regem  exeunt." 
first  found  in  the  church  of  Saint  Ddnatut  On  the  "  formosissima  juventus  "  see  abore, 
at  Bruges  in  1786.  The  church  Was  de-  p.  60.  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  319)  turns  them 
stroyed  in  1804,  but  the  inscription  and  a  into  "numbers  of  the  loveliest  women  of 
single  bone — like  the  orie  bone  of  William  DctOnshire."  In  the  ••  majores  natu,"  as 
which  escaped  the  Huguenot  destroyers  of  ever,  the  notions  of  *•  old  men  "  and  ••  alder- 
Saint  Stephen's— were  preserved.     I  hare  men  "  run  into  each  other. 

giren  the  inscription  in  Appendix  L.  •  See  vol.  iil  p.  360. 

See  Appendix  M. 
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guard  of  men  whom  he  could  trust,  in  order  to  preserve  the  goods  of 
the  citizens  from  any  breaches  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  common 
soldiers.*  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  city ;  even  the  wrongs, 
whatever  they  were,  which  had  been  done  to  his  soldiers  at  an  earlier 
time,  were  graciously  overlooked.* 

WilUam  was  thus  master  of  Exeter.  His  first  step,  as  ever,  was  to 
secure  his  conquest  by  the  building  of  a  castle.  In  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  city,  immediately  within  the  walls,  a  site  stood  ready, 
such  as  the  Normans  loved  for  the  building  of  their  fortresses,  a  site 
admirably  suited  to  keep  the  half-subdued  citizens  under  the  yoke.' 
A  mound,  doubless  a  natural  mound  strengthened  by  art  and  de^^ 
fended  by  a  mighty  fosse,  a  mound  which,  from  its  Norman  oc- 
cupiers, received  the  name  of  Rougemont,*  overlooked  both  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  on  this  William  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  famous  Casde  of  Exeter.  The  present  remains  are 
&ot  impoeing.  The  greater  part  of  the  buildings,  including  the  col- 
legiate church  which  arose  within  the  walls,"  have  vanished,  and  un- 
sighdy  modem  buildings  have  intruded  within  the  precinct.  Still  the 
gate  which  leads  from  the  town,  though  a  good  deal  disfigured,  may  well 
be  of  the  time  of  William  or  of  a  time  but  litde  later.  A  better  site 
f(V  commanding  the  city,  the  opposite  heights,  and  the  valley  which 
lies  between,  could  not  have  been  wished  for.  The  command  of  the ' 
rising  fortress  was  given  to  Baldwin  of  Moeles,  a  son  of  William's 
kinsman  and  early  guardian  Count  Gilbert,  and  married,  according  to 
some  accounts,  to  a  kinswoman  of  his  sovereign.'  Baldwin  was  left, 
with  other  men  of  fame  and  rank,  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  city 
whose  conquest  had  cost  William  so  dear.  He  was  to  hasten  on  with 
the  completion  of  the  castle,  a  process  which,  together  with  the  other 
effects  of  the  siege  and  the  surrender,  involved  the  destruction  of 
forty-eight  of  the  houses  of  the  city.^ 

>  CM.Vit.  5fo  C.   **Prfn€epsinoderatii  i8i. 
ImnulHcr    prottratis    clementer    pepercH,        *  Se«  its  history  in  OliTer,  193. 
cooitenti   popalo    reatus    indvltit,   ac    d        *  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.     "  Ibi  Baldoinem  (k 

nefdHet  quod  iOi  cidem  proterve  reitit»>  Molis,  filium  Gislebeiti  Comitit,  aliosque 

fuft.  .  .  .  ExoBii  gandcnt,  gratcsqnc  D«o  miKtes  |>neci{Mds  reliquit,  q«i  necestaritim 

rafeniat,  quod  post  tot  irat  tefribilccqiM  opas  confieerent    ptesidioque  manerent." 

minas  fpe  meHas  alienigeoK  Regi  padficati  On  Baldwin,  see  Will.  Gem.  riii.  37 ;  Ord. 

fimt.    Res  autcm  a  febos  eorana  abttioQit,  Vit.  687  C,  694  D,  which  latter  passage 

et  portas  mbis  valcnte  fidAque  autodift  gives  some  details  of  his  actions  after  death. 

modiWt,   Be  gregarii  milites    repente  in-  The  genealogy  in  Du  Gangs,  1085,  gires 

troiieot  et  petunias  cwimn  violenter  diii-  him  as  his  wl^  a  daughter  of  an  anot  of 

perent."  Diske  William,  whom  Dr.   01i?er  (xBi) 

*  See   above,  p.  9^.     It  is  now  that  calls  "Albreda  the  Conqueror's   niece;" 
Ordetk  mentions  the  story.  bat  Ordtric  (687  G)  seems  to  speak  of  her 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510C.    **  Locum  intra  moonia    only  as  "  bona  «xor." 
sd  eistraeikdum  eastellam  delegit."  ^  Domesdaj,   too.     **  In  hac  civitate 

*  Rougemoni,  Rvbems  tmms^  See  Oii?er,    soM  vaslata  xlrni.  donos  poetqiiam  Rex 
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Besides  the  building  of  the  castle  and  the  destruction  which  it 
involved,  another  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  the  city.  The  patricians 
of  the  half-born  commonwealth  had  offered  to  pay  to  William  the 
tribute  which  had  been  paid  to  earlier  Kings.^  The  money  payment 
was  now  raised  from  an  occasional  half-mark  of  silver  to  eighteen 
pounds  yearly.  The  rights  of  the  Old  Lady  were  not  forgotten,  and 
Eadgyth  received  two-thirds  of  the  increased  burthen  laid  upon  her 
morning-gift." 

The  amount  of  resistance  which  William  met  with  in  the  West 
after  the  fall  of  Exeter  is  not  clearly  marked.  There  were  movements 
which  he  had  to  put  down ;  and  the  heavy  destruction  which  fell  on 
the  town  of  Barnstaple  in  the  north-western  part  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  still  heavier  destruction  which  fell  on  the  town  of  Lidford,*  might 
seem  to  show  that  those  two  boroughs  were  special  scenes  of  re- 
sistance. Lidford  lay  on  the  road  towards  Cornwall,  into  which 
peninsula  William  now  marched.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  zeal 
of  their  English  landlords,  the  Bretwealas  themselves  had  no  special 
motive  to  struggle  against  one  master  on  behalf  of  another,  and 
whatever  resistance  William  met  with  in  that  quarter  was  easily 
overcome.* 

The  conquest  of  Western  England  was  thus  complete,  and  the 
'  usual  processes  of  confiscation  and  division  of  lands  now  began.  I 
say  began,  for  of  course,  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  took  place  altogether  at  once. 
In  some  cases  it  is  plain  that  it  did  not.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  few 
Englishmen  of  rank  contrived  to  win  William's  favour  and  to  keep 
their  lands  and  offices.  One  of  these  perhaps  was  Aiulf,  a  man  who 
appears  as  Sheriff  of  Dorset,  and  who  may  be  the  same  as  a  land- 

venit  in  Angliam."  We  may  assume  that  Dr.  Oliver  (i8o)  remarks  that  "  this  record 
these  houses  were  destroyed  ta  make  way  shows  that  Lidford  did  not  submit  to  the 
for  the  castle,  though  it  is  not  expressly  Conqueror  until  forty  houses  of  the  bur- 
said  that  they  were,  as  in  some  other  gesses  were  demolished,  nor  Bamsta^^e 
places.  until  twenty-three  houses  were  laid  waste ; 
^  See  above,  p.  98.  a  proof  of  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  towns- 
*  Domesday,  100.  "  Haec  reddit  zviii.  men  against  the  Norman  invaders."  The 
libras  per  annum.  De  his  habet  B[ald-  number  of  burgesses  in  Barnstaple  T.  R.  £. 
winus]  vicecomes  vi.  libras  ad  pensum  et  was  forty  within  the  borough  and  nine 
arsuram  et  Coluinus  xii.  libras  ad  numerum  without.  Lidford  had  twenty -eight  within 
in  ministeriis  Eddid  Reginae.  .  .  .  Haec  the  borough  and  forty-one  without.  Lid- 
civitas  T.  R.  £.  non  geldabat  nisi  qnando  ford,  once  more  populous  than  Barnstaple, 
Londonia  et  Eboracum  et  Wintonia  gelda-  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  No 
bat ;  et  hoc  erat  dimidia  marka  argenti  ad  destruction  of  houses  is  spoken  of  in  the 
opus  militum."  But  even  the  tribute  im-  other  Devonshire  towns, 
posed  by  William  was  not  large  for  so  *  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.  **  Ipse  postea  in 
great  a  city,  when  we  find  that  Tawton  Comu  Britanniae  ulterius  contendebat. 
paid  fifteen  pounds  and  Brampton  sixteen.  Composito  ubique  motu  quem  deprehendit, 
'  Domesday,  100 ;  Exon  Domesday,  80.  exercitum  dimisit." 
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owner  of  the  same  name  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.*  A  more  certain 
case  is  that  of  Colwine,  >vho  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of  Eng- 
lish Theg^ns  who  appear  as  landowners  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
Most  of  them  retained  the  lands  which  they  had  themselves  held  in 
the  time  of  King  Eadward.  Colwine  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
representative  of  the  L-ady  in  the  city  of  Exeter.'  This  large  num- 
ber of  Devonshire  Thegns  who  retained  their  lands  seems  to  show  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  shire  submitted  easily  after  the  fall  of  the 
oipital.'  But  the  most  remarkable  man,  and  the  official  of  highest 
rank,  among  those  who  won  William's  favour  in  the  Western  shires 
was  fladnoth,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  risen  by  the  favour  of  Harold, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Staller  under  both  Eadward  and  Harold, 
and  who  held  large  estates  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  especially 
in  the  West.  He  became  a  zealous  adherent  of  William  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  died  in  his  service.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain 
that  he  must  have  retained  his  lands ;  still  no  part  of  them  passed  to 
his  son  Harding,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  great  house  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley.  Some  pretext  must 
therefore  have  been  found  for  defrauding  Harding  of  his  succession ; 
such  a  pretext  was  perhaps  easily  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  we  are  told,  was  much  more  valiant  with  his  tongue  than  with 
his  sword*  Another  Englishman,  Brihtric  by  name,  whose  lands  were 
scattered  at  least  from  Worcestershire  to  Cornwall,  was  less  lucky 
than  Eadnoth  or  even  than  his  son.     Of  him  we  have  already  heard. 


^  The  entries  about  Aiulf  may  lead  to  the  holder  T.  R.  E.  can  be  the  same  per- 

the  belief  that  there  were  two  persons  of  son.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  SheriiTs 

the  name.     We  have   in   Berkshire  (63),  largest   estate,   that    in    Dorsetshire,  was 

Wiltshire  (73),  and  Dorset  (82  6,  83),  an  partly  an  official  and  not  a  personal  hold- 

Aiol^    described    as    '*  Vicecomes  "    and  ing.     After  one  of  the  entries  (83)  follows 

*'  camerarios,"  holding  lands  all  of  which  the  comment,  '*  hanc  tenet  Aiulf  de  Rege 

had  belonged  to  English  owners  T.  R.  E.  quamdiu  erat  vicecomes.*' 

In  Devonshire  (116)  there  is  an  Aiulf  in  '  Colwine  appears  in  Domesday  (118) 

the  same  case  withont  any  oflBcial  descrip-  as  the  owner  of  eight  lordships,  two  of 

tioo.     In  Devonshire   (109)   there   is  an  which  had  been  held  by  himself,  four  by 

Aiolf  who   holds   of  Judhael   of  Totnes  Godric,  who  may  have  been  his  father — 

lands  which  he  had  himself  held  T.  R.  E  possibly  however  an  English  antecessor — 

Again,   in  Somerset  (94)  and  in  Devon-  and  two  by  women,  Odeva  (Eadgifu)  and 

shire   (115    and    116)  we  find   an   Aiulf  Briteva  (Brihtgifu). 

hddtng  T.R.E.  whose  lands  had  passed  to  *  The  largest  owner  is  Godwine  (118), 

Norman  owners.      In  Wiltshire  (74)  we  who  holds  eleven  lordships,  three  of  which 

find  among  the  King's  Thegns  an   Ead-  had  been  held  by  himself  and  the  rest  by 

mnnd  son  of  Aiulf  holding  lands  which  his  Alestan  (^thelstan  ?),  probably  his  father, 

father  had  held  T.  R.  E.     This  last  person  Of  one  The gn,  Donne  by  name,  we  read 

can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  an  English-  (118),  "hie  tenuit  de  Rege  E.  et  modo 

man,  bat,  as  he  can  hardly  fail  to  have  dictt  se  tenere  de  Rege  Willelmo  " 

been  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  he  *  On   Eadnoth   and   Harding   see   Ap- 

cannot   well   have  been  the   Sheriff.      It  pendix  N. 
remains  a  question  whether  the  Sheriff  and 
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1  have  elsewhere  *  told  the  legend  how,  in  die  days  of  King  Eadward, 
Brihtric  had  been  sent  as  ajn  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Flanders ; 
how  Matilda  offered  herself  to  him  in  marriage  and  was  refused; 
how,  when  Brihtric  was  in  William's  power,  she  remembered  the 
slight  which  he  had  put  upon  her,  and  stirred  up  her  husband's  wrath 
against  him.  Brihtric  was  seized  at  his  house  at  Hanley  in  Worces- 
tershire, on  the  very  day  when  Saint  Wulfstan  had  hallowed  a  chapel 
of  his  building.  He  was  hurried  to  Winchester,  and  died  in  prison, 
when  his  lands  were  divided  between  Matilda  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon.  Such  is  the  tale.  It  has  thus  m.uch  of  corroboration  from 
history,  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  Brihtric  did  pass  to  Matilda ; 
but  nothing  more  can  be  said.^ 

Among  ecclesiastics  neither  of  the  two  Western  Bishops  were  dis- 
turbed, and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  William's  companion  in  his 
Norman  voyage,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  place  for  several  years. 
Both  Gisa  and  Leofric  held  their  sees  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  aund 
Gisa  outlived  William  himself.  The  two  great  assertors  of  Lothar- 
ingian  discipline '  were  not  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  championship 
of  English  freedom.  Gisa,  a  stranger  by  birth,  found  favour  and  help 
from  the  stranger  King;  he  at  last  obtained  a  portion  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  disputed  between  him  and  Earl  Harold.  In  his 
gratitude  he  learned  to  look  on  the  overthrow  of  England  as  a  small 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  addition  of  the  lordships  of  Banwell  and 
Winesham  to  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Wells.*  Leofric,  who  was 
at  least  of  English  or  British  birth,  was  less  lucky ;  he  never  obtained 
the  restitution  of  the  lands  of  Topsham  of  which  Harold  was  said  to 
have  deprived  him.*  Within  the  conquered  city  itself  a  small  transfer 
of  ecclesiastical  property  took  place,  which  in  William's  eyes  perhaps 
seemed  specially  appropriate.  The  church  of  Saint  Olaf  in  Exet^, 
the  church  of  the  Scandinavian  saint  which  the  Danish  Gytha  had 
enriched  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  of  Godwine,*  was,  either  now  or 
at  a  later  stage  of  William's  reign,  bestowed  on  the  Abbey  of  the 
Place  of  BattleJ  Another  of  Gytha's  pious  gifts^  bestowed  for  the 
same  cause  on  the  Old  Minster  of  Winchester,  passed  away  altogether 
from  the  Church,  and  became  part  of  the  spoil  of  William's  insatiable 


*  See  vol.  Hi.  p.  57. 

*  On  Brihtric  see  Appendix  O. 
'  S<-e  vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  301. 

^  Historiola,  api  Hunter,  18.  "  Prse- 
occupante  autem  illuni  [Haroldom]  judicio 
divine  ultionis.  .  .  .  Dux  victoiili  potitnt, 
q.uum  regiii  gubernacula  post  eom  sus* 
cepisset,  et  a  me  de  injuria  mihi  illata 
qverimoniam  audiisset,  V/yneskam  eoclesiae 
resignavit,  privilegio  confirmavit,"  &c.  On 
Banwell,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  455.     This  means 


that  Wineiham  came  into  the  King's 
hands  by  the  focfeiture  of  ^Ifsige.  1 
should  like  to  know  more  of  one  *'  Johanoct 
D^^nus'*  (Domesday,  896)  who  was  also 
dispossessed  in  favour  of  the  Bishopridc. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  3^68. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  2.53. 

^  Domesday,  X04.  "Ipsa  ecdesia  [de 
Labatailge]  habet  in  Execestre  ecclesiam 
Sancti  Olaf." 
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brother  of  Mortain.^  As  William  could  have  no  motive  for  despcMling 
the  chief  church  of  his  own  capital,  and  as  we  can  hardly  suspect  him 
of  going  so  far  as  to  try  to  do  Godwine  an  ill  turn  in  the  other  world,  • 
this  last  alienation  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  some  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  Earl  Robert  than  to  any  legal  grant  on  the  part  of  the  King. 
Lastly,  the  fate  of  the  lands  of  the  patriotic  priest  Blaecman  illustrates 
at  once  the  confusion  of  tenure  so  common  at  the  time  and  also 
William's  constant  desire  to  do  formal  justice  as  he  understood  it. 
Blaecman's  flight  was,  as  usual,  held  to  be  equivalent  to  outlawry,  and 
his  estates  were  seized.  But,  just  as  Henry  of  Ferrers  had  seized,  not 
only  the  freehold  lands  of  Godric,  but  the  lands  which  should  have  re- 
verted to  the  King  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,'  so  the  lands  held 
by  Blascman  of  the  same  Abbey  were  seized  with  his  other  possessions, 
and  it  was  only  with  much  difficulty  that  Abbot  Ealdred  at  last 
obtained  their  restitution.' 

The  conquest  of  the  West  opened  a  wider  field  than  ever  for  the 
reward  of  William's  followers  and  allies.  The  saints  of  Normandy 
and  France  were  not  forgotten.  The  metropolitan  church  of  Rouen, 
the  two  Abbeys  of  Caen,  and  the  Abbey  of  the  Battle  all  came  in  for 
their  share.^  And  later  in  his  reign,  when  the  death  of  the  Lady 
Eadgyth  put  her  lands  also  at  his  disposal,  William  bethought  himself 
of  making  a  more  permanent  offering  than  banners  and  treasures  to 
that  one  among  his  allies  who  ranked  highest  both  in  heaven  and 
earth.  One  lordship  in  Somerset,  alone  among  all  the  lands  of 
England,  became  the  freehold  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome.° 
Among  more  earthly  helpers,  the  Bishop  who  had  prayed  at  Senlac 
and  the  Bishop  who  had  fought,  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and  Odo  of 
Bayeuz,  received  grants  in  their  personal  and  temporal  character. 
The  estates  of  the  Fail  of  Kent  in  the  West  were  not  large,  but 
among  them  was  part  of  the   spoil  of  the   House  of  Godwine.* 

*  See  vol.  ii.   p.    233.     The   entry  on  according   to  ft  document  quoted  in   the 

Crovcocnbe  in  Domesday  (91  h)  is,  **  Ec-  Monasticon  (vii.  1118),  it  was  a  gift  of 

desia    Sancti    Suuithnni    Wintoo.    tenuit  Earl  Odda,  doubtless  during  his  momentary 

T.R.  E."  Earldom  over  Devonshire  in   1051-1052 

^  See  above,  p.  24.  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  104).     Both  the  Abbeys  of 

'  Hist.  Ab.  i.  484.     '*  Ipsot  Qt  dizi,  ab  Caen    (Domesday,    104)    held    lands    in 

AngliA  discedente,  quscumqiie  ilUus  fiicrant,  Devonshire  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric, 

in  inaouni  Regis  ut  puta   [ntpote?]   pro*  and    Saint    Stephen's    had   also   landa  in 

fugi,  redacta  sunt.     Qoare  Abbas  magno  Somersetshire  (91).    For  the  possession*  of 

cum   labore   prsBdictamm   terratiim .  apud  Battle  in  Devonshire  besides  the  chmch  of 

H^^  obtinuit  restitutionem.'*  Saint  Olaf,  see  Domesday,  104. 

^The  church  of  Rosea  held  the  two        *  Domesday,  91.     "Terra  Ecdesia  Ro- 

Vouishipfr  of  Ottei y  and  Rovrige  ia  Devonp-  manse.     Ecdesia  Romana  beati  Petri  Apcv 

fihire,  the  former  the  site  of  the  weH-knowo  stoU    tenet    dc    Rege    Peritone.      Eckiid 

collegiate    church.     Rovrige    (Domesday,  Regina  tenebat  T.  R.  E." 
104)  was  WiSiam's  own  gift  out  of  the        *  lb.    87     6.     ^'Episcopns     Baiocensis 
estate  of  a  woman  named  Wolfgifn.  Ottcry    tenet  Come  et   Sanson  de  eo.     LeuuiLUi 
bad  been  held  by  the  church  T .  R.  £.,  and,    Comes  tenuit  T.  R.  £." 
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Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  received  an  endless  list  of  lordships  in  Somer- 
set, together  with  smaller  possessions  in  the  other  Western  shires.* 
Fresh  possessions  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  lot  of  Eustace    of 
Boulogne  when  he  recovered  the  favour  of  William,*  and  few  of  the 
leading  followers  of  the  Conqueror  went  without  their  share  in  the 
new  distribution.'    Baldwin,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Exeter, 
and  who  drew  his  name  from  the  conquered  city,  received  a  vast 
estate  lying  wholly  in  the  two  shires  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  Sheriff.*     Atid  there  was  one 
beyond  all  these,  whose  share  of  the  spoils  of  England  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  one  man,  and  whose  chiefest  and  richest  rewards 
lay  in  the  newly  conquered  lands.     Robert,  the  son  of  Herlwin  and 
Herleva,  in  whose  favour  William  of  Mortain  had  been  despoiled,* 
who  had  received  the  very  first  fruits  of  the  Conquest  on  the  shore  of 
Pevensey,®  and  whose  lands  spread  into  well  nigh  every  shire  from 
Sussex  to  Yorkshire,  now  gathered  in  the  richest  spoil  of  all  in  the 
forfeiture  of  countless  Englishmen  within  the  Western  shires.'     To 
his  Earldom  of  Mortain  Robert  now  added  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall, 
and  within  his  own  shire  he  held  a  position  to  which  only  one  or  two 
other  parallels  can  be  found  in  the  roll-call  of  the  conquerors.     Well 
nigh  the  whole  shire  was  granted  to  him.    The  list  of  his  possessions, 
lands  of  Earl  Harold,  of  the  Sheriff  Mserleswegen,  and  of  a  crowd  of 
smaller  victims,  is   simply  endless.     Hardly  any  other   landowners 
appear  in  Cornwall,  except  the  Crown  and  ecclesiastical  bodies.    And 
the  lands  retained  by  the  Crown  are  small  compared  with  those  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl,  and  in  favour  of  the  Conqueror's  brother  the 
Church  itself  was  not  spared.     The  two  great  Cornish  foundations, 
the  two  churches  which  laid  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  the  episcopal 
sees  of  the  West- Welsh  diocese,  were  both  shorn  of  their  wealth  to 
glut  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  new  Earl.     These  were  the  church 
of  Saint  German,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  missionary  who  had 
won  back  Britain  from  the  Pelagian  heresy,*  and  the  more  renowned 

• 

*  See  Domesday,  87  6^89  6,  103-103  6.  Porlock.     His  estates   in  Devonshire   fill 

*  See  above,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  H.  eleven  columns  of  Domesday,  105  6-108  h. 

*  Nearly  all   the   familiar  names.  Earl  Among  his  many  teiuints  French  and  Eiig- 
Hugh,  Walter    Giffard,   William    of    £u,  lish,  but  mainly  French,  we  twice  find  his 
Ralph  of  Mortemer,  Toustain  the  son  of  own  wife,  '*  uxor  Baldwin!  tenet  de  co." 
Rolf,  and  so  forth,  are  found  in  Somerset  "  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

or  Devonshire,  or  both.  William  of  Moion  *  See  above,  p.  50. 

has  a  single  lordship  in  Devonshire  (no)  ^  See  hit  Somerset  estates  in  Domesday, 

Ind  a  vast  estate  in  Somerset  (956-966),  91  6-93,  and  those  in  Devonshire,  1046- 

among  the  entries  of  which  we  read  *'  ipse  105  6.     In  Cornwall,  with  the  exceptions 

tenet  Torre,   et  ibi  est   castellum   ejus."  mentioned  in  the  text,  he  simply  holds  the 

This  is  Dunstcr.  whole  shire,  lai  6-125. 

*  *«  Baldwinus    de    Execestre,*'   '*  Bald-  '  See  Baeda,  Hist.  EccL  i.  17  et  seqq.; 
wtnus  vicecomes,**  appears  in  Somerset  (93),  BaedsB  Chronicon,  189,  ed.  Stevenson, 
where  he   holds   the   historic  lordship  of 
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boase  of  Saint  Petroc  at  Bodmin,  a  church  which  had  won  the 
favour  of  the  West- Saxon  conquerors,*  and  which  had  but  lately 
yielded  its  episcopal  rights  to  the  capital  of  the  West.  Both  alike 
were  despoiled  of  many  of  their  lordships  to  swell  the  vast  possessions 
of  Earl  Robert.*  Thus  arose  that  great  Earldom,  and  afterwards 
Duchy,  of  Cornwall,  which  was  deemed  too  powerful  to  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  men  closely  akin  to  the  royal  house,  and  the 
remains  of  which  have  for  ages  formed  the  appanage  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Crown.  But  the  lands  of  Robert  in  the  West  were 
not  confined  to  his  own  Earldom.  The  lord  of  the  waterfalls  heaped 
together  manor  upon  manor  among  the  dashing  streams  of  Devon- 
shire and  among  the  hills  and  islands  of  Somerset.  And  one  spot 
came  to  him  by  an  exchange  with  an  ecclesiastical  body,  the  pos- 
session of  which,  like  the  possession  of  Pevensey,  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the  overthrow  of  England.  The 
hill  of  Lutgaresbury,  whence  came  the  holy  relic  which  had  given 
England  her  war-cry  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  life's 
devotion  of  her  King,'  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  to 
wipe  out  its  name  and  memory.  The  height,  one  of  the  peaked  hills 
which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Somerset,  was  now 
crowned  by  a  castle  of  the  new  Earl,  which,  under  the  French  name 
of  Montacute,  became  at  once  a  badge  of  the  presence  of  the  stranger 
and  an  object  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  men  of  the  Western  lands.* 
In  tracing  out  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  shires  which  fell  into 
^^Ifliam's  power  after  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  we  are  struck  at  every 
step  by  the  all  but  utter  absence,  among  the  dispossessed  landowners, 
of  names  suggestive  of  British  origin.  In  Somerset,  and  even  in 
Devonshire,  this  is  not  wonderful.  Though  much  of  British  blood 
must  have  remained  in  those  shires,  and  though  their  originally  British 
character  was  not  yet  wholly  forgotten,'  they  had  no  doubt  by  this 
time  become  to  all  outward  appearance  thoroughly  English.  Even 
in  local  nomenclature,  the  British  names,  though  common  as  com- 
pared with  their  rarity  in  the  purely  Teutonic  parts  of  England,  are 
still  decidedly  exceptional.  But  Cornwall,  I  need  not  say,  retained 
its  British  speech  for  ages  after  this  time ;  the  local  nomenclature  is 

'  See  Mon.  Angi.  ii.  459.  Comes    eidem    ecclesiae    manerium   quod 

'  On  the  aggressions  of  Robert  of  Mor-  Candel  vocatur.'*     In  92  is  another  entry, 

tain  on  Chnrch  lands,  see  Domesday,  lai,  "duo  portarii   de   Montagud    tenent    de 

sod  Appendix  P.  Comite  Esturt." 

'  See  Tol.  i.  p.   353 ;   ii.  p.   294 ;  iii.  *  Take  such  signs  as  the  description  of 

pp.  286,  321.  Odda's  Earldom  in  105 1  (see  vol.  ii.  pp. 

*  Domesday,  93.     '*  Ipse  comes  tenet  in  104,  3^0),  the  description  of  Devonshire 

dominio  Biscopestone,  et  ibi  est  castellum  and  Somerset  by  the  Biographer  of  Ead- 

qvs  quod  vocatur  Montagud.     Hoc  mane-  ward  in  1052  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  209),  perhaps 

nam  geldabat  T.  R.  E.  pro  ix.  hidis,  et  erat  the  words  of  Thietmar  about  ^thelstan's 

de  Abbatift  de  Addingi.  et  pro  eo  dedit  army  in  IQI6  (seeyol.  i,  p.  463). 
VOL.  TV                                                     I 
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mainly  Celtic,  and  the  local  families  profess  to  show  in  their  surnames 
the  evidence  of  their  British  origin.^    It  is  therefore  remarkable  that 
even  in  Cornwall  the  landowners  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward  seem 
by  their  names  to  have  been  almost  wholly  English.    In  an  age  when 
surnames  weie  still  unknown  in  Britain,  we  are  of  course  not  to  look 
for  "  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  "  among  the  owners  of  Cornish  soil.     But  ^ve 
might  have  looked  for  distinctively  Welsh  Christian  names,  and   of 
them  we  find  a  few,  but  very  few.'     This  is  the  more  striking,  as  in 
other  Cornish  documents  which  survive,  the  number  of  Welsh  names, 
though  not  overwhelming,  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Domesday.' 
The  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  Cornwall  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  England  after  it    The  land 
must  have  been  mainly  in  the  hands  either  of  Englishmen  or   of 
Anglicized  Britons.     The  Norman  Conquest  may  very  well  have 
given  the  native  element  a  fresh  start.     Nowhere  was  the  disposses- 
sion of  former  landowners  more  complete.     The  whole  shire  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  of  a  few  great 
proprietors,  Earl  Robert  far  outtopping  all  others.     In  Cornwall  ^w^e 
find  none  of  those  King's  Thegns,  Englishmen  who  kept  small  estates 
or  fragments  of  large  ones,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  other 
districts.     On  Earl  Robert's  estates  the  names  of  the  tenants   are 
mosdy  French,  but  some  are  English,  and  a  still  smaller  number  are 
British.*    But  now  Briton  and  Englishman  were  at  least  brought 
down  to  the  same  level  under  their  common  master.    The  greater 
numerical  strength  of  the  Britons  would  give  them  an  advantage  over 
the  strangers  of  either  speech,  just  as  the  English  in  England  proper 
had  the  same  advantage  over  the  Norman  settlers.     And  it  would  be 
singular  indeed  if  this  result  was  in  any  way  strengthened  by  what 
may  pass  as  another,  and  the  last,  of  the  many  migrations   and 
counter-migrations  which  have  gone  on  in  various  ages  between 
Armorica  and  West- Wales.     The  followers  of  one  Alan  of  Britanny 
had  once  pressed  into  the  greater  Britain  to  seek  shelter  from  Glorious 

^  Every   one  knows   the  saying  about  of  Earl  Robert  by  Jovinus;    and   of  the 

"Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen; "but  it  is  a  saying  men  in  Domeisday,  t 24-1 25,  bearing  the 

which  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.  nondescript  names  of  Briend,Offcrs,HQeche, 

Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  are  now  surnames ;  that  Rabel,  and  Blohin,  some  may  have  been 

it,  they  are  the  names  of  places  adopted  as  true  Britons. 

snniames  by  their  possessors  or  inhabitants.  "  See  the  manumissions  at  the  altar  of 

But  the  man  who  first  took  such  a  local  Saint  Petroc,  Cod.  DipL  iv.  308.  We  there 

name  as  a  surname  was  just  as  likely  to  find  plenty  of  Onifiydds  and  other  genmae 

be  of  English  or  Norman  as  of  Cornish  Welshmen   in  the  time  of   Eadgar    and 

descent.  eariier. 

*  We  l^nd  a  genuine  Welshman  in  laofr,  *  Of  Robert's  English   tenants   teycral 

C^duoalant  by  name,  who  held  Lanoheroc  went  on  holding  the  laibds  which  they  had 

in  Cornwall  T.R.E.  of  Saint  Petroc     In  themselves  held  T.R.E.    See  Domtsday, 

1 23  ^  we  find  Griffin  h«ldiqg  lands  T<R.  E.  1 34  6. 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  ^ere  held 
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iEthelstan  against  the  attacks  of  Norman  invaders.^  The  followers  of 
another  Alan  now  came  to  receive  their  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  land 
which  had  sheltered  their  forefathers  from  the  hands  of  the  descend- 
ants of  their  old  enemy.  A  few  Breton  settlers  in  Cornwall  and  the 
other  shires  of  the  West  may  be  discerned  in  the  Survey.'  And  one 
adventurer,  bearing  a  name  common  in  different  shapes  to  Wales 
and  Britanny,  Judhael,  who  from  his  chief  seat  took  the  name  of 
Judhael  of  Totnes,  became  the  owner  of  a  vast  estate  in  Devonshire, 
and  extended  his  possessions  into  the  proper  Cornwall  also.' 

The  West  was  now  conquered,  and  the  distribution  of  its  lands 
among  the  conquerors  had  at  least  begun.  It  was  probably  in  this  cam- 
paign also  that  Gloucestershire  was  fully  subdued,  though  the  accounts 
to  which  we  have  to  trust  are  very  imperfect.  A  casde  was  built  at 
Gloucester,  and  its  building  of  course  involved  a  certain  amount  of 
destruction  of  houses,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  given,  and 
the  destruction  is  much  smaller  than  in  many  other  towns.*  This 
looks  as  if  the  capital  of  the  shire  was  at  least  not  taken  by  storm. 
With  regard  to  Worcestershire  our  information  is  in  one  way  still 
scantier,  while  in  another  it  is  much  fuller.  There  is  no  shire  of 
whose  condition  during  the  Conqueror's  reign  we  are  able  to  put 
together  a  more  vivid  picture  from  the  combined  evidence  of  the 
Survey  and  of  local  records,*  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  date  of  its 
conquest.  We  find  that  the  two  shires  were  put  under  the  care  of  a 
single  Sheiiff,  Urse  of  Abetot,  who  stands  conspicuous  among  the 
most  oppressive  of  his  class,  and  whose  hand  seems  to  have  fallen 
heavily  on  clerks  and  laymen  alike.  Odo  also,  the  insatiable  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  appears  at  a  later  time  among  the  spoilers  of  the  Church 
in  this  district,  and  as  he  did  not  spare  men  of  his  own  calling, 
neither  did  he  spare  men  of  his  own  nation.  Among  Englishmen  we 
come  across  the  well-known  names  of  Saint  Wulfstan  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  of  the  prudent  JEthelwig  of  Evesham^  and  of  Ealdred, 
who,  though  long  since  removed  to  a  higher  see,  seems  to  stand 

^  SeeyoL  i.  p.  1 24;  iii.  p.  307.  one  of  those  who  rowed  Eadgar  on   the 

*  Take  for  incUace  Aluredus  Brito,  who  Dee  (Fl.  Wig.  973 ;  WilL  Malm.  ii.   148, 

holds  a  large  estate  in  Devonshire  (Domes-  155),  Juhel  Bierengar  inBritanny  in  William 

day,  115  6,  116).  So  also  Rualdus  Adobed  Longsword's  time  (see  vol. !.  p.  123),  and 

in  Devonshire  (1x4  6)  suggests  the  Ruallns,  we  find  GySiccd  as  the  name  of  a  slave  in 

that  is  Rhiwallon,  of  William  of  Poitiers,  Cornwall  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  313. 
no.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  156.     He  may  not        *  Domesday,    16a.     "  Sed<sqim  domus 

nnhkely  be  the  same  man.  erant  ubi  sedet  eastelium  qua  roododesunt, 

'  See  his  estates  in  Devonshire,  Domes*  et   in   buigo   civitatis  sunt  wastatc  xiiii. 

day,  io8ft-iio,  and  Cornwall,  135.     We  domqs.*' 

have  met  with  the  nune  in  different  forms        *  Our  acooants  of  the  condition  of  the 

as  lo^wel,  one  of  the  Welsh  princes  who  Worcestershire  monasteries  are  so  foil,  that 

sought  Eadward  the  Elder  to  Lord  (see  I  have  kept  them  for  a  general  accovut  in 

voL  i.  p.  80),  Jndwal,  Juchil  or  Judethil,  «n  Appendix  to  the  next  vokune. 
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towards  the  Worcester  Bishoprick  in  a  character  strangely  made  up  of 
guardian  and  spoiler.*  In  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  he  braved  the  terrible  Sheriff  himself.  Urse  of  Abetot  was 
only  the  chief  of  a  whole  band  of  Norman  spoilers,  who  seem  to 
have  fallen  with  special  eagerness  on  the  lands  of  the  Church  in  this 
particular  shire.  But  the  Sheriff  was  the  greatest  and  most  daring 
offender  of  all.  He  built  his  casde  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  monks  of 
Worcester,  so  that  the  fosse  of  the  fortress  encroached  on  the  mo- 
nastic burying-ground.*  Church  and  casde  must  thus  have  stood  side 
by  side  overlooking  the  Severn.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  came  to  the  spot,  examined  the  ground,  and  rebuked 
the  King's  ofl&cer  to  his  face.  To  a  Latin  or  French  speaker  the 
name  of  Urse  might  have  suggested  an  easy  play  upon  words.  To 
the  English  Prelate,  who  appears  as  addressing  the  Norman  Sheriff 
in  English  verse,  it  seems  rather  to  have  suggested  a  happy  rime. 

"  Hightest  thou  Urse  ? 
Have  thou  God's  curse" 

is  the  vigorous  bit  of  English  which  is  preserved  to  us.  The  rest  we 
have  only  in  the  Latin  of  the  narrator,  but  he  goes  on  to  add,  "  and 
mine  and  all  hallowed  heads,  unless  thou  takest  away  thy  castle  from 
hence ;  and  know  of  a  truth  that  thine  offspring  shall  not  long  hold 
the  land  of  Saint  Mary  to  their  heritage." '  We  hear  of  no  repentance 
on  the  part  of  Urse,  and  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  Ahab,  the 
evil  that  was  to  come  on  his  house  was  kept  back  till  the  days  of  his 
son.  In  the  days  of  King  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Justice,  Roger  the  son 
of  Urse  drew  on  himself  heavy  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  King  in 
whose  days  no  man  dared  to  hurt  another.*     A  servant  of  the  King 

*  Oa  Ealdred't  spoliation  of  the  church  nature  of  a  rime  is  curious.     "  Libertas 

of  Worcester,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  310.     Of  his  aoimi  ejus  [Aldredi]  in  uno  verbo  enituit 

guardianship  and  benefactions  I  shall  speak  prseclare,    quod    Anglice    ai^oam,    quia 

elsewhere.  Latina  verba  non  sicut  Anglica  concinnitati 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  253.   **  Ursus  respondent.  .  .  .  Ursum  his  verbis  adorsus 

erat  vicecomes  Wigomix  a  Rege  consti-  est,  Hatttst  pu  CTrs,  have  ^u  Godes  kurs^ 

tutus,  qui  in   ipsis  pene   faucibus   mona-  eleganter  in  his  verbis  sed  dure  nominum 

chorum     castellum     construzit,    adeo    «t  euphon'aB  alhidens ;  *  Voearis,  tnquit,  Ursus ; 

fossatum  coemeterii  partem  decideiet."  The  habeas  Dei  mahdietionetn'  et  (quod  Anglice 

castle  of  Worcester  is  utterly  gone,  but  the  non  apposui)  meam  et  omnium  consccra- 

site  to  the  south  of  the  church  is  still  well  toram  capitum,  nisi  castellum  hinc  amo- 

known.    From  the  story^of  Saint  Wulfstan,  veris ;  et  scias  profecto  quod  progenies  tua 

to  be  told  in  the  next  Chapter,  we  may  infer  non  diu  de  terril  Sanctse*  Marise  hseredi- 

that  Oswald's  church,  then  standing,  did  tabitur." 

not  stand  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the         The  apologetic  way  in  which  William 

church  of  Wulfstan ;    so  that   the  castle  quotes  a  few  words  of  English  reminds  one 

may  have  been  still  nearer  to  the  church  of  his  difficulty  about  the  names  of  the 

than  its  site  is  now.  Engh'sh  shires ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

»  The  way  in  which  WilUam  of  Malmes-        ♦  See  vol.  iii.  p.  75. 
bury  (Qest.  Pont.  253)  tries  to  explain  the 
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vas  slain  by  Roger's  order,  and  the  lands  of  Saint  Mary,  along  with 
his  other  possessions,  passed  away  from  the  son  of  the  first  spoiher.' 

This  famous  tale  of  course  implies  the  complete  submission  of 
Worcestershire,  but  the  tale  is  unluckily  witliout  an  exact  date.  The 
mention  of  Ealdred  however  enables  us  to  fix  it  to  a  time  not  later 
than  the  year  following  the  taking  of  Exeter.'  Nor  can  we  give  a  date 
to  the  secular  commission  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  local  history  of 
Evesham,  iEthelwig  received  at  some  time  or  other  from  William's  hands. 
This  commission  clothed  him  with  large  authority  in  several  shires,  in 
some  of  which  it  is  plain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Exeter,  William 
had  no  authority  save  such  as  he  derived  from  the  nominal  submission 
of  Eadwine.  .  iEthelwig  is  described  as  chief  ruler,  or  at  any  rate  as 
chief  judge,  in  no  less  than  seven  shires,  Worcester,  Gloucester,- 
Oxford,  Warwick,  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire.*  We  naturally 
suspect  exaggeration,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  either  ^thel- 
wig's  early  submission  to  William  or  his  lasting  favour  Mith  him.* 
He  appears  as  already  trusted  by  the  Conqueror  in  a  story  which  not 
improbably  belongs  to  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  and 
which  seems  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  struggle  which  led  to  the 
Norman  occupation  of  the  two  Hwiccian  shires."     We  get   glim- 

'  Will.  Malm.  253.     **  Dixit   iile   im-  subjugaverat,   longe   majora    atque    plura 

plenda  qoK  nos  videmas  impleta.   Stquidem  quam  modo  habuissc  possewionei  et  do 

ooQ  miiltis  annis  filius  ejus  Rogerias  pa-  niinia,  sed  quia  minus  caute  sibi  de  futuris 

temarum  possessionem  compos,  gravi  Hen-  prospicientes,  clegerunt    eidem   WilUehno 

rid  Regis   indignatione  pulsus  est,  quod  Duci  pro  Tiribus  resistere  aut  eum  forte 

qnemdam    ez    ministris    regits     prsecipiti  debellarCp  ideo  dicunt  eumdem  Willielmum 

farore  jussit  interimi."  Regem,   ▼ehementer   in    eos   commotum, 

'  Ealdred  died  in  September,  1069.  abstulisse  plurima  ex  eorum  posscssionibus, 

'  Hist.  Eves.    89.     **  Et  quoniam  Rex  et  ea  pro  suA  volantate  atiis  piis  locis  con- 

saptens  cogoovent  eum  vimm  prudentcm,  tuUsse.     Verum  an  base  aliquid  veritatis 

pene  omnes  hujns  gentis  homines  SBCoiari  habeant,  necne,  cam   ea   in   nostris  anti- 

sapieotijk  przcellentem,  commisit  ei  curam  quitatibus    nusquam   legerim,   non    ausim 

istaram  partium  terrae,  videlicet,  Wireces-  scxibere.     Memini  tamen  me,  apud  monas- 

tresdie,  Glooecestrescire,    Oxenefordscire,  terium  Eveshammensium,  in  eorum  anti- 

ct  Wareooickescire,  Herdbrdscire,  Staford-  quissimis  historiis  olim  legisse,  Willielmum 

scire,  Scrobschire,  ita   ut   omnium  hujus  Docem    Normannorum,    tunc    Anglorum 

patriz  oonsilia   atque  judicia   fere   in  eo  Regem,  Godricum  Abbatem  Winchelcumo 

pendoeot.     Et  non  solum  in  istis  partibus,  bensem    violenter   tenuisse,   ac   in    castro 

sed  etiam  per  totam  Angliam  ubicumque  Gloucestriae  jussisse  retrudi  custodiendum, 

▼eniebat,  tam  Franci  quam  Angli  pro  jnstis-  Winchelcumbenseque    ccenobium    Abbatis 

sima  lege  tenebant  quidqnid  ipse  legibns  EveshammensiuD^    moderation!    commen- 

iaEcnlsribus  dicebat."  d&sse,  et  paulo  post  cuidam  monacho  ex 

*  See  above,  p.  50.  Normannorum,  ut  aeditur,  genere,  Galan- 

'  The  doubtful  bnguage  of  the  Winch-  do  nomine,   illud   idem  Winchecumbense 

combe  writer  preserved  in  the  Monasticon,  monasterium   contulisse    regendum.     Quo 

ii.  303,  preserves  at  least  the  tradition  of  a  revera  fieri  umquam  baud  potuit  nisi  (ut 

severe  struf^Ie  in  this  district.     **  Si  vero  communis  se  habet  fama)  idem  Willidmus 

sint  qui  scribunt  Winchecombensinm    et  Rex  in  Abbatem  hujus  loci  fuisset  vehe- 

Penechorensium  monasteria,  tempore  quo  menter  exacerbatus." 

WiUieimus  Normannorum  Dux  sibi  regnum 
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merings  of  fighting  on  the  borders  of  those  shires,  which  ended  in  a 
Gloucestershire  Abbot  being  entrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  his 
brother  in  Worcestershire.  Godric,  Abbot  of  Winchcombe,  whose 
appointment  to  that  monastery  was  recorded  in  an  earlier  Chapter,*  is 
set  before  us  as  the  leader  of  patriotic  movements  in  that  quarter. 
His  opposition  was  thought  of  importance  enough  to  call,  not  merely 
for  deprivation  or  outlawry,  but  for  personal  restraint.  The  monas- 
tery was  despoiled  of  many  of  its  possessions ;  Godric  himself  was  at 
first  put  in  ward  at  Gloucester,  and  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  the 
milder  keeping  of  JBthelwig,  to  whom  also  the  care  of  the  Abbey 
itself  was  entrusted  for  three  years,  till  a  successor  for  Godric  was 
found  in  a  Norman  named  Galand  or  Waland."  The  exact  date  of 
these  events  is  not  to  be  fixed,  and  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
they  were  connected  with  the  movement  in  the  West  which  I  have 
just  recorded  or  with  the  movement  in  the  North  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  record.  But  it  seems  plain  that  Gloucestershire  was 
fully  subdued  at  some  stage  of  the  year  which  we  have  now  reached, 
and  I  have  connected  it  with  the  Western  movement  because  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gloucestershire  is  at  least  connected  with  it  in  idea.  The 
conquest  of  Gloucestershire  put  into  William's  hands  the  whole  of  the 
former  Earldom  of  Harold,  except  the  corner  of  Herefordshire  which 
was  still  defended  by  ]£adric  the  Wild.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
great  merchant  borough  on  the  borders  of  Mercia  and  Wessex  was  in 
William's  power,  and  was  not  disposed  to  revolt  against  him.  The 
castle  of  Bristol  must  have  been  built  at  some  stage  of  William's 
reign,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  building  in  the  Survey.' 

William,  now  conqueror  of  all  southern  and  western  England, 
returned  to  his  southern  capital  and  kept  the  Easter  Feast,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.* 
There  might  Eadgyth,  while  her  mother,  sister,  and  niece  were  seeking 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  day*  (i^3)  undir  the  head  *' In  Bertniie 
*  The  account  of  Godric  in  the  Evesham  apud  Bristou ;"  "  Hoe  manerium  et  Bristoa 
Htftory  (90)  rans  thus ;  "  Rex  Willielmus  reddunt  Regi  c.  et  x.  markas  argenti ; 
toUens  Abbatem  Wincelcumbensem,  Godri-  bargenses  dicnnt  quod  Episoopus  G[ois- 
cum  nomine,  fecit  constitui  in  captivitate  fVidus  Constantiensic  sc.]  habet  xxxiiL 
apud  Gloecestre,  moxqoe  huic  Abbati,  martcas  argenti  et  unam  markam  auri 
Agduuio  suam  abbatiam^commisit,  quam  prseter  firmam  Regis."  But  in  the  Peter- 
fere  per  tres  annos  quasi  propriam  in  cunc-  borough  Chronicle  (1088)  the  castie  of 
tis  gu\>emando  serravit.  DehHie  Rex  Bristol  appears  as  a  fortress  akeady  in 
donsrit  illam  cuidam  Abbati  Galando  no-  being. 

mine,  et  eo  post  modicum  tempus  ex  quo  *  Chron^Wig.  1067.   '*  On  )risarn  Eastron 

eam  accepit  defuncto,  iterum  isti  Abbati  com  se  Kyng  to  Wincestre,  and  )mi  waeron 

Agehinio  committitur."   In  the  next  Chap-  Eastra  on  x.  Kal.  April.'*   Ord.  Vit.  510  C. 

ter   we    shall  come  across    a    record    of  *'Guentam    ad    vaoaadum    iUuc   ptschali 

Godric's  sojourn  at  Evesham.  festo  rediit." 
'  Bristol  is  simply  mentioned  in  Domes- 
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shelter  in  their  lonely  island,  receive  all  the  honours  due  to  the  widow 
of  a  King.  Her  lands  in  the  West  had  been  spared,  and  her  royal 
luHoe  in  her  dower  city  was  still  hers.  But  she  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
ber  position  as  the  highest  of  her  sex  in  England.  William  now 
deemed  that  his  Kingdom  was  secure  enough  for  him  to  call  on 
his  wife  to  come  and  share  his  honours.  An  honourable  embassy 
vas  sent  to  the  Duchess-Regent  in  Normandy  to  invite  her  presence 
in  England.^  She  came  with  a  train  of  clerks  and  lords  and  noble 
ladies ;  and  among  the  churchmen  in  her  company  one  is  specially 
recorded.  Bishop  Guy  of  Amiens,  the  poet  of  the  great  battle.'  His 
work  was  already  written,  perhaps  as  a  laureate's  offering  at  the  great 
solemnity  which  was  presendy  to  take  place.  For  at  Pentecost  (May 
II,  1068)  King  William,  again  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  prede- 
cessor, wore  his  Crown  at  Westminster.  And  there,  in  the  church 
which  had  beheld  his  own  anointing,  though  doubtless  in  far  other 
guise  than  the  wild  tumult  of  the  great  Midwinter-day,  tlie  Lady 
Matilda  was  hallowed  to  Queen  by  Archbishop  Ealdred.  The  law 
which  had  marked  the  crime  of  Eadburh  by  lessening  the  dignity 
of  the  wife  of  the  West*Saxon  King  was  now  repealed  or  forgotten, 
and  the  consorts  of  English  Kings  have  ever  since  shared  equaly 
with  their  husbands-  in  all  the  honorary  dignities  and  privileges  of 
rojralty*' 

S%,   The  First  Conquest  of  the  North, 
Summer  and  Autumn,  1068. 

All  for  the  moment  now  seemed  quiet.  William  had  assured  his 
dominion  over  the  West,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  North  were  still  at  his 
cxrart  in  a  character  which  did  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  hostages. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  William's  Earls  over  Mercia  and  Deira,  as 
William  Fitz-Osbem  was  his  Earl  over  Herefordshire  and  Bishop  Odo 
over  Kent.*    But  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  them  away  from  their 

'  Ord.  Vit.  540  C.   **  GtttUelmus  Rex  le-  sode  to  ew^m  011  W«stmyiistr«  on  Hwitan 

gstoi  hoQonbiles  id  Neastijam  dtrezit,  et  Sunnao  d«g.*'    Ord.  Vit.  510  D.     **  Adek 

Matildem   conjogem    saam   ad  se   venire  redut    Eborzcomm     metropolitaaus,     qui 

pnecepit."  maritiim    inunxerat,    Matildem    ad    con- 

*  Il>.  **  Protinm  ilia  mtriti  jutsis  libenter  sortinni  r^i  honoris  die  Pentecostes  anno 
obedivit,  et  cum  ingenti  frequentift  viro^  it.  regni  prefatt  Regis  inuoxit."  On  the 
ram  ac  nobifium  feminarum  transrretavit.  use  of  the  words  **  Queen  "  and  '*  Lady,** 
In    dero    q«i    ad    divina  ei   ministrabat,  see  Appendix  Q. 

cdebris  Quido   Ambianonim  Prsesul  emi*        ^  There  is  an  Bnglish  writ  of  WilUam 

nebat,  qui  jam  certamen  Heraldi  et  GuiU  (Mon.  Ang.  i.  301)  on  behalf  of  West- 

Idnii  versifice  desoripserat."    See  vol.  iii.  minster  addressed  to  "  Leofwine   B.  and 

PP-9ii45».  Edwine   Eorll   and    alle    tha    tbegnas    in 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067..  **  And  sona  sefter  Stafibrdescire."  This  may  be  a  nominal 
^  com  Mathild  seo  hl4Efdi§  faider  to  exercise  of  authority  now,  or  it  may  belong 
bode,  and  Ealdred  arccbisceop  hig  gehal-  to  the  short  time-  in  1070-107 1,  between 
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Earldoms,  and  to  hold  them  immediately  under  his  own  eye.    Eadwine 
seems  to  have  really  won  his  personal  regard,  and  he  had  tried  to  win 
him  over  by  a  promise,  whether  sincere  or  designedly  illusory,  of  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  daughters.    Her  name,  whether  Matilda  or  Agatha, 
I  do  not  pretend  to   determine,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  objects  of  William,  a  real 
attachment  had   sprung  up  between  the  Norman  maiden  and  the 
young  and  handsome  English  Earl.     But,  whenever  Eadwine  asked 
for  his  bride,  some  excuse  was  always  found  to  delay  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  breach  of  faith  is 
distinctly  attributed,  not  to  William's  own  designs,  but  to  the  bad 
counsel  of  some   of  his  Norman  advisers.^     There  is  something 
grotesque  in  the  notion  of  William  the  Great  being  led  astray,  like 
JBthelred  or  Eadward,  by  the  arts  or  the  advice  of  any  man.     But  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  feeling  of  contempt  towards  ^the  conquered 
nation,   which  William  assuredly  did  not   share,  may  have  already 
grown  up  among  William's  Norman  followers.    Eadwine,  we  are  told, 
had  won  the  love  of  William's  courtiers  as  well  as  of  William  himself.' 
Still  they  may  have  looked  on  a  marriage  with  the  native  Earl  of  the 
Mercians  as  unworthy  of  a  daughter  of  the  conquering  King  of  the 
English.     And  to  a  prejudice  of  this  kind  William  may  have  found  it 
needful  to  show  some  deference.     But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it 
was  William's  own  policy  which  led  him  to  try  to  keep  Eadwine  still 
more  dependent  upon  himself  by  constantly   promising   and  never 
fulfilling.     However  this  may  be,  the  marriage  was  delayed,  and  the 
anger  of  Eadwine  was  further  kindled  against  William,     The  position 
of  the  two  brothers  must  have  been  irksome  and  degrading  enough  in 
any  case,  and  the  further  wrong  done  to  Eadwine  brought  matters  to 
a  head.     The  sons  of  -/Elfgar,  the  Normans  say,  openly  rebelled.' 

the  real  conquest  of  Staffordshire  and  the  death  of  Eadwine,  "  formostssimus  juvenis 

last  revolt  of  Eadwine.     The  writ  is  fol-  Edatnus   Comes,"    he  adds,   *'  audita  per 

lowed  by  another  addressed  to  Archbishop  Angliam  Eduini  morte,  luctus  ingens  dod 

Ealdred,    Bishop  Wulfstan,   Earl    William  solum    Anglis   sed   etiam    Normannis    et 

(Fitz-Osbern),    and    all    the    Thegns    in  Francis  ortus  est;  qui  eom  velut  socium 

Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire.  et  amicum  seu  cognatum  cum  multis  Aeti- 

'  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.     "Guillelmus  Rex,  bus  planxerunt." 

quando  Edutnus  Comes  cum  eo  concordiam  *  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.  **  Eodem  anno  egre- 

fecerat    [see  above,  p.   ii]  .  .  .  .  filiam  gii  juvenes  Eduinus  et  Morcarus,  filii  Elf- 

suam  se  in  conjugem  ei  daturum  s{>opon-  gari    Comitis,   rebellaverunt,   et    cum  ai 

derat ;  sed  postmodum  fraudulento  consuUu  multi  alii  fcrociter  insurrexerunt,  quorum 

Normannorum  concupitam  virginem  et  diu  motus  Albion  is  regnudi  vehementer  turba- 

exspectatam  denegavit  nobilissimo  juveni."     venint ^uinus  .  .  .  iratus  aim 

The   same   language    is    used   afterwards  fratre  suo  ad  rebelliooem  incitatus  est" 

(521  A)  with  regard  to  William's  treat*  On  the  different  accounts  of  these  events, 

ment    of    Morkere ;    **  Rex    Guillelmiis,  in  no  waj  cootradictorj  to  each  other,  but 

consilio  pravorum   male  usus,   laudi   sue  every   one  strangely   in^wrfect,  lee    A^ 

damnum  ingessit."  pendix  R. 

'  When    Ordcric   (521  B)   records   the 
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The  view  of  the  people  of  their  Earldoms  would  doubdess  be  that 
thej  at  last  came  back  to  hea^  them  against  a  foreign  invader  to 
whom,  though  they  had  submitted,  their  people  never  had. 

At  this  moment  then,  when  the  West  had  just  submitted,  the  North 
rose.  As  yet  no  step  had  been  taken  for  its  practical  subjugation,  and 
the  men  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  had  now  their  natural  chiefs 
to  head  them.  There  was  little  in  the  past  career  of  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  to  give  any  good  ground  of  hope  for  any  undertakings  begun 
under  their  lead.  But  in  Northumbrian  eyes  the  acts  by  which  they 
had  undone  England,  their  successive  betrayals  of  Harold  and  Eadgar, 
and,  still  more,  their  earlier  share  in  the  revolt  against  Tostig,  might 
seem  praiseworthy  assertions  of  the  independence  of  Northern  Eng- 
land. Absence  too  and  distance  would  work  their  usual  work.  The 
forced  presence  of  the  Earls  in  William's  court  would  look  like 
imprisonment ;  their  visit  to  Normandy  would  look  like  banishment. 
They  might  thus  seem  entitled  to  claim  somewhat  of  the  honours 
of  confessors  in  the  national  cause.  Add  to  this  that,  politically 
worthless  as  Eadwine  clearly  was,  he  plainly  possessed  many  of  those 
superficial  attractions  which  often  have  a  stronger  influence  on  men 
than  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  high  birth  and  office,  his 
handsome  person  and  winning  address,  combined,  we  are  told,  with 
a  large  share  of  the  piety  of  the  age,  won  for  him  a  wide-sprea3 
popularity  among  the  English  people.*  The  monks,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor  joined  in  daily  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  Earls,*  and, 
when  they  made  their  way  from  William's  court  to  their  own  Earl- 
doms, the  flame  broke  out  in  the  whole  northern  region  of  the  island. 

The  movement  headed  by  the  Mercian  Earls  is  specially  spoken  of 
as  a  common  movement  of  English  and  Welsh.'  The  league  between 
-filfgar  and  Gruffydd  the  son  of  Llywelyn  *  seems  never  to  have  been 
forgotten.  Welsh  allies  had  joined  the  revolted  Northumbrians  in 
their  march  to  the  Gem6ts  of  Northampton  and  Oxford."  It  is  not 
clev  what  amount  of  understanding  may  have  existed  between  Eadric 
of  Herefordshire  and  the  Mercian  Earls ;  but  we  have  seen  Eadric 
powerfully  supported  by  the  reigning  Welsh  Princes  Bleddyn  and 
Rhiwallon.*     Bleddyn  had  now,  by  the  result  of  a  civil  war  (1067- 

'  Ord.  VH.  511  A.     ''Fenrent  adfectvs  mUIibus    eminebat,    et    clericonim    atque 

cnt  prxfktU  fiatribus  erga  Dei  caltam  ct  monachorum  pauperumque  bcnignas  ama- 

boDoram  reverentiam  hominiim.     Erat  eis  tor  erat." 

ingCDs  pulcritudo,  nobilis  et  ampla  cognatio,  '  lb.  511  A.     *'A  cleris  et  monachit 

latevaleQs  potentatuf  et  Dimia  in  eos  popii«  crebra  pro   illis  fiebat  oratio  et  a  torbia 

Winm    dilectio."     So    at    a    later    stage  paoperam  qantidiana  soppHcatio.'* 

(521  B);  ■*Idem  [Eduinus},  vt  supra  die-  '  lb.    "Earn  magna  pars  Anglorum  et 

torn  est,  fuerat  ex  religtos&  parentela  natus,  Goaloram  sequnu  est." 

mohisqne  boois  deditns,  prout  poterat  inter  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

tuita  flaculaiium    curamm    impedimenta  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  3^5. 

positaib    Cnpsfk  pakritBdioe  in  moltis  *  See  above,  p.  73. 
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1068),  become  sole  sovereign  of  at  least  all  North  Wales.  Bleddyn 
and  Rhiwallon,  whom  the  English  make  brothers  of  Gruifydd,*  appear 
in  the  Welsh  Chronicles  as  sons  of  Cenwyn,*  and  we  find  them  about 
this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  two  of  their  countrymen,  described  as 
Meredydd  and  Idwal,  sons  of  Gruffydd.^  A  battle  took  place  at  Mechain 
in  Powys,  in  which  the  brother  princes  were  victorious,  Idwal  fell  in 
battle,  and  Meredydd,  flying  from  the  field,  died  of  the  cold,*  a  descrip- 
tion which  seems  to  fix  this  campaign  to  the  same  winter  which  beheld 
William's  return  from  Normandy.  But  the  victory  was  purchased  by 
the  death  of  Rhiwallon,  and  the  struggle  seems  in  some  way  to  have 
led  to  a  division  of  the  great  dominion  of  Gruffydd  the  son  of 
Llywelyn.  Bleddyn  reigned  alone  in  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  but 
Deheubarth  or  South  Wales  is  spoken  of  as  being  under  ^e  rule 
of  another  Meredydd,  the  son  of  Owen  the  son  of  Etwin,  one  of 
a  house  of  which  we  heard  in  the  days  of  JSthelred.* 

The  language  of  the  one  writer  who  narrates  these  events  in  any 
detail  seems  to  describe  the  holding  of  an  assembly  which  must  have 
been  designed  as  a  general  Gemot  of  the  Empire,  at  which  the  chief 
men  of  Wales  as  well  as  of  England  appeared.®  The  grievances  of 
the  whole  country  were  strongly  set  forth,  and  it  was  determined  to 
sgek  for  help  in  every  quarter.  Messengers  were  sent  to  every  part  of 
England  to  stir  up  the  people.  They  of  course  went  openly  to  the 
parts  which  were  still  independent,  and  they  sent  secretly  to  the  shires 
which  were  already  under  the  yoke.^  The  resolution  to  defend  or  to 
recover  their  ancient  freedom  was  widely  spread  and  firmly  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen.^    Nor   was-  the  chance  of  foreign  aid 

*  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  316.     Orderic,  it  may    in  anno. 

be  remembered  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  445),  makes        '  The    Brut  says,   "  Bleddyn,    soo   of 

Bleddyn  a  son  of  Gruffydd  and  Ealdgyth ;  Cynvyn,  held  Gwytiedd  and  Powys,  and 

he  now  remembers  the  supposed  kindred,  Maredudd,  son  of  Owain,  son  of  Edwin, 

and  speaks  of  Eadwine   and  Morkere  as  held  South   Wales*'    [Deheubarth].     (On 

Bleddyn's  uncles  (511  B):  '*  Blidenus  Rex  Etwin  see  vol.  i.  p.  19a.)     The  annals  say 

Guallorum   ad  avuitculot    sut   suppetias  simply,  **  Bledin  in  regnum  successit."     It 

venit."  should    be    rcmen^red   that   the   Welsh 

'  They  are  so  called  nnder  106S  both  in  writers  do  not  mention  the  investiture  of 

the  Annales  CambrisB  and  in  the  Brut  y  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon  by  Harold. 
Tywysogion,   but    the   Brut  under   1073         *  Ord.  Vit.  511   B.     "Blidenus  .... 

seems  to  speak  of  Bleddyn  as  Gmifydd's  vcnit,   secumqne  mnltitudinem    Britonum 

brother.  addiizit.      Congregatis    autem    in    ounm 

^  Idwal  in  the  Annales,  Ithel  in  the  Bnit.  multis  Anglorum  et  Guailonun  optimatihos. 

Here  are  further  forms -of  the  name  spoken  fit  generalis  querimooia  de  injuriis  et  0|h> 

of  in  p.  115.  pnetsiouibus  qnibiia  intolerabiliter  Angli  af- 

*  Ann.  Camb.  Id68.    **  Bdkun  Methein  fligebantur  a  Nornunnis  et  eonim  contabcr* 
inter  filaos  Kenwin,  scilicet  Bledin  et  Ruallo  nalibus" — that  is,  the  forfeign  mercenaries, 
et  Alios  Griiini,  scilicet  Maredut  et  Idwal,         ^  lb.     "  Legationibos  qvoscumqiie   po- 
in  quo  filii  Grifini  cecidemnt,  Idwal  hello,  teraat  per  omnes  Albionis  termines  in  hoitci 
Maredut  fngore,  Ruallo  etiam  filius  Ken-  clam  palamque  stimnlabant.** 

win,  occisus  est."    So  Brut  y  Tywysogion        "  lb.     **  Fit  ex  oousensu  omnium  fro 
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neglected.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  in  concert  with  this  Northern 
movement  that  the  sons  of  Harold  and  their  Irish  allies  presently 
attempted  to  return.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  sup- 
position is  the  rivalry  which  had  so  long  reigned  between  the  House 
of  Lcofric  and  the  House  of  Godwine.  But  however  strong  this 
motive  might  be  in  the  hearts  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  there  is  no 
need  to  believe  that  it  would  be  shared  by  their  followers  in  general. 
We  seem  also  to  get  glimpses  of  further  applications  to  Swegen  of 
Denmark,^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  a  part  of  this 
same  general  movement  that  communications  were  opened  with  Scot- 
land which  led  to  a  chain  of  events  of  the  highest  moment  in  the 
history  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  Britain. 

Our  history  just  at  this  time  has  to  be  put  together  in  so  piecemeal  a 
way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  events  in  their  exact  order,  or  even 
always  to  assign  their  proper  share  in  them  to  each  of  the  actors.  It 
is  not,  for  instance,  perfectiy  dear  what  was  at  this  moment  the 
position  of  Eadgar,  the  ^theling,  the  momentary  King.  But  on  the 
whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  was  the  nominal  head  of 
the  movement,  and  that  whatever  was  done  was  done  in  his  name 
as  the  King  already  lawfully  chosen.^  '  Such  a  doctrine  might  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  sons  of  Harold;  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to 
Swegen  of  Denmark ;  it  might  not  be  acceptable  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  to  the  two  Earls  by  whom  the  i£theling  had  already  been 
once  betrayed.  But  there  was  no  one  round  whom  so  many  varying 
interests  and  associations  could  gather  as  round  the  last  representative 
of  the  House  of  Cerdic  Whatever  the  brother  Earls  may  have  done, 
the  Northumbrians  in  general  seem  to  have  accepted  Eadgar  in 
good  faith.  They  were  perhaps  not  without  a  remembrance  of  that 
earlier  Eadgar,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  West-Saxon  throne  by 
Northumbrian  help,  and  whose  name  abode  on  Northumbrian  tongues 
as  the  embodiment  of  just  and  good  government,  till  his  memory  was 
overshadowed  by  the  more  recent  memory  of  the  Danish  Cnut.*  At 
the  head  of  the  Northern  movement  stood  Gospatric,  who  had,  not 
many  months  before,  been  invested  by  William  with  the  Bernician 
Earldom.^  William's  jealousy  seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  kept  him 
idle  in  his  court  along  with  his  fellow-Earls  of  the  house  of  Leofric, 
while  the  province  which  he  nominally  held  under  the  Norman  King 
still  retained  its  perfect  independence.  Next  in  rank  to  Gospatric 
was  the  Sheriff  Maerleswegen,  whom  Harold  had  led  to  command  the 
North  after  the  great  day  of  Stamfordbridge,"  and  who  now  jeoparded 

vmdkandh  libertaie  prisHna  procax  con-  '  On  the  order  of  events,  sec  Appendix  R. 

spiratio    et    otmixa    contra    Normanuot  '  See  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  a8i. 

coojuntio."  *  See  above,  p.  89. 

^  Hitt.  Ab.  i.  493.     **Pan  gentem  Da-  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  38 1. 
Donim  Qt  Augliam  appeteret  illicere." 
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the  distant  possessions  which  he  held  in  William's  latest  conquest  of 
Cornwall.*  Hardly  lower  in  local  esteem  than  these  great  chiefs  was 
Archill,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  Thegns  of 
Northumberland,*  and  whose  vast  estates  stretched,  if  not,  like  those 
of  Meerleswegen,  from  Yorkshire  into  Cornwall,  yet  from  Yorkshire 
into  the  South-Mercian  shire  of  Warwick.'  King  Malcolm  too 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  powerful  Scottish  army 
was  summoned  for  an  English  expedition.*  But  either  Malcolm 
lingered  in  his  preparations,  or  else  the  whole  movement  had  fallen 
through  before  his  troops  could  be  got  together.  For  we  have  to  tell 
the  same  tale  which  we  have  ever  to  tell  in  the  English  hist(My  of  these 
years,  save  when  a  bom  King  of  Men,  an  Eadmund  or  a  Harold, 
stands  forth  as  the  leader  of  a  people  worthy  of  him.  As  in  the  days 
of  ^thelred,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Interregnum,  as  at  the  siege  of 
Exeter,  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  whole  people  were  again  brought  to 
nought  by  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  incompetent  leaders.  The 
blood  of  the  nation  was.  thoroughly  roused.  Every  town  which  was 
as  yet  unchecked  by  a  Norman  fortress  or  a  Norman  garrison  looked 
well  to  its  ramparts  and  made  ready  for  resistance.  The  metropolis 
of  Northern  England  set  the  example.  What  Exeter  was  in  the 
West,  York  was  in  the  North.  It  was  the  centre  of  every  patriotic 
movement,*  where  all  the  mild  piety  of  Ealdred  strove  in  vain  to 
keep  down  the  burning  zeal  of  its  eager  citizens.*  But  it  was  not  the 
towns  only ;  every  defensible  sj)ot,  woods,  marshes,  mouths  of  rivers, 
were  all  seized  upon  and  strengthened  in  readiness  for  an  attack.'' 
Men  thought  it  shame  to  dwell  at  such  a  time  under  the  shadow  of  a 
house.  The  wild  men,  the  savages^  as  the  mocking  tongues  of  the 
Normans  called  them,  dwelled  of  their  own  choice  in  tents  and  lurk- 
ing-places, lest  their  strength  should  grow  rasty  among  the  comforts 
of  their  own  roof-trees.'  All  this  is  credible  enough ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
fix  the  chronology,  and  it  is  almost  harder  to  believe  the  tale  of  a 

^  See  above,  p.  112.  Mark  the  use  of  /yraiuiis.     See  vol.  i.  pp. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.     "  Archillus  poten-    9a,  16  J. 

tissimus  Nordaiihimbronim."  •  Ord.  Vit.  511  B.   "  Eboracensit  civitas 

'  See  Ellis,  ii.  41.  ardentissime  fiirit,  quam  sanctitas  Pontifids 

*  Ord.  Vit.  51 1  D.  **  Malcolmus  licet  ab    sui  sedare  neqnit.'* 

Anglis  requisitus  faerit,  et  validam  expe-         '  Ord.  Vit.  511   E.     "Seditiosi   lilvas, 

ditionem  [fyrd]  in  eonim  auxillum  para-  palades,  aestuaria,  et  urbes  aliquot  in  muoi- 

verit."  mentis  habent."     The   **  urbes  aliquot " 

*  The  declamation  of  William  of  Malmes-  would  doubtless  take  in    all  the   walled 
bury  (iii.  148)  is  in  truth  a  noble  panegyric  towns  of  the  independent  shirts. 

on  the  city ;  '*  Eboracuni,  unicum  rebel-         *  lb.  C.     "  Plures  in  tabemaculis  mora- 

lionum  suifugium  .  .  .  ibi  enim  Rex  Sco-  bantur ;  in  domibus,  ne  mollescerent,  re- 

torum  Malcolmus  cum  suis,  ibi  Edgarus  et  quiescerededignabantur,undequidameorum 

Marcherius  et  Weldeofus   cum   Anglis  et  a  Normaunis   silvaiiei  cognominabantur." 

Danis,   nidum   tyrannidis    s«pe   fovebant,  See  above,  p.  ill,  of  Eadnc  of  Hereford- 

uepe  duces  illius  [WiUdmi]  trucidabant."  shire. 
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general  conspiracy  throughout  England  to  massacre  all  the  Normans 
during  the  penitential  solemnities  of  Ash  Wednesday.  The  plot,  we 
axe  told,  failed  through  the  sudden  return  of  the  great  warrior,  who  is 
thus  conceived  as  being  absent  from  England  at  the  time  when  he  was 
winning  his  great  successes  in  the  West.  The  malecontents,  it  is 
added,  withdrew  into  the  inaccessible  North,  and  there  for  a  while 
withstood  the  royal  power.^  That  such  a  tale  as  this  is  wholly 
legendary  it  is  hardly  needful  to  prove. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  northern  and  central  England  not  very  long 
after  William  had  brought  over  his  Queen  to  enjoy  the  honours  of 
royalty  in  the  conquered  land.  News  was  presently  brought  to  the 
King  that  the  folk  in  the  North  were  gathered  together,  and  that  they 
would  stand  against  him  if  he  came.'  Possibly  the  presence  of 
Ealdred  at  York,  so  soon  after  the  great  ceremony  at  Westminster, 
and  his  attempts  to  check  the  patriotic  movement  by  pious  exhorta- 
tions, may  have  been  the  firstfruits  of  the  message.  But  at  any  rate 
William  was  not  slow  to  follow  with  other  weapons.  His  course  was 
his  usual  one,  to  seize  the  towns  and  other  important  points  and  to 
strengthen  them  with  castles.'  One  version,  a  version  resting  more 
on  inference  than  on  direct  authority,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  at 
this  time  Oxford  still  held  out,  that  the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
that  the  fearful  devastation  recorded  in  the  Survey  was  the  result.* 
If  such  was  the  beginning  of  William's  first  Northern  campaign,  we 
can  well  understand  the  terror-striking  effect  of  such  a  blow  dealt  at 
such  a  moment.  But  the  direct  evidence  for  a  siege  of  Oxford  is  so 
weak  that  the  tale  cannot  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty.  The  first 
place  where  William's  presence  is  distincdy  recorded  is  Warwick. 
That  town  was  one  of  the  series  of  strongholds  by  which  the  re- 
nowned Lady  of  the  Mercians,  the  daughter  of  iElfred,  had  sought  to 
put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the  Danish  invader."  It  lies  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  obedient  districts,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  it  may 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  40.     "  Ipse   vero  in  j^an  kyningc  )»t  )»aet  folc  be  noriSan  haefdon 

r^gnom  remeans  Anglicum,  iterato  pluri-  heom  gegadcrad  togsedere,  and  woldon  him 

mof  cjusdcm  gcotis  repperit,  quorum  levia  onsean  standan,  gif  he  come." 
corda  ab  ejus  iideliiate  prflBvaricatrix  con-         '  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.    **  Rex  igitur  secessus 

$piratio    averterat.      Conjuraveraiit    enim  regni  proridentius  perlustravit,  et  oppor- 

iitnmculi    per    totam    patriam,   quatinus  tuna  loca  contra  excursiones  hostium  com- 

milites,  quos  ad  tuendum  regnum  reliquerat,  munivit."     It  is  now  that  Orderic  makes 

ia  cafrite  jejuni  nudis  vestigiis,  quo  solet  that  remark  on  the  lack  of  castles  which  I 

un  poeniteos    Christianorum    religio,    ad  quoted  long  ago.     See  toI.  ii.  p.  140. 
ccdesiam  fcstioantes  incautos  ubique  peri*         *  On  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Oxford, 

merent,  ct  sic  ipsum  a  Normanni&  regre-  see  Appendix  S. 

dientem  lerius  e  regno  proturbarent."     He         *  Chron.  Wig.  915.     **  Her  on    ))tson 

then  goes  on  to  speak  of  their  taking  up  a  geare  wses  Wanincwic  .getimbrod."     Flo^ 

position  at  Durham,  which  I  shall  have  to  rence  (in  anno)  adds  that  it  was  founded 

speak  of  presently.  •  "in  fine  auctumni." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.     *'  pa  ky$de  man 
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have  already  been  in  William's  power.  The  property  and  influence 
of  his  friend  Abbot  -^thelwig  of  Evesham  stretched  into  the  shire,  and 
WiUiam  found  in  Warwickshire  at  least  one  Englishman  of  rank  and 
wealth  ready  to  play  the  part  of  Wiggod  in  Berkshire,  Thurkill  of 
Warwick  appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen 
retaining  or  possessing  estates  which  put  them  at  all  on  a  level  with 
William's  great  Norman  grantees.  He  was  the  son  of  iBlfwine,  who 
seems  to  have  been  Sheriff  at  the  time  of  William's  entry,  and  who 
evidently  made  his  peace  with  the  Conqueror.^  Thurkill  kept  his 
Lands,  which  were  largely  increased  by  royal  grants  out  of  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  less  lucky  Englishmen.  For  among  his  possessions  a 
small  part  only  had  been  held  by  his  father  in  King  Eadward's  days ; 
the  greater  part  had  been  the  property  of  various  English  owners, 
among  whom  we  discern  Earl  Eadwine,  another  Eadwine  described 
as  the  Sheriff,  and  the  greater  name  of  Hereward.  It  is  painful,  on 
looking  through  the  Warwickshire  Survey,  to  compare  the  vast 
estates  of  Thurkill  with  the  two  or  three  other  Thegns  of  the  shire 
who  retained  some  small  fragments  of  their  property.'  It  is  plain 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  men  of  the  shire  at  large  were  patriotic, 
and  paid  the  penalty  in  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  The  one 
loyal  man,  the  one  prudent  man,  the  one  traitor,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  the  mouths  of  his  more  stout-hearted  countrymen,  reaped 
his  reward,  in  retaining  his  wealth  and  honours,  and  in  adding  to  them 
alike  at  the  cost  of  a  less  successful  fellow-traitor  and  at  the  cost  of 
men  better  than  himself. 

William  thus  held  Warwick,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  held 
it  through  the  adherence,  either  now  or  at  some  earlier  time,  of  the 
Sheriff  ^Ifwine  and  his  son.  He  had  now  passed  out  of  those  lands, 
West-Saxon,  East- Anglian,  and  Mercian,  which  had  been  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Grodwine.  He  had 
entered  those  strictly  Mercian  lands  over  which  the  House  of  Leofric 
had,  since  their  great  rise  under  Cnut,  always  retained  at  least  a 
superiority.  Warwickshire  had  perhaps  been  held  as  a  subordinate 
government  by  Ralph  and  Odda,  but  the  Hwiccian  lands  had  reverted 
to  the  rule  of  Leofric  or  his  son,*  and  William  was  now  setting  forth 
to  establish  his  effective  supremacy  over  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine,  the 

'  On  ^Ifwine  and   Thurkill,  see  Ap-  The  only  one  remaining  holder  is  Leofwine, 

peudix  T.  who  holds  two  very  small  estates.     Of  one 

'  See    Domesday,    344,    344  6.     Two  we  read,  ** He  Leuuinus  emit  ab  Aluuino 

women  hold  lands  in  "  alins,*'  Eadgyth  who  fratre    suo."      He    may   have    been   the 

kept  her  own  estate,  and  Leofgifo  the  nun.  Sheriff's   brother.     These    men    aic    not 

whose  lands  had   been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  given  the  title  of  Thegn.     They  are  the 

Qodgifi],    widow  .  of    Leofric.      iElfsige,  only  English  tenants  in  cafiu^  thoogh  of 

Ordric«  and  Oodwine  had  kept  their  lands,  course  there  are  English  under-tenaau. 

though  those  of  Ordric  were  waste.   ^Ifric  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
bad  lands  which  had  been  held  by  Wichig. 
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old  realm  of  Offa  and  Cenwulf.  He  was  in  truth  setting  forth  to 
conquer  a  new  Kingdom.  And,  unless  we  accept  the  version  which 
represents  Oxford  as  being  stormed  during  the  campaign  of  this  year, 
Warwick  was  the  firstfruits  of  his  conquest.  The  new  possession  had 
to  be  guarded  in  the  usual  way.  Whatever  bulwarks  survived  from 
the  days  of  ^thelflsed  were  deemed  worthless  in  the  recent  advance 
of  the  defensive  art.  Warwick  could  be  safely  guarded  only  by  a 
casde  of  the  newest  Norman  pattern.  Yet  in  this  case  at  least  the 
works  of  the  defender  of  England  have  proved  more  lasting  than  the 
works  of  her  Conqueror.  The  new  town  which  arose  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  stood  on  a  slightly  rising  ground  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon. 
For  the  defence  of  her  new  creation,  the  Lady  reared  between  the 
town  and  the  river  one  of  those  vast  artificial  mounds  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  early  history  of  fortification.  Whatever  works, 
whether  of  stone  or  of  timber,  crowned  or  surrounded  it  in  its  first 
estate  have  utterly  passed  away,  and  the  crest  of  the  artificial  hill  is 
crowned  by  defences  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  days  of  either  JBthel- 
flaed  or  William.  But  the  mound  itself  still  remains,  a  monument  of 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  mighty  daughter  of  JBlfred,  while  the 
keep  of  William  has  so  utterly  perished  that  its  very  site  can  only  now 
be  guessed  at.  Most  likely  it  stood  in  the  void  space  between  the 
mound,  the  gateway,  and  the  later  castle,  whose  picturesque  turrets 
and  battlements  hang  so  proudly  over  the  river  at  its  feet  At  all 
events,  it  was  now  that  that  famous  fortress  took  its  beginning.  Either 
'because  the  town  passed  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror, 
or  because  the  site  of  the  fortress  stood  more  than  usually  isolated 
from  the  town,  the  building  of  the  casde  seems  to  have  involved  a  far 
smaller  destruction  of  houses  than  was  commonly  the  case  elsewhere.^ 
Thus  arose  the  renowned  castle  of  Warwick,  famous  alike  in  legend 
and  in  history,  the  seat  of  the  mythical  Guy  and  of  the  historical 
King-maker.*  And,  though  the  actual  work  of  William  himself  has 
vanished,  yet  his  foundation  abides,  one  of  the  few  fortresses  of  his 
day  which  have  lived  on  through  all  changes  and  all  rebuildings,  and 
which  still  remain  the  dwelling-places  of  noble  owners.  With  the 
guardianship  of  the  new  fortress  no  man  of  English  birth,  not  even  the 
loyal  ^fwine,  might  be  trusted.  He  might  retam  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  shire,  but  the  military  command  of  the  castle  could  be 

'  The  only  dcstnictioo  in  the  town  of  There  is  in  the  popular  mind  an  inirincihie 

Warwick  recorded  in  Domesday  is  that  of  tendency  to   identify  this  mythical   hero 

four  hooses   belonging  to   the  Abbey  of  with  Earl  Richard  Neville.    The  confusion 

CoTemry,  which  are  entered  in  p.  238  as  is  possibly  helped  by  the  existence  of  a 

"  vasts  propter  sitom  castellL"  real  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  days  of 

'  The  legend  of  Guy,  which  may  be  Edward   the   Second.      See   the  so-called 

found  at   large  in   Knighton  (X  Scriptt.  Walsingham,  i.  130,  ed.  Riley. 
2334%  is  placed  in  the  days  of  ^thelstan. 
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safely  entrusted  only  to  Norman  hands.  The  new  castle  was  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  Henry,  the  younger  son  of  Roger  of  Beaumont.*  .  A 
great  estate  in  the  shire  also  fell  to  Henry's  elder  brother,  Robert, 
Count  of  Melent,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  had  been 
the  first  to  break  down  the  English  palisade  at  Senlac'  His  son, 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  became  in  the  female  line  the  forefather 
of  the  great  Simon ;'  and  from  Henry's  son,  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick, 
came,  through  various  intermarriages,  the  long  line  of  inheritors  of 
his  Earldom.  The  coronet  of  the  house  of  Beaumont  passed  on  to 
Beauchamps,  Nevilles,  Plantagenets,  till  the  last  of  the  old  stock, 
the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  Angevin  Kings,  was  cut  off  to 
appease  the  jealousy  of  the  first  Tudor  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  a 
King  of  distant  Aragon.* 

This  vigorous  beginning  of  the  campaign  did  its  work.  Our 
accounts  are  strangely  imperfect,  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  lead 
us  to  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  actually  marching  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  meet  the  invader,  and  that,  as  they  drew  near 
to  Warwick  and  learned  the  occupation  and  defence  of  the  town,  they 
shrank  from  meeting  the  Conqueror  in  arms,  and,  without  a  blow, 
submitted  and  craved  his  pardon.*  They  were  again  received  to 
favour,  and  it  may  be  that  the  hopes  of  a  royal  bride  were  again 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  Eadwine.  But  we  are  told,  and  we  can 
well  believe  it,  that  the  favour  at  William's  hands  to  which  the  sons  of 
iElfgar  were  now  received  was  a  favour  only  in  name.*  But  the 
policy  of  receiving  them  even  to  apparent  favour  did  its  work.  In  the 
next  struggle  for  Northumbrian  independence  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
had  no  share.  They  seem  to  have  fallen  back  into  their  former 
position  of  hangers-on  at  the  court  of  the  Norman  King.^  They 
doubdess  retained  the  rank  and  title  of  their  Earldoms ;  but  William 
disposed  of  the  shires  and  fortresses  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland 
according  to  his  will,  and  Englishmen  of  stouter  hearts  disputed  his 

'  Ord.Vit.  511  C.    '' Rex  itaque  castrum  Isabel  Beauchamp  ;  but,  through  her,  the 

apud    Guarevicum    condidit,    et    Henrico  female  descent  from  Henry  of  Beaomoot 

Rogerii  de  Bellomonte  filio  ad  seryandum  went  on  to  Isabel  Duchets  of  Clarence  and 

tradidit."  her  children,  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 

>  See  Domesday,  2396-2406.  The  Eng-  victim  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Mar- 

lish  owners  are  mainly  unknown  persons ;  garet.  Countess   of  Salisbury  (mother   of 

but   one   lordship   had   belonged   to    Earl  Reginald  Pole),  the  victim  of  Henry  the 

Eadwine,  and  Hereward  appears  as  under-  Eighth. 

tenant  of  lands  which  had  been  his  own.  ^  Ord.  Vit.  51 X  C.     **  Tunc  Eduinns  et 

See  Appendix  DD.     On  the  history  of  the  Morcarus  cum  suis  anceps  proelii  discrimen 

fimily,  see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  4,  viii.  40,  41.  praependentes,  gratiam  Regis  petierunt.** 

On  Robert's  exploits  at  Senlac,  see  vol.  iii.  *  lb.     "  Specie  tenus  obtinuerunt." 

PP-  357*  336  i  Orderic,  686  C.  ^  This  will   appear  from    the  way  in 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  which  their  fina(  revolt  in  107 1  it  spoken 

^  The  King-maker,  Richard  Neville,  was  of  in  all  our  accounts. 
Earl  of  Warwick  only  in  right  of  his  wife. 
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possession  of  them,  without  the  will  of  the  sons  of  JBIfgar  being  taken 
into  account  on  either  side. 

Thus,  for  the  secotid  time  within  a  few  months,  chances  of  de- 
liverance brighter  than  any  that  had  offered  themselves  since  William's 
coronation  were  utterly  thrown  away.  During  the  course  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  far  more  than  the  half  of  England 
most  have  been  in  arms  against  William.  But  there  was  no  one 
QX)ment  when  all  his  enemies  were  in  arms  against  him  at  once. 
The  West  rose  and  the  North  rose,  but  the  North  did  not  rise  till 
the  West  was  overcome.  The  West  was  betrayed  by  the  Exeter 
patricians;  the  North  was  betrayed  by  the  Mercian  Earls.  Their 
aitny  no  doubt  dispersed  on  their  submission.  Any  army  of  those 
days  which  found  itself  cheated  of  all  chance  of  either  fighting  or 
plunder  was  pretty  sure  to  disperse,  even  if  its  leaders  did  not  forsake 
it  The  mass  of  the  followers  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  went,  each 
man  to  his  own  home,  to  see  their  homes  conquered  in  detail.  The 
more  resohite  spirits  determined  on  retiring  to  the  extreme  North,  and 
there  organizing  a  separate  resistance.  They  left  Mercia  and  Southern 
Northumberland  to  their  fate,  and  occupied  the  stronghold  of  the 
Bemidan  Bishoprick.^  No  spot  could  be  better  chosen  for  such  a 
purpose  than  the  peninsular  height  on  which  the  happy  choice  of 
Ealdbun  had  placed  the  minster  of  Saint  Cuthberht '  and  the  humbler 
home  of  episcopal  rule  which  preceded  the  mighty  castle  of  William  of 
Saint  Carilef  and  Hugh  of  Pudsey.  The  mound  on  which  the  later 
keep  of  the  episcopal  fortress  still  stands  may  well  have  been  called 
into  play  at  this  time,  if  not  in  times  earlier  still.  'Commanding  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  guarded  on  three  other  sides  by  the  river 
which  flows  by  the  foot  of  the  well-nigh  perpendicular  hill,  a  fort 
on  or  near  this  point  would  make  the  ecclesiastical  precinct  secure 
against  ail  attack.  At  all  events,  Durham  was  put  into  a  state  of  such 
vigorous  defence  that  its  independence  was  not  threatened  for  the 
present.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  land,  William  had  only  to  march 
on  and  take  possession. 

But  meanwhile  a  company  of  Englishmen  of  higher  rank  sought  a 
shelter  yet  further  to  the  North  than  that  which  had  been  chosen  by 
the  defenders  of  Durham.  King  Malcolm  of  Scotiand  had  already 
promised  his  help  to  the  patriots,  but  before  his  help  was  forthcoming, 
the  whole  scheme  had  broken  down  through  the  desertion  of  the 
brother  Earls.   But  the  Scottish  King  might  still  show  his  good  will  to 

'  Will.   Gem.   rii.   40.     **  Repentinum  firmissimo  vallo  castnim  crexerunt,  quod 

magni  debellatoris  formidantes  adventvm,  propria  liiiguA   Dunelmum  nuncup&runt." 

fnrtini,  ut  fcstinnin  magni  terroris  consilium  This  follows  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  125; 

susit,   fiigi    lapsi    in    quamdam   partem  the  geography  breaks  down  at  once;  on 

Cumberlonds  comitates,  aquis  pariter  et  the  chronology  see  Appendix  R. 

silvis  inaccesaibilem,   se   contnlerunt  ;    et  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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the  cause  in  another  way.  Two  of  the  chief  men  of  the  North  had 
chosen  a  different  course  from  that  followed  by  the  sons  of  Leofric- 
One  of  them  was  a  man  of  birth  even  more  loity  than-  their  own  and 
of  equal  nominal  rank.  When  Eadwine  and  Morkere  bowed  to  the 
Conqueror  and  relumed  to  their  luxurious  ignominy  in  his  court, 
Gospatric,  with  a  nobler  spirit,  set  forth  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Scotland 
till  the  day  might  come  when  he  could  again  serve  his  country.  With 
him  went  the  Sheriff  Maerleswegen  and  many  others  of  the  best  men 
of  the  North.  They  took  with  them  the  nominal  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise, Eadgar  the  iEtheling,  with  his  mother  Agatha  and  his  sisters 
Margaret  and  Christina.*  They  set  sail,  at  what  haven  we  are  not 
told,  and  reached  the  court  of  Dunfermline  in  safety.*  Malcolm 
received  the  exiles  as  favourably  as  he  had,  two  years  before,  received 
Tostig.*  The  whole  party  abode  under  his  protection  through  the 
whole  winter,*  planning  no  doubt  new  schemes  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  land  which  the  sons  of  ^Ifgar  had  forsaken.  The  shelter  given 
by  Malcolm  was  valuable  in  itself,  and  in  the  end  the  sojourn  of  the 
English  exiles  at  the  Scottish  court  led  to  events  memorable  in  the 
history  of  both  countries.  Not  only  did  Scotland  stand  ready  as  a 
land  where  English  exiles  were  ever  welcome,  but  greater  results 
still  came  when  at  a  later  time  one  of  the  company  was  prevailed 
on  to  accept  the  land  of  refuge  as  a  permanent  dwelling-place.* 

We  return  to  the  progress  of  the  Conqueror.  The  next  point  at 
which  we  hear  of  him  is  Nottingham.  But  Nottingham  is  a  long^  way 
from  Warwick ;  andj  if  no  blow  was  struck  in  all  the  region  between 
those  two  towns,  there  must  at  any  rate  have  been  many  peaceful 
submissions.  Coventry,  with  Earl  Leoffic's  minster,  and  Leicester, 
the  capital  of  the  intervening  shire,  are  not  mentioned ;  but  the  sub- 
mission of  those  towns  and  of  the  neighbouring  country  must  have 
happened  on  this  march.  That  we  hear  nothing  of  Coventry  is  {per- 
haps not  wonderful.  The  town  does  not  appear  in  the  Survey  as 
a  borough ;  its  name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  English  history, 
except  as  the  site  of  the  great  monastery  which  was  soon  to  gprow 
into  an  episcopal  church.  But  the  omission  of  Leicester  raises  ques- 
tions of  quite  another  kind.  Unlike  Coventry,  the  town  had  played  a 
considerable  part  in  early  history;  it  was  one  of  the  famous  Five 
Boroughs,  and  it  had  been  fortified,  no  less  than  Warwick,  by  the 

^  On  the  movements  of  Gospatric  and  by  land. 

Merleswegen,  see  Appendix  R.  'See  vol.  iii.  p.  a  18. 

'  The  Chronicles  simply  say  *'comon  *  "On   Malcholomes  cyninges    gfryU/* 

[foran,  Petrib.]  to  Scotlande."    Bat  Flo-  says  the  Worcester  Chronicler.    See  vol.  ii. 

rence  adds  "  navigio  Scottiam  adienint."  pp.  98,  100. 

If  they  could  once  reach  a  port,  they  were  *  On  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Mai- 

doubtless  safer  from  William  by  sea  than  colm  and  Margaret,  see  Appendix  U. 
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Lady  of  the  Mercians.*     It  was  now  a  town  of  at  least  equal  import- 
ance with  Warwick.     If  Warwick  sent  ten,  Leicester  sent  twelve,  of 
its  burghers  whenever  the  King  called  forth  his^^r^.'     Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  contingents  of  these  towns  were  pressed  to  follow 
William's  banner,  as  the  men  of  the  North  had  in  times  past  followed 
Swegen  to  the  conquest  of  southern  England  ?    Or  is  it  possible  tbat, 
in  the  case  of  Leicester  at  least,  no  power  was  left  either  to  follow  or 
to  resist  ?    While  we  have  no  evidence  either  way  on  which  we  can 
rely  with  confidence,  one  of  those  secondary  and  local  records  which 
sometimes  contain  fragments  of  authentic  tradition,  suggests,  in  a 
perfectly  casual  way,  that  a  doom  fell  upon  Leicester  which  might, 
doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  utter  destruction.' 
And  this  incidental  hint  may  perhaps  draw  some  indirect  confirmation 
from  the  highest  evidence  of  all*    The  Survey  contains  no  account  of 
a  castle  at  Leicester,  though  one  undoubtedly  arose  there  before  long, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  account  of  destroyed  or  wasted  houses.     But 
then  it  contains  no  mention  at  all  of  English  burghers  or  English 
freeholders  within  the  borough.*     The  whole  town  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  strangers.     The  shire  too  is  one  of  the  districts  on 
which  the  hand  of  confiscation  fell  heaviest.     Only  two   or   three 
English  landowners  of  the  smallest  class  retained  their  lands.     In 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  King's  Thegns, 
keeping  lands  which  they  had  held  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward,  is 
remarkably  large,"  though  there  are  also  many  entries  of  lands  as 
waste.     This  difference  plainly  points  to  some  unrecorded  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of  the  two  shires,  and  it  may  be 
that  Leicester  earned  its  overthrow  by  a  defence  worthy  of  a  borough 
which  was  to  give  its  name  to  the  greatest  of  England's  later  worthies. 
Of  the  chief  town  of  the  next  shire  our  notices  are  clearer.    The  main 

^  Chnm.  918,  943,  943.  ConqosestorifAngliaB,<ftf$/!r»c#a^nMt  fm/a/k 

'  Domesday,  ^30,  238.     This  was  in  Leieettri€t  cum  castcUo  et  ecclesi&  infra 

case  of  an  expedition  by  land.     When  the  castellum,  tempore,  praedicti  Conqaostoris, 

King  went  to  war  by  sea,  Leicester  gave  resedificavit  ipsam  ecclesian(i  Sapctae  Marise 

the  use  of  four  pack-horses  as  far  as  Lon-  infra  casteDum." 

doD  ("mittebant  ei  iiii.  equos  de  eodem  ^  There  are  many  English  under-tenants, 
tmrgo  usque  Londoniam  ad  comportandum  but  of  tenants  in  capUe  there  seem  to  be 
trma  vel  alia  quae  opus  esset  *'),  while  only  three,  Aschil,  Raven,  and  TurchiJ — all 
Warwick  sent  either  four  sailors  (**  bat-  seemingly  of  Danish  descent — among  the 
weins,"  boatsufoms)  or  four  pounds  in  '^  servientes  Regis "  in  p.  336  6. 
money  ("  iiii.  libras  denariorum ").  Why  *  See  Domesday,  392  6,  393.  On  394 
vas  Warwick  held  more  capable  of  finding  the  list  goes  on  with  the  Thegns  of  Rut- 
tailors  than  Leicester?  land,  so  strangely  treated  as  an  appendage 
*  In  the  History  of  the  Foundation  of  to  Nottinghamshire.  One  entry.  (29.^) 
Leicester  Abbey  in  the  Monasticon,  vi.  466,  shows  William  in  a  somewhat  amiable 
the  narrative  begins,  **  Robertus  Comes  light ;  **  In  Wareshope  tenet  quidam  caecus 
Mellenti,  veniens  in  Angliam  cum  Wil-  i.  hovatam  in  eleemosynA  de  Rege."  But 
fidmo  Dace  Normanni<e,  adeptus  consu-  he  might  have  been  blinded  by  the  royal 
htom  LeycestrijB,  ex  dono  dicti  Ducis  et  order.     Cf.  vol  iii.  p.  7^ 

K  2 
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importance  of  Nottingham  was  drawn   from  its   position  near   the 
Trent,  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the  Humber.     The  town  stood 
on  the  great  highway  to  the  North,  both  by  land  and  water,  and  to 
keep  open  and  guard  the  communications  both  ways  was  the  great 
public  duty  laid  upon  its  burghers.*  '  The  river  flows  at  some  distance 
from  the  original  town,  which  stands  on  a  hill  divided  by  a  slight 
depression  from  a  steep  rocky  height  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Leen.   Nottingham,  like  Leicester,  was 
&  member  of  the  Danish  Confederacy,  and  its  defence  had  been  a 
special  object  of  the  care  of  Eadward  the  Elder.     Its  acquisition  in- 
deed seems  to  have  been  the  crown  of  his   conquests  in   central 
England.     He  visited  Nottingham  twice,  and  at  each  visit  he  secured 
his  conquest  by  a  fortress.     His  first  occupation  of  Nottingham  was 
followed  by  the  final  submission  of  all  Mercia,  English  and  Danish, 
and  its  incorporation  with  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom.     His  second 
visit  was  followed  within  the  same  year  by  that  great  Commendation 
of  the  states  north  of  the  Humber  which  first  made  the  West-Saxon 
King  to  be  Lord  of  all  Britain.     The  position  of  Nottingham  in  truth 
made  it  in  some  sort  the  key  of  Northumberland,  and  the  great  object 
of  Eadward's  fortifications  was  to  secure  the  river.     On  the  former  of 
his  two  visits  he  secured  the  borough  by  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trent;*  on  the  second  he  added  another  fortress  on  the  opposite 
bank,   and  joined  the  two  together  by  a  bridge.'    All  traces    of 
Eadward's  works  have  vanished.     But  their  site  is  doubtless  marked 
by  the  picturesque  mediaeval   bridge  which  is  now  giving  way   to 
a  modern  successor.     This  important  post  the  men  of  Nottingham 
had  to  hold;  no  further  military  service  is  spoken  of;  yet,  besides 
merchants,  we  hear  of  horsemen  or  knights  as  forming  a  chief  element 
in  the  population  of  Nottingham.*     Two  churches  are  recorded  in  the 

'  Domesday,    a8o.     "  In   Snotingeham  him  cierde  eall  J^aet  folc  to  )/t  on  Mercna- 

aqua  Trentae  et  fossa  et  yia  versos  Ebora-  lande   geseten   waes,  aBg))er  ge  Deoisc   ge 

cum  custodiuntur,  ita  ut  si  qois  impedierit  Englisce/'   This  entry  follows  immediately 

transitum  navium,  et  si  quis  araverit  vel  on  the  commendation  of  the  Welsh  princes, 

fossam  fecerit  in  viH  Regis  infra  duas  per-  See  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

ticas,  emendare  habet  per  viii.  libras.'*   The         '  Chron.  Wint.  924.     "  Her  on  J^ysum 

importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Trent  gere  foran  to  middom  sumera  ;  f<Sr   Ead- 

comes  out  also  in  the  Charter  of  Henry  weard  cyning  mid  fierde  to  Snotingaham ; 

the  Second  to  Nottingham  in  Rymer,  i.  41,  and  het  gewyrcan  \z.  burg  on  suti  hcalfe 

and   Stubbs'  Select   Charters,    159.     The  )KBre  eas ;  ongean  j^  o)n-e  and  )>a  brjcge 

burgesses  were  entitled  to  tolls  from  those  ofer  Treontan,  betwiz  \^m  twam  burgum.'* 

who  used  the  river,  but  it  is  also  ordered.  Then  follows  the  entry  of  the  fortification 

"  Iter  de  Trenta  liberum  esse  debet  navi-  of  Bakewell  and  the  Peak-land,  and  then 

gantibus  quantum  pertica  una  obtinebit  ex  that  of  the  commendation  of  Northumber- 

utraque  parte  fili  aqus."  lanH,  Scotland,  and  Strathclyde. 

'  Chron.  Wint.  933.    "  pa  HSr  he  ))onan         *  In  Domesday   we    read    of  "domus 

to  Snotingaham,  and  gef5r  \x  burg,  and  mercatorum"  and  of  **domus  equitum," 

het  hie  gebetan  and  gesettan,  aegl^er  ge  mid  the   latter   being    seemingly  a    numerous 

Engliscum  mannum  ge  mid  Deniscum,  and  dasi.    Were  they  the  remains  of  an  old 
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Survey,  but  Nottingham  never  became  the  scat  of  any  great  ecclesi- 
astical foundation.  Of  the  submission  of  this  important  post  we  get 
no  details ;  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  that  William  appeared 
before  the  town,^  and  its  possession  was  at  once  secured  by  the  foun- 
dation of  a  castle.*  The  site  which  William  chose  for  tiie  fortress 
which  was  to  overawe  the  borough  was  one  which  would  have  been 
less  eligible  for  Eadward's  objects  of  protection.  The  casUe  of 
Nottingham  was  now  reared  on  the  highest  point  of  the  great  rock 
overhanging  the  town.  A  new  town  spread  itself  over  the  lower 
ground  between  the  castle  and  the  older  borough.'  In  such  a  case 
file  building  of  the  castle  did  not  involve  any  destruction  of  houses ; 
but  the  borough  suffered  under  the  foreign  government.  The  number 
of  its  burghers  dwindled,  while  the  amount  of  royal  revenue  drawn 
from  the  town  was  increased*  The  command  of  the  new  fortress 
was  placed  in  the  safe  hands  of  William  Peverel,  a  Norman  adventurer 
of  unknown  origin,  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  shire.'  From  Nottingham  his  name  has  passed 
away;  a  modem  house,  now  itself  a  ruin,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Conqueror's  fortress.  But  the  name  of  Peverel  is  inseparably  bound 
to  another  of  his  possessions.  In  the  wild  Peakland  of  Derbyshire, 
where  the  hugh  mass  of  Mam  Tor  rises  over  the  valley  of  the  southern 
Derwent,  a  height  of  less  elevation  than  some  of  its  fellows,  but 
of  singular  steepness  of  ascent,  overhangs  the  huge  cavern  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Hole.  On  its  highest  point,  standing 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  where  the  fosses  of  Arques 

Danisb   patriciate?     See    ▼ol.    i.    p.   4a.  novo  burgo  itatuit  xiii.  domvs  qoK  antes 

**  Eqaes,"  whatever  its  meaning,  is  a  most  non  fuerant,  apponens  eas  in  sensu  veteris 

UDD^ial  word.     Du  Cange  (in  voc.)  quotes  burgi." 

a  charter  of  Philip  of  France  in  1050  (1  do         '  See  Ellis,   ii.  476  ;   Domesday,  aSo. 

Bot  understand  the  date),  in  which  **doo  **  T.   R.  £.    reddebat   Snotingham  .xriii. 

eqnitcs  "  are  granted  along  with  **  duo  rus-  libras ;  modo  reddit  xxx.  libras  et  x.  libras 

tici."    But  these  Nottingham  **  equites  "  de  monetA."     Another  grievance  was  the 

rather  suggest  the  cnihtenagild  of  London,  interference  with  the  burgesses*  right  to 

*  Flor.   Wig.    1068.     '*Rex  Willelmus  fish  in  the  rirer ;  ''In  aqu&  Trente  soliti 
cum  «Krcitu  suo  Snotingaham  venit."  erant  piscari,  et  modo  querelam  faciunt,  eo 

'  (%»».  Wig.  1067.  '*  He  for  ]»  to  quod  piscari  prohibentur." 
Snotingaham  and  worhte  )«t  castel.**  So  '  William  PeverePs  estates  in  Derby- 
Florence,  "Ubi  castello  firmato  Eboracum  shire  appear  in  Domesday,  376,  and  those 
pmcxit.**  Ord.  Vit.  511  C  "  Deinde  in  Nottinghamshire  in  387,  a88.  This  is 
Rex  Snotingheham  castrum  construxit  et  the  William  Peverel  whom  an  utterly  uncer- 
Gnilldmo  Peverello  commendavit."  The  tified  and  almost  impossible  scandal  calls  a 
httil^ng  of  the  castle  is  not  distinctly  men-  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  See  vol.  iii. 
tioned  in  Domesday,  but  we  read  (aSo),  p.  451,  and  Ellis,  i.  466,  467.  Ranulf 
"Willelmo  Pevrel  concessit  Rex  x.  acras  Peverel  is  a  real  man,  but  he  is  far  more 
tcnz  ad  faciendum  pomcerium."  This  likely  to  have  been  a  brother  of  William 
voold  seem  to  be  the  town  wall,  as  the  than  a  reputed  father.  On  Engelric,  the 
**  ibssatnm  burgi  "  is  mentioned  just  above,  alleged  maternal  grandfather   of  William 

*  Domesday,  a8o.     **  Hugo  vicecomes,  Peverel,  see  above,  p.  16. 
fiiius  Baldrici  ....  in   terra   comitis  in 
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and  Old  Saram  were  needless  and  impossible,  William  Peverel  reared 
his  castle  of  Peak  Forest,'  the  true  vulture's  nest  of  a  robber-knight. 
It  is  the  worthy  fellow  of  those  other  fortresses  which  freedom  has 
left  as  forsaken  ruins  on  so  many  of  the  heights  where  the  young 
Rhine  runs  through  the  land  of  the  Three  Leagues.  The  still  existing 
keep  most  likely  belongs  to  a  slightly  later  age,  but,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  it  fairly  represents  the  position  and  general  style  of  the 
first  building.  Romance  unites  with  history  to  make  the  name  of 
Peverel  of  the  Peak  cleave  to  a  spot  where  the  frowning  fortress  of 
the  invader  seems  almost  a  natural  finish  for  the  wild  height  on  which 
it  is  reared. 

William  had  thus  passed,  seemingly  without  a  blow  being  struck, 
certainly  without  anything  to  be  called  a  battle,  through  the  heart  of 
Mercia.  He  was  now  so  far  on  Northumbrian  ground  that  he  was 
within  the  province  and  diocese  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate,  per- 
haps «ven  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl.*  His 
last  conquest  commanded  the  approach  by  land  and  by  water  to  the 
still  independent  North.  The  defection  of  the  Earls,  the  actual 
approach  of  the  Conqueror  in  person,  did  what  all  the  preaching  of 
Ealdred  had  failed  to  do.  The  Northumbrian  metropolis  trembled, 
as  the  Kentish  metropolis  had  trembled  two  years  before.'  At  what 
stage  of  the  march  between  Nottingham  and  York  we  know  not,  but 
seemingly  before  William  appeared  beneath  the  walls,  certainly  before 
any  hostile  steps  had  been  taken,  an  embassy  from  York  drew  near 
with  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  with  hostages  for  the  good  faith  of  the 
citizens.^  The  submission  was  accepted ;  but  William  put  little  trust 
in  the  promises  which  were  made  to  him,  and  he  determined  to  take 
every  means  to  secure  the  city  which  was  his  greatest  conquest  since 
the  submission  of  London.  The  old  Eboracum  lay  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ouse,  at  a  point  where  the  course  of  the  river  is  towards  the 
south-east.  At  a  short  distance  below  the  Roman  city  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Foss,  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north-east,  and  which 
therefore  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula  with  the  greater  river.  But  even 
in  Roman  times  a  suburb  had  arisen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
and  the  Anglian  and  Danish  city,  a  city  which  in  the  tenth  century  is 
said  to  have  numbered  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,'  had 

A  Domesday,  276.     "Terrain  castclli  in  *  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.     "  Hacc  Eboraccnses 

Pechefers  Willelmi  Pevrel  tenuerunt  Oerne-  ut  audierunt,  extimentes  maturate  deditione 

bern  et  Hundinc."     On  the  date  of  the  vim  declinaverunt,  Regique  claves  civitatis 

present  castle,  see  Mr.  Hartshorne's  paper  cunA  obsidibus  dederunt." 

in  the  Archsological  Journal,  V.  a  14,  where  *  The   manuscript  Life  of  Archbishop 

also  may  be   seen  some  account  of  the  Oswald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Raine  (Fasti  Ebora- 

doings  which  went  on  in  it  even  as  late  as  censes,  i.  1 23),  says,  "  Est  civitas  Eboraca 

the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  metfopolis  totius  g^ntis  Northanimbronmi, 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  391.  quae  quondam  erat  nobiliter  aBdificata   et 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  361.  firmiter  muris  constructa,  quae  nuncdimissa 
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spread  itself  far  beyond  the  Roman  walls,  both  on  the  right  bank  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  confluence  df  the  rivers.  The  minster  of  Saint 
Peter,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Northumberland,  stood  within  the 
ancient  circuit,  but  the  new  foundation  of  Saint  Olaf,  the  burying- 
place  of  Siward,^  lay  beyond  the  walls,  not  far  from  their  south-west 
comer,  where  a  Roman  multangular  tower  still  remains.  And  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  city  other  churches  had  sprung  up,*  witnessing  to 
the  growth  of  population  beyond  the  ancient  precinct,  a  growth  which 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  neglect  of  the  older 
fortifications  which  is  said  to  have  happened  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
time.'  The  wealth  and  importance  of  the  city  largely  depended  on 
its  trade.  This  was  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  kindred  people  of 
Denmark,  to  whom  the  broad  stream  of  the  Ouse  offered  an  easy 
access.  To  control  this  great  city  William  took  the  usual  means  of 
founding  a  castle.  He  chose  a  site  where  a  high  mound  suggests 
that  it  had  been  used  for  purposes  of  defence  in  earlier  times,  and 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old  Danish  tower  of 
York,  famous  in  the  wars  of  JGthelstan.*  It  was  on  the  peninsular 
ground  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  on  the  mound  which  is  now 
crowned  by  the  later  fortress  known  as  Cliflford's  Tower,  that  William 
planted  his  new  fortress.  The  position  commands  one  main  passage 
of  the  Ouse,  and  the  waters  of  the  Foss  may,  then  as  now,  have 
washed  the  outworks  of  the  castle.  Thus  the  first  castle  of  York 
arose,  the  castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  which,  distant  as  it 
was  from  the  elder  walls  of  Eboracum,  was,  then  as  now,  held  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  the  city."     Five  hundred  picked  knights  were  set 

vetustate ;  qn»  tamen  gaudet  de  maltitu-  than  the  time  of  William.     Parts  indeed 
dine  popolornm,   non   minus  virofnm   ac  of  it  seem  to  be  fragments  of  Roman  work, 
mufienim,  exceptis   parvnlis  ct  pubetinis,  with  which  the  neighbourhood — the  Roman 
qnam  xxx.  millia  in  e&dem  civitate  nume-  suburb  —abounds, 
rati  sunt,   quae    inediciabiltter    repleta   et  '  See  note  5  on  last  page, 
mercatonim    gazis   locupleta  qui  undique  *  Will.    Malm.   ii.   134.     '*  Ethelstanus 
advemunt,   maxime  ex  Danorum  gcnte."  castnim  quod  olim  Dani  in  Eboraco  ob- 
1  Deed  hardly  say  that  rery  little  trust  is  firmayerant  ad  solum  diruit,  ne  esset  quo 
to  be  put  in  such  statistics.    In  the  time  se  tutari  perfidia  posset." 
of  King  Eadward  the  city  was  divided  into  »  Ord.  Vit,  5 1 1  C.     "  Ipse  tomen,  quia 
six  "scyrsB,"  besides  the  "  scyra"  of  the  fidem  illorum  suspectam  habuit,  in  urbt 
Archbishop.     One  of  the  six  at  the  time  ipsa  munitionem  firmavit,  quam   delectis 
of  the  Survey  was  waste  because  of  the  militibus  custodiendam  tradidit."  He  after- 
castles  ;  **  Una  ex  his  est  vastata  in  cas-  wards,  as  we  shall  see,  mentions  the  build- 
teflis,*    In    the    other    fire   wire    1418  ing  of  the  second  castle.     This   minute 
inhabited  houses,  besides  189  in  the  shire  statement  seems  to  outweigh  the  words  of 
of  the  Archbishop.  the  English   writers,  which  in   strictness 

*  See  vol  ii.  p.  250.  would  imply  that  both  of  the  York  castles 

*  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  Bishophill  were  built  at  once.  So  Chron.  Wig.  "He 
Junidr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  has  f5r  swa  to  Eoferwic  and  \>»t  worhte  twegen 
s  tower  which  may  possibly  have  been  castdas."  And  Florence,  "  Eboracum  per- 
rebuilt  in  later  times.  But,  if  so,  it  must  rexit,  ibique  duobus  castellis  firmatis,  quin- 
have  been  rebuilt  out  of  materials  not  later  gentos  milites  in  eis  posuit.*' 
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to  guard  the  fortress,  under  the  command  of  at  least  three  trusty 
captains.  One  of  them,  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  we  know  only  from  his 
fate  in  the  next  year.*  Of  the  others  one  was  the  Flemish  adventurer, 
Gilbert  of  Ghent  ;^  the  other  was  a  man  whose  name  must  always 
awaken  a  certain  sympathy  in  English  hearts,  William  Malet,  who  had 
borne  the  body  of  Harold  to  its  first  hasty  burial  on  the  rocks  of 
Hastings.'  He  received  the  office  of  Sheriff,*  and  he  was  at  once 
rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  shire.  This  is  shown  by 
several  passages  in  the  Survey,  which  speak  of  lands  as  having  been 
held  by  William  Malet  before  the  revolt  of  the  next  year.  This  of 
course  implies  confiscations  at  this  particular  time.  But  among  the 
names  of  those  English  owners  whom  we  can  certainly  say  were 
dispossessed  at  this  moment,  there  are  none  to  which  we  attach  any 
idea.°  It  appears  that  William  also  at  this  time  made  gifls  to  the 
church  of  Saint  John  at  Beverley,  and  confirmed  gifts  of  his  prede- 
cessor Eadward  to  the  same  church.' 

The  confiscations  which  are  implied  in  the  grants  to  William  Malet 
are  not  likely  to  have  stood  alone,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  not  the 
same  means  of  distinguishing  between  forfeitures  made  now  and  for- 
feitures made  at  a  later  time.  We  must  however  suppose  that,  as 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  now  again  in  the  King's  nominal  favour, 

^  See  below,  p.  159.  domina/*   free   from    all   control    of  her 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  209      For  his  la^ds,  not  husband,  were  given  to  William   Malet. 

large,  in  Yorkshire,  see  Domesday,  326.  Cf.  p.  33. 

^  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  311,   344.     William         *  In   Domesday,    373,   the  Canons   of 

and  Gilbert  both  appear  in  the  history  of  Beverley  claim  '*  donum  Regis  W.  et  con- 

the  next  year.  firmationem."     This  however  might  be  at 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1069.  p.  85.     "  Willielmo  any  time  in  his  reign,  but  in  two  other 

Malet  qui  tunc  vicecomitatum  gerebat.'*  cases  the  date  of  the  grant  seems  to  be 

So  Domesday,  374.     "Vivente  Willelnio  distinctly  fixed  to  William's  first  appear- 

Malet  et  vicecomitatum  tenente  in  Euruic."  anoe  at  York.     Thus  we  read  in  373  6, 

^  In   the  Clamores  de  Evruicscire    in  **  in   Risbi   habuit   Gamel    iiii.    carocatas 

Domesday,  373-3  74^  we  find  several  en-  terrs,  quas  vendidit  .ffildredo  Archieptscopo 

tries  speaking  of  lands  as  being  held  by  T.  R..  W.     De  hac  terril  jacuit  olim  soca 

Williaift  Malet  **  antequam  castellum  cap-  in  Welleton,  sed  Thomas  Archiepiscopus 

turn  fuisset ; "  "  donee  invasum  est  castel-  habet  brcvem  Regis  W.,  per  quern  con- 

lum;"  "donee   fractum   est   castellum;"  cessit  ipsam  socam quietam  Sancto Johanni 

**  quamdiu   tenuit  castellum  de  Euruic ; "  de    Beureli.     Similiter    de    iiii.   carucatis 

•<  usque  Dani  ceperunt  ilium."    The  names  terras  in  Walchinton  pertinebat  soca  ad 

of  the  former  possessors  are  given,  includ-  Welleton,  sed  Rex  W.donavit  eam  quietam 

ing   a    long   string  of  Danish   names   in  Eldredo  Archiepiscopo,  testante  wapentaco, 

Holdemess.      But    the    only   one    (373)  qui  brevem  Regis  inde  vidit  ct  audivit." 

v^hich  awakens   any  personal  interest  or  So  ag^in  in  374  lands  are  witnessed  to 

curiosity  is  a  wonoan   named  Asa — it  is  belpng  to  Saint  John  **  per  homines   de 

hard  to  see  what  English  name  can  be  Treding  [the  Riding]  et  per  donum  Regis 

meant — ^who  had  been,  on  what  ground  W.   quod   dedit  Sancto  Johanni  tempore 

we  are  not  told,  divorced  or  separated  from  ^Idredi  Archiepiscopi."     It  is  added,  **  de 

her  husband   Beomwulf.      All   her   lauds  hoc  hs^bent  canonjci  sigiUum   Regis  £d« 

which   she  held  in   her  own   right  "  ut  i^ardi  et  Regi^  WiHcImi.'* 
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thdr  lands  were  spared  for  the  present.  And  it  is  certain  that,  while 
William  was  at  York,  he  received  the  submission  of  some  other  men 
of  importance,  whose  lands  would,  according  to  his  usual  policy,  be 
restored  to  them  either  wholly  or  in  part  Thus  Archill,  the  great 
Northumbrian  Thegn,'  deemed  it  hopeless  to  resist,  now  that  the 
Earls  had  forsaken  the  cause  and  the  capital  of  the  Earldom  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Conqueror.  He  came  to  York;,  he  was  received 
into  the  King's  peace,  and  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage.'  And  he  was 
followed  by  another  homager  of  higher  rank,  who  appeared  on  the 
errand  of  one  higher  still.  Durham  still  held  out;  but,  as  Ealdred 
had  hallowed  William  and  his  Queen  long  before  York  had  submitted, 
so  Jithelwine,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,'  came  to  William's  court  at 
York,  and  was  received  into  his  favour.*  But  he  did  not  come  only 
in  his  own  name.  He  bore  a  commission  from  King  Malcolm,  whose 
Earldom  of  Lothian  formed  part  of  his  diocese,  and  he  arranged 
terms  of  peace  between  the  Conqueror  and  the  Scottish  prince.*  We 
know  not  their  exact  nature;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  implied  the 
recognition  of  William's  supremacy,  and  that  they  did  not  involve  the 
surrender  or  expulsion  of  the  English  exiles.  The  Bishop  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  thence  came  back  to  York  with  ambassadors  from 
the  King  of  Scots.  They  brought  Malcolm's  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  terms,  and  swore  fealty  to  William  in  their  master's  name.* 

Thus  gradually  the  power  of  William  advanced.  His  position  was 
now  widely  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  his  coro- 
nation less  than  two  years  before.  His  dominion  was  far  more 
extensive  than  it  was  then.  But,  within  the  limits  of  his  possessions 
at  the  two  points  of  time,  his  position  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later 
point  had  many  analogies  with  one  another.  When  he  was  crowned 
at  Westminster,  he  held  actual  possession  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
land;  over  more  than  half  England  he  was  King  only  by  virtue  of 
the  formal  homage  of  its  chiefs.  With  the  dependent  members  of 
the  Empire  he  had  entered  into  no  relations  whatever.  In  London 
and  Winchester  he  was  King  in  every  sense;  at  Exeter  and  York 
he  TYas  King  only  in  name ;  at  Dunfermline  he  was  not  even  a 
nominal  over-lord.     In  the  two  years  that  had  since  passed,  Exeter 

^  See  aboTC,  p.  1 24.  *  lb.  '*  Malcomus  .  .  .  audit»  .  .  lega- 

'  Ord.   Vit.   511   C.     **  Archillus  .  .  .  tione  pads  quievit,  et  cum  Prcsule  Danelmi 

oun  R^  concordiam  fecit,  eique  filium  nuntios  suos   ovanter    remisit,   per    quos 

sonm  obfidem  tradidit."  Guillelmo  Regi  fidele  obsequium  jaravit." 

'  On  JBthelwine,  sec  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  On  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson's  objections  to 

'  Ord.  Vit.  511   D.     **Praisul   quoque  this  important  passage,  see  Appendix  W. 

I)ooelmi  Regis  in  gratiam  accessit.*'  Orderic  follows  with  a  panegyric  on  the 

*  lb.    "  Pro  Malcomo  Rege  Scotonim  peace-loring  temper  of  the  Scots,  which  the 

lacis  mediator  intervenit.  et  acceptas  con-  local  history  of  Durham  would  hardly  bear 

ditiones  in  Scotiam  dctulit."  out. 
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and  York  had  come  into  his  actual  possession ;  but  there  were  still 
lands  and  cities  which  stood  to  him  now  as  Exeter  and  York  had 
stood  to  him  in  those  days.  Bernicia  was  now  what  all  Northumber- 
land had  been  then ;  Durham  was  as  independent  now  as  York  had 
been ;  the  homage  of  ^thelwine  had  brought  with  it  as  little  practical 
submission  on  the  part  of  his  flock  as  the  earlier  homage  of  Ealdred. 
So  too  he  had  now  received  the  nominal  homage  of  Malcolm  of 
Scotland ;  but  as  yet  it  was  purely  nominal,  and  the  two  Kings  had 
not  even  seen  one  another  face  to  face.  Now  as  before,  William  was 
satisfied  for  a  while  with  taking  seizin  as  it  were  by  these  nominal 
submissions,  of  which  he  would  know  how  to  make  use  when  the 
time  came.  York  was  the  most  northern  point  at  which  he  thought 
it  expedient  for  the  present  to  appear  in  person,  and  to  confirm  his 
dominion  by  fortresses  and  garrisons.  Scotland,  Bernicia,  and  the 
north-western  shires  of  Mercia,  were  still  left  in  their  precarious 
independence,  A  large  district,  still  unsubdued,  lay  between  the  line 
of  his  late  march  northwards  and  the  East-Anglian  shires  which  he 
had  won  by  the  great  wager  of  battle  on  Senlac.  On  that  district  he 
deemed  it  prudent  firmly  to  fix  his  yoke  before  he  risked  any  more 
enterprises  in  the  extreme  North.  He  therefore  returned  by  a  road 
lying  to  the  east  of  that  which  had  taken  him  by  Warwick  and 
Nottingham.  And  on  his  southward,  no  less  than  on  his  northward, 
march,  each  important  point  on  his  progress  was  secured  as  it  sub- 
mitted by  the  building  of  a  castle.^ 

The  first  recorded  point  of  his  homeward  march  was  Lincoln. 
That  borough,  soon  to  become  a  city,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest 
in  England."  It  boasted  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  inhabited  houses.' 
A  member,  doubtless  the  foremost  member,  of  the  Danish  civic  Con- 
federation, it  sdll  retained  a  Danish  patriciate  of  twelve  hereditar>' 
Lawmen.  Had  the  royal  power  ever  fallen  as  low  in  England  as  it 
did  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  tuling  burghers  of  Lincoln  might  have 
stood  forth  as  an  oligarchy  not  less  proud,  and  even  more  narrow, 
than  their  brethren  of  Bern  and  Venice.  It  is  only  the  peculiar 
character  of  English  history,  the  steady  advance  of  the  whole  realm, 
as  opposed  to  <the  more  brilliant  developement  of  .particidar  cities, 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  after  men-  312)   calls   it   '*  Lindocolinam    civitatem, 

tioning  the  castles  at  Nottingham  and  York,  anam  ex  populostoribas  Angliae,  emporium 

adds  vaguely,  **  and  on  Lincolna  and  geh-  hominum  ten&  marique  ▼enientium.*'    See 

war  on  ))an  ende."     So  Florence,  **  in  civi-  also  toL  ii.  p.  34O.     Henry  of  Huntingdon 

tate    Lindicoltnlll    aliisque     locis    castella  (M.  H.  B.  693  D)  quotes  the  line, 

firmari   pnecepit."     Orderic   (511    D)   is  "  Testis  Lincolix  gens  infinita  decore/* 

more  definite ;  '*  Rex  posthsc  in  revetsione  '  Domesday,  336.    *'  In  civi  tate  Lincolia 

SU&  LincoUSfe,  Hontendonae,  et  Gruntebrugae  erant  tempdre  Regis  Edva^di  novies  centum 

castra  locavit,  et  tutelam  eorum  fortissimis  et  hex.  maiisl6nes  hospitatss.     Hie  numems 

viris  commendavit."  AngKce  c<miputatitr  i.  crentnm  pro  cxx.*' 

'  William  of  Mahnesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  See  EUis,  i.  148 ;  ii.  466. 
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which  hindered  the  descendants  of  Swarting  the  son  of  Grimbold  and 
Swacrtbrand  the  son  of  Ulf  from  handing  on  names  as  memorable  in 
histoiy  as  the  names  of  Erlach  and  of  Foscari.  The  Lawmen  of 
Linccdn  enjoyed  the  Tights  of  territorial  lords.  All  twelve  were  clothed 
with  the  judicial  powers  oi  sclc  and  soc^  and  one  among  them,  whether 
by  seniority  or  by  hereditary  right,  further  enjoyed  the  profitable 
privileges  of  toll  and  team}  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  three  of  these 
great  officers  were  men  in  holy  orders.  The  list  does  not  begin,  like 
an  ancient  charter,  but  ends  like  a  modern  commission  of  the  peace, 
with  the  names  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  body,  the  priests 
Siward,  Leofwine,  and  EaldboD.  It  would  seem  that  they  did  not  sit 
by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  that  their  ecclesiastical 
character  was  simply  incidental  and  personal.  It  is  certain  that  one 
left  a  widow  and  that  another  was  succeeded  by  his  son.'  Besides  its 
Lawmen,  Lincoln  also  contained  citizens  who,  in  the  country  at  large, 
were  of  yet  higher  dignity.  Maerleswegen  the  Sheriflf,  Earl  Morkere, 
Earl  Harold  himself,  held  houses  in  the  borough,  and  within  their 
precincts  they  held  the  same  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  the  civic  aris- 
tocracy.' Private  burghers  also  had  their  halls,  and  many  houses 
were  held  *  of  them  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  lower  degree.*  The 
rights  both  of  burghership  and  of  clanship  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
grants,  even  to  religious  houses,  of  property  within  the  borough  were 
denounced  as  illegal.'^    The  community,  Kke  that  pf  Exeter,  had  its 

'  Domesdaty,   336.     *'  In    ips&   civitate  Stori  sine  sacft  et  socl.." 
crat  xii.  Lagetnan,  id  est,  habentes  sacam         "*  Domesday,  336.     **  Tochi  filius  Outi 

et  socam,  Hardecnot,  Soartin  filius  Grhn-  habuit  in  civitate  xxx.  mansiones  praeter 

boldi,  Ulf  filios  Suertebrand,   qui   habuit  suam  hallam,  et  ii.  ecclesias  et  dimidiam, 

tfaol  et  theim,  Walraven,  Aluuold,  Britric,  et  suam  hallam  habuit  quietam  ab  omni 

Guret,  Ulbert,  Godric  filius  Eddcvae,  Si-  consuetudine ;  et  super  alias  xxx.  mansiones 

wardns  presby.ter,  Leucine  presbyter,  AU  habuit  locationem,  et  prseter  hoc  de  una- 

dene  presbyter."     1  presume  that  Ealdhun  qu&que  unum  denarium,  id  est  landgable.*' 

i»  tlie  name  intended  l>y  the  corrupt  form  Tokig's  thirty  houses  had  at  the  time  of 

Aldene.  the  Survey  passed  to  Bishop  Remigius  **  in 

*  Domesday,  336.  ^  Ulnodus  presbyter  ecclesift  Sanctae  Mariae."  They  therefore 
loco  Siuuard  presl^eri,  Buruolt  loco  patris  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
sQt  Leuuine,  qui  modo  est  monachus,  Led^  prebendal  houses. 

uninus  filius  Revenx  loco  Aldene  presby^        '  -Certain  lands  belonged  to  the  church 

ten.'*    Of  »*  Ulnodus'*  we  shall  hear  in  a  of  All  Saints.     Of  these  the  Survey  (336) 

later  note.     It  would  seem  that  the  son  goes  on  to  say,  '*  Hanc  ecclesiam  et  terram 

succeeded  the  father  quite  irrespective  of  ecclesiae  et  quidquid  ad  cam  pertinet  habuit 

h's  character,  lay  or  clerical.     Mark  also  Oodricus  filius    Gareuitiae,  sed,    eo  facto 

that  the  priest  who  became  a  monk  was  monacho.  Abbas  de  Burg  obtinet.     Bur-  I 

civilly  dead.  genses  vero  omnes  Lincoliae  dicunt  quod  ' 

*  The  '*  mansiones"  of  Maerleswegen,  injuste  habet,  quia  nee  Oareuine  nee  God- 
Morkere,  and  Harold  all  appear  in  Bomes<-  ricus  filius  ejus,  nee  ullus  alius,  dare  potue- 

^T>  33^*   I'be  two  Earls  had  sac  and  soc ;  runt  extra  civitatem  nee   extra   parentes                            ' 

Maerleswegen,  it  would  seem,  had  not.  We  eorum  nisi  concessu  Regis.     Hanc  eccle- 

then   read;  **Rogenis  de  Busli  habet  i.  siam  et  quae  ibi  pertinent  clamat  Emuin 

mansionem  Suen  filii  Suave  cum  sacft  et  presbyter  hereditate  Godrici  consanguinei                            j 

soca ;  Judita  comitisca  habet  i.  mansionem  sai.**                                                                                      I 
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lands  lying  without  the  city  walls,  lands  which  seem  to  have  been 
apportioned  among  the  magistrates  and  chief  burghers.*  The  King 
had  a  mint  in  the  borough,  which  brought  him  in  seventy-five  pounds 
yearly.'  But  whether  he  was  entiried  to  any  forfeitures  or  other  profits 
within  the  walls  seems  to  have  been  matter  of  controversy."  We  hear 
nothing  of  military  service  ;  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  yearly  tribute 
of  thirty  pounds,  twenty  as  usual  to  the  King  and  ten  to  the  Earl  of 
the  shire,  redeemed  the  borough  from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  any 
external  authority.*       / 

Such  a  community  as  this,  strengthened  further  by  the  alliance  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Danish  Confederation,  had  claims  yet 
higher  than  those  of  Exeter  to  rank  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth. And  no  town  in  England  occupied  a  prouder  site,  or  might 
consider  itself  more  safe  against  all  assaults.  Yet  no  town  in  England 
has  more  utterly  changed  its  outward  garb  than  the  Colony  of  Lin- 
dum"  has  changed  in  every  leading  feature  since  the  day  when 
William  came  to  demand  its  submission.  Now,  throughout  a  vast 
district  arouiid  the  city,  the  one  great  feature  of  the  landscape  is  the 
mighty  minster,  which,  almost  like  that  of  La6n,*  crowns  the  end  of 
the  ridge,  rising,  with  a  steepness  well  nigh  unknown  in  the  streets  of 
English  towns,  above  the  lower  city  and  the  plain  at  its  feet.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  minster  is  the  castle,  which,  marred  as  it  is  by 
modem  changes,  ^till  crowns  the  height  as  no  unworthy  yokefellow 
of  its  ecclesiastical  neighbour.  The  proud  polygonal  keep  of  the 
fortress  still  groups  well  with  the  soaring  towers,  the  sharp  pointed 
gables,  the  long  continuous  line  of  roof,  of  the  church  of  Remigius 
and  Saint  Hugh.  The  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  long  line  of  road  at 
its  foot  are  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  city,  its  houses,  many  of 
them  presenting  forms  dear  to  the  antiquary,^  the  Guildhall  over  its 

^  Domesday,  336.     **  In  campis  Lincoliae  as  Colonia  Agrippina,  KoLn^  is,  as  far  as  1 

extra  civitatem  sunt  xii.  carucats  terras  et  know,  peculiar  to  Lincoln  in  English  local 

dimidta."    The  Survey  goes  on  to  mention  nomenclature. 

their  present  and  former  owners,  several  of        *  There  is  however  this  difference,  that 

.whom  were  among  the  Lawmen.  at  Ladn  the  hill  runs  east  and  west,  while 

*  Ih.  336  6.  "  Moneta  vero  reddit  Ixxv.  at  Lincoln  it  runs  north  and  south,  so  that 
libras."  the  minster  stands  as  it  were  against  the 

'  lb.  336.     Of  the  thirty  houses  which  grain, 

had  belonged  to  Tokig  we  read,  *•  Super  ^  Especially  the  Jews*  House,  and  one  or 

has  XXX.  mansiones  habebat  Rex  thclonium  two  other  twelfth-century  houses  on  the 

et  forisfacturam,  ut  burgenses  juraverunt.  slope,   and    the  building   called  John   of 

Bed  his  jurantibus  contradicit  Vluiet  pres-  Gaunt*s  Stables,  more  properly  called  Saint 

byter,  et   ofFert  se  portaturum  judicium  Mary*s  Guild,  near  the  church   of  Saint 

quod  non  ita  est  sicuti  dicunt."  Peter-at-Gowts.     John  of  Gaunt  (see  Mr. 

*  lb.  336  6.  ^'T.R.E.  reddebat  civitas  Nichols  in  the  Lincoln  Volume  of  the 
Lincolia  Regi  xx.  libras  et  Comiti  x.  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  977)  held  the 
libras.  Modo  reddit  c.  libras  ad  numerum  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  and  had  a  house  in 
inter  Regem  et  Comitem."  this  part  of  the  city. 

*  The  ending  co/n,  the  same  of  course 
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soathern  gate,  the  dark  arch  which  spans  the  polluted  river,  the  tali 
square  towers  of  those  churches  of  the  lower  town,  whose  tale,  we 
shall  soon  find,  comes  more  deeply  home  to  us  than  anything  else  in 
the  local  history.  When  William  drew  near,  minster,  casde,  houses, 
churches,  had  not  yet  come  into  being ;  all  alike  are  direct  memorials 
of  his  coming.  One  alone  among  the  many  antiquities  of  the  city 
was  already  there  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  Conqueror,  to  remind  him  of 
conquerors  as  far  removed  from  his  age  as  he  is  himself  now  removed 
from  ours.  The  Danish  borough  had  more  than  one  predecessor. 
The  height  on  which  it  stands,  the  promontory  of  Lincoln,^  is  part 
of  that  long  line  of  low  hills,  stretching  through  a  large  part  of 
Central  and  Eastern  England,  which  seems  like  a  feeble  rival  of 
the  loftier  ranges  of  the  West.  At  this  point  the  range  is  broken 
by  a  depression  which,  if  it  were  worthy  of  the  name,  might  pass 
as  the  valley  of  the  Witham.  Thus  is  formed  the  promontory  of 
Lincoln,  looking  down  upon  the  river  to  the  south  of  it.  Vale  and 
ridge  alike  are  traversed  by  those  great  roads  which  abide  as  the 
noblest  relics  of  the  days  of  Roman  dominion.  The  steep  is  climbed 
by  the  umted  line  of  the  Ermine  Street  and  the  Foss  Way,  which  last 
again  diverged  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Roman  city.  But  the 
Roman  was  not  the  first  to  occupy  the  spot.  His  road,  after  climbing 
the  hill,  cuts  through  an  earlier  town  to  the  north  of  the  present 
dty,  of  which  the  dyke  and  foss  are  still  easy  to  be  seen.  The 
road  itself,  the  Ermine  Street,  notwithstanding  all  the  centuries  which 
have  passed  since  it  was  first  traced  out  and  paved,  is  still  distin- 
guished from  a  yet  older  track  by  the  name  of  the  New  Street. 
And  the  New  Street  leads  to  the  New  Port,  the  Roman  arch  of 
massive  stones  which  still  remains  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the 
north.  The  Roman  town,  the  Colony  of  Lindum,  arose  to  the  south 
of  this  more  ancient  site,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  hill.  Fragments  of 
the  wall  still  remain,  and  the  site  of  the  southern  gate  is  still  marked 
at  a  point  but  a  little  way  down  the  steep  descent.  In  the  later  days 
of  Roman  occupation,  a  fortified  suburb  seems  to  have  spread  itself 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  from  the  southern  gate  to  the  banks  of  the 
Witham.  The  Danish  town  still  occupied  the  Roman  site,  gathering 
round  at  least  two  churches  whose  names  have  been  preserved.  An 
earlier  Saint  Mary's  seems  to  have  already  occupied  some  small  por- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  present  minster,*  and  the  memory  of  Paulinus, 
the  Apostle  of  Lindesey  no  less  than  of  Deira,  was  cherished  in  a 
church  whose  present  mean  representative  preserves  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  dedication  in  its  corrupted  name  of  Saint  Paul'     Here  then 

^  **SobproinontorioLiacoIniae"  is  Heury  church  appean  from  the  words  ia  Domes- 

of  Hantingdoa's  (M.  H.  B.  760  O)  descrip-  day,  336,  '*Sancta  Maria  de  Liacolia,  in 

tioQ  of  the  site  of  Stow-in-Lindesey.  qua  nunc  est  episcopatus.*' 

*  The  earlier  existence  of  Saint  Mary's  '  Baeda,  it.  16.   The  present  insignificant 
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on  its  hill-top,  with  the  Witham,  then  an  important  highway  of  mer- 
chandize, at  its  feet,  dwelled  the  rich  and  proud  commonweakh,  which, 
holding  such  a  position,  might  have  been  expected  to  withstand  the 
invader  as  manfully  as  Dom front,  Le  Mans,  or  Mayenne.  But  not 
one  word  has  been  preserved  to  us  either  of  the  negotiations  or  of  the 
warlike  operations  by  one  or  other  of  which  Lincoln  must  have  been 
won.  We  have  no  such  records  of  the  fall  of  the  Danish  comnaon- 
wealth  as  we  have  of  the  fall  of  the  great  city  of  the  West  AIL  that 
we  can  say  is  that  William,  advancing  from  the  North,  was  able 
to  attack  the  town  from  the  point  where  it  gained  little  advantage 
from  its  site,  and  that  the  still  abiding  Roman  gate  was  doubtless 
the  scene  of  the  Conqueror's  triumphal  entry,  whether  that  entry  was 
the  result  of  a  successful  attack  or  a  peaceful  submission. 

Lincoln  thus  came  into  William's  hands,  and  we  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  it  came  into  his  hands  without  any  very  serious  resistance. 
We  may  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the  treatment  which  it  received 
from  him  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  The  amount  of  tribute  was 
largely  raised,'  but  the  civic  constitution  remained  untouched.  The 
numbers  and  powers  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  their  hereditary 
succession,  remained  under  King  William  as  they  had  stood  under 
King  Eadward.  The  son  succeeded  to  his  father's  oflSce,  and  one 
Norman  only,  Peter  of  Valognes,  had  found  his  way  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey  into  the  ranks  of  the  Lincoln  Lawmen.*  One  of  the 
priestly  members  of  the  magistracy  must  in  some  way  have  given 
offence,  as  a  payment  of  forty  shillings  had  been  laid  upon  him 
as  a  fine,  probably  for  the  redemption  of  his  land  or  office.  But  even 
he  had  a  successor  of  his  own  nation  and  calling,  who  however 
stands  charged  with  wrong-doing  towards  the  widow  of  his  prede- 
cessor.' That  the  houses  and  jurisdictions  of  Harold,  Morkere,  and 
Maerleswegen  passed  to  Norman  owners  is  in  no  way  wonderful.*     It 

church  of  Saint  Paul,  or  Saint  PauUinus,  imposucrat  super  Siuuardum  presbjterum." 

is  traditionally  said  to  represent  the  church  In  the  former  column,  in  the  list  of  the 
there  spoken  of.  Lawmen,  we  find  **  Ulnodus  presbyter  ]oco 

^  See  p.  140,  note  a«  Siuuard/'     The  strange  name  Unlof  of  the 

^  Domesday,  336.    " Petrus  de  Valognes  other  entry  must  surely  be  the  *•  Ulnodus" 

loco   Godric  filii    Eddevac."      The    other  (Wulfnoth  or  Ulftioth)  of  this. 
Lawmen   are   Danish  or  Enelish,  several         By  the  Charter  of  Henry  the  Second  to 

sons  having  succeeded  their  fauers  between  Lincoln   (Rymer,  i.   40 ;    Stubbs,   Select 

1068  and  1086.  Charters,  158)  the  citizens  are  to   ke^ 

'  lb.  336.    '*  Aliam  carucatam  T.  R.  £.  **  omnes  libertates  et  consuetudines  et  leges 

habuerunt     Siuuard     presbyter    et    Outi,  suas  quas  habuerunt  tempore  Eadwardi  et 

et    vi.    acras    terras    quas     tenet    Ulviet  •  Willelmi   et   Henrici    Regum   Anglise,    et 

presb3rter ;  nunc  habet  Alfnod  medietatem  glldam  suam   mercatoriam   de   hominibos 

hujus  carucatx  et  Norman  filius  Siuuard  civitatis  et  de  aliis  mercatoribus  comitatus, 

presbyteri    alteram    medietatem.       Hanc  sicut  illam  habuerunt  tempore  praedictonxm 

vero   prsedictam   medietatem   istiut  terrs  antecessorum    nostrorum    Regum    Angliae 

et    uxorem    Siuuardi    presbyteri    invasit  melius  et  liberius."    But  there  is  no  men- 

Unlof   presbyter,   dum  erat   in   saisitione  tion  of  Lawmen. 
Regis,  propter  xl.  solidos  quos  ipsemet  Rex        *  Domesday,  336.    Ralph  Pagenel  held 
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is  more  remarkable  to  trace  how  many  Englishmen,  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  shire,  who  retained  their  lands,  how  many  were  even 
further  enriched  by  grants  from  the  Conqueror,  too  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  at  the  expense  of  less  fortunate  or  more  patriotic  country- 
men. Besides  a  good  number  of  Thegns  of  less  degree,^  several 
Englishmen,  as  Colegrim,'  Coleswegen,'  iElfred  of  Lincoln,*  nephew 
of  the  Sheriff  Thorold,  and  two  men  of  the  name  of  Northman,* 
appear  as.  holders  of  large  estates  alongside  of  the  great  Norman 
grantees.  Among  these  last  we  have  the  usual  difficulty  in  finding 
out  whether  the  confiscations  which  provided  for  them  were  made 
now  or  at  a  later  time.  But,  sooner  or  later,  Earl  Hugh,*  Ralph  of 
Mortemer,'  William  of  Percy,'  Walter  of  Eyncourt,*  Ilbert  of  Lacy,** 
Henry  of  Ferrers,"  Ivo  Taillebois,  famous  in  local  history  or  legend,** 
and  a  crowd  of  other  foreign  adventurers,  were  established  at  the 
expense  of  the  Danish  Thegnhood  of  Lindesey,  Kesteven,  and  Hol- 
land, as  their  forefathers  had,  in  the  days  of  Ingwar  and  Hubba,  been 
established  at  the  expense  of  earlier  Anglian  owners.  A  few  names 
awaken  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  The  element  of  foreign  adven- 
ture in  William's  host  was  largely  represented  in  Lincolnshire.  Besides 
the  welirknown  names  of  Earl  Alan  "  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent,**  we  find 

the  "  nuDsio  **  of  Mcrleswegcn  with  sac  Alao,  and  several  of  his  lordships  had  be- 

»d  soc,  Earl  Hugh  that  of  Earl  Harold,  longed  to  Earl  Harold.     Coleswegen  ap- 

and  Earawine  the  priest,  though  an  Eng-  pears  as  his  tenant. 

lishman  (sec  above,  p.  J 39,  note  5),  that  ^  lb.  365.     He  holds  five  lordships,  two 

of  Earl  Mprkere,  witb  the  note,  **  Sic  de  of  which  had   belonged  to  Copsige,  and 

Rege  tenet  sicut  Morcar  habuit,  ut  ipse  three  to  Eddeva,  whether  "Eddeva  pulcra" 

dicit.**  or  not  there  is  no  sign. 

»  Domesdaj,  370 6-371  h.  ••Terra  Sorte-  ^  lb.  353  6. 

band  et  aliorum  Tainorum."    Most  of  the  *  lb.  361.     Under  «ne  of  his  lordships 

names  are  English  or  Danish,  but  among  them  is  the  entry,  **Hoc  manerium  tenait  Tori 

we  several  times  find  **  Ernuinus  presbyter,"  T.  R.  E.  ot  Norman,  post  eum  eodem  tem- 

doubtless  the  same  who  had  Harold's  house  pore,  sed  homines  patriae  et  de  wapentac 

in  the  city.     But  in  one  case  with  the  nesciunt  quo  pacto   habuit,  quia  nullum 

addition,  •*  In  eleemosynft  Regis."    Another  servitium  inde  viderunt  ilium  facere." 

entry  is  worth  notice ;  to  a  small  holding  ^  lb.  353  h. 

of  one  Chetel  is  added,  **  wasU  est ;  Wal-  ^^  lb.    The  estates  of  Ilbert  and  Henry 

dinos  habuit,  sed  Rex  reddidit  Anglico."  are  but  small. 

'  lb.  370.  ^  *b,^35o-35i  6.    I  shall  have  more  to 

'  lb.  356  6,  357  h,  say  of  him  when  I  come  to  the  story  of 

*  lb.  357  6-358  6.    So  in  the  city  (336  Hereward. 

h\  •*  Aluredus   nepos   Turoldi    habet   iii.  "  lb.  347.     He  stands  first  of  the  lay 

toftes  de  terra  Sybi  quam  Rex  sibi  dedit."  landowners ;   and  Colegrim  appears  more 

This  Tnroldus   is  doubtless    the    Sheriff  than  once  as  his  tenant.     One  entry  in 

Turold,  the  alleged  brother  of  Godgifii.  347  6  is  curious;  ••  Ten'am  Eculf  hal>(bat 

See  Domesday,  351,  and  Mr.J.  G.  Nidiols  Willelmus.  Blundus  eo  die  quo  Ernuinus 

in  the  Lincohi  Volume  of  the  Ardueolo-  presbyter  captus  fuit  et  aAte.'*     I  can  give 

gical  Institute,  355.  no  account  of  this  arrest  of  Eamwine. 

*  ••  Norman  de  Adreci "  appears  in  361  ^*  For  his  lands  in  Lincolnshire  see 
6,  and  "Normannus  Crassus,"  a  much  Domesday,  354  6-356,  and  on  his  Earl- 
sinallcr  holder,  in  36a.  dom  and  his  successors  see  Mr.  Nichols* 

*  Domesday,  549.   He  comes  next  after  paper  already  referred  to. 
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Baldwin  of  Flanders,^  Ralph  of  Saint  Valeiy,*  two  Bretons,  Oger' 
and  Waldin,*  and  three  other  men  of  uncertain  race  described  as 
Waldin  the  engineer,"  Heppo  the  halistarius^  and  Odo  the  cross- 
bowman  J  Of  these  last,  men  who  had  clearly  raised  themselves  by 
proficiency  in  the  more  intellectual  branches  of  warfare,  we  should  be* 
better  pleased  to  learn  something  more  than  of  many  of  their  fellow* 
adventurers  of  higher  rank  and  fame. 

On  the  whole  then  the  amount  of  land  and  of  authority  which 
remained  in  English  or  Danish  hands  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Lincoln- 
shire boroughs  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  plain  that  Lincolnshire  sub- 
mitted more  peaceably,  and  was  dealt  with  more  tenderly,  than  most 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Stamford,  the  town  next  in  account  after  the 
local  capital,  fared  only  less  well  than  Lincoln  itself.  Of  its  twelve 
Lawmen,  nine  were  undisturbed,'  and  Lawmen  and  burghers  retained 
a  large  portion  of  their  common  land  beyond  the  town  walls.*  Stam- 
ford, like  Lincoln,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Danish  Confederacy, 
and,  like  its  allies,  it  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  wars  of  Eadward 
the  Elder  and  his  son  Eadmund.  In  William's  days,  as  now,  the 
town  stood  in  two  shires.  Of  its  six  wards,  five  were  in  Lincolnshire 
and  one  in  Northamptonshire.^^  The  fortress  of  Eadward  stood  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river,"  but  now  the  town  was  overawed  by 
a  Norman  castle  on  the  Lincolnshire  side,  which  however  involved 
the  destruction  of  five  houses  only.*^  Torkesey,  a  place  now  utterly 
insignificant,  but  which  then  seems  to  have  ranked  next  after  Lincoln 
and  Stamford,  suffered  far  more  severely  than  either,  so  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  William  met  with  some  serious  resistance  at  this  point. 
The  position  of  the  town  on  the  Trent,  where  it  still  commands  a 
ferry,  made  it  a  place  of  importance  on  the  great   Northern  road, 

^  Domesday,  370.   Compare  337.  been  largely  raised.  "  T.  R.  E.  dabat  Stan- 

'  lb.  364  h.  ford  XV.  libres ;    modo  dat  ad  firmam  1. 

'  lb.  364  h,  libras ;  de  omni  consaetodioe  Regis  modo 

*  lb.  365.  dat  xxviii.  libras." 

*  lb.  365  6.     "  Waldinus  ingeniator."  "•  lb.  "  Ibi  foerunt  et  tunt  vi.  custodiac, 

*  lb.  369.     '*  Heppo  balistarius."  quinque  in  Lincolescyre  et  sexta  in  Han- 
"^  *'  Odo  arbalistarius."  Domesday,  365  6.  tunescyre,  quae  est  ultra  pontem.** 

*  Domesday,  336  6.  "In  Stamford  "  Chron.  Wint.  92  a.  "Her  on  Cjrssum 
T,  R.  E.  erant  xii.  Lagemanni,  qui  habe-  gere,  betweox  gangdagnm  and  middansu* 
bant  infra  domos  suos  sacam  et  socam  et  mera,  for  Eadweard  cing  mid  iirde  to 
super  homines  suos,  praeter  geld  et  heriete  Stcamforda,  and  bet  gewyrcan  \t.  burg  on 
et  foris  facturam  corponim  suorum  de  xl.  sutJ  healfe  \9X^  eas,  and  \aex  folc  eal  f^e  to 
oris  argenti  et  pneter  latronem.  Hoc  idem  ^re  nor^erran  byrig  h'ierde  him  beah  t6 
modo  habent,  sed  non  sunt  nisi  novem."  and  sohtan  hine  him  to  hiafotde." 

*  lb.  **  Terram  arabilem  extra  villam  *'  Domesday,  336  h.  Of  a  hundred  and 
in  Lincolescire  habet  Rex  dc.  acras.  Lage-  fbrty^one  houses  in  the  6ve  Lincolnshire 
manni  et  burgens^  habent  cc.  et  Ixxii.  wards  we  read*  **  Modo  totidem  sunt, 
acras  sine  omni  consuetudine."  On  the  prster  v.  quae  propter  opus  caitri  sunt 
other  hand,  five  houses  had  been  destroyed  wastae." 

for  the  cattle,  and  the  money  payment  had 
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and  its  two  hundred  and  thirteen  burgesses  had  the  honourable  duty 
of  conducting  the  King's   commissioners  down  the  river  on  their 
way  to  York.*     But  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  the  burgesses  had 
sunk  to  one  hundred  and  two,  and  a  hundred  and  eleven  houses 
siood  waste.*     To  return  to  Lincoln  itself,  the  Survey  contains  several 
entries  which  have  a  special  interest.     One  burgher  of  Lincoln,  Ulf- 
kill  or  Ulfcytel  by  name,  received  a  grant  of  land  without  the  city 
as  the  price,  or  part  of  the  price,  of  a  ship  which  he  sold  to  the 
King.'    Another  grant  of  the  same  kind  has  had  a  higher  and  more 
lasting  importance.     A  castle  was  of  course  raised  at  Lincoln  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  at  Lincoln,  unlike  Nottingham*  the  strongest  site 
was  to  be  found  within  the  city  itself.     The  mound  which  now  supports 
the  polygonal  keep  of  the  next  age  may  have  supported  some  earlier 
fortress ;  it  doubdess  supported  the  fortress  which  was  now  reared  by 
William.     The  building  of  the  casde  and  its  outworks  involved  the 
destruction  of  a  large  number  of  houses.     One  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dwellings  perished  to  make  room  for  it,*  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  building  of  the  minster  a  few  years  later  must  have  involved 
further  destruction.*    Of  seventy-four  other  waste  houses  we  find  a 
most  remarkable  entry,  assuring  us  that  their  forsaken  state  was  not 
owing  to  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  King's  officers,  but  to 
fires  and  other  ordinary  accidents  of  human  life.*     By  these  various 
means  no  small  portion  of  the  burghers  of  Lincoln,  who  had  once 
held  houses  on  the  height,  were  driven  from  their  former  homes  and 
had  to  seek  dwellings  where  they  could.     For  a  small  part  of  them 
a  dwelling-place  was  found  in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  local  history  in  England.     Without  the  city,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  stream  of  the  Witham,  lay  a  waste 
piece  of  land  which  had  never  been  dwelled  upon  by  man.     This  the 
King  granted  to   his  English  favourite  Coleswegen.     A  new  town 
began  to  arise.     At  the  time  of  the  Survey  thirty-six  inhabited  houses, 
inhabited  doubtless  by  men  who  had  lost  their  homes  on  the  height, 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Coleswegen.    For  the  use  of  his  tenants 

^  Domesdaj,  357.    **  Hoc  autem  eorom  *  lb.  3366.   "De  praedictis  wastis  man* 

ent  Qt,  si   iegati    Regis    illuc   venireat,  sionibus  propter  castellum  destructse  fWenint 

homines  ejusdem  vici  cum  navibus  sais  clxvi/' 

et   aliis  instrumentis    navigationis   usque  '  It  does  not  follow  that  the  owners 

EboracuD  eos  conducerent."  were  dispossessed  by  force,  for  Remigios 

^  lb.  **  Modo  habet  Rex  in  domioio,  et  bought  the  site  of  the  minster  *'  mercatis 

snot  ibi  cii.  burgenses  manentes.     Waste  praediis . .  .constnixit  ecclesiam/'says  Henry 

not  ?ero  cxi.  mansiones."  of  Huntingdon,  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  1.1 3. 

*  lb.  336.     "  Ex  his  [of  the  carucatcs  •  Domesday,  336  6.     •*  Reliquac  Ixxiv. 

spoken  of  in  p.  140,  note  i.]  dedit  nnam  wastatae  sunt  extra  metam  c^stellam,  vuask 

Rex  Willehnus  cuidam  Vlchei  pro  un&  navi  propter     oppressionem     vicecomitun     et 

qnam  ab  eo  emit.     Ille  vero  qui  navim  miuistrorum,  sed  propter  infortunium   et 

Tcndidit  mortuns  est,  et  hauc  carucatam  paupertatcm  et  ignium  exustionem.*' 
terrz  noHos  habet  nisi  Rege  concedente.** 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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he  built  two  churches,  the  most  striking  portions  of  which  still  remain. 
They  still  bear  witness,  in  their  tall  slender  towers  and  windows  of 
the  more  ancient  fashion,  that,  even  while  the  Norman  castle  and  the 
Nonnan  minster  were  rising  above  their  heads,  Englishmen  could  siill 
build  in  earlier  and  more  national  forms  of  art.  Reared  as  they  were 
after  King  William  came  into  England,  the  works  of  Coleswegen,  the 
towers  of  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts  and  Saint  Mary-le-Wigford,  still  re- 
produce that  style  of  building  which  Wilfrith  and  his  contemporaries 
had  brought  from  Rome,  and  which  so  long  remained  the  common 
heritage  of  Western  Christendom.  I  hardly  know  of  any  works  of 
man  which  speak  more  strongly  to  the  heart  than  these  two  stern  and 
unadorned,  yet  stately,  towers,  reared,  in  the  days  of  bondage,  by  an 
Englishman  who,  by  whatever  means,  contrived  to  hold  up  his  head 
among  the  conquerors  of  England,  and  to  win  no  small  share  of  the 
honours  which  belong  to  the  founders  of  new  temples  of  God  and 
of  new  dwelling-places  of  man.* 

Of  the  places  through  which  William  passed  on  his  march  south- 
ward from  Lincoln  two  only  are  mentioned,  Huntingdon  and  Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge,  not  yet  famous  as  the  seat  of  a  great  University, 
was  a  borough  of  considerable  importance,  though  not  attaining  to 
the  measure  of  Exeter,  Lincoln,  or  Norwich.  The  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, or,  in  the  language  of  those  days,  Grantbridge — the  Roman 
Camboritum— then  stood  wholly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cam  or 
Grant.  The  alternative  name  of  the  river  is  still  not  wholly  forgotten. 
The  extent  of  the  Roman  town  can  be  easily  traced.'  It  is  something 
like  that  of  Lincoln  in  small.  The  original  town  occupied  the  end  of 
a  positively  small,  but  in  that  flat  region,  considerable,  ridge  of  higher 
ground  overlooking  the  river  at  its  feet.  Like  so  many  other  Roman 
sites,  Camboritum  seems  to  have  been  utterly  overthrown  and  for- 
saken in  the  havoc  of  the  English  Conquest.     In  the  seventh  century 

^  Domesday,  336  6.    **  Colsuen  habet  in  had  vanished.     Hard  by  is  a  house  which 

Lincolia  civitate  iv.  toftes  de  terr&  Cole  must  be  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 

nepotis  sui,  et  extra  civitatem  habet  xxxvi.  whose  windows  bear  the  impress  of  the 

domos  et  ii.  ecclesias,  in  quibus  nihil  ad>  earlier  work  of  Coleswegen.     The  name 

jacet,  quas  hospitavit  in  wast&  terra  quam  Wigford  is   worth    notice.     The    church 

Rex  sibi  dedit  et  quae  numquam  ante  hos-  stands  near  the  present  bridge,  which  may 

pitata  fuit."     This  entry  seem^  to  make  it  have  been  preceded  by  a  ford»  and  vng 

absolutely  certain  that  the  towers  of  Saint  may  well   point   to   some   battle  in   the 

Mary-le-Wigford  and  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts  Anglian  conquest  of  the  district,  perhaps 

were  built   by   Coleswegen   between   the  to  that  which  made  Lindum  an  English 

years  1068  and  1086.     Of  the  importance  possession. 

of  -this  fact  m  the  history  of  architecture  '  On  the  early  history  of  Cambridge. 
I  shall  speak  in  my  fifth  volume.  When  see  Piofessor  C.  C.  Babington's  Ancient 
I  'first  saw  Lincoln  in  1847,  traces  could  Cambridgeshire,  published  in  the  Trans- 
still  be  seen  of  the  Romanesque  north  aisle  actions  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
of  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts;  before  1866  they  Society,  p.  3. 
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the  town  is  spoken  of  as  lying  desolate ;  it  was  there,  among  the 
shattered  remains  of  Roman  skill,  that  a  marble  sarcophagus  was 
sought  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  virgin  Queen  and  Abbess  JSthei- 
thryth.   Sexburh,  her  sister  and  successor  in  the  rule  of  the  holy  house 
of  Ely,  thought  good  to  translate  her  body  to  a  place  of  higher  honour 
in  the  church  which  she  had  founded.^     No  stone  fit  for  such  a 
purpose  could  be  found  in  the  land  of  flats  and  fens,  but  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  town  still  remained  as  a  quarry  where  all  who  would 
might  seek   materials   for  their  own  buildings.     But  in  process  of 
time,  as  civilization  and  the  art  of  defence  advanced,  the  Roman  site, 
like  so  many  other  Roman  sites,  was  again  occupied,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  Grantbridge  had  once  more  grown  up 
to  enough  of  importance  to  give  its  name  to  a  shire  in  the   new 
nomenclature  of  Mercia.*     In   the  wars  of  Swegen  the  town,  like 
other  towns,  was  burned.'     But  to  a  wooden  town — and  in  that  part 
of  England  towns  must  have  been  even  more  completely  wooden  than 
elsewhere — ^a  destmction  of  this  sort  was  a  mere  passing  misfortune. 
In  William's  day  Grantbridge  was  again  a  town  of  four  hundred 
houses,  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  ruled  by  Lawmen  after  the 
manner  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford.^     No  details  of  its  siege  or  sub- 
mission are  given.     A  castle  was  of  course  built ;  ^  it  arose  on  a 
mound,  partly  natural,  pardy  artificial,  which  still  marks  the  site  of  the 
Norman  fortress,  as  it  doubdess  marked  that  of  some  earlier  English 
predecessor.     But  all  actual  traces  of  either  have  utterly  passed  away. 
The  building  of  the  casde  immediately  involved  the  d(*struction  of 
twenty-seven  houses,  and,  either  now  or  in  the  wars  whicli  followed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  large  number  of  other  dwellings  became  waste.* 
But  this   havoc   seems  to  have  led   to  even  more  important  con- 

^  Baeda,  iv.  19.     **  Quum  sedecim  anais  *  Domesday,    189.     *'In    hoc     buigo 

esset  sepalta,  placuit  eidem  abbatissae  levari  fuerunt   et   sunt    decern    custodiae.'*    We 

ossa  ejos,   et    hi   loceUo    novo   posita   in  presently    hear    of    the    **  harieta    Lage- 

ecciesiam    Iransferri;    jussitque    qaosdam  manoruni.** 

iritribas  qiMcrere  lapidem,  de  quo  loceJium  ^  Ord.  Vit.  511  D.     '*  Rex  post  haec  in 

to  hoc  facere  posseot;   qui  asceus&  navi  reversioue  sua  Liucolise,  Huutendonz,  et 

(ipsa  ciiim  regio  Eige  undique  est  aquis  ac  Gruntebnig.e    castra    locavit,   et   tutelam 

paludibus  circumdata,  neque   lapides  ma-  eorum     fortissimis    viris     commendavit.'* 

jores  habet),  venenmt  ad  civitatulam  quam-  The  Worcester  Chronicle  (106  7)  simply 

dam  dcsolatam,  non  procul  inde  sitam,  qux  says)  after  mentioning  the  castles  at  York 

lingua  Aoglorum  Grantacsstir  vocatur ;  et  and  Lincoln,  '*  And  gehwar  on  )nn  ende." 

moz  iuvenerunt  juxta  muros  civitatis  locel-  So  Florence,  **  In  civitate  Lindicolin&  aliis- 

lam  de  marm<^e  albo  pulcerrime  foctum,  que  locis  castella  firmari  prsecepit." 

opercolo  qnoque  similis   lapidis  aptissime  '  Domesday,   189.     "Pro   castro   sunt 

tectmn."  destructae  xxvii.  domus."     The  number  of 

'  The  first  mention  of  Cambridge  in  the  waste  houses  in  each  of  the  ten  wards  is 

Chrooides  is  in  931,  when  it  is  in  the  entered  separately,  amounting  in  the  wholes 

hands  of  the  Danes.     The  first  mention  of  to  fifty-three  out  of  four  hundred,  besides 

the  shire  is  in  loio.     See  vol.  i.  p.  2^.  those  destroyed  for  the  castle. 
.  '  Chroo.  loio.    See  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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sequences  at  Cambridge  than  it  led  to  at  Lincoln.  At  Lincoln  the 
driving  out  of  the  former  inhabitants  led  only  to  the  extension  of  the 
city  by  the  formation  of  a  suburb  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  river  and  the  marshy  ground  beyond  it  had  to  be  passed. 
On  this  new  site  a  new  town  arose,  the  town  first  of  monasteries  and 
then  of  colleges,  adorned  by  the  minster  of  Saint  Radegund  and  the 
minster  of  Barnwell,  and  far  more  famous  as  the  dwelling-place  of  that 
renowned  University  which  has  so  deeply  stamped  its  mark  on  the 
intellect  of  England  and  the  worid.  But,  unlike  the  case  of  Lincoln, 
it  would  seem  that  the  exiles  who  were  driven  from  the  higher  ground 
of  Cambridge  had  rather  to  enlarge  an  earlier  settlement  beyond  the 
river  than  absolutely  to  found  a  new  one.  The  ancient  tower  of 
Saint  Bene*t,  the  most  venerable  monument  in  Cambridge,  clearly 
points  to  an  age  eariier  than  that  of  the  churches  of  Coleswegen  at 
Lincoln,  and  shows  that  a  site  which  was  destined  to  become  so 
famous  had  already  become  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 

The  town  of  Huntingdon  was,  then  as  now,  one  of  much  less 
account  than  Cambridge,  and  one  that  would  seem  to  be  of  purely 
English  origin.  As  at  Cambridge,  no  trace  remains  of  the  fortress 
reared  by  William  beyond  the  mounds  which  no  doubt  mark  the  old 
Huntersdawn  which  gave  the  town  its  name.  They  rise  well  above 
the  stream  of  Ouse,  and  look  forth  on  the  old  Roman  site  of 
Durolipons  or  Godmanchester  on  its  opposite  bank.  They  mark  also, 
no  doubt,  the  site  of  the  fortress  restored  by  Eadward  the  Elder  in 
the  course  of  his  Danish  wars.^  On  Huntingdon  too,  as  on  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  on  both  the  shires  named  after  the  two  boroughs, 
the  hand  of  confiscation  pressed  far  more  heavily  than  it  did  on 
Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire.^  Here  again  chronology  fails  us.  One 
part  at  least  of  Cambridgeshire  played  a  most  important  part  in  later 
struggles  against  William,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  date 
the  main  spoliation  is  to  be  referred.  One  thing  is  plain,  that,  either 
now  or  at  a  later  time,  both  shires  were  put  into  the  hands  of  most 
unscrupulous  Sherifi^s.  Picot  bore  rule  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Eustace 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  amount  of  wrong  wrought  at  their 
hands  seems  to  have  far  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of  havoc' 

^  Chron.  Wint.  911.  *'  py  ilcan  si)>e  for  Colegrim  and  Coleswegen  in  Luicolnshire. 
se  here  of  Huntandune  and  of  Eastenglum,  In  Cambridgeshire  we  do  not  even  find 
and  worhton  \ntx  geweorc  set  Tcmeseforda ;  any  of  that  smaller  class  of  King's  Tbegns 
and  hit  budon  and  bytledon  ;  and  forleton  of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard,  and  in 
\vX  o\k\  set  Huntandune.  .  .  .  >a  f5r  o)>er  Huntingdonshire  we  find  only  some  four  or 
fit ;  and  gefor  ^a  burg  set  Huntandune,  and  five  (207  6)  who  keep  lands  which  them- 
hie  gebette  and  geedneowade ;  yxx  heo  ix  selves  or  their  fathers  had  held  T.  R.  E. 
tobrocen  waes.'*  There  was  therefore  an  '  The  Sheriff  Picot  appears  in  Domes- 
older  fortress.  day,  189,  190  6,  193  6,  197,  200,  301  (. 

*  Neither    in    Cambridgeshire    nor    in  In  one  of  these  places  {I90)  be  is  charged 

Huntingdonshire  do  we  find  any  English-  with  an  "  invasio  super  Regem/*  in  193  h 

men  keeping   large  estates  like  those  of  he  seems  engaged  in  a  yfxj  doubtful  trans- 
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Among  the  other  sins  of  Picot,  the  Survey  charges  him  with  depriving 
the  burgesses  of  Cambridge  of  their  common  land.^  Yet  he  too 
appears  as  an  ecclesiastical  benefactor.  A  church  and  m6nastery  of 
regular  canons  arose  at  his  bidding  in  honour  of  Saint  Giles  within 
the  bounds  of  the  old  Camboritum,'  and,  strangely,  as  the  building  has 
been  dis6gured  in  later  times,  some  small  relics  of  the  work  of  the 
rapacious  Sheriff  still  survive.  The  evil  deeds  of  Eustace  of  Hunting- 
don stand  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  Survey.  But  of  the  town  with 
which  his  name  is  connected  we  should  specially  like  to  hear  more. 
It  kiy  within  the  Earldom  of  Waltheof,  and  its  history  is  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  all  the  doings  of  its  Earl  till  he  breaks 
forth  into  full  light  in  the  course  of  the  next  )\ear.  As  to  the  other 
shire  which  formed  Waltheofs  Earldom,  Northamptonshire,  and  as  to 
its  capital,  history  is  equally  silent,  fiut  the  Survey  shows  that  here 
also,  whether  now  or  at  a  later  time,  the  yoke  was  pressed  very 
heavily  both  on  borough  and  shire.' 

ictioD  with  Earl  Roger,  and  in  the  entries  ing  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely  was  seized  by 

of  his  own  lands  (201  6)  we  find  a  whole  Eustace  in  1071-1072,  doubtless  while  the 

stiiog  of  parcels  of  land  held  by  him  which  exfJoits  of  Hereward  were  going  on ;  **  Sic 

beioaged  to  various  churches.     Picot  a'so  Abbas  habuit  T.R.E.  et  post  adrentum  W. 

appean  in  the  Historia  Eliensis  (249t  351,  Regis  v.  aniiis;  banc  Eustachius  7i  de  ec- 

Stewart),  and  in  pp.  266,  267  we  get  the  clesi&  rapuit  et  retcnuit." 
characters  of  the  Sheriff  himself  and  of  one         *  Domesday,    189.       **Burgenses  .  .  . 

of  his  agents.     Picot  Was  *'  genere  Nor-  reclamant  .  .  .  super  Picotum  vicecomitem 

loaonos,  animo  Gaetulns,"  and  a  vast  num-  communem  pasturam  sibi  ab  eo  ablatam." 

ber  of  hard  names  follow.     In  the  next  A  complaint  about  Picot's  mills  follows, 
page  the  like  measure  is  dealt  to  Gervase,         '  On  Picot's   foundation  of  Saint  Giles 

"cui  dominus    ejus    jam   dictus   Picotus,  in  Cambridge,  see  Monasticon,  vi.  83,  86. 

tamquam  caeteris  fideliori,  pro  su&  pravi-  The  foundation  for  a  Prior  and  six  regular 

tate  totius  vioe-comitatiis   negotia   com-  canons  was  made  in  1092  at  the  prayer  of 

miserat."    We  shall  also  hear  of  him  in  his  wife  Hogoiina.     There  is  an  incidental 

Chapter  xix.    Eustace  is  charged  in  p.  202  notice  of  her  marriage  in  Domesday,  197 ; 

with  an  **  occupatio "  in  Cambridgeshire,  **  Has    terras    tenet    Picot   vicecomes   de 

in  aaS  with  another  in  Northamptonshire  Roberto  Gernon  in  maritagio  feminz  suae." 

on  the  church  of  Ramsey,  and  the  entries  The  Priory  of  Saint  Giles  was  moved  in 

in  his  own  town  and  shire  are  full  of  com-  ill 2  to  Barnwell,  outside  the  town,  where 

piaiats  against  him.    In  the  town  of  Hunt-  it  grew  and  flourished. 
mgdoD  in  205  there  are  several,  both  from        '  At    Northampton   (Domesday,    219) 

chorches  and  from  private  English  )>wders.  sixty  burgesses  had  shrunk  up  to  forty^ 

The  complaint  from  the  representatives  of  seven,  the  remaining  houses  being  waste, 

a  fbrmer  English  Sheriff  is  quite  pathetic ;  but  forty  more  had  appeared  in  the  new 

"Habuit  Aiuricus  vicecomes  T.R.E.  unam  town  (*'in  novo  bureo*').     AH  the  free- 

mansiooem  quam  W.  Rex  postea  concessit  holders  mentioned  in  the  town  are  strangers, 

nxori  ejus  et  filiis.    Eustachius  modo  habet,  and  among  all  the  large  owners   in  the 

qoam  pauper  cum  matre  reclamat."     In  shire,  even  among  the  tenants  of  the  church 

the  entries  of  Eustace's  own  lands  (206  6)  of  Peterborough,  very  few  English  names 

we  find  English    owners,   and    also    the  are   found.     Two    priests,   Godwine   and 

CoQotess  Judith,  complaining  of  his  seis-  Leofwine,  appear  in  222  6  as  ''eleemosy 

arcs.    Other  cases  occur  in  208,  to  one  of  narii  Regis,"  and  in  229  we  get  a  short 

vhicb  we  get  a  date.     A  small  piece  of  list  of  Thegns,  among  whom  are  two  with 

Und,  "«tcrtia  pars  dimidiae  hide,'*  belong*  the  Danish  names  Olaf  and  Oslac, 
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While  William  was  thus  bringing  the  greater  part  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland  under  his  rule,  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake  the 
dominion  which  he  bad  established  over  Wessex.  We  have  seen  how, 
early  in  the  year,  the  sons  of  Harold  had  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  had 
found  shelter  with  the  same  prince  who  had  once  sheltered  their 
father,  King  Diarmid  of  Dublin.*  It  was  not  hard  to  find  the  means 
of  raising  and  manning  a  fleet  in  the  Danish  towns  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland.  So,  before  the  first  year  of  their  banishment  was  out, 
three  sons  of  the  fallen  King,  Godwine,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus,' 
appeared,  exactly  as  their  father  had  done  sixteen  years  before,'  to 
attempt  to  win  their  way  back  into  their  native  land  by  force.  How 
far  this  was  done  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the  Northumbrian 
movement  we  can  only  guess.  But  things  look  as  if  all  the  enemies 
of  William  had  agreed  to  do  their  best  to  shake  his  power,  each  in 
those  parts  of  the  island  where  his  influence  was  strongest.  Harold's 
sons,  just  as  their  father  had  done,  chose  for  their  field  of  operations 
those  shires  of  the  West  where  the  cause  of  their  house  had  been 
defended  longer  than  anywhere  else.  Their  fleet,  which  is  said  to 
have  numbered  fifty-two  ships,*  was  manned  no  doubt  partly  by 
Danes  from  Ireland,  partly  by  English  exiles.  At  the  head  of  this 
force  they  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel.  But  either  they  had  not 
taken  warning  by  the  error  of  their  father,  or  they  looked  on  a  land 
imder  Norman  rule  as  an  enemy's  country,  or  else  the  natural  love  of 
plunder  in  the  breasts  of  the  Wikings  from  Ireland  could  not  be 
overcome.  The  usual,  but  invariably  fatal,  mistake  was  made;  the 
deliverers  began  by  ravaging  the  land  far  and  wide."  After  thus 
harrying  the  coast  as  they  went,  they  sailed  up  the  Avon  to  Bristol,  the 
port  whence  their  father  had  sailed  to  the  land  whence  they  now 
returned.*  They  at  once  assaulted  the  city.  Whatever  were  the 
feelings  of  the  burghers  of  Bristol  towards  the  House  of  Godwine, 
they  not  unreasonably  thought  that  to  have  their  town  sacked  by  Irish 
Danes  would  be  worse  than  to  live  under  the  peace  of  King  William. 
They  fought  manfully  against  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  off 
without  their  being  able  to  carry  off  anything  as  a  memorial  of  their 
attack  on   Bristol.^     But,   loaded  with   the   spoil  which    they   had 

^  See  above,  p.  105,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  |>one  ende."     Florence  does  not  mention 

'  On  the  sons  of  Harold  engaged  in  this  these  earlier  harryings,  nor  the  attack  on 

attempt,  and   on  the  authorities   for  the  Bristol. 

s:ory,  see  Appendix  X.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

'  See  vol.  ij.  pp.  309-311,420.  ^  Chron.  Wig.   1067.     ''Foron    )ia  to 

^  So  at  least  say  the  Winchester  Annals,  Brycgstowe  and  )>a  burh  abrecan  woldon, 

Ann.  Mon.  ii.  38.      The  Chronicler  and  ac  seo  burhwaru  heom  heardlice  wi'S  feaht, 

Florence  do  not  mention  the  number.  and  \^  hi  ne  mihton  oi  |>aBre  burfa  oaht 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  Com  an  Haroldes  gcwinnan  ;  hi  foron  ]a  to  scypan  mid  ]>an 

tana    .   .    .   mid    scyphere    into    Afenan  \t  hi  gehergod  haefdon." 

mu9an  unwanr,  and  hergode  sona  ofer  call  • 
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gathered  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  returned  to  their  ships  and  sailed 
to  some  point  of  the  coast  of  Somerset  which  is  not  more  fully 
described.'  There  they  landed,  and  the  story  of  their  father's  landing 
at  Porlock  was  acted  over  again.  Under  the  circumstances  of  their 
landing,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  found  the  shire  unfriendly,  or 
that  Eadnoth,  once  their  father's  Staller,  preferred  his  lately  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Norman  King  to  any  feelings  of  regard  for  the  sons 
of  his  old  master.  Eadnoth,  as  King  William's  officer,  met  the  sons 
of  Harold  in  arms  at  the  head  of  King  William's  new  subjects,  the 
Vxs^fyrd  of  Somerset."  Many  good  men  were  slain  on  both  sides.' 
This  form  of  words  commonly  refers  to  the  rank  of  the  persons 
spoken  of,^  and  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  such  English  Thegns  as 
were  left  in  the  shire  did  not  scruple  to  obey  the  summons  of  Eadnoth. 
The  result  seems  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle.  Eadnoth  fell  in  the 
fight,  and  his  son,  as  we  have  seen,  failed  to  retain  the  inheritance 
which  might  have  seemed  the  due  reward  of  his  father's  services.? 
Godwine  and  his  brothers  saUed  away,  and,  after  further  harryings  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  made  their  way  back  to  Ireland.*  All  that 
King  Harold's  sons  had  done  towards  the  recovery  of  their  father's 
Kingdom  had  been  to  be  beaten  back  by  English  burghers,  to  harry 
three  English  shires,  and  to  lose  a  large  part  of  their  own  force  in  an 
indecisive  batde  against  Englishmen.' 

At  some  stage  of  this  year,  and  seemingly  not  later  than  the  month 
of  September,  an  event  took  place  which  may  have  had  the  effect  of 

^  Chron.   Wig.    1067.     *'And   swa    hi  utrique  Angli,  aliquamdiu  digladiati  inter 

f5rou  on  SnmersaBlon  and  \xx  upp  eodon.*'  sc,  palmani  otiosam  Regi  refudcre ;  ad  venae 

Here  the  narrative  of  Florence  joins  in ;  Hiberniam  fugati ;  regii,  maximi  sni  clade, 

"de  Hibemii  redeantes  in  Sumersetani&  nonien  inane  Victoria,  amisso  duce,  mercati. 

applicuenint."  Vocabatur   is  Ednodus,*'  2<cc.     It   is   now 

^  lb.  "  Eadnoth  Stallere  heom  wif$  ge-  that  William  goes  on  to  speak  of  Harding, 
feaht**  Flor.  Wig.  **  Eadnothus,  qui  fuit  See  above,  p.  39,  and  Appendix  N. 
Haroldi  Regit  Stallarios,  occurrit  cum  ex-  *  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **■  And  J>anon 
crcitu.'*  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  254)  aweig  foron  ^e  \xi  to  life  wacron."  Corn- 
is  fuller  on  William's  policy  on  this  head ;  pare  the  use  of  the  same  formula  with 
"  Angligenam  exercitum  et  ducem  objeclt,  regard  to  William's  army  after  Senlac,  vol. 
Normaaoos  feriari  permittens,  ingens  sibi  iii.  p.  356. 

kvimcn    providens,    ntrilibet    vincerent.'*         '  Here  may  come  in  the  curious  com- 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  William's  interest  needed  ments  of  the  Winchester  Annalist  (Ann. 

the  repulse  of  Harold's  sons.  Mon.  ii.  28)  ;  '*  Godwinus,  Haroldi  Regis 

'  lb.  "  Eadno'S  .  .  .  wear's  )>sBr  ofslagen  filius,  patrem  vindicare  cupiens,  cum   Iii. 

and  manege  g5de  menn  on  aegOre  healfe."  navibus  Angliam  venit,  et  multa  mala  Regi 

*  Of.  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  the  ana-  et  regno  intulit ;  de  regno  tamen  postremo 
logous  use  of  iifaBiM  and  \Q9\iiM.  ii.  88 ;  expulsus  est.  In  hoc  antem  maxime  ibi 
iii.  6a.  profecit,    quod    interemptis    sodalibus    de 

*  Florence  says  of  the  sons  of  Harold,  eorum  victu  et  pollicito  prsemio  minus  red- 
'*  il»i  potiti  victori&,"  but  William  of  dcbatur  soUicitus."  Compare  the  story  of 
Malmesbury  pats  the  victory  on  the  other  Antigonos  and  DemStrios  in  Plutarch, 
lide;   *'Nec   com    cogitatie    lusit;    nam  Dem.  40. 
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making  the  foreign  dynasty  seem  one  degree  less  foreign  in  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen.  At  some  time  after  her  coronation  Queen  Matilda 
gave  birth  to  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  most 
likely  the  youngest  of  all  his  children.  Born  on  English  ground,  the 
son  of  a  crowned  King  and  Queen,  the  babe  was  a  born  ^cheling, 
and  was  marked  out  from  his  birth  as  a  future  King  of  the  English.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  chances  of  deliverance  from  the 
foreign  yoke  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  English  feeling  began  to  attach 
itself  ta  that  one  among  the  Conqueror's  children  who  alone  could  be 
looked  on  as  in  any  sense  an  Englishman.  WilHam  no  doubt  designed 
from  the  beginning  that  it  should  so  attach  itself  His  policy  with 
regard  to  his  English-bom  son  was  probably  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Edward  the  First  with  regard  to  his  British-born  son.*  The  very 
name  of  the  young  iEkheling  is  worth  notice.  He  was  called  Henry, 
a  name  strange  to  England,  almost  equally  strange  to  Normandy,  but 
a  name  of  genuine  Teutonic  ring.*  If  to  Norman  ears  it  might  sug- 
gest the  French  King  who  had  been  William's  ally  at  Val-^s-dunes 
and  his  enemy  at  Varaville,  to  English  ears  it  naght  rather  suggest 
the  reigning  German  King  and  his  father  the  renowned  Emperor, 
close  alliance  with  whom  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  England.  The 
choice  of  such  a  name,  a  name  hitherto  unknown  in  the  ducal  house, 
but  which  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  among  the  royal 
names  of  England,  may  well  have  been  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  purely  Norman  and  the  purely  English  nomenclature.  Henry 
then,  the  one  royal-bom  son  of  his  parents,  the  one  who,  by  English 
Law,  would  have  a  claim  to  a  distinct  preference  at  the  next  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  was  brought  up  with  special  care.  He  was  taught  all 
the  learning  of  the  age;  his  proficiency  became  wonderful  among 
contemporary  princes,  and  Henry  the  Clerk,  as  men  called  him, 
retained  his  taste  for  letters  through  the  whole  course  of  a  long  life 
and  an  eventful  reign.^  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  among  the 
branches  of  leaming  which  were  instilled  into  the  young  JStheling 
was  a  knowledge  of  the  speech  and  the  literature  of  the  land  in  which 
he  was  bom.  The  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror  showed  a  know- 
ledge of  two  tongues,  one  of  which  must  have  been  as  unusual  as  the 
other,  if  we  can  believe  that,  most  probably  as  a  youthful  exercise,  he 

^  See  Appendix  Y.  day.besides  the  weil-kuoWD  Henry  of  Ferrers. 

*  Whatever  we  make  of  the  ^miliar  In  English   the  name  occurs  as  Ueinric, 

legend » there  is  no  doubt  that  Edward  the  Henric,   Heanrig,   Henrig,  later  as  Henri 

Second  was  biH-n  at  Caernarvon  (though  and  Heauri.     In  the  first  two  forms  it  is 

not  in  the  tower  of  his   own  building),  looked  on  as  a  real  Teutonic  name ;  the 

and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  born  there  last   two   are  attempts   to    represent    the 

without  a  reason.     See    N.   Trivet,  509  ;  French  sound  ;  the  middle  two  may  per- 

Lingard,  it  523  ;  Greatest  of  Plantagenets,  haps  throw  some  light  on  the  process  of 

138 ;  Williams'  Hist,  of  Wales,  421.  softening  the  final  g, 

'  There  are  very  few  Henries  in  Domes->  *  Sec  Appendix  Y. 
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translated  the  fables  which  bore  the  name  of  JBsop  from  the  Greek 
tongue  into  the  English.^  And,  in  his  later  life,  though  at  some 
periods  of  his  reign  his  policy  became  mainly  foreign,  yet  he  never 
wholly  threw  aside  the  character  of  an  Englishman.  In  his  first  mar- 
riage with  Eadgyth  of  Scotland  the  green  tree  first  began  to  return  to 
its  place.*  The  son  of  that  marriage  was  freely  spoken  of  as  an 
English  J£theling,'  and  the  first  marriage  of  his  sister  Matilda  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  was  a  continuation  of  the  policy  which 
had  given  the  daughter  of  Eadward  the  Elder  to  Otto  the  Great  and 
the  daughter  of  Cnut  to  the  Emperor  Conrad*  And  the  King  who, 
with  his  English  Queen,  had  been  mocked  by  Norman  courtiers  as 
Godric  and  Godgifu,  filled  her  place  with  a  second  bride,  in  the 
person  of  Adeliza  of  Lowen,  sprung  from  those  lands  kindred  in 
blood  and  speech  with  England,  a  close  connexion  with  which,  if  it 
was  part  of  the  policy  of  William,  had  been  equally  part  of  the  policy 
of  Godwine. 

The  {riace  of  birth  of  a  prince  who  was  to  be  so  renowned  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  A  local  tradition,  for  which  I  can  find  no 
confirmation  among  contemporary  writers,  places  it  at  Selby  in  York- 
shire/ No  place  would  at  first  sight  seem  more  unlikely ;  it  is  the 
very  unlikeliness  of  the  tale  which  suggests  that  it  must  have  some 
groundwork  of  truth.  The  tradition  at  once  connects  itself  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  great  Abbey  to  which 
Sdby  owes  its  fame  made  its  first  feeble  beginnings.*  The  most 
perfect  of  the  monastic  churches  of  Yorkshire,  still,  with  some  mutila- 
tions, retained  in  use  as  a  parish  church,  is  older  than  the  more  famous 
Cistercian  minsters  which  it  has  survived,  and  which  now  remain  only 
in  ruins.  The  foundation  legend  is  full  of  marvels  and  miracles,  but 
we  may  trust  it  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  house  of  Saint  German  at 
Selby  was  a  colony  from  his  more  famous  house  at  Auxerre.''  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  the  monastery  began  in  a  way  more  characteristic 
of  earlier  times,  in  the  setdement  of  a  single  hermit  in  the  wilderness. 
This  was  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  who  planted  himself  in  soli- 
tude among  the  wild  forests  by  the  Ouse.  He  won  the  notice  and 
favour  of  several  powerful  men,  and  at  last  of  King  William  himself; 
his  hermitage  grew  into  a  monastery  ;  he  himself  grew  into  the  first 
Abbot  of  the  new  house,  and,  as  usual,  a  town  grew  up  around  the 
Abbey.     The  presence  of  Matilda  in  Northumberland  at  such  a  time 

*  Sec  Appendix  Y.  •  Sim.  Dun.  1069  (83  Hindc).  "Cosno- 
^  See  vol.  iii.  ppL  7,  1^,  bium  Sancti  Qermani  dc  Selebi  sumpsit 
'  See  Appendix  Y.  exordium." 

*  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  41,  1 24  304,  505.                '*  The   legend,  on  which   I  shall  have 

*  See  Monasticon,  iii.  485.  As  usual,  a  something  to  say  in  Appendix  Z.,  will  be 
building  of  much  later  dlite  than  Henry's  found  at  len^h  in  Labb^'s  Bibliotheca, 
time  WAS  shown  as  bis  birth-place.  i.  594. 
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is  in  itself  unlikely ;  her  presence  at  such  a  spot  as  Selby  then  was  is 
unlikelier  still.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  William  may  have  brought 
his  wife  into  Northumberland,  as  Edward  brought  his  wife  into  Wales, 
in  order  that  the  expected  iEtheling  might  be  not  only  an  English- 
man, but  a  native  of  that  part  of  England  which  had  cost  his  father 
most  pains  to  win.  But  in  that  case  we  should  have  looked  for  his 
birth,  not  in  some  hut  or  cell  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  renowned 
capital  of  the  province.  If  Henry  really  was  born  at  Selby,  his  birth 
there  could  only  have  been  the  accidental  result  of  some  visit  of 
curiosity  or  devotion  to  the  spot  where  the  newly  founded  monastery 
was  just  beginning  to  rise. 

William  was  thus  comforted  amidst  his  toils  by  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  whose  almsdeeds,  we  are  told,  ever  wrought  mightily  for  him  in 
the  day  of  battle.^  Many  of  his  comrades  however  had  not  the  same 
advantage.  While  they  were  fighting  and  receiving  the  reward  of 
their  fightings,  their  wives  still  tarried  in  Normandy.  Fearful,  so  we 
are  told,  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fearful  of  the  dangers  of  a  land 
which  seemed  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  war  and  tumults,  the  Norman 
ladies  feared  to  trust  themselves  in  England.  But  the  long  absence  of 
their  husbands  soon  became  more  than  they  could  bear ;  they  sent, 
so  the  story  runs,  messengers  saying  that,  if  their  lords  did  not  speedily 
come  back,  they  would  be  driven  to  seek  out  other  consorts  for 
themselves.*  The  Norman  warriors  were  torn  asunder  by  the  force 
of  two  contending  ties.  Could  they  forsake  their  King  in  his  hour  of 
need?  But  could  they  tamely  abide  in  a  strange  land  while  their 
wives  were  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  other  men  ?  The 
domestic  duty  or  interest  prevailed ;  the  offers  made  by  the  King  of 
lands  and  honours,  of  greater  lands  and  honours  still  when  the  whole 
Kingdom  should  be  subdued,  had  no  effect  on  men  whose  hearths 
were  thus  threatened.'  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  left  his  command  in 
Hampshire ;  *  Humfrey  of  Tilleul  left  his  guardianship  of  the  fortress 
of  Hastings,'  to  revisit  the  wives  whose  importunate  clamours  thus 
called  for  them.  They  and  many  others  crossed  over  into  Normandy, 
leaving  their  King  and  their  comrades  to  their  fate,  and  leaving  their 
English  lands  and  honours  to  the  King's  mercy. 


*  Ord.  Vit.  513  A.  "  Eleemosyna,  cui 
quotidie  haec  hera  insistebat,  marito  agoni- 
zanti  in  procinctu  bellico  plui  quam  fan 
norim  succurrebat.'* 

'  lb.  512  A.  **  His  temporibtis  qaaedam 
NormannisB  mulieres  sxva  lioidinis  face 
urebantur,  crebrisque  nuntiis  a  7iris  sais 
flagitabant  ut  cito  reverterentur,  addente* 
quod,  nisi  reditum  maturarent,  ipsae  sibi 
aJios  coiijugcs  procurarent."     Orderic  tells 


the  tale  at  length,  not  without  some  touches 
of  humour. 

'  lb.  *'Re]c  inter  tot  bellorum  mo- 
tionc'S  secum  milites  suos  retinere  cupie- 
bat,  et  terras  cum  reditibus  et  magnis 
potestatibus  eis  amicabilitcr  offerebat,  et 
majora  dum  totum  regnum  ab  adversariis 
undique  liberatum  esset  promittebat.* 

*  See  above,  p.  48. 

»  lb. 


*» 
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That  this  story  is  not  true  in  all  its  details  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  informant,  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  goes  on  to  say  that  those 
who  now  returned  to  Normandy  forfeited  for  ever  the  lands  and 
honours  which  they  left  behind  in  England.^  Now  in  the  case  of 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  this  is  notoriously  false.  He  appears,  not  only 
in  Domesday,  but  in  the  historian's  own  pages,  as  retaining  his 
English  possessions,  including  his  Sheriffdom  of  Leicestershire,  and  as 
dying  in  England  long  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror.*  And  it  is 
specially  strange  that  the  historian  of  Saint  Evroul  should,  even  by  a 
momentary  slip  or  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  go  so  far  wrong 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  founders  of  his  own  house.*  The  story  too 
has  in  itself  a  mythical  air ;  it  seems  to  be  a  modified  form  of  a  tale 
which  turns  up  in  various  times  and  places.*  Yet  legends  of  this  kind 
commonly  grow  round  a  certain  kernel  of  truth.  And  such  a  kernel 
there  most  likely  is  in  this  tale  also.  Some  of  William's  followers, 
perhaps  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  himself,  may  have  forsaken  him  for  a 
while  at  this  stage  of  his  enterprise.  That  their  return  to  Normandy 
was  owing  to  the  importunities  of  their  wives  would  be  an  obvious  jest 
at  the  time,  and  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  true  history. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  desertions  of  this  kind  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  fact  which  the  historian  goes  on  to  record,  that 
V^'illiam  at  this  time  dismissed  the  mercenary  part  of  his  army,  load- 
ing them  with  rewards  and  allowing  them  to  go  where  they  would." 
Such  an  act,  at  such  a  time,  when  William's  power  was  still  so  in- 
secure, seems  to  point  to  mutinies  and  discontents  of  some  kind  or 
other.  And  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of 
the  mercenaries  than  if  the  native  Normans  either  received  or  took 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  returning  to  their  own  land. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5126.  **  Deiiide  famuhri  the  same  during  the  absence  of  Boleslaus 
lascivis  dominabus  st)is  io  Neustriam  reversi  the  Second  and  his  army  at  Kief  in  1076. 
sant;  sed  bonores  quos  jam  nactos  hac  de  See  Dlugoss,  i.  280  [tA.  Leipzig,  1711); 
caossa  reliquerant,  ipsi  vel  hxredes  eorum  Chron.  Polono-  Silesiacum»  Pertz,  xtriii. 
nomqnam  postea  recaperare  potuerunt."  559.     In  these  cases  the  husbands  return 

'  He  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Leicester  in  and  take  vengeance.     But  the  story  of  the 

p.  600  B  (cf.  522  C,  60a  B);  he  dies  in  origin  of  the  Partheneiai,  the  founders  of 

England  in  1098  in  716  D.     The  beauty  Tarentum,  in  Strabo,  vi.  5  (vol  ii.  p.  45), 

of  bis  wife  Adelaide,  danshter  of  Ivo  of  and  Justin,  iii.  4,  is  essentially  the  same, 

Beaumont,  is  witnessed  in  691  D.  and  a  tale  of  the  like  sort  seems  implied  in 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Italian 

*  The  Norman  women  here  simply  Lokroi.  See  Polybios,  xii.  5  et  seqq. 
threaten  what  the  women  in  some  other  "  Ord.  Vit.  5 1 2  C.  "  Rex,  perspectis 
stories  do.  The  Scythian  women  in  importunitatibus  terrz,  solidarios  milites 
Herodotus  (iv.  l)  consort  with  their  slaves  convocavit,  omnesque  regali  munificentift 
<lariog  the  twenty-eight  years*  absence  of  pro  militari  servitute  muneratos  domum 
their  husbands.     The   Polish  women  do  abire  benigne  permisit.*' 
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§  4.  The  Revolt  and  Final  Conquest  of  the  North, 

1069-1070. 

We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  William's 
reign,  the  year  which  may  be  said  to  have  finally  made  him  master 
of  all  England.  His  power  was  already  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  extreme  north  of  Northumberland  and  some 
districts  in  the  north-west  of  Mercia  alone  remained  unsubdued.  But 
William's  hold  was  a^  yet  far  from  firm  over  a  large  part  even  of 
those  shires  where  he  had  personally  appeared  to  receive  submission 
and  where  he  had  planted  castles  to  secure  his  conquests.  And  the 
state  of  the  country  everywhere  was  wretched.  The  old  powers  had 
been  broken  down  by  William's  conquest,  and  William's  own  power 
was  not  yet  so  firmly  established  as  to  give  his  subjects  of  either  race 
that  protection  which  it  certainly  was  his  wish  to  give  to  both  alike. 
Englishmen  and  Normans  were  preying  on  one  another,  and,  as  so 
constantly  happens,  natural  powers  of  destruction  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  havoc  which  was  wrought  by  man.  Whatever  esca{>ed 
the  sword  fell  into  the  jaws  of  hunger  and  pestilence.*  Such  is  the 
picture  given  in  our  most  detailed  narrative  of  these  times.  The 
prophecy  of  the  dying  Eadward  had  been  fulfilled ;  fiends  had  indeed 
stalked  through  his  land.' 

Where  William  kept  the  Christmas  Feast  of  this  year  we  are  not 
told ;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  more  settled  years  of  his  reign 
it  would  be  at  Gloucester.  Wherever  the  place  was,  it  was  no  doubt 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Midwinter  Gem6t  (1068-1069) 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  the  extreme  North,  or  rather  to 
deal  with  it  as  with  a  land  already  subdued.  The*  Earldom  of 
Northumberland  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  name  was  vacant  bv 
the  flight  of  Gospatric,  and  the  ofiice,  with  the  task  of  subduing  the 
country,  was  entrusted  to  one  of  William's  own  followers,  seemingly 
one  of  the  adventurers  from  Flanders.  This  was  Robert  of  Comines, 
on  whom  all  our  authorities  bestow  the  title  of  Earl,'  and  who  now,  in 

^  Ord.  Vit.  512.     "Multimodis  desola-  '  Orderic   (51a   C)   says,   *' Guillelnius 

tionibus  Anglia  nimis  attrita  est^  et  tain  ab  Rex   Dunelmensem   comitatum   Rodberto 

indigenis  quam  ab  alienigenis  ralde  aggra>-  de  Cuminis  tradidlt;"  bat  Simeon  (1069) 

▼ata  est.     Incendia,  rapinx,  et  quotidianae  says    distinctly,    "  misit    Rex   WilUelmus 

caedes  miseram  gentem  inraserunt,  percus-  Northymbris  ad  Aquitonalem plagam  Tuue 

serunt,     dejecerunt,    et    cooquassaverunt  Comitem  Rodberto  cognomeiito  Cumin." 

Adrersa  fortuna  miseros  tarn  victos  quam  The  Chronicles  (1068)  simply  say,  **  Wil- 

rictores  muscipul&  sua  irretirit ;  nunc  ense,  lelm  cyng  geaf  Rodberde  Eorie  ):oae  eorl- 

nunc  fame,  nunc  peste,  irreverenter  prae*  dom  on  NorSymbraland."     On  the  new 

cipitaTit,  prout  omnipotens  arbiter  unicui-  use  of  **  Northumberland "  in  the  lurrower 

que  dispensaTit."  sense,  see  vol.  i.  p.  457 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  3a  1 ,  323. 

'  See  rol.  iii.  p.  6.  At  auy  rate  the  expression  of  Orderic  need 
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the  course  of  January,  set  forth  on  the  perilous  task  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  district  where  William's  own  presence  and  William's  armies 
had  not  yet  been  seen     He  commanded  a  body  of  troops  which  is 
variously  reckoned  at  five,  seven,  and  nine  hundred     We  have,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  the  further  difficulty  that  it  is  not  perfectly  clear 
whether  the  numbers  take  in  his  whole  force  or  only  those  among 
them  who  were  of  knightly  rank.*    His  course  lay  through  Durham,  a 
city  which  had  not  as  yet  submitted,  and  which  we  have  seen  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  independent  English.*    We  are  told  that  the  general 
feeling  in  the  country  was  in  favour  of  flight,  but  that  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  heightened  by  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  made  flight  hopeless.    The 
men  of  the  district  therefore  determined  to  meet  the  invader,  and 
cither  to  slay  him  or  to  perish  themselves.*    The  new  Earl  drew  near 
to  Durham,  where  he  had  one  friend  in  the  city,  in  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  ^thelwine.     That  prelate,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  his 
peace  with  William  at  York,*  and  he  now  came,  with  more  reason,  to 
act  towards  Robert  of  Comines  the  part  which  Robert  the  son  of 
Wjnoaarc  had  acted  towards  William  himself.'     He  met  the  new  Earl 
on  his  way,  and  warned  him  not  to  think  of  entering  the  city.    Robert 
made  light  of  the  warning;  he  marched  on,  dealing  with  the  land 
through  which  he  marched  as  an  enemy's  country,  and  even  slaying 
some  of  the  tenants  or  bondmen  of  the  church  of  Saint  Cuthberht. 
He  entered  Durham  with  his  force,  and  we  read  of  no  opposition  to 
his  entrance.     The  Bishop  perhaps  prevailed  thus  far  with  his  fellow- 
dtizens,  or  perhaps  the  site  of  his  episcopal  dwelling  made  him  prac-> 
tically  master  of  the  military  position.     Certain  it  is  that  Robert  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  and  that  he  and  his  immediate  followers  were 
lodged  in  the  Bishop's  own  house,  the  doubtless  far  lowlier  forerunner 
of  the  fortress  which,  side  by  side  with  the  minster,  looks  down  on 
the  encircling  stream  of  the  Wear.     But  it  was  soon  shown  that,  if 
the  prudence  of  -fithelwine  led  him  to  receive  a  visitor  stained  with 
such  outrages  as  those  of  which  Robert  had  been  guilty^  his  flock, 

DOt  imply  that  Robert  vas  iiiTested  with  a  '  Sim.  Duo.  Hist.  Dua.  iii.  15.  *'  Quinn 

special  Earldom  of  Durham,  of  the  land  .  illi  ubi  advenientem  audierant,  omnes  re> 

between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne.  lictis  domibus  fugere  parabant.    Sed  subito 

"Rodbertns  de  Cuminis"  I  take  to  have  nivis  tanta  nimietas,  tantaque  hiemit  ob- 

drawn  his  uame  from  the  san>e  place  as  renit   asperitas,   ut   omnem   eis    fugiendi 

the  lustorian  Philip.   It  has  become  Comjn,  possibilitatem  adimeret.     Quaproptar  om- 

Cvmin,  Comming,  and  is  one  of  the  names  nibus  idem  fuit  consilium  ut  aut  Comitem 

which  has    come    to    be    looked   on  as  exstinguerent  ant  simul  ipsi  cadarent."    Id. 

"Scotch."  Hist.  Regg.  1069  (84  Hinde).     **At  illi 

^  "  Millies   qaingenti,"    uyt    Orderic ;  omnes  in  unam  coacti  sententiam,  ne  alieni- 

"  septingenti  hominet^  according   to   Si-  g^f^^  domini  subdertrUur,  statnerunt  aut 

meon;  **ix.  hund  maniui  **  in  the  Chroni-  ilium  interficere  ant  ipsi  simul  omnes  in 

dcs.    Are  these  different  reckonings,  or  ore  gladii  cadere." 

the  same?  *  See  above,  p.  137. 

*  See  above,  p.  135.  »  See  vol.  iu.  p.  277. 
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within  and  without  the  city,  were  not  like-minded  with  him.  They 
had  no  mind  to  receive  a  Norman  Earl,  an  Earl  whose  approach  to 
his  intended  capital  had  been  marked  by  slaughter  and  devastation. 
As  Robert  had  begun,  so  he  went  on ;  received  as  he  was  by  the 
Bishop  with  all  honour,  he  allowed  his  men  to  deal  with  the  town  as 
with  a  place  taken  by  storm.^  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  now 
aroused.  The  news  spread  during  the  night,  and  towards  morning 
the  gates  of  Durham  were  burst  open  by  the  assembled  forces  of 
Northumberland.  A  general  massacre  followed.  In  the  houses,  in 
the  streets,  the  Normans  were  everywhere  slaughtered.'  No  serious 
resistance  seems  to  have  been  offered  except  in  defence  of  the 
Bishop's  house,  where  the  Earl  and  his  immediate  companions 
withstood  their  assailants  so  manfully  that  they  were  driven  to  have 
recourse  to  fire.  The  palace  was  burned ;  the  Earl  and  his  comr<»des 
all  died,  either  by  the  flames  or  by  the  sword.  One  man  alone  con- 
trived to  escape  with  his  life,  and  he  was  wounded.'  But,  even  amid 
the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  the  men  of  Durham  found  time  to 
think  of  their  patron  saint  and  of  his  minster.  The  flames  which 
destroyed  the  Bishop's  palace  all  but  seized  on  the  neighbouring 
western  tower  of  the  church,  the  last  finish  of  the  building,  which 
Eadmund  had  added  to  the  work  of  the  founder  Ealdhun.  But, 
owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  the  wind  changed, 
the  flames  turned  away  from  the  tower,  and  the  church  of  Ealdhun 
and  Eadmund  was  spared  to  give  way  to  the  grander  conceptions  of 
Norman  architects.* 

The  blow  struck  at  Durham  was  at  once  followed  by  a  blow  struck 
at  York.'  As  Durham,  which  had  never  submitted,  refused  to  give 
up  its  freedom,  York,  which  had  submitted,  was  aroused  to  make  an 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Regg.  84.     '*  Dunel-  sunt  et  ipsum  cunctosque  milites,  prseter 

mum  cum  multa  militum  mauu  ingressus  duos  fug&  illapsos,  mactaTcniDt.    Fortissimi 

permisit  suos  hostiltter  ubique  agere,  oc-  viri  nequiverunt  defendere  se,  opprtssi  tem- 

cisis  etiam  nonnuUis  ecclesiae  rusticis,  sus-  pore,  dolo,  multitudinc." 
ceptus  est  autem  ab  Episcopo  cum  omni         '  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Regg.  1069.     "  Do- 

himianitate  et  honore."     So  Hist.  Dun.  ii.  mum  Episcopi,  in  qu&  Comes  fucrat  sus- 

15;  "  Intravit  Dunelmum  cum  septingentis  ceptus,  aggrediuntur  pngnantes,  sed  quum 

hominibus   ubique    per    domos    hostiliter  non  ferrent  jacnla  dcfendentinm,  domum 

agentibus."  cum  inhabitantibus  coucremaverunt."  The 

'  Sim.   Dun.   Hist.   Regg.    94.      **  At  account  in  the  Durham  History  is  to  the 

Northymbri  tola  nocte  festinantes  Dunel-  same  effect,  except  that  it  is  not  said  to  be 

mum  summit  Ti  diluculo  per  portas  irrum-  the  Bishop's  house.  One  escaped,  according 

punt  et  socios  Comitis  imparatos  ubique  to  Simeon ;  two,  according  to  Orderic. 
locorum  interficiunt    Atrodter  nirais  res         '  The  escape  of  the  tower,  **  turns  occi- 

gen'tur,  prostratis   per   domos  et   plateas  dentalis  quse  juxta  stabat,"  appears  ui  the 

militibus."     So  in  the  Durham  History;  Durham  History  only.     It  was  seemingly 

"  Tanta  denique  fuit  interfectorum  mnlti-  a  single  western  tower.   See  voL  i.  pp.  300, 

tudo  ut  omnes  plateae  cruore  atque  cada-  339. 

veribus   replerentur.*'    Compare   Orderic,         ^  On  the  succession  of  events  during  this 

51a  C;  *'Prim&  rero  nocte  cives  collecti  campaign,  see  Appendix  R. 
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effort  to  win  its  freedom  back  again.    The  citizens  rose,  and  slew  one 

of  the  Norman  commanders,  Robert  the  son  of  Richard,  with  many  of 

his  companions.^     That  this  was  done  with  the  distinct  intention  of 

throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Norman  King  is  shown  by  their 

immediately  welcoming,  most  likely  invitins^,  his  English  rival.     The 

descendant  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  had  small  chance  of  winning 

back  the  Kingdom  and  the  royal  city  of  his  fathers,  but  he  was  to  have 

another  momentary  reign  in  the  Kingdom  and  city  which  had  cost  his 

fathers  so  much  pains  to  win  and  to  keep  in  hand.     The  iEtheling 

Eadgar  ventured  to  leave  his  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole  force 

of  Northumberland — the  word  being  here  no  doubt  again  used  in  the 

wider  sense — ^was  gathered  to  him.     For  with  him  came  the  local 

chiefs,  Maerleswegen   and  the  banished  Earl  Gospatric,'  whose  lead 

was  no  doubt  followed  by  the  Northumbrian  people  in  general.     Of 

Eadwine  and  Morkere  we  hear  nothing ;  they  were  most  likely  still 

half  guests,  half  prisoners,  in  the  court  of  William.    But  it  is  plain  that 

the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  North  no  longer  trusted  them ;  the  career 

of  the  house  of  Leofric  in  those  regions  was  over.     The  new  scheme 

was   the   restoration  of  the  West-Saxon  ^theling  by  the  might  of 

Northumberland  and  the  kindred  help  of  Denmark.     The  policy  of 

the  scheme  is  obvious.    Maerleswegen,  Gospatric,  Archill,  and  the  rest 

would  never  agree  to  submit  to  any  one  of  their  own  number ;   they 

might  all  agree  to  yield  a  nominal  submission  to  a  prince  who  was 

indififereni  to  their  local  feuds,  and  in  whose  name  each  of  them  might 

hope  to  govern.     But  the  choice  of  Eadgar  as  chief  clearly  points  to 

at  least  a  hope  of  driving  William  wholly  out  of  the  island.     The  heir 

of  Cerdic  could  never  be  satisfied  with  a  Northumbrian  Kingdom  ;  he 

could  never  sit  down  quietly  to  reign  at  York  while  Winchester  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Bastard.     If  left  to  themselves,  Eadgar 

and  his  advisers  would  probably  have  waited  for  the  Danish  succours 

which  did  come  in  the  course  of  the  year.     But  the  present  moment 

could  not  be  lost ;  the  advantage  of  the  movements  at  Durham  and 

York  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.     The  spirit  and  confidence  of  the 

people  was  high,  and   the  oppressions  which   everywhere  went  on 

kindled  the  national  indignation  more  and  more.  Men  who  had  sworn 

oaths  and  given  hostages  to  the  foreign  King  recked  little  both  of 

*  Ord.  Vit.  512  C.     "Non  molto  post  que  potentes  et  factiosi."     The  Chronicles 

Rodbertas  Ricardi  filins,  Eboracensis  prae-  (1068)  say  simply,  **  Sona  ^xraefter  [after 

sidii  custos,  cum  multis  peremptus   est.*'  the  movement  at  Durham]  Eadgar  /EMeling 

No  other  writer  mentions  this  outbreak,  com  mid  eallum  NorShymbrum  to  Eofor- 

bat  it  seems  needed  to  account  for  what  wic,  and  ^a  burhmenn  [/'  portmen  "  in  the 

comes  after.  Peterborough  Chroniclej  wiS  hine  gritve- 

'  Orderic  (513  C)  at  this  point  waxes  don."     But  Eadgar  would  never  have  got 

classical,  and   talks   of  **  Marius   Swevus  '*  all  the  Northumbrians'*  together  without 

[Mcrleswegen],  Gaius  Patricius  [Gospatric;  the  guidance  of  some  of  the  great  men  of 

see  vol  ii.  p.  504],  Edgaros  Adeliuus,  alii-  the  country. 
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their  oaths  and  of  the  safety  of  their  surviving  friends,  as  they  thought 
of  the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  driven  and  of  the  kinsmen  and 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  strangers.* 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  assembled  forces  of  Northumberland, 
with  the  young  Eadgar  at  their  head,  drew  near  to  the  walls  of  York. 
The  citizens  at  once  welcomed  the  English  King,  joined  his  forces,  and 
began  a  general  attack  on  the  newly-built  casde.*  The  command  was 
now  held  by  William  Malet,  who  at  once  sent  to  King  William,  saying 
that,  unless  help  came  with  all  speed,  he  should  be  driven  to  sur- 
render.' William  was  not  likely  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  northern  capital ; 
the  need  called  for  his  full  force  and  his  own  presence.  He  came  with 
all  speed  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  power  ;^  his  march  must,  as 
a  military  exploit,  have  been  the  fellow  of  the  great  march  which  car- 
ried Harold  from  London  to  Stamfordbridge.  He  came,  and  his  ven- 
geance was  fearful.  He  burst  upon  the  besiegers  of  the  casde,  slew, 
captured,  or  put  to  flight  the  whole  party,  harried  the  town,  and  in 
some  way  or  other  did  dishonour  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Saint 
Peter,  most  likely  by  showing  small  heed  to  its  rights  of  sanctuary." 
York  was  a  second  time  subdued,  and  this  time  a  second  yoke  was 
added.  One  castle  had  not  proved  check  enough  for  the  turbulent 
city;  William  therefore  took  the  same  steps  to  curb  York  which 
Eadward  the  Elder  had  taken  either  to  curb  or  to  defend  Nottingham. 
One  castle  already  commanded  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse ;  another 
now  rose  on  its  right  bank,  on  the  mound  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  Bail  Tower,  just  within  the  later  walls  of  the  city.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  and,  with  it,  the  direct  communication  between  the 
Danes  of  York  and  the  Danes  of  Denmark,  was  thus  brought  altogether 
under  Norman  control.  The  new  fortress  however,  one  which  has 
always  remained  quite  subordinate  to  the  elder,  must  have  been  a 
hasty  structure  of  wood  or  of  the  roughest  kind  of  masonry.  For  we 
read  that  it  was  built  during  the  King's  sojourn  of  eight  days.  It  was 
however  thought  needful  to  entrust  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  leader 

*  Ord.  Vit.  51a  C.  "  Fiducia  deinceps  c6in  sutfan  on  unwaer  oa  heom  mid  geoten- 
AngUs  crevit  contra  Normannos,  a  quibus  dan  here,*'  or,  as  Peterborough  has  it,  **  mid 
yidebant  nimium  vexari  suos  collegas  et  eallan  his  fjrrde."  Ord.  Vit.  51a.  ''Rex 
amicos.     Fides,  sacramentum,  et  salus  ol>-  ocius  advenit." 

sidum  vilia  fuerunt  iratis  pro  amissis  patnira  '  Chron.   Wig.    1068.     **  Hi    aflymde, 

iuonim    prxdiis  et   occisis    parentibus   et  and  ^  ofsloh  ha  he  tetfleon  ne  mihton,  ^vx 

compatriotis."          ^  wseron  fela  hund  manna,  and  \z.  burh  for- 

*  lb.  **  Consociat&  manu  civinm  ac  hergode,  and  S?e  Petres  m jnster  ta  bysmcre 
finitimonim,  munirionem  Regis  in  Eboraco  macede,  and  ealle  }^%  o9re  eac  forbergode 
inipugnare  ausi  sunt."  and    forhynde/'      So    the    Peterborough 

>  lb.  "  Willelmus  cognomento  Maletus,  Chronicle  more  briefly,  and  without  any 

prsBses  castrensis,  Regi  denunciavit  se  de>  mention  of  the  minster^    Ord.  Vit.  51a  C. 

fecturum    uisi    maturum    fessis    conferat  *'  Rex  .  .  in  obsidentes  niit,  nee  ulli  peper- 

auxilium."  cit.     Multi  capti,  plerique  interfecti,  caeteri 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1068.     •*  Wyllebn  kyng  sunt  fugati." 
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of  the  highest  rank.  No  less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the 
famous  William  Fitz-Osbern,  was  left  in  command  of  the  new  tower.' 
York  was  thus  secured  for  a  while ;  hot  the  power  of  Saint  Cuthberht, 
so  local  legends  told,  rescued  the  more  guilty  city  of  Durham  from 
William's  wrath.  The  King  sent  troops,  under  a  commander  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Earl  Robert.'  They 
went  as  far  as  Northallerton,  and,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
they  would  have  reached  Durham  the  next  morning.  But  a  great 
darkness  came  upon  them,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the  way  before 
them.'  Presently  one  came  among  them  who  told  them  that  the  city 
against  which  they  were  marching  had  a  saint  who  dwelled  'in  it,  who 
was  ever  its  defender,  and  who  suffered  no  man  to  harm  it.*  When 
the  invaders  heard  this,  they  turned  back  again,  and  the  men  of  Dur- 
ham, who  had  been  marked  out  for  the  slaughter,  heard  at  the  same 
time  that  a  host  had  been  sent  against  them,  and  that,  by  the  help  of 
Saint  Cudiberht,  the  host  had  been  turned  away.' 

The  truth  probably  is  that  William  was  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
the  recovery  of  York,  and  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  Durham  for  a 
while  untouched.  He  went  away  in  triumph  to  keep  the  Feast  of 
Easter,  according  to  custom,  at  Winchester.'  His  back  was  no  sooner 
turned  than  the  English  again  rose,  and  attacked  both  the  new  fortress 
and  the  old.  Something  followed  which  seems  to  have  deserved  the 
name  of  a  battle,  or  at  least  of  a  skirmish.  Earl  William,  we  are  told, 
fooght  against  the  insurgents  in  a  certain  dale,  of  the  position  of  which 
we  should  like  to  know  more.  The  English  were  again  defeated; 
some  were  killed,  other  taken,  and  the  rest  put  to  flight.^  The  state 
of  afl^rs  however  still  seemed  so  serious  in  William's  eyes,  that  he 
thought  it  safer  to  send  his  wife  out  of  the  dangerous  island,  again  to 
act  as  his  representative  in  his  more  peaceful  continental  Duchy.' 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.     "Rex  autem  dies  *  Sim.   Dun.  Hist.  Ecd.   Dun.  iii.  15. 

octo  m  nrbe   morans  alterom  prarsidium  *' Homines   illos  quemdam    in    su&   urbe 

condidit,  et  Guiltelmum  Com  item  Osberni  sanctum  habere  qui  eis  semper  in  adversis 

filinm  ad  costodiendam  reliquit."  protector  adesset,  quos  nemo  impune,  illo 

*  Sim.  Dan.  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun.  iii.   15.  vindicante,  laedere  umquam  valeret.** 

'*  Rex  Wilfielmus  graviter  ofFensus,  ducem  '  Tb      **  Hi  vero  ad  quos  interficiendos 

quemdam  com  exereitus  ut  ejus  mortem  missi  fuerant  nihil  ex  hostibus,  antequam 

vldsceretur,  direxit."  reversi  fu'ssent,  agnoverunt." 

'  lb.    "Quom  autem  ad  Alvertoniam  *  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.     "Ipse  vero  laetus 

renissent,  et  jam  mane  ftcto  Dmielmum  Guentam  rediit  et  Paschale  festum  ibi  cele- 

profectnri  essent,  tanta  nebularum  densitas  bravit." 

orta  est  nt  vix  adstantes  tese  alterutrum  ^  lb.     **Rursus  Angli   post  Regis  dis- 

riden,  viam  vero  nallo   modo  Talerent  cessum   contra   ntrumque  praesidium   con- 

inrenire."    A  story  of  the  same  kind  is  gregati  sunt ;  sed,  Ouillelmo  Comite  cum 

told  of  certain  Northmen  who  sought  to  suis  viriliter  in  quftdam  valle   dimicante, 

pionder  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Remigius  at  non    prsBvaluerunt,    sed,    pluribus    eorum 

Rbeims.    The  or^fn  of  all  tales  of  the  captis  sea  trucidatis,  alii  fugft  mortem  dis- 

kind  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  blind-  tulerunt.** 

ncss  of  the  Syrians  in  3  Kings  vi.  18.  *  lb.     "Bellids  turbinibus  undique  in- 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Thus  it  was  that  the  strength  of  England  was  frittered  away  in 
petty  local  struggles  and  enterprises.     Never  once,  after  the  day  of 
Saint  Calixtus,  did  the  whole  nation  show  an  united  front  to  the 
invader.     After  the  defeat  at  York,  while  King  William  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Winchester,  his  rival  Eadgar  again  went  back  to  his 
shelter  in  Scotland.'     He  could  not  have  been  there  long  before 
another  enterprise  was  risked  in  the  West.     Two  of  the   sons  of 
Harold,  which  of  the  three  we  are  not  told,  appeared  again  at  Mid- 
summer off  the  north  coast  of  the  Western  peninsula,  at  the  head  of 
sixty-four  or  sixty-six  ships.'    They  sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  Taw, 
and  their  followers  seem,  in  the  true  Wiking  spirit,  but  with  less  than 
the  old  Wiking  caution,  to  have  spread  themselves  over  well  nigh  the 
whole  of  Devonshire,  plundering  as  they  went.     According  to  one 
account,  they  attacked  Exeter  itself;  but,  if  so,  the  defences  of  Rouge- 
mont  were  too  strong  for  them,  or  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  in  their 
cause  was  quenched.     They  might  not  unnaturally  be  less  ardent 
on  the  behalf  of  the  exiles,  now  that  they  appeared  at  the  head  of 
foreign  pirates,  than  they  had  been  when  Harold's  sons  were  de- 
fending the  last  stronghold  of  English  freedom  in  the  West.     The 
extent  of  their  harryings  may  be  partly  traced  by  an  eirtry  in  the 
local  Domesday,  which  shows  that  they  reached  points  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  shire,  far  away  from  their  first  landing- 
place.'     They  were  met  in  arms,  most  likely  on  their  return  towards 
their  ships,  by  Brian,  son  of  Count  Odo  of  Britanny,  who  bears  the 
title  of  Earl,  and  by  another  leader  described  as  William  Waldi,  whom 
I  cannot  further  identify.*    The  force  under  these  captains  was  not 
^mall ;  *  they  came  on  the  plunderers  unawares,  and  fought  with  them 
two  battles  in  one  day.'     This  is  a  comment  on  the  disorderly  way 
in  which  the  irregular  force  which  followed  the  sons  of  Harold  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  country.     The  Breton  Earl  probably  fell 

surgentibus  admodam  occupatus,  coiijugem  Worcester   Chronicle  calls  him,  was  the 

sibi  multum  dilectam  Matildem  remisit  in  son  of  Odo  the  brother  of  Howel  and  of 

Normanniafti  Rex  Guillclmus,  ut,  ab  An-  the  Alan  who  fought  at  SenUc,  and  cousin 

glico  tumultu   seposita,  in  pace   religiosis  of  the  late  Count  Conan.  Sec  vol.  iii  pp. 

BCtibus  vacaret,  incoliimemque  proWnciaB  144. 155.  210.     He  appears  in  the  Suffolk 

statum  Rodberto  puero  servaret."  Domesday  (ii.  391)  as  "Comes  Brienus," 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.     "And  sc^tJc-  but  he  must  have  been  dead  before   the 
Jing  for  eft  ongean  to  Scotlande."  Survey,  as  his  lands  are  held  by  Earl  Robert 

*  Sixty-four  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  of  Mortain. 

and  Florence;    sixty-six   in  Orderic  (513         «  Chron.  Wig.  1068.     " Breon  corl com 

A)  and  Williamof  Jumifeges(vii.  41).  on   CnwKr  heom   togeines   mid  unljtlan 

'  On  the  geography  of  this  expedition,  weorode  and  wi«  gefeaht." 
sec  Appendix  X.  «  Will.  Gem.  vii.  41.     «  Briennus  .  .  . 

*  Ord.  Vit.  513  A.  "Protinus  illis  cum  eis  sub  die  unft  duobus  prasliis  roanum 
Briennus,  Eudonis  Comitis  Britanniae  Mi-  conseruit."  So  Orderic,  *'  duobos  uno  die 
noris  filius,  et  Guillelmus  Gualdi  cum  armis  conflictibus." 

obvii   fucrunt.**      "  Breon   corl,"  as    the 
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in  with  two  detachments  at  different  points,  each  of  which  separately 
he  found  it  easy  to  overcome.  The  slaughter  was  terrible ;  seventeen 
hundred  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  and,  as  usual,  the  loss  fell 
heaviest  on  the  "  best  men,"  whether  bv  that  name  we  are  to  under- 
stand  English  exiles  of  rank  or  chief  men  among  the  Danes  of 
Ireland.^  Nightfall  alone,  we  are  told,  hindered  the  plunderers  from 
being  utterly  cut  off.  As  it  was,  the  two  sons  of  Harold,  with  a  small 
remnant  of  their  followers,  escaped  in  two  ships  to  the  friendly  court 
of  King  Diarmid.* 

This  crushing  overthrow  quenched  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Godwine.  Of  the  sons  of  Harold  we  hear  no  more.  The 
family  which  in  two  generations  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  was  in  the  third  generation,  so  far  as 
history  is  concerned,  utterly  wiped  out.  Of  the  band  of  sons  who 
had  gathered  round  Godwine  in  the  march  from  Beverstone '  and  in 
the  Gemot  of  London,*  the  captive  Wulfnoth  alone  remained.  All 
the  rest  had  been  cut  off.  But  oS  that  generation  we  at  least  know 
the  end.  Of  the  next  we  know  only  that  male  descendants  of  Tostig,* 
that  female  descendants  of  Harold,*  lived  on  in  Northern  Europe. 
But  in  English  history  they  have  no  longer  a  place.  The  Earl  who 
delivered  England  from  die  stranger,  the  King  who  died  as  her 
champion  against  the  stranger,  have  left  behind  them  a  name  better 
than  tha^  of  sons  and  daughters,  but  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
themselves  no  trace  abides  in  the  land  which  they  loved  and  guarded. 
Godwine,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus  now  vanish  from  our  story.  A 
time  of  confusion  followed  in  Ireland,  and  their  protector  King  Diar- 
mid  lost  his  life  in  the  very  year  (1069)  of  their  second  enterprise.' 
Possibly  they  were  cut  off  in  these  foreign  broils  while  men  were 
still  fighting,  for  England  at  York  and  Ely.  At  all  events  their  career 
on  English  soil  was  over. 

^  WilL  Gem.  ▼11,41.  *'C«sis  vcro  mille  noz  proelium    diremiscet,    omnes    mortis 

et  septingentis  belUtorum  cum  noniiuIHs  novacula  abrasi    fiiissent."     The   Chroni- 

regniproctribnsreliquiecertamiDefugientes  cler    is   much   to  the   same  effect;    **f». 

naTinin  praesulio  necis  excidium,  utcumque  ofSte  lytlan  werode   to  scjrpum  setflugon, 

evasenint."     Are  these   "regni  proceres"  and  Haroldes  sunas  foroo  eft  to  Yrlande 

English  exiles  or  men  senring  under  Brian  ?  oneean.^ 

The  expression  certainly  falls  in  singularly  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

with  that  of  the  Chronicler,  "and  ofsk>h  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  22 T. 

)»er  ealle  |a  betstan  menn   ))e  on    |>am  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 

lytfc  wacron."  •  See  above,  p.  106. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  A.     **  Horrendam  mul-  ^  See  Chronicon  Scotorum,  1069;  Ann. 

litndiDem    in     cam    paucitatem     redege-  Camb.  1070;  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1070, 

mnt  nt  residui  duabus  scaphis   subtracti  where  he  is  described  as  **  terrible  to  his 

aaiiigereQt  et  Hibemiam   luctu  replerent.  foes,  friendly  to  his  countrymen,  and  gentle 

At«  nisi  nox  prcelium  diremisset,  ne  nun-  towards  pilgrims  [pererinyan]    and  stran- 

tios  quidem    cladis    repatriavisset.'*      So  gers," 
WiU.  Gem.  vii.  41.     "Qui  profecto,  nisi 

M  a 
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It  was  probably  after  this  final  overthrow  of  her  grandsons  that 
Gytha  at  last  left  the  shelter  of  her  rock  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
betook  herself  to  a  surer  refuge  beyond  sea.*  Of  those  many  wives 
of  good  nien  *  who  shared  her  banishment  we  seem  to  get  a  glimpse 
in  a  story  preserved  by  a  German  historian.'  An  English  matron 
and  her  three  daughters,  sailing  away  from  what  was  now  the  land  of 
bondage,  had  the  ill-luck  to  suffer  shipwreck  in  the  County  of  Stade 
near  the  mouth  of  theSbe.  That  County  was  then  held  by  the  Mar- 
grave Udo  as  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Bremen.*  The  laws  of  his  coast 
were  at  least  as  inhuman  towards  shipwrecked  persons  as  the  laws  of 
the  coast  of  Ponthieu.*  The  helpless  beings  who  escaped  the  waves 
were  doomed  to  become  the  bondmen  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.*  This 
custom  was  enforced  against  the  English  lady,  and  her  daughters 
became  the  bondwomen  of  the  Margrave's  wife.  The  harshness  of 
their  lot  was  however  greatly  lessened  in  practice.  The  daughters 
found  husbands,  and  their  sons  were  carefully  brought  up  and  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  trust.''  One  of  the  grandsons  of  the  banished 
Englishwoman,  Frederick  the  son  of  Reinhold,  after  a  strange  and 
discreditable  career,  died  as  the  reigning  Count  (1123-1135)  of  the 
land  into  which  his  ancestress  bad  found  her  way  in  so  strange  a 
sort.* 

We  again  flit  from  the  West  to  the  North.  Ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  William,  England,  Northern  England  at  least,  had  been  looking 
for  help  from  the  once  hostile  land  of  Denmark.  All  this  while  King 
Swegen  had  been  coming,  perhaps  to  assert  his  own  rights,  at  all  events 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsfolk  who  had  died  at  Senlac.  At  once 
the  nephew  of  Cnut  and  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  he  might,  for  lack  of 
more  distinct  representatives,  pass  as  the  champion  of  the  house  of 


^  See  above,  p.  105.  edncati  sunt,  et  adultis  coHaU  administntio 

'  See  above,  p.  104.  et  dispensatio  qnaramdam  vUIaram." 

*  The  ftory  is  fouii4  in  the  Annales  '  Frederick  and  his  brother  Ulric  are 
Stadeoses,  Pertz,  icvi.  3  :o ;  which  I  should  said  to  have  got  rich  by  robbing  and 
not  have  been  Ifk«!y  to  explore  save  for  drowning  in  the  Elbe  three  Danish  Bishops 
the  reference  in  Lappenberg,  Norman  who  were  passing  throngh  the  conntry. 
Kings,  114.  When  the  County  passed  to  a  minor  heir, 

*  Pertz,  u.  s.  "  pT^ictus  Udo  tennit  Henry,  Frederick  acted  as  regent  in  his 
Stadensem  Comitatum  ab  ecclesi&  Bremensi  name,  and  afterwards  bought  his  freedom 
in  beneficio/'  and  the  possession  of  his  County  from  the 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  Emperor  Henry  the   Fifth.    After   many 

*  Pertz,  u.  s.  "  Friderici  avia  et  mater  successes  and  reverses  he  was  finally,  on 
Ae  AngH&  navigantes  in  comitatu  Stadensi  the  death  of  Henry — ^by  poison  as  was 
naufragium  pasiss  sunt,  et,  secundum  prisci  alleged — in  1123,  formally  invested  with 
juris  rigorem,  tarn  homines  quam  res  regiss  the  fief  by  Adalbert  the  Second,  Archbishop 
ditioni  sunt  mancipati."  from  1 1 23  to  1 148. 

^  lb.      "Filii   favorabiliter   a   Doroinis 
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the  West- Saxon  Earls  no  less  than  of  the  house  of  the  Danish  Kings.* 
And  now  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  this  present  year,  three  years  after 
England  had  been  for  the  last  time  invaded  by  a  Scandinavian  enemy, 
her  shores  were  approached  by  a  Scandinavian  fleet  bearing  men  who 
at  least  gave  themselves  out  as  her  friends.  In  August,  less  than 
two  months  after  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  sons  of  Harold  in  the 
West  two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  commanded  by  men  of  their  own 
blood,  nephews  and  grand-nephews  of  Gytha,  drew  near  to  the  eastern 
havens  of  England.  The  numbers  in  a)I  these  statements  are  utterly 
uncertain  ;  we  therefore  have  no  trustworthy  means  of  judging' whether 
the  efforts  of  Swegen  to  deliver  England  were  or  were  not  greater  than 
the  efforts  of  Harold  Hardrada  to  subdue  her.  Writers  on  the  Nor- 
man side  strain  all  their  powers  of  language  to  set  forth  how  Swegen 
drained  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  and  of  many  stirrounding 
realms.  The  whole  might  of  Denmark  was  gathered  together;  auxili- 
aries in  the  cause  of  England  came  from  the  kindred  lands  of  Friesland 
and  Saxony.  All  this  may  be  believed;  but  we  begin  to  have  our 
doubts  when  we  hear  of  warriors  coming  from  the  Slavonic  lands 
beyond  the  Elbe,  and  even  from  yet  more  distant  Poland'  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Osbeom,  the  son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith, 
the  brother  of  King  Swegen  and  of  the  murdered  Beom,  who 
had  himself  once  been  an  Earl  in  England,  but  who  had  been 
banished  six  and  twenty  years  before  at  the  election  of  Eadward.' 
With   him    came    his    nephews,  Harold   and    Cnut,    the    sons   of 

^  Ord.  Tit.  513  B.     "Maltotieiis  enim  iUaqvesta,  Guoderen  et  Thurom,  Fream- 

promiis    Anglontm    et    obntxis    preciboc  qu«,  aliosqr.e  faisos  Deos,  imrao  dzmones, 

fuerat  sollicitatus,   et   raiu^   suonim    (^i  colebart.     Haee  gen»  terr&  manque  prceliari 

noper  in  Heraldi  confllctu  occisi   fiierant  perita  erat,  qiiam  ^uenus  cum  R^ge  soo 

motos :  quinetiam  proximft  cognomfnatione  taepe  vicerat  suxqne  ditioni  subegerat." 
[cognatione  ?}  ad  regni  capiditateiti  inci-         Leutecia  is  the  counuy  of  tbe  Welatabi 

utDs,  Qtpote  iiepos  &Juardi  Regis,  Harde-  or  Wilsi  (Egtnhard,  Annals,  7^9)*  a  Slavonic 

connti  filius."     A  pedigree  was    seldom  people  beyond   the  Elbe.     See  Adam    of 

more  utterly  mistaken ;  Swegen,  (on  of  Ulf  Bremen,   ii.    19.     "Ultra    Leuticios.    qui 

the  son  of  Thorgils   and  of  Estrith  the  alio     nomine     Wilzi     dicuntur,     Oddera 

daughter  of  the  elder  Swegen,  was  sister's  flumen    occurrit.**    So     in     a     letter   of 

son  to  Cmrt,  brofher't  son  to  (^ha,  a>ttsin  Wibald  of  Corbey  in  Jaff(6  (M on.    Cor- 

alike  to  Harthaoiut  and  to  tlie  sons  of  biemia,  244)  we  'read,  *'  Intra veramus  .  .  . 

Godwioe,  but  he  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  terrsmi  Leuticiorom,  tfansraisso  Albi  ftu- 

in  common  whh  Eadward.  mine." 

*  Ord.  Vft.  513  B,  C.     "Hie  [Soennt]         It  must  have  been  from  these  Slavonic 

ingenti  poteati&  pollebat,  nniversas  regni  contingents  that  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

soi  vires  contrahcbat,  qnibns  a  vicinis  re-  characters  learned  to  catl  on  Czemi  Bog, 

ponibus  et  amicis  anxilit  magna  coaoer-  the  Black  God  of  the  Slaves.     Qodescalc 

vabat    Adjovabant  cum  Polenta,   Frisia,  was  too  good   a  Christian  for  the   pur- 

Becne  Ssizonia.     Lentecia  qnoque  pro  Ai>-  pose.     But   it   is  no   less  strange  to  find 

gfics  opibus  auxiliares  tannas  mittebat.  our   TeAonic  gods  worshipped   m   those 

I0  e&  populosissima  natio  consistebat  quse,  parts. 

genttlitatis  adhoc  errore   detenta,   verum        '  See  vol.   ii.   p.   41.     He  appears   as 

DcBin  nesciebat,  sed  ignorantiie  muscipalis  *'  Beornus  comes"  in  the  Winchester  An- 
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King  Swegcn,  both  of  whom  in  turn  came  to  wear  the  Danish 
Crown,  while  Cnut  won  also  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  those 
easy  terms  on  which  it  was  often  adjudged  to  royal  candidates.* 
We  hear  also  of  an  Earl  Thurkill  and  of  two  Danish  Bishops  as  Having 
a  share,  therefore  doubtless  a  command,  i»  the  -expedition.'  One 
would  be  well  pleased  to  know  what  instructions  the  leaders  of  the 
fleet  received  from  the  wary  prince  who  sent  them.  They  imdoubtedly 
came  to  deliver  England,  to  help  those  who  were  striving  to  free  her 
from  the  yoke  of  her  foreign  King.  But  what  form  was  the  deliverance 
to  take  ?  Was  the  attempt  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  Eadgar,  once  the 
King-elect,  on  behalf  of  Swegen's  kinsmen  the  sons  of  Harold,  or  on 
behalf  of  Swegen  himself?  In  Eadgar  Swegen  could  take  no  interest ; 
in  his  eyes  he  would  be  simply  the  representative  of  a  family  which 
had  displaced  his  own.  In  young  Godwine,  or  in  any  other  of 
Harold's  sons,  he  might  well  take  a  kinsman's  interest,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  two  expeditions,  from  Ireland  and  from  Denmark, 
were  planned  in  concert.  But,  if  so,  they  had  failed  to  act  in  concert, 
and  the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Godwine  had  been  smitten  to  the 
ground  in  Western  England  before  the  Danish  deliverer  had  appeared 
in  the  East.  The  discomfiture  of  the  sons  of  Harold  may  well  have 
been  felt  as  a  serious  check  to  Swegen's  plan  of  operations ;  it  may 
even  have  brought  about  a  change  in  his  main  objects.  All  hopes 
of  joint  action  were  at  an  end ;  Swegen  could  no  longer  be  looked  on 
as  bound  to  support  men  who  had  so  utterly  failed  to  support  them- 
selves. His  object,  now  at  least,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  to  restore 
the  monarchy  of  -Cnut  in  one  form  or  another.  As  far  as  we  can 
dive  into  Swegen's  mind,  one  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  his  caution 
and  experience  must  have  taught  him  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  place  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Denmark  upon  the  same 
brow.  But  one  of  Swegen's  many  sons  might  well  become  the  stock 
of  a  new  dynasty,  a  dynasty  which  to  Northern  England  would  be 
in  every  way  welcome,  while  in  Southern  England  it  would  be  at 
least  preferred  to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.  We  can  however  well 
believe  that  the  schemes  of  Swegen,  whatever  they  were,  were  not  so 
distinctly  chalked  out,  but  that  they  were  liable  to  change  according 

nals,  1069,  where  he  is  further  inaccurately  gives   the  list  thus ;  "  In  iUi   tempestate 

made  the  son  of  Swegen.  suenus   Rex  -Danorum   magnam   cbssem 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  and  Florence,  1087.  Danis   et   Anglis    accuratissime   instnixit, 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  (1069)  gives  daosque  filios  suos  et  Osbemum  fratrem 

the  list  as  "  l>reo  Swegenes  suna  kyninges  snum,  Pontificesque  duos,  Comitesque  tres 

.  .  and  Esbeom  Eorl  and   purkyl  Eorl."  dilectissimos  prsefecit,  et  in  Angliam  misit.*' 

Peterborough  leaves  out  "  ^reo "  and  does  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1070 

not    mention    Thurkill.       Florence     has  gives  us  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bishops ; 

"Suani  Regis  Danorum  filii   Haroldus  et  *' Christien  ]>a  Densce  biscop.*'     The  later 

Canutus,  et  patruus  eorum  Esberous  Comes,  characteristic  royal  name  of  Denmark  is 

et   Comes  Turkillus.*'    Orderic  (513  B)  already  coming  in. 
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to  the  chances  of  war,  and  according  to  the  reception  which  they 
might  meet  with  in  England.  We  may  perhaps  also  infer  that,  what- 
ever Swegen's  objects  were,  they  were  not  very  clearly  made  known, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  purposes  irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  claims 
of  Eadgar  were  publicly  announced.  For  we  shall  presently  find  the 
iEtheling  acting  in  concert  with  the  Danish  invaders.  And  Eadgar 
at  least  must  have  hop>ed  for  the  Crown  for  himself.  If  he  had  only 
to  choose  between  two  masters,  he  could  have  no  motive  for  pre- 
ferring Swegen  to  William. 

But  in  any  case  it  is  plain  that  Swegen's  objects,  whatever  they 
were,  took  in  the  whole  of  England,  and  were  not  merely  confined  to 
its  northern  portion.  And  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  was  generally 
known  throughout  England  that  a  Danish  invasion  was  preparing. 
The  movements  which  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
before  the  year  was  out,  if  not  actually  planned  in  concert  with  the 
Danish  King,  were  doubtless  at  least  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  being 
supported  by  Danish  help.  William  had  to  struggle  against  enemies 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  North,  and  this  danger  from  various 
points  may  account  for  the  place  where  we  next  hear  of  him,  one 
which  otherwise  seems  somewhat  strangely  chosen.  When  the  Danes 
actually  drew  near,  William  was  engaged  in  htinting  in  the  forest  of 
Dean,  in  the  part  of  Gloucestershire  west  of  Severn.^  Fond  as 
William  was  of  the  craft  of  the  woods,  he  was  the  least  likely  of  all 
men  to  let  his  sport  stand  in  the  way  of  his  interest.  Strangely 
chosen  as  the  place  seems  for  a  prince  who  had  to  withstand  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy  on  his  eastern  coast,  it  was  a  good  central 
point  for  watching  Uie  movements  which  soon  broke  forth  on  each 
side  of  him,  and  which  had  most  likely  already  given  signs  of  their 
coming. 

The  Danish  fleet  did  not  at  once  make  for  that  part  of  England 
where  it  was  most  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  It  might  have  seemed 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  direct  course  if  the  deliverers  had 
steered  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Instead  of  so  doing, 
whether  by  the  orders  of  King  Swegen  or  by  the  discretion  of  their 
immediate  commanders,  they  began  their  work  by  a  series  of  attacks 
on  various  points  in  the  south-east  of  England.  In  these,  as  it  turned 
out,  they  simply  lost  time,  strength,  and  credit.'  Their  first  attack  was 
on  Dover,  where  Harold's  castle  on  the  rock  had  been  so  vainly 
assaulted  by  Count  Eustace.'   We  have  not  the  same  detailed  account 

*  Old.  Vit.  513  C.     "  Rex  autcm  Gail-  the  accounts  of  tliesc  nnsaccessful  attempts 

Idmos  toDC  in  Dan4  silv&  erat,  ibique  pro  in  other  parts  of  England  come  from  Or- 

moie  reoatni  vacabat."  deric,  who  is  probably  following  William 

'  From  the  Chronicles  and  Florence  we  of  Poitiers, 
kam  notbiog  of  the  course  of  the  Danish         '  See  above,  p.  76. 
fleet  till  its  appearance  in  the  Humber; 
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of  this  enterprise  as  we  have  of  the  former  one,  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  feelings  either  of  the  men  of  Dover  or  of  the  men  of  Kent  in 
general,  but  it  seems  that  Odo,  or  Hugh  of  Montfort,  or  whoever 
was  in  immediate  command,  was  able  to  drive  back  the  invaders 
with  the  troops  which  he  focmd  at  bis  disposal.^  A  like  repulse  fol- 
lowed on  an  attempt  which  was  next  made  on  Sandwich.^  The 
Danes  now  sailed  northward  for  the  once  Danish  land  of  East-Anglia. 
As  the  fleet  of  the  earlier  Thurkifl  had  done  fifty-nine  years  before, 
they  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  and  Gippen,'and  landed  near 
Ipswich,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  Ulfcytel's  batde  of  Rii^mere.' 
This  time  we  are  distinctly  told  that  they  betook  themselves  to 
plunder,  and  that  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men, 
not  by  a  Norman  garrison,  but  by  the  people  oA  the  country.^  It  is 
plain  that  we  are  here  reading,  not  of  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  fleet,  but  of  an  isolated  repulse  which  fell  on  some 
isolated,  perhaps  unauthorized,  band  of  plunderers.  An  attempt  on 
Norwich  which  followed  was  a  much  more  important  enterprise,  and 
one  much  more  likely  to  have  been  deliberately  planned  One  of 
the  reasons  which  led  William  to  place  that  great  cky  for  a  time 
under  the  command  of  his  trustiest  friend  was  the  ease  with  which 
succours  from  Denmark  might  be  received  there.*  But  William  Fitz- 
Osbern  was  no  longer  in  command  in  the  East ;  his  services  had  been 
called  for  in  the  West  and  in  the  North,  wherever  in  short  the  power 
of  his  friend  was  most  in  danger.  The  man  who  now  commanded  at 
Norwich  was  the  renegade  native  of  the  shire,  Ralph  of  Wader.* 
His  father,  the  elder  Ralph  the  Staller,  held  the  rank  of  Earl  under 
William,  and  his  son  undoubtedly  afterwards  held  the  East-Anglian 
Earldom.  But  whether  the  ekier  Ralph  was  still  livings  or  whether  the 
father  or  the  son  was  at  this  moment  in  actual  possession  of  the 
ofiice,  it  was  in  either  case  the  younger  Ralph  who  personaMy  acted 
against  the  invaders.  We  do  not  read  that  matters  came  so  far 
as  to  an  actual  assault  on  the  city;  it  would  rather  seem  that 
Ralph  attacked  the  Danes  while  they  were  still  in  disorder,  per- 
haps while  they  were  scattered  in  search  of  plunder.  Some  were 
slain  by  the  sword ;  others  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  of  the 
Yare  or  the  Wensum  \  the  remnant  were  driven  in  shameful  flight  to 
their  ships.^ 

*  Ord.  Vit.  513C.   **  Appukos  Doveram    eoegenmt."     The  "*  provincialet "  feeni 
regiomm  militum  occursus  reppulit."  here  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  "  Nor* 

'  lb.    '*  Itidem  apud  Sandguicum  abacti  manni  **  and  "  regii  milites  "  of  the  other 

sunt,  sed  a  Normannts  repulsi  sont.*'  entries. 

*  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  233.  •  See  above,  p.  67. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  U.S.  " Nacti  opportnnitatem        *  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  459,  751,  and  Ap- 
egrediendi   apad  Gepesuicum  in   pnedam  pendix  A. 

diflfusi    sunt,    sed   pnmueiaks  oongregati        '  Ord.  ^t.  513  C     "  Egressos  Nortb- 
triginta  necaverant  et  reliquos  in  efFugium    guici  ad  similem  discursioBeni  RadulAis  d« 
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The  beginnings  of  the  expedition  were  thus  very  far  from  auspi- 
cious. Bat  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  of  all  these  Kentish 
and  East-Angiian  skirmishes,  we  have  onlj  Norman  accounts.  As 
the  fleet  drew  near  to  what  must  have  been  all  along  the  main  object 
of  the  enterprise,  we  again  get  the  help  of  our  own  writers.*  Early 
in  September  the  fleet  entered  the  Humber.*  The  day  of  its 
appearance  was  exactly  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  when  King 
Harold  of  England  had  been  driven  to  disband  the  troops  with  which 
he  was  guarding  the  southern  coast ; '  it  must  have  been  very  near 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  Landwaster  of  Harold  of 
Norway  was  first  seen  in  the  same  waters.*  But  now  the  Raven  of 
Denmark  came  on  an  errand  of  deliverance,  and  men  flocked  from 
erery  side  to  welcome  English  exiles  and  Danish  allies.  AH  Northum- 
berland rose  to  meet  them,  and  men  came  even  from  distant  shires  to 
join  the  muster.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Norman  Survey 
preserves  to  us  the  name  of  a  single  man,  who  was  doubtless  only 
one  man  among  many.  A  former  Housecarl  of  King  Harold, 
attached  to  him  doubtless  in  the  early  days  of  his  East-Anglian 
government,  whose  name  in  French  ears  sounded  as  Seal  pin,  left  the 
lands  in  Essex  which  William  had  allowed  him  to  keep  and  died  at 
York  as  an  outlaw.'  Men  too  of  higher  rank  and  fame  pressed  to 
join  the  host  of  the  deliverers.  While  the  Danish  fleet  was  still  in  the 
estuary,  it  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  ships,  sailing  no  doubt 
mainly  from  the  havens  of  Scotland,  which  carried  the  exiles  who  had 

taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Malcolm.*    They  had  been  already  joined 

• 

Guider  tovasit,  et  mtthis  ferro,  muHis  aqo4,  Anglico.     Et  hoc  testatur  hundreda,  quod 

rham  ademit;  et  reUquosturpitcrnarigiQin  audierant  rccognosoere  Scaipino,  et  pott- 

anipientes  in  pdagus  abire  compolit."  quam  Rex  venit  in  hanc  terrain  tenuit  ipse, 

*  The  accounts  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  donee  ivit  ubi  mortuus  fuit  in  £broic&  in 
Florence  give  the  same  general  fiicts,  but  ntlagariH." 

Florence  attends   much   more   strictly  to         *'Ebroica"  ought  to.  mean  Evreux,  but 

chronological  order.     That  his  account  is  the  name  is  often  confounded  with  "  Ebor- 

copied  by  Simeon  with  only  a  few  additions  acorn,"  and  Evreux   would  be  a  strange 

is  the  best  proof  of  its  trustworthiness.  place  of  shelter  for  an  English  ezHe.     One 

'  "  Betwyx    ^am    twam    Sea    Marian  can  hardly  doubt  that  Scalpin,  or  whatever 

matssan,**  says  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  his  real  name  was,  fought  and  died  in  this 

(1069).    **Ante  NatiHtatem  S.  Maris"  Yorkshire  campaign.     But  the  entry  has 

in  Florence.  an  interest  of  another  kind ;  the  grant  of 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  a26.  lands  by  Esegar  to  Harold  would  seem  to 

*  The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  connect  itself  with  the  transfer  of  Tofig's 
September  ao.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  334.  Waltham  estate  to  Harold.     See  vol.  ii.  p. 

*  In  Domesday,  ii.  59,  among  the  lands  294. 

of  Geoffrry  of  Mandevijie  in  Essex,  we  find  •  That  the  English  leaders  came  by  sea 

the  foHowiog  entry ;  **  Istud  quoque  mane-  is   distinctly  implied  by  Florence,  1069; 

rinro  T.  R.  £.  dedit  Esgarus  Haroldo,  et  '^Suani  .  .  .  filii  ...  in   ostio    Humbrae 

Heroldus  iterum  dedit  cuidam  suo  huscarlo  flnminis   applicuemnt,  ubi   eis   clito   Ead- 

nomine  Scaipino,  et  iste  Scalpinus   dedit  gams,  comes  Waltheofus  et  Marleswein, 

Qzori  siue  in  dote,  videntibus  iibus  homini-  multique  alii,  cum  classe  quam  congrega- 

bos,  sdlicet  Rogero  Marescalco  et  quodam  verant,  occurrerunt."     The  chronology  of 
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by  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land,  who  eagerly  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  William.  A  band  of  men  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Eng- 
land, the  descendants  of  ancient  Kings  and  ancient  Earls,  were 
gathered  together  on  board  the  fleet  of  confederated  Denmark  and 
Northumberland.  Thither  came  the  ^Etheling  Eadgar,  once  more  to 
try  the  chances  of  the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 
Thither  came  Gospatric  with  the  forces  of  his  Northern  Earldom, 
the  men  of  the  still  independent  England  beyond  the  Tees,  proud 
no  doubt  of  the  slaughter  of  their  would  be  Nonnan  Earl,  prouder 
probably  that  the  arm  of  Saint  Cuthberht  had  been  stretched  forth  to 
save  them  from  the  wrath  of  William  himself.*  Thither  came  the 
exiled  Maerleswegen  to  win  back  his  own,  and  Archill,  who  thus 
jeoparded  all  that  he  had  gained  by  his  former  submission  to  the 
stranger.'  Thither  came  Siward  the  son  of  iEthelgar,  repenting  of 
the  homage  which  he  had  done  to  the  newly  crowned  Conqueror  in 
his  court  at  Barking.'  Thither  came  the  four  sons  of  Carl,  the 
treacherous  slayer  of  Earl  Eaidred  in  the  lawless  days  of  the  sons  of 
Cnut.*  And  thither  came  the  representative  of  the  house  most  hostile 
to  theirs,  the  grandson  of  the  murdered  Earl,  cloaking  his  deadly  feud 
while  they  marched  together  on  their  common  enterprise.  Waltheof 
the  son  of  Siward,  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  came 
now  to  join  the  forces  which  were  leagued  to  deliver  the  land  of  his 
fathers.* 

I  have  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed  that  a  certain  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  actions  of  Waltheof  up  to  this  moment.  An  obscurity 
of  the  like  kind  hangs  over  his  whole  character.  As  the  victim  of  the 
Norman  King,  as  the  last  Englishman  who  held  a  high  secular  office 
under  his  government,  as  the  one  man  whom,  in  the  whole  course  of 


Ordcric  (513  D)  is  less  clear,  though  he  already  gircn   by  Orderic    he  afterwards 

well   describes   the   nature    of  the    great  adds,  "  Gaius  Patritius  [Gospatric],  Marios 

estuary;  "Jam  Adelinus,  Guallevus,  Sigu-  Suevus  [Mserleswegeii],  Einoclnus  [whom 

ardus,  aliique  prtepotentes  Angli  ad  Danos  I  cannot    identify],  Archillus,  et  quatuor 

contulerant  se.    Perventum  est  ad  Humbrae  filii  Karoli.^ 

lati  fluminis  ostium."    Wherever  Waltheof  *  See  above,  p.  137. 

and  some  of  the  others  got  their  ships,  '  See  above,  p.  13.     I  suppose  he  is  the 

those  which  brought  Eadgar  and  his  com-  same  as  the  Siward  Beam  of  whom  we 

panions  must  have  come  from  Scotland.  shall  hear  presently. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1069.    **  And  heom  com  *  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

t'scr  togenes  Eadgar  cild  and  Waldjieof  eorl  '  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  words  of 

and  Maerleswegen  and  Gospatric  eorl  mid  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  *'  )>a  fcrde  se 

Norffhymbrum  and  ealle  |n  landleoden."  eorl  Wal)>eaf  ut,"  are  the  ume  as  those 

On  Gospatric,  see  above,  pp.  89,  130.  that  are  applied  in  1067  to  the  going  out 

I  conceive  that  **  Nort^yrobrum  "  is  here  of  Eadgar  and  the  others.  Waltheof  **  went 

to  be  taken  in  the  narrower  sense,  as  it  out;"   he  left  William's  court,  allegiance 

seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  '*  landleoden,"  and  protection,  and  joined  the  outlaws  and 

that  is  doubtless  the  men  of  Yorkshire,  and  insurgents.     It  is  essentially  the  same  ex- 

perhaps   those  of  Lindesey.     To  the  list  pressioo  as  **  being  wU  in  the  '45.*' 
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his  reign,  William  sent  lo  the  scaffold  on  a  political  charge,*  he  won 
the  abiding  love  of  Englishmen.  ^And  that  love  took  the  usual  form ; 
in  accordance  with  the  invariable  feeKng  of  the  age,  the  patriot  was 
enrolled,  by  the  popular  voice  at  least,  in  the  list  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  recorded  acts  of  Waltheof,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  drawn  to  himself  in  so  high  a  degree 
either  the  love  of  his  own  people  or  the  fear  or  hatred  of  the  Norman. 
His  political  conduct  was  lacking  in  steadfastness ;  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier  rests  wholly  on  a  single  display  of  personal  strength  and  per- 
sonal daring ;  his  government  of  his  Earldom  was  stained  by  at  least 
one  frightful  crime,  and  the  two  or  three  acts  of  his  private  life  which 
ooze  out  from  incidental  sources  are,  if  not  specially  criminal,  at  least 
not  specially  honourable.  His  liberality  to  the  Church  is  undoubted,' 
and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  later  days  seem  to  point  to  a 
tenderness  of  conscience,  to  a  feeling  of  more  than  formal  religion, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  in  a  man  whose  hands  were 
undoubtedly  stained  with  innooent  blood.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
even  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  property,  we  find  him  engaged  in 
one  of  those  transactions  of  doubtful  honesty,  which  were  of  no  very 
deep  dye  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  but  which,  like  some 
of  the  doings  of  Eadward  himself,*  are  not  exactly  what  we  should 
look  for  in  a  saint  and  martyr.  The  benefactor  of  Crowland  stands 
charged,  on  what  seems  to  be  trustworthy  evidence,  of  detaining  lands 
to  which  Saint  Peter  of  the  Golden  Borough  had  a  lawful  claim.* 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  175.  yiltas,  et  pott  illins  decefsum  reverterentur 

'  Orderic  (536   B)   thus   describes  his  ad  monasterium."   On  the  death  of  Siward 

general  character ;  **  Erat  idem  vir  corpore  however  the  lands  were  still  not  made  over 

roaguas  et  elegans,  et  largitate,  et  audaci&  to  the  Abbey.     An  agreement  was  made 

multii  miUibus    prsestans.      Devotus    Dei  in  the  presence  of  Eadward  ("facta  est 

cultor  saoerdotum,  et  omnium  religioso-  conventio  ante  Regem  Eadwardnm  inter 

nun,  snpplex  auditor,  Ecdesiae  pauperum*  Waltheof  filium  supradicti  Comitis  et  Leo- 

qoe  benignus   amator,  pro  his  et  multis  fricum   Abbatem"),   by   which  Waltheof 

^iis  charismatibns  quibus  in  ordine  laicali  received  five  maiks  of  gold,  and  was  to 

spccialiter  fruebator  a  suis  et  ab  exteris  qui  keep  one  of  the  lordships  for  life,  while 

Deo  placiia  diligere  ndrunt  multum  dilige-  the  other  went  at  once   to   the  Abbey, 

bator."    Afterwards,  in  542  C,  he  speaks  After  the   death   of  Eadward — the  usual 

of  Waltheofs  gifts  to  the  church  of  Crow-  Domesday   euphemism    for    "  during   the 

hod,  and  the  help  he  gave  in  rebuilding  reign   of   Harold " — this   agreement   was 

the  minster.  broken    by   Waltheof,  seemingly   by  his 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  369.  taking  possession  of  both  lordships;  *'  Hoc 

*  This  is  the  business  referred  to  in  vol.  actum  est  apud  Regem  publice,  sed  post 

ii.  p.  349.    The  gifts  of  Godgifu,  the  step-  mortem  Regis  fracta  est  conventio  ab  ipso 

mother  of  Waltheof  be  it  observed,  not  his  Wal'Seofo."     Afterwards,  moved  by  peni- 

ovn  mother  iEthelflacd,  to  the  Abbey  of  tence,  he  himself  came  to  the  monastery 

Peterborough   were    detained    by   Siward  and  gave  the  lands  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 

ifier  her  death  for  his  own  life  by  consent  condition  that  he  himself  should  keep  them 

of  the  convent ;  **  Deprecatus  est  Siwardus  for  life.     It  was  especially  provided  that 

Comes  Abbatem  Leofricum  et  fratres  ut  they  should  not  be  forfeited  by  any  act  of 

qttamdiu  viveret  posset  habere  supradictas  their  temporary  owner;  **  nee  terras  proprio 
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Altogether  we  hardly  see  why,  apart  from  his  death,  he  should  have 
so  specially  commaiKled  the  love  of  his  coontr3rmen.  We  hardly  see 
why  William  should  first  have  raised  him  to  a  degree  of  rank  and 
personal  favour  high  above  all  other  Englishmen,  and  then  have  so 
heavily  visited  in  him  an  offence  far  lighter  than  many  offences  which 
he  had  forgiven. 

But  in  the  men  of  those  days  much  inconsistency  of  character 
must  be  looked  for,  and  must  be  excused.  Waltheof  was  clearly  not 
a  deliberate  and  systematic  traitor,  like  Eadric  or  Eadwine.  Neither 
was  he  a  hero  like  Harold,  whose  very  greatness  leads  us,  whenever 
he  goes  astray,  to  judge  him  by  a  harsher  rule  than  that  by  which  we 
judge  meaner  men.^  We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  character  of  Waltheof,  if  we  look  on  him  as  a  man 
governed  mainly  by  impidse,  a  man  in  whom  noble  and  generous 
elements  were  but  little  strengthened  by  real  stability  of  purpose. 
In  such  a  man  in  such  an  age  we  need  not  wonder  that  particular 
acts  of  crime  could  go  along  with  early  good  impressions  which  never 
wholly  forsook  him.^  In  such  a  man  we  do  not  wonder  at  much 
political  wavering  and  inconsistency;  we  do  not  wonder  at  finding 
that  the  daring  of  the  mere  soldier  did  not  rise  into  the  higher 
courage  either  of  the  general  or  of  the  statesman.  But,  whatever 
judgement  we  pass  upon  Waltheof,  it  is  at  this  stage  that  his  his- 
torical life  begins.  His  presence  or  absence  at  Senlac  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  utterly  doubtful.'  The  only  fully  ascertained  act  of  his 
former  life  is  that  he  accompanied  William  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Normandy.^  It  is  plain  that  he  had  retained  his  Earldom,  and  the 
silence  of  all  our  authorities  seems  to  show  that  he  had  taken  no 
share  in  any  of  the  earlier  movements  against  William.  But  now 
the  son  of  Siward,  the  heir  of  Ealdred,  brought  the  strength  of  his 
great  name  and  the  might  of  his  strong  aim,  backed  doubdess  by 
the  force  of  the  two  shires  over  which  he  ruled,  to  join  the  men 
of  his  native  Earldom  in  welcoming  the  deliverers  of  England. 

It  is  not  plain  at  what  stage  of  its  voyage  the  tidings  of  the 
approach  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  brought  to  King  William  in  the 
forests  of  Gloucestershire.  The  only  historian  who  tells  us  anything 
in  detail  about  his  movements  makes  him  hear  the  news  immedi- 


reattt  perdere  potest."    The  story  is  given  history. 

in  a  deed  printed  in  Cod.  Dipl.  ir.  265,        '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  an. 

which    was    evidently    drawn    up    while        *  When  in  prison  he  daily  scpeated  the 

Waltheof  was  still  in  possession,  but  the  Psalms  of  Dftvid,  '*qvos  in  infantift  didi- 

lands  spoken  of,  Ryhall  and  Belmestborp  cenit/'  so  says  Orderic,  536  B. 

in  Northamptonshire,  appear  in  Domesday        '  See  above,  p.  ij;,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

(228)  in  posseuion  of  Waltheof  s  widow        *  See  above,  p.  49. 

Judith,  without  any  account  of  their  foimer 
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ately  afier  the  luisuccessful  attack  on  Norwich.  But  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  earfier  messengers  must  have  told  him  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Danes  off  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Ipswich.  But  their  repulse 
from  Norwich,  and  no  doubt  other  movements  also,  now  made 
Wiltiam  see  where  the  real  danger  from  the  invaders  lay.  The  revolt 
of  Wakheof,  whether  he  set  forth  from  William's  own  presence  or 
from  his  own  home  at  Northamplon,  was  of  itself  the  most  marked 
sign  of  what  was  coming.  It  was  York  and  all  Northumberland  that 
was  threatened.  Still  William  did  not  leave  his  quarters  in  the  West ; 
he  was  doubtless  carefully  watching  the  movements  which  were  soon 
to  break  out  on  each  side  of  him.  But  he  sent  a  messenger  to  York, 
bidding  his  garrisons  there  stand  firmly  on  their  defence,  and  call  at 
once  for  his  own  presence  if  it  should  be  needed.  As  we  hear  no 
more  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  he  had  doubtless  left  what  could  have 
been  meant  only  as  a  temporary  command.^  The  Norman  com- 
manders in  York  were  William  Malet  the  Sheriff  and  the  Fleming 
Gilbert  of  Ghent  They  either  overrated  the  strength  of  their  own 
vails  and  of  their  own  troops,  or  else  they  greatly  underrated  the 
force  which  was  coming  against  them.  They  sent  word  to  William 
that  they  could  hold  out  for  a  whole  year  witfiout  calling  on  him  for 
further  help.*  This  message,  it  appears,  was  actually  sent  after 
Wahbeof,  Eadgar,  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Danish  fleet  in  the 
Hamber.'  York  was  seemingly  about  as  well  guarded  now  by  its 
Norman  oppressors  against  Scandinavian  deliverers  as  it  had  been 
guarded  three  years  before  by  its  chosen  Earl  against  Scandinavian 
invaders. 

But  the  news  which  fell  so  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the  Norman  com- 
manders in  York  told  a  very  different  tale  in  the  ears  of  the  English 
Archbishop.  Ealdred,  the  Primate  who  had  crowned  both  Harold 
and  William,  has  appeared  in  our  history  as  one  who  had  done  his 
best  to  keep  his  province  in  the  obedience  of  the  foreign  King.*  But 
his  later  days  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  stories,  in  some  at  least 
of  which  it  is  hard  not  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  legendary  element. 
One  tale  has  already  shown  him,  in  his  character  of  guardian  of  the 
church  of  Worcester,  as  withstanding  the  terrible  Sheriff  of  that  shire, 
Urse  of  Abetot*  Another  tale  more  directly  concerns  his  later  diocese, 
and,  if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  it  could  not  have  happened  long  before 

^  See  above,  p.  161.  Remandaverunt  custodes  prflBsidiorum  noa 

'Old.  Vit.  513  C.     "Illic  [in   Dani  indigeri  subventu  ejus  ad  anoom." 

ulra]  aodito    adventa    Dacorum,    statlm  '  Orderic  adds,  "  Jam  Adeliiius  &c.  ad 

nuntiom  dtiexit  Eboraoim  ;  monens  eoi  ut  Danos  contuUrcutt  se." 

scse  cautius  in  cot  praBparaieot,  ipium<iue,  *  See  above,  p.  114. 

ri   forte   necessitat   posceret,   advocarenL  '  See  above,  p.  115. 
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the  time  which  we  have  now  reached.  In  this  story,*  which  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  Ealdred  appears  clothed  with  a  higher  mission,  as 
daring  to  rebuke,  not  a  subordinate  officer,  however  high  in  rank,  but 
the  mighty  Conqueror  himself.  Ealdred,  we  are  toid,  was  present  in 
his  metropolitan  city  on  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  Church,  by  which 
must  be  meant  the  Pentecost  of  the  present  year  (1069).*  A  large 
stock  of  all  manner  of  good  things  was  being  brought  into  the  city 
from  the  episcopal  lands  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  chanced  that  the 
Sheriff — William  Malet  must  be  meant — ^was  at  that  moment  going 
out  of  York  with  a  large  company.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
he  met  the  Archbishop's  horses  and  waggons  bringing  in  wheat  and 
other  meats  for  the  feast.  The  Sheriff  asked  the  drivers  who  they 
were,  and  for  whom  they  were  bringing  those  good  things.  They 
answered  that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  Archbishop,  and  were 
bringing  in  the  things  which  were  needful  for  his  service.  The 
Sheriff,  caring  little  for  the  Archbishop  or  his  servants,  bade  his  own 
followers  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  stores  and  carry  them  to  the 
King's  storehouse  in  the  castle.  When  the  news  was  brought  to 
Ealdred,  he  sent  messengers,  clerks  and  citizens,  to  the  Sheriff,  and 
bade  him  restore  the  stolen  property  and  make  good  the  loss  to  Saint 
Peter  and  to  himself  as  his  Vicar.  Otherwise  he  would  at  once  go  on 
to  wield  his  spiritual  weapons  against  him.'  As  no  satisfaction  was 
to  be  had,  but  as  the  Archbishop's  messengers  were  driven  away 
with  threats  and  insults,  the  high-spirited  Primate  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  at  once  and  lay  his  complaints  in  person  before  the  King.  He 
went  to  London,  where  William  then  was.  His  coming  is  said  to 
have  caused  some  stir  in  the  city,  and  the  Norman  Bishop  William, 
with  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  people,  came  to  meet  him  with  all  due 
honour.  They  went  first  to  pray  in  the  episcopal  church  of  Saint 
Paul,  and  then  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  hard  by  which  William 
was  dwelling  in  Eadward's  palace  of  Westminster.*    Ealdred  entered 

^  The  story  is  given  by  T.  Stubbs  in  the  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  the  Pentecost  of  1069. 
Actus  Pontificum  Eboracensium  in  the  De-        '  lb.      "  Ille  sine    mora  legates    cum 

ccm  Scriptores.   But  I  am  told  by  Professor  clericis  et  civibus  post  vicecomitem  din- 

Stubbs  that  his  account  is  copied  from  a  gens,  raandavit  ei  ut  sua  sibi  redderet  et 

manuscript  bearing  date  about  1 145,  and  Sancto Petro  libique  ejusvicario  satisfaceret, 

probably  the  work  of  Hugh,  Precentor  of  alioquin  sciret  ipsum  de  tam  contumelios& 

York.  injuriJH    deinceps    pontificaliter   actoram." 

'  T.   Stubbs,    1703.      "Morabatur    in  There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  to  English 

un&   sollennitatum    Eboraci."      The  feast  feeling  in  finding  the  Vicar  of  Saint  Peter, 

intended    could    only   be    the   Christmas  not  at  Rome  but  at  York, 
of   1068   or  the   Pentecost   of  1069,   as         *  lb.     '*  Mozque  episcopus  illius  ciri- 

these  are  the   only  two   of  the  greatest  tatis    cum    multitudine    cleri    et    populi 

festivals  of  the  Church  which  come  be-  ei,  ut  tauto  debeat  pontifici,  obviam  per- 

tween  William's  first  occupation  of  York  geus  orationts  grati&,  primo  ad  ecdesiam 

in  1068  and  Ealdred*s  death  in  1069.    But  Sanctt  Pauli,  deinde   ad  ecciesiam  Sancti 

the  King's  presence  at  Westminster  seems  Petri  Westmonasterii  ubi  Rex  erat,  euro 

to  point  to  Pentecost  as  the  feast  intended,  honorifice  comitatus  est.'* 
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the  royal  |M'esence  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand.  William  rose  to  greet  him  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  the 
English  Primate  refused  the  greeting;  he  stood  still,  and  spoke  to 
William  in  words  such  as  the  Conqueror  was  not  wont  to  hear. 
"Hear  me,  King  William.  When  thou  wast  a  stranger,  and  when 
God  in  his  ¥a^th  against  the  sins  of  our  nation  granted  to  thee 
to  win  with  much  blood  the  Kingdom  of  all  Britain,^  I  hallowed 
thee  to  King,  I  gave  thee  my  Uessing,  and  set  the  crown  upon  thy 
head.  Now,  because  thy  deeds  call  for  it,  I  give  thee  my  curse 
instead  of  ray  blessing,  as  to  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  of  God, 
an  oppressor  of  her  ministers,  as  one  who  hast  broken  the  promises 
and  oaths  which  thou  didst  swear  to  me  before  the  altar  of  Saint 
Peter,"  William,  we  are  told,  trembled,  as  he  had  once  before 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him.' 
He  fell — can  we  believe  the  tale? — at  the  feet  of  Ealdred  and  asked 
what  he  had  dene  that  such  a  sentence  should  pass  upon  him.  The 
great  men  who  stood  around  began  to  assail  the  Primate  with  threats, 
and  to  cry  out  that  the  man  who  offered  such  an  insult  to  the  King 
should  be  at  once  banished  from  the  realm.'  They  bade  him  at  once 
raise  the  King  from  the  ground ;  but  Ealdred  answered,  *'  Good  men, 
let  him  lie  there ;  he  lies  not  at  my  feet,  but  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  has  done  wrong  to  Saint  Peter's  Vicar/'*  He  theii  raised 
William  from  the  ground,  he  told  him  his  wrongs,  and  graciously 
accepted  the  royal  prayer  that  his  blessing  might  not  be  turned  into 
a  curse.  Ealdred  went  home  in  safety  and  honour,  and  one  of  the 
highest  nobles  of  William's  court  was  sent  with  letters  by  virtue  of 
which  everything,  even  to  the  cords  which  tied  the  sacks  of  com, 

'  T.    Stabbs,    1703.      "Aadi,    inquit,  aucforitas  atque  fiducia,  satis  declaratum 

Willielme  Rex,  quuixi  esses  alienigena,  et  est.'^  This  is  cc^ied  by  Walter  of  Heming- 

Deo  pennittente  nostrseque  gentis  super-  burgh,  \.  xo. 

biam  pDoieote,  regnnm  BritannisB,  quamvis         '  T.  Stubbs,  1 704.     "  Ipsum  merito  de 

molto  cum  sanguine,  obtinuisses,  ego  te  in  medio  debere  toUi,  yel  in  exsilium  extra 

Regan  consecrayi  et   coronaro  capiti  tuo  regnum   expelli,   qui   tanto   Regi   tantam 

cum  bencdictione  imposui.**  injuriam   irrog&sset."     **  De  medio  tolli" 

'  lb.    1 704.      '*  Ad    hxc    verba    Rex  is  an  idea  fitter  for  the  time  of  Stubbs  than 

tremefactus  procidtt  ad  pedes  ejus,  humilitcr  for  the  time  of  Ealdred.     He  carries  on 

efflagitans  ut  in  quo  tam  gravem  sen  ten-  his  history  only  to  1373.     Could  he  have 

tiam  meruisset  aperiret."     Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  lived  to  see  the  fate  of  Archbishop  Scrope? 
375.  *  lb.  "  Stnite,  inquit,  boni  viri,  sinite  ilium 

The  story  ofWi1Kam*s  humiliation  before  jacere;  non  enim  jacet  ad  pedes  Aldredi 

Ealdred  is  also  found  in  William  of  New-  sed  ad  pedes  Petri  apostoli.     Debet  enim 

burgh,  i.  la  ;  '*  Cujus  motum  ille  (Willel-  experiri  Petri  potentiam,  qui  non  est  veritus 

mus)  non  sustinens,  ad  pedes  ejus  (Aldredi)  Petri  vicario   irrogare   injuriam."     Is  not 

procidit,    veniam     petiit,     satisfactionem  this  story  formed  or  improved  after  the 

spopondit.     Quumque  optimates  qui  ade-  model   of   the    legendary   humiliation   of 

rant  suaderent,  ut  regem  prostratum  cri-  Frederick  Barbarossa  before  Alexander  the 

geret;  *  Sinite,*  inquit,  'ilium  jacere   ad  Third?     See  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 

pedes  Petri.'    Plane  in  hoc  et  quanta  fuerit  iii.  536. 
ferocissimi  principis  prsBsuIis  circa  principem 
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was  faithfully  restored  to  the  Archbishop,  and  from  that  day  no  man 
dared  to  wrong  him  any  morc.^ 

Such  is  the  tale  of  Ealdred's  daring,  as  it  stands  in  the  local  records 
of  the  church  of  York.  The  tale  hangs  lamely  together,  but  the 
scene  in  the  King's  court  is  boldly  conceived,  and,  though  no  doubt 
romantic  in  its  details,  it  at  least  bears  witness  to  the  abiding  English 
spirit  of  those  who  loved  to  conceive  the  Norman  Conqueror  grovel- 
ling at  the  feet  of  a  man  of  English  birth.  In  what  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  another  version  of  the  same  tale,  the  conduct  of  Ealdred  is  clothed 
with  a  higher  moral  dignity,  as  he  steps  in  to  avenge  not  a  private 
wrong  of  his  own,  but  the  general  oppression  of  his  people.  It  is 
hard  however  to  fit  in  the  tale  with  the  known  chronology  of  William's 
reign.  As  long,  we  are  told,  as  the  new  King  ruled  with  any  show 
of  moderation,  so  long  Ealdred  showed  towards  him  the  reverence  due 
to  a  King.'  But  when  he  laid  an  unbearable  tax  on  the  people,  then 
Ealdred  sent  messengers  to  remonstrate.  We  are  not  told  whether 
this  refers  to  any  of  the  general  exactions  of  which  we  have  already 
heard,  but  which  could  hardly  have  touched  Ealdred's  diocese,  or 
whether  we  are  to  suppose  some  special  local  burthen  levied  after  the 
conquest  of  York.*  In  either  case  the  messengers  of  the  Archbishop 
were  driven  away  with  scorn.  Ealdred  then  put  forth  a  solemn  curse 
against  the  King  and  all  his  offspring.  He  had  once,  he  said,  blessed 
him  wrongfully ;  he  would  now  curse  him  rightfully.*  The  news  of 
the  anathema  was  brought  to  William;  devotion  or  policy  moved 
him ;  he  sent  messengers  to  Ealdred,  craving  that  the  curse  might  be 
taken  off.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  presence  of  the  English 
Primate,  his  soul  had  passed  away  from  this  world  There  was  no 
voice  to  speak  the  words  of  absolution,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose 
that  the  curse  of  Ealdred  took  its  effect  in  the  misfortunes  which 
clouded  the  later  days  of  William,  and  in  the  mysterious  doom  by 
which  all  the  male  descendants  of  his  house  were  swept  from  the 
earth  within  seventy  years  after  Ealdred  had  placed  the  Cro^ni  of 
England  on  his  brow.*^ 

^  T.  Stubbs,  1704.     "Itaqueab  illo  die        *  lb.     "Sed  qQum  importabillt  tributi 

nullus  potentium  ausut  futt  aliquam  sibi  vel  pensum  a  provindalibas  exigeret,  conventt 

suis  injuriani  inferre  vel  contumeliam."  eiun  per  legatum  antiites."     On  William't 

*  Will.  Maim.  Qest.  Pont.  x.  252.  Afler  early  exactions,  see  above,  pp.  18,  38,  85. 
mentioning  the  oath  which  William  had  The  word  ''prorinciales"  looks  as  if  it 
sworn  to  Ealdred  at  his  coronation  (see  referred  to  Ealdred's  own  part  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  p.  375),  including  a  promise  "  quod  but  it  does  not  amount  to  absolute  proof. 
se  modeste  erga  subjectos  ageret,  et  aequo  *  lb.  '*  Non  moratus  ille  maledictionis 
jure  Anglos  quo  Francos  tractaret/*  he  telum  in  ilium  in  omnem  ejus  vibrarit  pro- 
goes  on,  **  itaque  ilium  quamdiu  erga  suos  geniem,  praefatus  posse  se  maledictionem 
temperiem  habuit,  dilexit  ut  prolem,  vene-  dare  merito  qui  benedictionem  dedisset  im- 
ratus  est  ut  Regem.*'     One  would  like  to  merito." 

know  the  number  of  months  or  weeks-that        '  In  this  venion  the  death  of  Ealdred 

this  feeling  lasted.  seems  to  be  attributed  to  grief  caused  by 
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Whatever  may  be  the  exact  amount  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  these 
tales,  their  real  value  lies  in  their  showing  the  strength  of  popular 
feeling,  and  not  only  the  strength  but  the  permanence  of  local  popular 
feeling.  All  the  faults  and  doubtful  actions  of  Ealdred  were  for- 
given :  York  and  Worcester  alike  were  ready  then,  and  ages  after,  to 
canonize  the  Prelate  who  had  dared  to  defy  the  stranger  in  the  cause 
of  his  Church  and  country.  And  such  tales  could  hardly  have  gained 
popular  belief,  unless  there  had  been  something  in  Ealdred's  real 
conduct  to  form  a  groundwork  for  the  story.  We  need  not  believe 
that  William  really  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Ealdred ;  we  need  not 
even  believe  that  Ealdred  put  forth  a  formal  curse  against  William. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  remonstrance  against  wrong, 
some  expression  of  sorrow  for  his  own  hasty  acknowledgement  of  the 
invader,  was  uttered  by  the  English  Primate  in  his  last  days.  At  all 
events,  we  know  that  his  heart  was  smitten  with  fear  and  sorrow  at 
the  coming  woes  which  the  struggle  which  was  about  to  begin  was 
sure  to  bring  upon  his  people.  The  man  who  had  traversed  well 
nigh  the  whole  of  the  known  world  on  errands  of  policy  and  devo- 
tion, the  man  who  had  stood  before  Pope  and  Caesar,  and  who  had 
placed  the  Crown  on  the  head  alike  of  Harold  and  of  William,  could 
not  bear  up  against  the  sorrows  which  were  in  store.  His  strength 
gave  way,  and  he  prayed  to  be  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 
His  prayer  was  heard.  The  English  and  Danish  fleets  had  already 
met  in  the  Humber,  but  their  banners  had  not  yet  been  seen  beneath 
the  walls  of  York,  when  a  tomb  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Peter 
closed  on  the  body  of  the  last  Primate  of  Northumberland  of  the 
old  stock.* 

Meanwhile  the  confederate  fleets  were  in  the  Humber.  The  only 
recorded  detail  of  what  befell  them  there  is  a  single  anecdote,  telling 
how  the  JStheling  Eadgar  left  the  main  body  with  a  small  company, 
the  crew  of  a  single  ship,  to  plunder  on  the  coast  of  Lindesey.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Norman  garrison  at  Lincoln ;  the  whole 
party,  save  the  JStheling  and  two  comrades,  were  taken ;  the  ship, 
forsaken  by  those  who  were  left  to  guard  it,  was  seized  and  de- 
stroyed.^ Such  an  adventure  was  an  evil  omen ;  but  it  was  nothing 
more.    The  fleet  sailed  on;  we  are  not  told  at  what  point  of  the 

thcK  dealings  with  William ;  **  Vemmtamen  '  The  Worcester  Chronicle  ( 1069)  seems 

prBTcoerat  noutios  men  aotistis,  qui  ex  to  put  the  death  of  Ealdred  before  the 

2gritndine  animi,  ut  plemmque  fit,  con-  Danish  fleet  entered  the  Humber,  but  it  is 

tracto  morbo  decubnerat  et  obierat."  plain,  from   the   more  careful    order    of 

On  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  Bishop  Florence,  that  it  happened  between  their 

(^riog  or   resigning  before  he  had  with-  appearance  in  the  Humber  and  their  ap- 

drawa  a  male&tion,  see  the  story  of  the  proach  to  York. 

Emperor  Androoikos  Palaiologos  and  the  *  Ord.  Vit.  /;i3  D.     *' Adelinus  ibi  [in 

Patriarch  Athanasios,  Finlay,  Byz.  £mp..  ottio  HumbrsB]  seorsum   ab  soci4   turbA 

ii-471-  cam  quibnsdam  suoriun  pnedatum  iera^ 

VOU  lY.  N 
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Ouse  the  troops  disembarked/  but  it  is  plain  that  the  most  obvious 
approach  to  York  from  any  convenient  landing-place  would  lead 
them  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,,  over  the  former  battle-ground 
of  Fulford."    This  road  would  bring  them  at  once  upon  the  elder  of 
the  two  castles.     It  was  indeed  guarded  by  the  stream  of  the  Foss, 
but,  even  if  the  bridge  did  not  already  exist,  the  crossing  of  so  small 
a  stream  was  a  hindrance  which  might  easily  be  overcome.     It  is 
plain  that  the  castles  were  the  first  object  of  attack,  and,  if  the  fleet  or 
any  part  of  it  did  sail  up  to  York,  it  would  be  the  casdes  which  they 
would  first  come  upon  as  barring  their  course.     Before  the  Danes 
reached  the  city,  the  whole  country  poured  forth  to  join  their  banners. 
Men  went  on  with  all  joy,  walking  and  riding.    A  host  that  could  not 
be  numbered,  pressing  on  with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  came  within 
sight  of  the  warders  of  the  Norman  castles.'     Their  captains  had 
boasted  that  they  could  defend  themselves  for  a  whole  year  without 
help  from  William ;  but  they  soon  found  that  such  a  boast  was  vain 
indeed.     They  looked  for  a  siege,  and  their  first  thought  was  to 
hinder  the  besiegers  from  filling  up  the  ditches  of  the  castle  and  so 
finding  a  more  ready  approach  to  the  walls.     Lest  the  houses  near 
the  castle  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  Normans  had  recourse 
to  their  favourite  element.     They  set  fire  (Sept.  19,  1069)  to  the 
houses  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood    The  flames  spread, 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the  fire  even  seized 
upon  the  metropolitan  church  in  the  opposite  quarter.*     Whether 
this  sacrilege  was  intentional  or  unwitting,  it  was  speedily  avenged. , 
Two  days  later  (Sept.  21),  while  it  would  seem  that  the  flames  were 
still  blazing,  but  while  the  city  was  not  yet  wholly  destroyed,  the  host 
drew  nigh  which  was  to  save  it  froitl  its  foreign  masters.'    The  Earls 

Quos  insiliens   familia  Regis  «  Lincolni^  comon.  Jiaefdon  }>a  Frenciscan  )»  bnrh  for- 

cepit  omnes,  excqytis  duobus  cum  Adelino  btemed,  and  eac  )>aBt  halie  mynster  Scus 

tlapsis,  et  navim  coufrcgit  quam  custodia  Petrus  call  forhergod  and  forbterned.*'   But 

pavens  deserutt."  Florence  seems  to  make  the  burnmg  of  the 

^  I  do  not  know  that  the  words  of  Flo-  minster  accidental.  **  Normanni  qui  castella 
rence,  '*  Danica  classis  superirenit,"  need  custodiebant,  timentes  ne  domus  qiue  prope 
imply  that  they  actually  sailed  up  to  York,  castella  erant  adjumenta  Danis  ad  iniplen- 
and  the  description  iu  the  Chronicles  is  das  fossas  castellorum  csseot,  igne  eas  sue- 
that  of  an  army  marching  by  land.  cendere  cceperunt,  t)ui   nimis    excrescens 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  J34.  totam  crvitatem  inirasit,  monastertonique 

'  The    description    in    the    Worcester  Sancti  Petri  cum  ips&  consumpsit."    The 

Chronicle  (1069)  is  most  graphic.     The  Winchester  Annalist  (18)  somewhat  nn- 

JEtheling  and  the  Earls  and  Thegns  have  fairly  transfers  the  blame  of  the  buroing 

come,  **and  ealle  )>a  landleoden,  ridende  to  the  Danes  ;*' Beomus  Comes  [see  aboTt, 

and  gangende  [compave  Rolfs  surname  of  p.  165]  .  .  .  post  alia  qiUB  regno  iotulit 

Gangtr],  mit  unmaetan  here,  switSe  f«gen-  mala,  cepit  Eboraoun  et  iaterfecit  yiros,  et 

geode,  and  swa  eaUe  anradlice  to  Eoferwic  domos  comibussit." 

foron.-  »  Flor.  Wig.  1069.     **Sed  hoc  uWone 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicler  would  seem  diyinft  citissiroe  in  eit  Tindicatnm  «$t  gra- 

to  imply  a  wilful  desecration  of  the  min-  •  vissime.    Nam  prinsquam  tota  cifitas  esset 

iter;  "And  KT)Kin  ))e  )>a  ccypmenn  )>ider  combusta  Danica  classis  supervcnit  fecIA  il" 
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Waltheof  and  Gospatric,  and  the  chief  Thegns  who  had  joined  the 
anny,  led  the  way ;  the  whole  force  of  Denmark  and  Northumber- 
land followed.  The  garrisons  ventured  on  a  sally,  and  a  fight  fol- 
lowed within  the  walls  of  the  burning  city.*  And  now  it  was  that,  for 
one  moment,  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  and  iBthelfiaed  stood  forth 
as  the  hero  of  deeds  which  handed  down  his  name  in  the  warlike 
songs  of  the  tongues  of  both  his  parents.  We  hear  again  the  old 
nng  of  the  lays  of  Brunanburh,  of  M aldon,  and  of  Stamfordbridge,' 
as  we  listen  to  the  tale  which  speaks  of  the  giant  form  of  the  North- 
humbrian  Earl,  his  mighty  arms,  his  sinewy  breast;  how  he  stood 
by  the  gate  as  the  enemy  pressed  forth,  and  how,  as  each  Norman 
drew  nigh,  a  head  rolled  on  the  earth  beneath  the  unerring  sweep  of 
the  Danish  battle-axe.*  Three  thousand  of  the  strangers  died  that 
day.*  A  hundred  of  the  chiefest  in  rank  were  said  to  have  fallen 
among  the  flames  by  the  hand  of  Waltheof  himself,  and  the  scalds  of 
the  North  sang  how  the  son  of  Siward  gave  the  corpses  of  the 
Frenchmen  as  a  choice  banquet  for  the  wolves  of  Northumberland." 
The  tale  stirs  the  blood  like  the  tale  of  the  last  victory  of  Harold  by 
the  banks  of  DerwenL  In  either  case  we  mourn  that  the  strength, 
and  valour,  and  victory  of  Englishmen  brought  no  lasting  safety  to 
their  country.  But  Harold  did  all  that  mortal  man  could  do,  and 
yielded  only  to  a  destiny  that  was  too  strong  for  him.  The  men  who 
smote  the  Normans  in  the  gate  at  York  threw  away  the  victory  that 
they  had  gained  by  the  inveterate  habits  of  plunder  and  lack  of 
discipline. 

But  for  the  moment  all  seemed  triumphant.    The  Norman  garrison 
of  York  was  utterly  cut  off.     Of  the  men  who  had  held  city  and  shire 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.     "  Castellani  obviam  bus  ex  Normannii  trucidatii."     The  two 

eis  inconsoltiDs  exeunt,  et  intra  urbismeenta  Chroniclers  say  only,  **fela  hund  manna 

infeliciter  conffig^t.  Non  Talentes  resistere  Frenciscra  ))zr  ofslogon." 
rndtitudini  omnet  interimuntur  aut  capi-        '  The   story   in   the   Saga    of   Haiold 

nntur."  Hardrada  (Johnstone,  si8;  Laing,  iii.  95) 

'  The  account  in  Willtam  of  Malmes-  about  Waltheof  butning  a  hundred  French** 

bar  J,  iii.  155,  which  appears  again  in  the  men  in  a  wood  after  the  battle  of  Senlac 

Vita  et  Passio  Waldcvi  Comitis  (Chron.  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  mo?ed  to  this 

Angl.  Norm.  iii.   Ill),  as  plainly  comes  fight  among  the  burning  ruins  at  York, 

ftom  a  ballad  as  anything  in  Henry  of  Anyhow  the  verses  of  Thorkill  Skallason 

Httotingdon.     We   have   also  the   verses  are  spirited ; 
of  Thorkill  Skallason  which  I  shall  quote  **  Hundrat  let  i  heitora 

dir«:tly.  Hirdmenn  iofurs  brenna 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.   **  Stquidem  WeUe-  S<Sknar  ysgr  enn  seggiom 

ofos  m  Eboracensi  pugaA  plures  Norman-  Svido  kvelld  var  ^at  elldi. 

Doram  solus  obtruncaverat,  unos  et  unos  Frett  er  at  firdar  kn4tto 

per  portas  egredientes  decapitans,  nervosus  Flagd  viggs  und  kl6  liggia 

lacertis,  torosns  pectore,  robustus  et  pro-  Imleitom  fechz  4ta 

cerus  toto  corpore,  filius  Siwardi  magnifi-  OIs  black  Tid  hrae  Pracka." 

centissimi   comitis,  quern   Digera   Danico  This  inarofMpovia  of  Waltheof  is   more 

Tocabulo,  id  est  fortem,  cognominabant."  easily  to  be  believed  than  the  two  thousand 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1069.     '*  Plus  tribus  mili-  men  killed  by  Waiiami  sc^  vol.  iii.  p.  340. 

N    2 
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in  dread  a  few  only  were  saved  alive  as  prisoners.  Among  these  were 
the  two  commanders,  Gilbert  of  Ghent  and  William  Malel,  together 
with  William's  wife  and  two  children.*  The  two  castles  were  broken 
down.'  An  enlightened  policy  might  perhaps  have  bidden  the  victors 
to  spare  the  fortresses,  and  to  turn  them  to  their  own  purposes  against 
the  enemy.  But  every  passion  of  the  moment  pleaded  the  other 
way.  Wherever  a  Norman  castle  had  been  reared,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  bitterest  of  all  hatred,  as  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
foreign  yoke.  We  now  look  on  those  massive  square  keeps,  wherever 
they  are  left  to  us,  as  among  the  most  venerable  and  precious  of  the 
antiquities  of  our  land.  And  venerable  and  precious  they  are,  now 
that  they  stand  in  ruins  as  the  memorials  of  a  time  which  has  for  ever 
passed  away.  But  when  those  towers  were  still  newly  built,  when 
their  square  stones  were  still  in  their  freshness,  when  the  arches  of 
their  doors  and  windows  were  still  sharp  and  newly  cut,  they  were  to 
our  fathers  the  objects  of  a  horror  deeper  even  than  that  with  which 
France  in  the  moment  of  her  uprising  looked  on  the  Bastille  of  her 
ancient  Kings.  They  were  the  very  homes  of  the  Conquest ;  within 
their  impregnable  walls  the  foe  was  sheltered;  from  their  gates  he 
came  forth  to  spread  fear  and  havoc  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
or  through  such  surrounding  lands  as  still  owned  an  Englishman  for 
their  master.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  those  days  the  castle  was  an 
accursed  thing,  to  be  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  the  stroke  of 
righteous  vengeance,  as  when  liberated  Syracuse  swept  away  the 
citadel  from  which  her  Tyrants  had  held  her  in  thraldom.'  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  army  reached  York  the  two  castles  were  broken 
down.*  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  massive  walls 
of  two  Norman  keeps  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  day  of  battle.  But  they  were  doubtless  dismantled,  breached, 
and  left  in  a  ruined  state,  so  that  they  could  not,  for  some  while  at 

^  The  Worcester  Chronicler  says,  after  castel  tobrxcon  and  towurpan."     The  dis- 

.the  extract  quoted  in  note  4  of  the  last  page,  tinction  of  the  castles  is  mentioned  several 

*'  and  fela  mid  heom  to  scypan  laeddan."  times  in  Domesday  ;  (298),  "  primo  anno 

Peterborough  brings  out  more  distinctly  the  post   destractionem   castellorum;"  (373^^, 

quality  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  "to' scipe  "antequam     castellum    captum    fuisset/' 

Iseddon   sceattas  fela   and    \%   heafodmen  "donee  invasum  est  castellum,"  "donee 

haefdon   on   beandon."     In  Florence   and  fractum  est  castcUum." 
Simeon  (85,  Hinde)  we  get  the  names;         '  Plut.  Timoleon,  aa.      *Eir4pti£«   xQm 

"  Willelmo  Malet  [qui  tunc  vicecomitatum  2vpaHovaianf  rbv  $ov\6fAWw  vapciyoi  firrd 

gerebat,  Sim.]  cum  suk  conjuge  et  duobus  ai^pov  teal  tniy€<ff6.irr€€r$M  /mTturcavro- 

liberis  [et  Gileberto  de  Qknt,  Sim.]  aliisque  fjiivoav  t&v  rvpaivntSfy  ipv/idroip.     *ftt  8^ 

per  paocis  vitae  reservatis."     The  captivity  irdyrct  dM4$rf<TW,  ^xh^  lA.€u0c/>idt  woiif- 

of  William    Malet   is  also   mentioned   in  adfAtvoi  /3(/3aiorar^v  rd  teifnrffui  /tat  rij|r 

Domesday  (374).     It   is   said  of  certain  iiixipav  kietivyiy,  oO  yiUw  ri^r  ^M^ay.  4XAd 

lands  in  Holderoess  that  William  held  them  mxi  rds  o|««at  Kok  rd  /ir^/mtvi  rcur  rv^' 

"  usque  Dani  ceperunt  ilium."  vvif  i^krpv^  tni  Karieica^v. 

*  Chron.    Petrib.     "  And    )>a    castelas        *  Flor.  Wig.   1069.     "  Castellis  eodem 

gcwunnan."     Qhroo.    Wig.   "  And    |>on€  die  fractis." 
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least,  be  s^ain  used  as  places  of  defence.*  Thus,  between  friends 
and  enemies,  York  had  become  a  mass  of  ruins.  Churches  and 
houses  had  fallen  before  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Normans;  the 
Norman  castles  had  fallen  before  the  hammers  and  crowbars  of 
liberated  Englishmen.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
occupy  the  city,  or  to  defend  the  Roman  walls  which  had  not  utterly 
perished.  The  work  of  the  moment  had  been  done ;  the  enemy  had 
been  swept  from  the  earth ;  till  another  day  of  battle  should  come, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  work  on  hand  save  to  enjoy  the  plunder 
which  had  been  won.  The  Danes  went  back  to  their  ships  with  their 
booty;  the  men  of  Northumberland,  following  the  common  instinct 
of  irregular  troops  after  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat,  went  away  every 
man  to  his  own  home.' 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  his  castles  at  York,  of  the  slaughter  of  their 
garrisons,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  commanders,  was  presently 
brought  to  King  William  in  the  West.  He  had  work  on  his  hands 
there  also.  It  is  plain  that  the  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Danish 
fleet  had  led  to  risings  in  various  parts  of  England,  even  in  shires  far 
away  from  the  banks  of  the  Humber  and  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean.  While  William  was  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  war  again  broke 
out  north  and  south  of  him.  Devonshire  and  Somerset  rose  once 
more,  and  there  were  hostile  movements  in  Staffordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, a  district  which  must  have  remained  very  imperfectly  subdued 
up  to  this  time.  The  men  of  the  West  had  castles  to  fight  against  as 
well  as  the  men  of  Yorkshire.  I  have  already  told  how  William's 
insatiable  brother,  Robert  of  Mortain,  now  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  lord 
of  vast  estates  in  all  the  Western  shires,  had  raised  a  fortress  for  the 
defence  of  his  new  possessions.  He  had  raised  it  on  the  very  height 
which  had  beheld  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham.*  From 
the  peak  which  had  now  taken  the  name  of  Montacute,  the  fortress 
of  the  stranger  Earl  looked  down  like  a  vulture's  nest  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  on  the  rich  valleys  at  its  foot  Of  the  castle  itself 
not  a  stone  is  left;  the  present  ornaments  of  the  spot,  the  graceful 
tower  of  the  parish  church,  the  rich  gateway  of  the  fallen  priory,  the 
mansion  of  the  latest  days  of  English  art,  are  all  things  which  as  yet 
had  no  being.  But  the  wooded  height  still  covers  the  fosses  which 
marked  the  spot  which  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  in  those  days 
looked  on  as,  above  all  others,  the  house  of  bondage.  In  the  further 
West  the  fortress  which  had  grown  up  on  the  Red  Mount  of  Exeter* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  '*  Castella  desolata  aim  innumeris  minubiis  suasqne  sedes  re- 
patent.**  I  do  not  know  that  the  words  of  petierunt  Northhymbn."  On  the  custom  of 
the  Engtish  writers  need  imply  mi>re  than  irregular  armies  dispersing  after  a  battle, 
this.  see  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

'  The  fullest  account  is  in  Slmeon*s  ex-        ^  See  above,  p.  113. 
pansion  of  Florence  (85) )   "  Naves  Dani         *  See  above,  p.  107* 
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held  the  men  of  the  once  proud  commonwealth  in  fetters.  The  men 
of  all  the  Western  shires  rose  by  a  common  impulse.  Their  zeal  now, 
after  so  many  defeats  and  harryings  of  their  country,  shows  how 
deeply  the  sons  of  Harold  had  erred  in  trusting  to  the  help  of  foreign 
plunderers,  instead  of  boldly  throwing  themselves  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  the  Weaihcyn.  No  names  of  leaders  are  given  us ;  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  popular  one.  We  read  how 
the  West-Saxons  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
besieged  the  casde  of  Montacute.^  Meanwhile  the  men  of  Devon- 
shire, strengthened  by  a  large  force  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  the 
immediate  victims  of  Robert  of  Mortain,  appeared  in  arms  beneath 
the  walls  of  Rougemont.'  To  the  north,  Staffordshire  was  in  arms, 
and  though  this  is  the  only  movement  of  which  we  get  no  detail,  it 
must  have  been  one  specially  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
which  it  needed  the  presence  of  William  himself  to  quell.  On  the 
Welsh  border  again,  the  men  of  both  races^  British  and  English,  had 
risen  with  a  common  zeal  against  the  common  enemy.  There  the 
Normans  had  to  strive,  not  against  revolters  eager  to  shake  off  their 
dominion,  but  against  men  whose  necks  had  never  yet  been  bent 
to  their  yoke.  The  centre  of  defence  in  that  region  was  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  once,  under  the  name  of  Pengwern,  the  cxpital  of  the 
Welsh  Kingdom  of  Powys,  but  which  the  victories  of  OfTa  had 
changed  from  a  bulwark  of  the  Briton  against  the  Englishman  into  a 
bulwark  of  the  Englishman  against  the  Briton.'  No  site  could  be 
more  important,  none  better  fitted  either  for  resistance  or  for  do- 
minion. The  town  stands  on  the  right,  the  Welsh,  bank  of  the 
Severn;  but  a  bold  bend  of  the  river  makes  it  occupy  a  strong 
peninsular  site,  which  may  call  to  mind  the  more  famous  peninsular 
sites  of  Bern  and  Besan^on.  A  narrow  isthmus  commands  the  whole 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  this  neck  of  land,  rising  steep 
above  the  stream,  had  doubtless  been  chosen  in  earlier,  as  well  as  in 
later,  times  as  the  site  of  the  stronghold  which  was  to  keep  the  border 
land  in  awe.  At  what  time  this  important  post  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Normans  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is  plain  that  Shrewsbury 
was  now  held  by  a  Norman  garrison,  and  a  Norman  garrison  com- 
monly implied  at  least  the  beginitings  of  a  Norman  castle.  It 
may  be  then  that  Shrewsbury  was  already  bridled  by  some  hasty 
forerunner  of  the  fortress  which  was  soon  to  become  the  centre 
of  the  power  of  the  united  house  of  Montgomery  and  Belesme. 

'  Ord.  Vit.    514   A.      **  £0    tempore  coadunatft  turbA  ex  Corau  BriUnnue.   Nam 

Sazones  Occidentales  de  Dorscta  et  Sum-  supremi  fines  Anglorum  occidentem  versus 

roerseti  cum  suis  confinibus  Montem  Acu-  et  Hiberniam  Cornu  Britannue,  id  est  Cor* 

tum  assilierunt."  nualiia,  nuncupantur." 

'  lb.    "  Idem  apud  Ezoniam  Ezoniensis        '  See  vol.  i.  p.  36 ;  Williams'  History  of 

comitatiU   habiutores  fecere,  et  uodique  Wales,  11,  116. 
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At  all  events,  Shrewsbury  was  now  in  William's  obedience,  and 
a  motley  host  was  gathered  to  assault  this  new  outpost  of  the 
strangers.  Besiegers  gathered  from  all  parts,  and  the  English 
inhabitants  of  the  town  itself  eagerly  joined  them  in  their  attack 
on  the  Norman  fortress.  Thither  came  Eadric  the  Wild,  who 
had  never  bowed  to  the  Norman  King,  with  the  forces  of  his  own 
still  independent  comer  of  Herefordshire.  Thither  came  the  men  of 
still  unconquered  Chester,  where  the  widow  of  Harold  was  perhaps 
still  dwelling  with  her  child,  after  the  treason  of  her  brothers  and  the 
overthrow  of  her  step-sons.  And  from  within  the  Cambrian  frontier 
the  subjects  of  Bleddyn,  now  the  sole  King  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys, 
flocked  to  the  call  of  their  old  ally.  The  united  forces  of  so  many 
districts  and  races  now  iaid  siege  to  the  fortress  which  had  arisen  on 
the  bank  of  the  g^eat  border  stream.*  Meanwhile  York  was  falling,  or 
had  already  fallen,  and  the  Danish  fleet  was  still  in  the  Northumbrian 
waters.  The  power  of  William  was  threatened  on  every  side,  and 
one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  it  needed  something  like  his  star 
to  guide  him  to  victoxy  when  so  many  foes  were  leagued  against 
him. 

We  should  be  glad  of  fuller  details  than  we  have  of  the  steps  by 
which  all  these  movements  were  put  down.  The  account  in  our 
single  narrative  is  given  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion.'  But 
we  see  that  all  were  put  down,  and  that  they  were  put  down 
without  any  great  difficulty.  The  story  of  these  campaigns  is  in 
many  respects  the  story  of  the  reign  of  JEthelred  over  again.  There 
is  far  from  being  the  same  cowardice  and  treason.  We  meet  with 
English  leaders  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  hasty  in  making  their 
peace  with  the  Norman,  but  we  do  not  read  either  of  armies  forsaking 
their  leaders  or  of  leaders  forsaking  their  armies.  The  rule  of  Cnut, 
of  Godwine,  and  of  Harold  had  clearly  raised  the  moral  and  military 
tone  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  the  same  local  isolation,  the  same 
incapacity  to  form  any  combined  plan  of  operations,  the  same  general 
helplessness  in  the  absence  of  any  one  chief  of  the  type  of  Eadmund 
and  Harold.  Whatever  attachment  men  had  to  WaJtheof,  to  Eadric, 
to  the  sons  of  Harold,  was  mainly  local.  Eadgar,  the  one  man  who 
might  on  sentimental  grounds  have  become  the  centre  of  loyalty  to 
the  whole  nation,  was  utterly  unfit  for  command.  Add  to  tlus  Uiat, 
while  the  patriotic  English  had  to  struggle  with  enemies  among  whom 
the  military  science  of  the  age  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  their 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.   **  Gaalli  et  Oestren-  so  that  Bleddyn  was  now  sole  King. 

ses  piaEtidiufn  Regis  apud  Scrobesburiam  '  Our  only  account  of  these  Western 

obsederant,  quibus    incolse  civitatis  cum  campaigns  comes  from  Orderic  (514),  who 

Edrico  Gttild&,  potenti  et  bellicoso  viro,  doubtless  follows  William  of  Poitiers.    The 

atiisqoe  ferodt7us  Anglis  auxilio  fiierunt."  English  writen  mention  only  the  march 

RhiwaUon,   it   will  be  remembered,   had  against  York, 
died  in  the  civil  war  (see  above,  p.  I  a  a), 
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» 
own  military  resources  must  have  fallen  back  even  below  what  the 

resources  of  the  country  had  been  in  the  days  of  -ffithelred.     As  in 

the  days  of  -fithelred,  there  was  no  national  standing  army.     In  his 

days  the  force  of  the  Housecarls  had  not  yet  come  into  being,  and 

now  that  force  had  been  swept  away  from  the  earth.     Earls  like 

Waltheof  and  Gospatric  no  doubt  kept  a  certain  number  of  armed 

followers  constantly  in  their  pay.     But  that  noble  army  which  had 

been  called  into  being  by  Cnut  and  brought  to  perfection  by  Harold, 

the  army  which  had  overthrown  Macbeth  and  GrufFydd  and  Hardrada, 

had  died,  man  by  man,  around  the  fallen  King  on  Senlac.     There 

was  no  longer  an  English  force  of  which  men  said  in  other  lands  that 

any  one  man  therein  was  a  match  for  any  two  elsewhere.     In  these 

later  enterprises  everything  had  to  be  trusted  to  such  a  force  as  the 

towns  and  shires  could  supply  of  themselves  at  a  moment's  call. 

There  was  also  another  wide  difference  between  the  two  cases.     The 

opposition  to  the  Danes  was  the  work  of  a  regular  government,  which, 

weak  and  vicious  as  it  was,  was  defending  territory  which  was  actually 

in  its  own  possession.     The  opposition  to  the  Normans  was  driven  to 

take  the  form  of  isolated  revolts  against  an  established  government. 

It  was  at  most  the  defence  of  isolated  pieces  of  territory  in  which  it 

could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any  regular  government  at  all. 

The  men  of  each  district  had  to  rise,  how  they  could,  against  those 

who  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  power  in  their  own  districts,  and 

they  had  little  means  of  communication  with  their  brethren  who  were 

engaged  in  the  same  struggle  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     They 

had  to  strive  against  the  forms  of  Law  and  against  the  influence  of 

property — Law  which   was  now  administered  by  the  oflScers  of  a 

foreign  King,  property  which  had  passed  away  into  the  hands  of 

foreign  owners.     It  was  no  longer  as  in  the  two  great  campaigns  of 

Harold,  when  the  tried  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  England  were  matched 

against  the  tried  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  other  lands.     It  was  not 

even  as  when  the  levies  of  each  district  were  called  out  at  the  bidding 

of  a  power  which  could  inflict  summary  penalties  on  all  defaulters. 

The  cowardly,  the  sluggish,  the  prudent,  could  hold  aloof,  and  would 

be  serving  those  actually  in  power  by  holding  aloof.     None  would 

take  part  in  these  desperate  enterprises  but  the  brave  and  zealous, 

who  were  prepared  to  risk  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  freedom.     And 

they  had  to  make  the  risk,  when  the  odds,  if  not  of  actual  numbers, 

at  least  of  discipline  and  regular  command,  were  all  on  the  other  side. 

An  united  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  now  impossible ;  the  last 

chance  of  such  an  effort  was  lost  when  Eadwine  and  Morkere  drew 

back  and  left  the  faithful  men  of  London  to  their  fate.*    There  was 

now  no  room  for  anything  beyond  local,  desultory,  and  in  truth 

hopeless,  efforts.     The  force  of  the  strangers  in  each  district  was 

>  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  356. 
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commonly  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  insurgents  in  that  district. 
And  it  was  even  possible,  by  means  of  those  powers  which  every 
established  government  has  at  its  disposal/  to  use  the  native  force  of 
the  obedient  districts  against  the  districts  which  were  at  any  moment 
in  revolt. 

So  it  proved  at  this  moment,  when  so  many  distant  parts  of  Eng- 
land were  in  arms  against  William  at  the  same  time.  The  forces  of 
the  West,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border, 
if  diey  had  only  been  brought  together  by  a  common  effort  under 
a  competent  leader,  would  have  formed  a  host  which  it  would  have 
cost  William  himself  some  pains  to  overthrow.  As  it  was,  the  dis- 
jointed attempts  of  the  insurgents  were  easily  put  down  in  detail. 
We  do  not  even  hear  that  the  men  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  thought 
of  joining  their  forces  with  the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
The  besiegers  of  Montacute  and  the  besiegers  of  Exeter  were  crushed 
separately.  And  in  both  cases  they  were  partly  crushed  by  English 
hands.  A  force  was  brought  to  the  relief  of  Montacute  under  the 
command  of  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  whose  vast  grants  of  land 
in  the  West  were  directly  threatened  by  the  insurrection.  Against 
the  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  he  led  the  men  of  London,  Win- 
chester, and  Salisbury.'  These  words  would  doubtless  take  in 
detachments  from  the  Norman  garrisons  of  those  cities.  But  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  force  which  Eadnoth  led  against  the 
sons  of  Harold,'  and  of  that  which  William  himself  led  to  the  first 
siege  of  Exeter,*  it  can  hardly  fail  but  that  Geoffrey  also  commanded 
^fyrdy  the  legal  English  levy,  of  those  towns  and  of  the  surrounding 
shires.  The  force  thus  raised  was,  we  are  told,  especially  under  the 
Divine  protection,"  whether  because  they  had  a  Bishop  to  their 
captain  is  not  more  fully  explained.  We  have  no  details  of  the 
march  or  of  the  operations  of  the  warlike  Prelate.  We  are  only  told 
that  the  force  under  Geoffrey  attacked  the  English  who  were  besieging 
Montacute ;  that  they  slew  some,  took  others  prisoners,  and  put  the 
rest  to  flight.  The  prisoners,  according  to  the  martial  law  of  the 
eleventh  century,  were  punished  by  mutilation  ;•  in  the  more  polished 
days  of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  Second  these  forerunners  of  the 
followers  of  Monmouth  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  gibbet  or  the 
quartering- block.  The  suppression  of  the  other  revolts  is  recorded 
with  equal  lack  of  detail,  and  withal  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 
Earl  Brian,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as  defeating  the  second 
attempt  of  Harold's  sons,''  again  appears  on  the  stage.     With  him  is 

*  See  above,  p.  99.  *  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.   "  Divino  nutu  impediti 
•Ord.  Vit.  514  A.     "Gaentani.  Lun-     lunt." 

donfi,  Salesberii,  Oaufredo    Constantiensi        *  lb.     "Quosdam   pcremcront,   partim 

praesale  ductore,  supcirenenint,**  captos  mutilaverunt,  reliquos  fiigaTerant." 
'  See  above,  p.  151.  ^  See  above,  p.  i6a. 

*  See  above,  p.  99. 
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coupled  an  Earl  William,  whether  the  same  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  former  campaign  or  the  more  famous  William  Fitz- 
Osbern  of  Hereford  is  not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish.  Our  single 
account  seems  to  send  the  same  pair  of  commanders  at  once  to  the 
relief  of  Exeter  and  to  the  relief  of  Shrewsbury.^  But  we  can  at  least 
see,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  campaign,  that  the  citizens  of  Exeter  were  no  longer  on  the 
patriotic  side.  With  the  Norman  garrison  of  the  Red  Mount  within 
their  walls,  the  actual  pressure  brought  upon  them  was  not  small; 
in  such  a  case  they  may  well  have  been  tired  of  enterprises  which 
brought  so  little  fruit,  and  they  may  have  been  well  pleased  to  accept 
a  season  of  peace  even  at  the  hands  of  the  stranger.  The  spirit  of 
the  proud  commonwealth  was  so  changed  that  its  burghers,  so  far 
from  giving  any  help  or  comfort  to  the  insurgents,  seem  to  have 
actively  joined  in  driving  them  back.  The  defenders  of  Exeter,  a 
name  which  most  likely  takes  in  both  the  foreign  garrison  and  the 
English  citizens,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  drove  away  the  besiegers 
from  the  walls.  The  flying  insurgents  were  met  by  the  forces  of  the 
two  Earls,  and  paid,  we  are  told,  the  forfeit  of  their  rashness  by  being 
smitten  with  a  great  slaughter. 

The  hopes  of  the  West  were  thus  crushed  once  more.  The  hopes 
of  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border  were  crushed  no  less  utterly,  but  it 
is  not  equally  easy  to  follow  the  march  of  events.  The  besieging 
force  of  Eadric,  English  and  Welsh,  disappeared  from  Shrewsbury, 
after,  it  would  seem,  burning  the  town.*  The  movement  at  StafTord, 
that  one  of  the  three  which  William  looked  on  as  calling  for  his  own 
presence,  still  remained  to  be  put  down.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  time 
to  attend  to  it  The  danger  in  the  North,  where  the  Danes  were 
actually  in  the  land,  where  the  castles  of  York  had  been  broken  down, 
and  the  city  itself  was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  was 
the  greatest  danger  of  all.  William  knew  when  to  pause,  and  he 
knew  also  when  to  act  with  speed  and  energy.  The  over  con6dence 
of  his  commanders  in  York  had  for  once  led  him  astray,  and  the  fall 
of  the  capital  of  the  North  had  been  the  result    As  soon  as  the  news 

^  Ord.  Vtt  514  A,  B.     "Exonlae  cives  two  commanders  were  sent  both  to  Exeter 

Regiiavebant,  non  immemorespressurarum  and  to  Shrewsbury.     But  this  is  unlikely, 

quas  olim  passi  fuerant.     Protinus  ubi  Rex  and   almost  impossible       Brian   however 

hsBC  accepit,  Comites  duos,  Guillelmum  et  was   very   likely   to   be   sent    to    relieve 

Briennum,  laborantibus  subvenire  prsecepit.  Exeter,   and    William,    if   Williana    Fitz- 

Verum  priusquam  illi  Scrobesburiam  per-  Osbem  be  meant,  was  very  likely  to  be 

venissent,  urbe  combust&  hostes  discesse-  sent  to  relieve  Shrewsbury.  One  is  tempted 

rant,  defensores    quoque    Exoniae    subito  to  suspect   that  two  distinct  expeditions 

eniperunt  et  impetu  in  se  obsidentes  abe-  under  William  and  Brian  have  been  rolled 

gerunt.     Fugientibus  ob?ii  Guillelmus  et  by  Orderic  or  by  William  of  Poitiers  into  a 

Briennus  grandi  csede  temeritatem  punie-  joint  expedition  under  the  two. 
runt."     From  this  account,  taken  literally,        '  See  the  last  note, 
we  should  certainly  think  that  the  same 
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came,  he  was  moved  with  grief  and  wrath,'  and  he  at  once  set  forth 
to  avenge  the  blow  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  hinder.  The 
nature  of  the  force  which  he  took  with  him  showed  that  speed  was  the 
main  object.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  emphatic  way  that  it  was  a  force 
of  cavalry.'  Before  Wilfiam  could  reach  the  North,  the  Danish  fleet 
had  withdrawn  into  the  Humber,  and  the  ships  had  been  drawn  up  on 
the  coast  of  Lindesey.'  William  and  his  horsemen,  followed  them. 
The  crews  were  evidently  scattered  over  the  country,  which  William 
seems  to  have  scoured  with  his  horse.  Some  were  overtaken  and 
slain  in  the  marshes  of  the  district ;  others  were  driven  out  of  various 
lurking-places,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  account,  but  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  rough  and  hasty  fortresses,  which 
William  deemed  it  needful  to  level  with  the  ground.*  But  the  mass 
of  the  invaders  made  their  way  to  their  ships,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
Yorkshire  side  of  the  estuary.  There  they  wete  safe  for  the  present. 
William  had  no  naval  force  in  those  waters ;  so  the  Danes  were  left 
for  awhile  to  devise  plans  l^  ^ich  they  might  avenge  both  themselves 
and  their  comrades.^ 

William  had  thus  done  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  means 
immediately  at  his  disposal.  If  he  had  not  crushed  the  invading  host, 
he  had  at  least  made -them  feel  the  force  of  his  hand,  and  he  had 
shown  with  what  speed  he  could  appear  even  in  those  parts  of  his 
Kingdom  where  his  presence  was  least  looked  for.  As  he  had  no 
immediate  means  of  reaching  the  Danes  in  Hcridemess,  he  himself 
went  back  to  put  down  the  insurgents  who  still  held  their  ground  at 
Stafford.  In  Lindesey  he  left  two  trusty  captains  to  guard  that  coast 
against  any  attacks  from  the  Danes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber. 
One  of  these  was  his  brother  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain  and  now  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  thus  soon  called  away  from  his  new  estates  in  the 
West,  and  who  must  have  been  fighting  in  the  flats  of  Lincolnshire  at 
the  very  time  that  the  insurgents  were  besieging  his  own  casde  on  the 
peaked  hill  in  Somerset.  With  him  was  joined  in  command  another 
kinsman,  Robert  Count  of  £u,  the  loyal  son  of  William  and  Lescelina, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.    "  Securo  Regi  casQt  amputati,   ad  infidelium   terrorem,  et   in 

noram    nnntiatur,    terribilitas    hominum  manifestum    judicium,   quod    commissum 

major  qoam  sit  amplificante  fain&  refertur,  sibi  castelium  infideliter  custodierant." 
et  quod  cnm  ipso  dimicaturi  confidenter        '  lb.  5 14  A.     '*  Ipse  illuc  cum  equitatu 

praestolentnr.     Rex  ergo  tarn  dolore  quam  contendit." 

iii  contorbatnr,  ac  ad  hostes  cum  exercitu        '  lb.    **  lUi  vero  metu  magni  bdlatoris 

propciare  conatiiv/'     If  we  may  tmst  tbe  in  Humbram  aufugiunt,  et  ripe  quse  Lin- 

WJDchcster  Annalist  (Ann.  Mon.  ii.  a8),  dissem  attingit  applicant." 
William   showed    his   wrath   towards  his        *  lb.    "Nefarios  quosdam  in  paludibus 

liefeated   servants    in    the   same  way  in  pene    inaccessibilibus    repperit,   gladioque 

which  he  had  shown  it  to  his  defeated  puniit,  ct  aliquot  latibula  diruit." 
nonies  at  Alen9oa ;   **  Muhi  de  castello        '  lb.    **  In  ripam  alteram  evadunt  Dant, 

Utater  egFessi  rem  infaustam  Regi  nwi«  oppeiientcs  ten^>us  quo  se  sociosque  suos 

ti&nmt,  quare  manua  dexterse  et  nasi  sunt  possent  ulciKi." 
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now  enriched  with  vast  estates  in  the  South-Saxon  land,  and  who  held 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Conquest  as  guardian  of  the  castle  on  the 
rocks  of  Hastings.^  William  meanwhile  made  his  way,  no  doubt  iwith 
all  speed,  to  put  down  the  enemies  to  the  south-west  whom  he  had 
been  obliged  to  bear  with  for  a  season.  He  appeared  at  Stafford, 
and  there  is  none  of  his  exploits  of  which  we  should  be  better  pleased 
to  have  full  details.  Our  one  account,  if  vague  and  brief,  is  still 
emphatic.  By  an  easy  success  he  wiped  out  many  of  the  factious 
party.'  But  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  lasting ;  many  entries  in  the 
Survey  show  how  deeply  both  the  town  and  the  shire  of  Stafford 
suffered,  and  how  much  lies  hid  under  the  few  and  pithy  words  of  our 
story.  The  wasted  houses  of  the  town,  the  wasted  lands  of  the  shire, 
the  vast  scale  on  which  the  confiscation  was  carried  out,  show  that 
Staffordshire  must  have  been  the  scene  of  vigorous  resistance,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  marked  out  for  special  vengeance.' 

The  western  and  central  shires  were  thus  subdued ;  Chester  alone, 
the  north-western  angle,  so  to  speak,  of  Western  England,  still 
remained  independent.  But  the  more  pressing  dangers  of  the  North 
at  least  won  for  this  untouched  fortress  of  English  freedom  the 
gloomy  privilege  of  being  devoured  the  last.  For  the  present,  William 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Nottingham,  a  town  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  strongly  fortified  in  his  first  Northern  march.*  This  was  an 
excellent  central  position  from  which  to  watch  at  once  Lindesey, 
York,  and  Chester,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  any  movements  which 
might  even  now  arise  in  the  newly  conquered  districts.  While 
William  was  putting  down  the  movement  at  Stafford,  his  commanders 
had  not  been  idle  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber.  The  people  of  the 
land  were  doubly  the  friends  of  the  invaders.  They  were  bound  to 
the  subjects  of  Swegen  by  the  old  tie  of  the  common  Danish  blood 
which  formed  so  large  an  element  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Lindesey ;  they  were  bound  too  by  their  good  wishes  for  the  success 

*  See  Domesday,  1 8.  comprobanfur.'* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  B.     **  Rex  interim  apud  *  Domesday,  346.     '*  In  burgo  de  Stad- 

Ettafort  quam  plurimos  factiosarum  par*  ford  habet  Rex  in  suo  doniinio  zviii.  bur- 

tium  facili  proventu  delevit."     Here  Or-  genses  et  viii.  vastas  mansioiies;  praeter  has 

deric — can  it  be  William  of  Poitiers? —  habet  Rex  ibi  xxii.  mansiones  de  honore 

stops  to  comment  on   the   general  state  Comitum;  harum  v.  sunt  vasts,  alis  in- 

of  things ;    *'  In  tot  certamiuibus  sanguis  habitantur."     Of  the  houses  belonging  to 

utrimque  multus  effiinditur,  et  tam  inermis  other  lords,  all  foreigners,  ninety-five  were 

quam  armata  plebs  diversis  infortuniis  hinc  inhabited  and  thirty-six  waste.     The  entry 

iude   miserabiliter   concutitur.      Lex   Dei  of  **  wasta "   often   occurs   in    the  sbire, 

passim  violatur  et  ecclesiasticus  rigor  pene  especially  in  a  long  list  of  Crown  lands  in 

ab  omnibus  dissolvitur.     Casdes  niiserorum  246.     There  are  no  large  English  land- 

multipHcantUT.  animseque  cupiditatis  et  irae  owners,  but  there  is  a  list  of  Thegns  at 

stimulis  stimulantur  ac  sauciantur,  et  cater-  the  end,  among  whom  we  find  the  North- 

vatim  hinc  inde  ad  infema  raptantur,  dacn-  hunibrian  Gamel.     See  ?ol.  ii.  p.  331. 

nate    Deo,  cujus   judicia   esse    justissima  *  See  abore,  p.  133. 
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of  their  helpers  in  the  common  cause.  The  joyful  season  of  Christ- 
mas was  drawing  near,  and  the  men  of  Lindesey  called  their  Danish 
friends  to  join  them  in  the  feasts  with  which  they  enlivened  the  gloom 
of  winter.  The  Danes  landed,  and  shared  in  the  entertainments  of 
thdr  English  hosts.  But  the  Norman  Earls  came  upon  them,  when 
they  were  unprepared,  in  the  moment  of  festivity.  The  hospitable 
board  was  stained  with  blood,  and  the  Danes  were  driven  back  with 
much  slaughter  to  their  ships.'  But  it  was  presently  rumoured  that 
feasting  on  a  grander  scale  and  on  a  more  important  spot  was 
thought  of.  The  Danes,  and  no  doubt  their  English  friends  also, 
were  purposing  to  keep  the  Midwinter  Feast  at  York.'  This,  as  well 
as  what  follows,  shows  either  that  some  considerable  part  of  the  city 
must  have  escaped  the  flames,  or  else  that,  as  so  often  happened 
in  those  days,  the  damage  had  already  begun  to  be  repaired  by 
the  rebuilding  of  houses  which  were  mainly  of  wood.'  To  hinder 
this  enterprise,  or  again  to  surprise  his  enemies  in  the  moment 
of  rejoicing,  William  set  forth  from  Nottingham.  He  marched  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Aire.  That  stream  flows  from  the  high  lands 
which  so  long  divided  the  Northumbrian  Angles  from  the  Northern 
Welsh,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  Ouse  below  the  hermitage  which 
was  perhaps  already  growing  into  the  minster  of  Selby,  hard  by  the 
spot  which  was  in  after  times  to  become  the  site  of  the  palace  and 
minster  of  Howden.  The  spot  itself  where  William  reached  the  stream 
is  marked  out  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  castles  reared  by  those  whom  the  event  of  that  campaign 
was  to  set  as  lords  over  Northern  England,  It  was  near  the  place 
where  Ilbert  of  Lacy  raised  that  renowned  fortress,  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster^  and  of  the  mysterious  death 
of  the  deposed  Richard,*  which,  most  likely  from  the  incident  of 
this  very  march,  received  the  Romance  name  of  Pontefract.  The 
fortress  however,  all  whose  remains  seem  to  be  of  much  later  date, 
does  not,  like  so  many  others,  overhang  a  river  at  its  feet.  The 
actual  spot  of  William's  encampment  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
mills  and  wharfs  and  factories  of  the  modem  town  of  Castleford. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  B,  C.     '*  Dant  aliquam-         '  See  toI.  i.  pp.  334,  141. 
dio  deiitoere.     Verom  postqnam  tuta  tunt,        *  On  the  execution  of  Thomas  of  Lan- 

opiDati  oonviviis  provincialium  (qose  vulgo  caster  "  extra  villam  de  Ponte  Fracto/'  see 

firaum  appellant)  illecti  ad  terrain  egredi-  Walsingham,  i.  165,  ed.  Riley,  and  Rymer, 

nntar.    Ambo  Comites  ex  improviso  eos  ii.  493 ;  and  on  the  miracles  wrought  at 

ioradttnt,  epiilas  cruore  confundunt,  instant  his  tomb,  see  the  other  writ  in  ii.  525. 
trepfdis,  ad  naves  usque  csedendo  fugientes         '  I   am   not  bound   to   determine   the 

peneqauntnr."  manner  of  death  of  Richard  the  Second, 

'  lb.  514  C.    "  Divulgatur  iterum  eos-  but  I  suppose  that  we  may  safely  use  the 

dem  latmnculos  Eboracnm  ad  venire,  qua  words  of  Walsingham  (ii.  245),  **  Clausit 

aatalem  Dominicum  celebrent,  seseque  ad  diem   extremum  apud  castnim  de  Ponte 

pnefiandnm  prsBparent**  Fracto." 
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That  name  shows  itself  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  foundation 
of  llbert,  while  at  the  same  time  it  marks  the  spot  as  having  been 
used  as  a  place  for  crossing  the  river  in  much  earlier  times.  The 
stream  is  now  spanned  by  a  bridge,  but,  if  that  bridge  had  any 
predecessor  in  the  days  before  William,  it  had  been  broken  down 
by  the  enemy.*  The  Aire  at  this  point  is  now  navigable,  at  all 
events  for  the  keels  of  the  country,  but  it  is  described  as  being 
at  the  time  of  William's  coming  impassable  alike  by  boats  and 
by  fording.^  We  need  not  however  take  this  as  implying  more  than 
the  incidental  condition  of  the  stream  during  the  winter  months. 
William,  we  are  told,  rejected  the  counsels  alike  of  those  who 
proposed  to  retreat  and  of  those  who  suggested  the  repair  of  the 
bridge.  The  bridge  might  supply  a  means  of  passage  for  the  enemy, 
or  an  attack  might  be  made  upon  them  while  they  were  still  engaged 
in  the  work.^  William  preferred  to  remain  idle  for  three  whole 
weeks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire,*  whUe,  as  the  story  impUes,  the 
left  bank  was  lined  by  at  least  a  detachment  of  the  insurgents  and 
their  allies.  This  is  not  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Brihtnoth ;'  we  may 
add  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  William  himself.  The  tale  goes 
on  to  say  that  all  this  while  a  valiant  man  named  Lisois*  was  carefully 
seeking  for  a  ford  both  above  and  below  the  camp.''  At  last,  after 
much  search  over  difficult  ground,  a  ford  was  found.  Lisois,  at 
the  head  of  sixty  horsemen,  crossed  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy  on  the  other  sfde.  The  English  tried  to  hinder  the  passage 
of  Lisois  and  his  men,  but  they  were  themselves  defeated  and  dis- 
persed.®     On  the  next  day  Lisois  returned  to  the  camp  with  the  good 

^  The  name  Pons  Fractus,  though  it  is  non  esse  respondet,  ne  hostis  repcnte  super 

not  found  in  Domesday,  must  have  been  eos  irrucret,  et  inferendae  cladis  occasionem 

known  to  Ordertc,  probably  to  William  of  in  ipso  opere  haberet." 
Poitiers.     It  exists  in  English  only  iu  its        *  Ih.     *■  Tres  hebdomades  iUic  detinen- 

Romance    form.      It   is  therefore   almost  tur.*' 
certain  that  the  name  was  given  soon  after         ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
the  place  was  brought  into  notice  by  thic        *  The  only  notice  «f  this  Lisois  which 

incident  in  William's  march.     It  thenefore  I  can  find  in  Domesday  is  in  iu  49  6,  where 

follows  that  a  bridge  was  actually  broken  he   appears   in   possession,  but  seemingly 

down  at  the  time.     The  difficulty  arising  illegal  possession,  of  a   small  holding  in 

from  the  distance  between  the  town  and  Essex.   Half  a  hide  was  held  by  "  ii.  frand 

castle  of  Pontefract  and  the  possible  site  homines,"  **  quam  occupavit  Lisoisus,  quia 

of  any  real  pons  fraetut  is  e^ual  in  any  unus  illorum  utlagaviL" 
case.  »  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.     "  Deniqae  Lisois, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.   *'  Properans  illo  Rex  audax  miles,  quem  de  Monasteriis  agnomi- 

e  Snotingeham,  praepeditur  ad  Fracti-pontis  nabant,  flumen  summopere  attenlabat,  et 

aquam  impatientem  vadi,  nee  navigio  usi-  vadum  supra  infraque  qusritabat." 
tatam."     Fracitu  Pontt  as  distinguished        '  lb.  **  Per  multam  demum  difficultatem 

from  the  more  usual  Pons  Fractust  shows  locum  transmeabilem  deprehendit,  et  cum 

the  name  in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  Ix.  magnanimis  equitibus  pertransivit,  super 

description  to  a  proper  name.  quos  hostium  multitudo  uruit,  sed  his  actr- 

'  lb.   **  Reditum  suadentibus  non  acqui-  rime  repvguantibtis  non  pnevakiit." 
escit,  pontem  fieri  volentibus  id  opportunum 
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news.  The  army  marched  to  the  sj)ot;  they  forded  the  river  at 
the  point  which  he  showed  them,  and  thence  made  their  way  towards 
York,  through  woods,  marshes,  hills,  and  valleys,  along  a  narrow 
track  through  which  two  could  not  go  abreast'  This  description, 
as  well  as  the  evident  distance  of  the  ford  from  Pontefract,  seems 
to  show  that,  if  the  tale  is  to  be  trusted,  the  ford  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  hilly  country  far  up  the  river,  and  that  the  march  to  York 
must  have  been  made  by  a  roundabout  course  indeed.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  imderstand  that  fords  which  were  available  in  summer  would 
be  useless  when  the  stream  was  swollen  by  the  floods  of  winter,  and 
that  the  means  of  crossing  had  to  be  looked  for  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  camp.  But  it  must  have  been  no  small  obstacle  which 
caused  William  to  lose  so  much  time  at  such  a  moment,  and  to  reach 
the  object  of  his  march  by  such  a  roundabout  and  difficult  way, 
when  the  Roman  road  leading  straight  over  the  flat  country  from 
Pontefract  to  York  lay  invitingly  before  his  eyes.  It  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  some  part  of  the  seemingly  wasted  time  was  spent 
in  those  negotiations  with  the  Danish  commander  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  utter  and  shameful  failure  of  his  whole  enterprise.' 

At  last  William  for  the  third  time  drew  near  to  York.  I  wish  we 
could  believe  the  tale  of  some  later  writers,  who  tell  us  that  he  met 
with  a  valiant  resistance,  and  that  the  city  was  taken  only  by  storm 
with  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  men.'  But  it  seems  plain  that  he 
entered  the  city  or  its  ruins,  and  found  no  man  to  withstand  him. 
The  Northumbrians  had  gone  each  man  to  his  home  after  their  first 
great  success,^  and  we  hear  nothing  which  shows  that  their  forces  had 
been  again  brought  together.  Of  the  Danes  we  are  expressly  told  that 
the  news  of  their  flight  was  brought  to  William  before  he  had  reached 
the  city.'  His  first  object  was  once  more  to  secure  its  possession.  A 
force  was  left  at  York,  with  orders  to  begin  at  once  with  the  repair  of  the 
castles,  which  were  once  more  to  hold  the  metropolis  of  the  North  in 

^  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.    "Poctero  die  Litois  (i.  ic),  in  which  the  taking  of  York  by 

rerefsos  prodit  vadum,  nee  mora,  traducitur  Waltheof  and  its  recovery  by  William  are 

eiercitas.  Itur  per  silvat,  paludes,  montana,  jumbled  together  in  the  wildest  way.  Thierry 

nlks,  arctifsimo  tramite  ^jui  binof  latenn  might  have  strengthened  himself  by  the  more 

liter  ire  noo  patiebatar."  respectable  authority  of  William  of  Jumi^ges 

'  This  is  the  probable  suggestion  of  Sir  (via.  40)  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii. 

Francis  Falgrave,  iii.  455.  ^49).     But  both  these  writers  seem  to  roll 

'  The  elaborate  picture  drawn  by  Thierry  together  all  the  takings  and  retakings  of 

(^  the  dearly  bought  victory  on  the  part  of  York  into  a  single  **  Eboracencis  pugna." 

the  Normans  after  a  long  defence  of  which  There  ic  nothing  in  Orderic  or  in   the 

"leroi  Edgar*'  is  the  hero,  seenu  simply  Chronicles  to  make  us  think  that  William 

to  come  from  a   misunderstanding   of  a  at  this  time  met  with  any  resistance  at  all. 
pasfage  of  Matthew   of  Westminster,   if        ^  See  above,  p.  181. 
that  be  the  right  name,  which  is  itself  a        *  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.     '*  Eboraeo  appro- 

misQodcrstanding  of  a  passage  of  Roger  of  pinquatura  est,  sed  Daaos  aufiigisse  nuntia- 

Weodover  (ii.  7)  and  Matthew  of  Paris  turn  est." 
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subjection.^  And  now  came  that  fearful  deed,  half  of  policy,  half  of 
vengeance,  which  has  stamped  the  name  of  William  with  infamy,  and 
which  forms  a  clearly  marked  stage  in  the  downward  course  of  his 
moral  being.  He  had  embarked  in  a  wrongful  undertaking;  but 
hitherto  we  cannot  say  that  he  had  aggravated  the  original  wrong  by 
reckless  or  wanton  cruelties.  But,  as  ever,  wrong  avenged  itself  by 
leading  to  deeper  wrong.  The  age  was  a  stern  one,  and  hitherto 
William  had  certainly  not  sinned  against  the  public  opinion  of  the 
age.  Hitherto  he  had  been  on  the  whole  a  merciful  conqueror.  He 
had  shown  that  he  belonged  to  another  type  of  beings  from  the  men 
who  had  wasted  his  own  Duchy  in  his  childhood,  and  from  the  men 
on  whom  Siward  and  Tostig  had  striven  to  put  some  check  within  the 
land  which  he  had  now  won.*  Siward  and  Tostig  were  both  of  them 
men  of  blood,  stained  with  the  guilt  of  private  murder,  from  which  we 
may  be  sure  that  William  would  have  shrunk  at  any  time  of  his  life. 
But  we  may  be  no  less  sure  that  Siward  and  Tostig,  harsh  as  they 
were,  would  have  shrunk  from  the  horrors  which  William  now  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  inflict  on  Northern  England.  The  harryings 
of  which  Sussex  and  Kent  had  seen  something  on  his  first  landing* 
were  now  to  be  carried  out,  far  more  systematically,  far  more  unflinch- 
ingly, through  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  several  neighbouring 
shires.*  The  King  took  the  work  of  destruction  as  his  personal 
share  of  the  conquest  of  Northumberland.  He  left  others  to  build  bis 
castles  in  York;  he  left  others  to  watch  the  Danish  fleet  in  the 
Humber ;  but  he  himself  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  through  its  wildest  and  most  difficult  regions,  alike  to  punish 
the  past  revolts  of  its  people  and  to  cripple  their  power  of  engaging 
in  such  revolts  for  the  time  to  come.  That  all  who  resisted  were 
slain  with  the  sword  ^  was  a  matter  of  course ;  Harold  had  done  as 
much  as  that  in  his  great  campaign  against  Gruffydd.*  But  now  Wil- 
liam went  to  and  fro  over  points  a  hundred  miles  from  one  another,^ 
destroying,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  life  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
mere  plunder,  which  may  at  least  enrich  the  plunderer;  the  work  of 

^  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.     "Rex  tribunos  et  mo*  exercitu  mox coogregato. in  Northym- 

prsBsides  cum  armatorum  manu,  qui  restau-  briam  efiierato  properavit  animo,  eamqve 

rarent  in   urbe   casteUa,   direxit,   et  alios  per  totam  hiemem  deyastare.  hominesque 

nihilominus  in   rip&   Humbrae,  qui   Danis  trucidare,   et    multa    mala    non   cessabat 

resisterent,  reliqvit."  agere."    Fuller  details  come  from  Ordcric, 

^  See  rol.  ii.  p.  254.  the  Evesham  History,  and  other  soorces. 

»  Sec  vol.  iii.  pp.  375,  357.  '    »  Ord.  Vit.  514  D.    "Plerosquc  gladio 

*  The  great  harrying  of  the  North  is  vindice  ferit,  aliorum  latebras  evertit,  terras 
mentioned  briefly  but  emphatically  in  the  devastat,  et  domos  cum  rd>us  omnibus  con* 
Chronicles,  1069;   '  pa  se  kyng  ))is  ge-  cremat." 
axode,  ]>a  for  he  northward  mid  carle  his  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
fyrde  |>e  he  gegaderian  mihte,  and  )>a  scire  '  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.     **  Spatio  centum  mil- 
mid   ealle   forhcrgode    and   aweste."     So  Uariorum  castra  ejus  diffunduntur.** 
Florence ;  "  Quod  ubi  Regi  innotuit  Willel- 
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William  at  this  time  was  simple  unmitigated  havoc.  Houses  were 
everywhere  burned  with  all  that  was  in  them ;  stores  of  corn,  goods 
and  property  of  every  kind,  were  brought  together  and  destroyed  in 
the  like  sort;  even  living  animals  seem  to  have  been  driven  to  perish 
in  the  universal  burning.^  The  authentic  records  of  the  Conquest 
give  no  hint  of  any  exceptions  being  made  or  favour  being  shown  in 
any  part  of  the  doomed  region.  But  local  legends  as  usual  supply 
their  tale  of  wonder.  Beverley  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  its 
heavenly  patron,  the  canonized  Archbishop  John."  The  King  had 
pitched  his  camp  seven  miles  from  the  town,  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  people  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  had  taken  shelter  with  all 
their  precious  things  in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  which  was  afforded  by 
the  frithstool  of  the  saint.'  On  hearing  this,  some  plunderers,  seem- 
ingly without  the  royal  orders,*  set  forth  to  make  a  prey  of  the 
town  and  of  those  who  had  sought  shelter  in  it.  They  entered 
Beverley  without  meeting  with  any  resistance,  and  made  their  way  to 
the  churchyard,  where  a  vast  crowd  of  people  was  gathered  together.* 
The  leader  of  the  band,  Toustain  by  name* — not,  let  us  hope,  the  son 
of  Rolf,  the  standard-bearer  of  Senlac'' — marked  out  an  old  man  in 
goodly  S4>parel  with  a  golden  bracelet  on  his  arm.*  This  was  doubt- 
less the  badge  of  his  official  rank,  or  the  prize  which  Harold  or  Siward 
or  some  other  bracelet-giver*  had  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  good 
service  against  Scot  or  Briton  or  Northman.  The  Englishman  fled 
within  the  walls  of  the  minster.  The  sacrilegious  Toustain,  sword  in 
hand,  spurred  his  horse  within  the  consecrated  doors.^^  But  the  ven- 
geance of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  did  not  slumber.     The  horse  fell 

>  Ord.  Vit.  514  D.    '*  Jussit  ir&  stimu-        *  lb.     **  Quidam  milttes  nptols  assueti 

laDte  segetibus  et  pecoribns  cum  vasis  et  Beverlacum  armati  petieniut." 
OQini  genere  alimeatorum  repleri,  et  igne         '  lb.     *•*  Ad  sq>ta  coemiterii,  quo  territa 

iojecto  penitus  omnia  simul  comburi,  et  totius  populi  multitttdo  confluxerat,  ausu 

lie  omnem  alimoniam  per  totam  regionem  temerario  progrediuiitur." 
Traos-hombranam  pariter  devastari."  '  lb.     **  Primicerius  Turstinus." 

'  On  the  history  and  legends  of  Saint        ^  See  above,  p.  35. 
John  of  Bererley  (Bishop  of  Hexham  687-         *  Al.  Be  v.  u.  s.    '*  Quemdam  veteraoum 

705,  of  York  705-718,  died  731),   see  pretiosius  indutum,  auream  in  brachio  ar« 

Baeda,  ▼.  a-6.     We  get  another  instance  millam  ferentem." 

of  his  worship  in  the  account  of  the  Battle        '  Compare  in  the  Song  of  Brunanburh 

of  the  Standard  in  Richard  of  Hexham,  the  description  of  ^thelstan  as  *'  beoma 

XScriptt  5ai,  where  his  banner  is  brought  beahgifa,**  and  again  in  the  Song  of  MaN 

fonh,  along  with  those  of  Saint  Peter  of  4pn  ^Thorpe,  Anaiecta,  13a) ; 
York  and  Saint  Wilfrith  oi  Ripon.  "  Heton  Oe  secgan, 

'  The  legend  is  told  by  Alfred  of  Bever*  ]MBt  )>u  most  sendan  ra'Se 

lej,  139,  ed.  Heame.     Beverley  was  the  beagas  wiO  gebeorge." 

"  vaicnm  asylom."    The  Normans  hear         ^^  Al.  Bev.  1 39.    **  Eztracto  quo  erat 

"omnem  iUius  regionis  popnlum  illuc  ad  prscinctus  gbdio,  per  medium  plebis  at* 

picem  Sancti  venisse,  et  omnia   pretiosa  tonitse,   super    emissarium    furens    senem 

sua  secom  de  tulisset."    The  allusion  is  persequttur  .  .  intra  valvas   ecdesiae  jam 

plainly  to  the  famous  Frithitool,  pene  fbgiendo  exstinctum  insequitur." 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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with  its  neck  broken,  and  Toustain  himself,  smitten  in  his  own  person, 
his  arms  and  legs  all  twisted  behind  his  back,  no  longer  seemed  a  man 
but  a  monster.^  His  affrighted  comrades  laid  aside  all  their  schemes 
of  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  humbly  implored  the  mercy  of  the 
saint'  They  made  their  way  back  to  William  and  told  him  the  tale 
of  wonder.  The  King  had  already  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the 
church  of  Saint  John,^  and  now,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  saint,  he 
summoned  the  chief  members  of  the  Chapter  before  him,  and  again 
confirmed  all  their  possessions  by  charters  under  the  royal  seal.*  He 
added  new  grants  of  land  and  precious  gifts  for  the  adomment  of  l^e 
minster,*  and,  what  was  of  more  immediate  value  than  all,  that  there 
might  be  no  further  danger  of  the  peace  of  Saint  John  being  broken, 
he  at  once  broke  up  his  camp  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  a  place  far  removed  from  the  hallowed  spot* 

The  lands  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  were  thus,  according  to  the 
local  legend,  sp^^red  amid  the  general  havoc,  and  remained  tilled  while 
all  around  was  a  wilderness.''  The  long  abiding  traces  of  the  destruc- 
tion which  was  now  wrought  were  its  most  fearful  feature.  The 
accounts  of  the  immediate  ravaging  are  graphic  and  terrible  enough, 
but  they  are  perhaps  outdone  in  significance  by  the  passionless  witness 
of  the  great  Survey,  the  entries  of  "  Waste,"  "  Waste,"  "  Waste," 
attached  through  page  after  page  to  the  Yorkshire  lordships  which, 
seventeen  years  after,  had  not  recovered  from  the  blow.®    Indeed  we 

'  Al.  Bcv.  139.   *'£cce  equus  id  quo  se>-  coafirxntvit."    The  chief  of  these  former 

derat  fracto  colic  corniit^et  ipse,  facie  jam  benefactors   was   ^thebtan,    the    second 

deformi  post  tergum  vers&  manibus  pedibvs-  founder  of  the  church  in  its  secular  shape, 

que  retortis,  yeiut  monstnim  informe  om-  See  the  legend  in  Bromton,X  Scriptt.  838. 

oium  in  se  mirantium  ora  convertit.'*   It  is  1  suspect  &at  this  present  confirmation  is 

curious  to  see  how  Thierry  (L  319)  waters  a  legendary  version  of  the  earlier  one  in 

down  the  miracle;  *'son  cheval,  glissant  sur  Ealdred's  time. 

le  pav^,  s'abattit  et  le  froissa  dans  sa  chute."  '  lb.     *'  Ne  ipse  praedecessomm  snomm 

Of  course  this  is 'likely  enough  to  have  munificentiis  esset  impar,  prariatmm  ecde- 

been  the  kernel  of  truth  in  the  legend,  siam  pretiosis  donis  decorarit,  et  possession 

but  no  man  has  a  right  to  tell  the  tale  in  nibus  ampHavit.*' 

this  shape  as  if  it  were  undoubted  fact.  *  lb.     *'  Ne  exerciti!^  'sni  Ticinitate  pax 

On  stories  of  this  kind,  tee  the  profound  ecclesiae  ab   eo  firraata  dissiolveretnr,   so- 

remarks  of  Professor  Stubbs  in  his  Preface  nantibus  per  esercitudi  classicis  statim  a 

to  D«  InvemtiofUt  xxvii-xxix.  loco  recessit,  et  valde  procul  inde  tentoiia 

'  lb.    '*  Stupefacti  et  ezterriti  socii  ejus,  figi  pnecepit." 

projectis  armis  et  deposit^  ferocitate,  ad  ^  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  966.    **  Nee  terra 

impetrandam  Sancti  Jobannis  misericordiam  altqaa  erat  culta,  excepto   solo  territorio 

convertuntur."  beati  Johannis  Beverlad ;  nam  ibi  qvidam 

*  See  above,  p.  136.  R-cgis  miles,  collo  equi  soi  firacto  et  fade 

*  lb.  '*Rex,  audita  virtute  gloriosi  propri&  retortft,  rindictam  incunrebat.** 
oonfessoris,  verensque  similem  ultionem  de  *  I  take  at  a  venture  pp.  305,  305  &. 
ceteris,  accersitis  ad  se  majoribus  ecclciiiB,  After  a  long  string  of  places  we  nad, 
quacwnque  priorum  Regum  vel  prindpum  **  omnia  wasta  prsetcr  Engdbi."  After 
Ijbertate  eidem  eoclesise  fuerant  €ollata«another  such  Kst,  "omnes  sunt  wattK  ex- 
regi4  avctoritate  et  sigilli  sui  munirainecepto  Wirueltun."    The  entr  y of  "wasta* 
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maybe  inclined  to  ask  whether  Northern  England  ever  fully  recovered 
from  the  blow  till  that  great  developement  of  modern  times  which 
has  reversed  the  respective  importance  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
For  nine  years  at  least  no  attempt  was  made  at  tilling  the  ground ; 
between  York  and  Durham  every  town  stood  uninhabited ;  their  streets 
became  lurking-places  for  robbers  and  wild  beasts.*  Even  a  genera- 
tion later  the  passing  traveller  beheld  with  sorrow  the  ruins  of  famous 
towns,  with  their  lofty  towers  rising  above  the  forsaken  dwellings,  the 
fields  lying  untilled  and  tenandess,  the  rivers  flowing  idly  through  the 
wilderness.'  At  the  time  the  scene  was  so  fearful  that  the  con- 
temporary writers  seem  to  lack  words  to  set  forth  its  full  horrors. 
Men,  women,  and  children  died  of  hunger ;  they  laid  them  down  and 
died  in  the  roads  and  in  the  fields,  and  there  was  no  man  to  bury 
them.'  Those  who  survived  kept  up  life  on  strange  and  unaccustomed 
food.  The  flesh  of  cats  and  dogs  was  not  disdained,  and  the  teachin}; 
which  put  a  ban  on  the  flesh  of  the  horse  as  the  food  of  Christian 
men  was  forgotten  under  the  stress  of  hunger.  Nay,  there  were  those 
who  did  not  shrink  from  keeping  themselves  alive  on  the  flesh  of  their 
own  kind.*  Others,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  our  old  records,  bowed 
their  necks  for  meat  in  the  evil  days.  They  became  slaves  to  any 
one  who  would  feed  them,  sometimes,  when  happier  days  had  come, 
to  be  set  free  by  the  charity  of  their  masters.*     Before  the  end  of 

ocam  also  in  tweDty-foor  other  places  in  grinus,  ingemit,8iqnis>siiperestTetusincoIa, 
those  two  pages.  These  are  on  lands  be-  non  agnosdt.*'  Are  we  to  see  in  these 
longing  to  the  two  great  Earls  Robert  and  heaven-reaching  towers  the  tall  slender  un- 
Hngh.  The  destruction  however  was  not  buttressed  steeples  of  our  earliest  Roman- 
spread  quite  equaJly  over  the  whole  land,  esque  ?** 

In  pp.  319,  519  6,  the  fatal  word  occurs  '  Sim.  Dun.  u.s.  "Erat  horror  ad  in- 
only  nine  times.  Among  the  places  which  tuendum  per  domos,  plateas,  et  itinera 
esoped  we  find  the  names  of  **Barnebttrg"  cadavera  humana  dissolvi,  et  tabes centia 
and  "  Sproteburg.'*  Sprotburgh  has  its  putredine  cum  fcstore  horrendo  scaturire 
frithstool  as  well  as  Beverley,  and  it  is  vesmibus.  Neq^e  enim  superat  qui  ea 
hard  that  it  has  not  also  its  legend.  humo  cooperiret,   omnibus  vd  exstinctis 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Regg.  X079,  P-  ^.'»  gladio  et  fame,  vel  propter  famem  patemum 

Hinde.  **  Interea  ita  terr&  cultore  destitute,  solum  relinquentibus." 

bta  ubique  soKtudo  patebat  per  novem  *  Flor.  Wig-,   1069.     "Normannis  An- 

aonos.      Inter  Eboraomi    et    Dnnelmum  gliam    vastantibus^    in     Northymbrift    et 

msqaam  villa  inhabitata,  bestiarum  tantum  quibusdam  aliis  provinciis  anno  prsecedenti, 

et  latronum  htibula  magno  itinerantibus  sed  prsesenti  et  subsequenti  fere  per  totam 

iuOTe  timori."  AngKam,  maxime  per  Northymbriam  et  per 

'  W1H.  Malm.  iii.  449.     "Itaqne  pro-  contiguas  iHi  provincias,  adeo  fames  prse- 

▼inciae    quondam    fertilis    et    tyrannorum  valuit,  ut  homines  cquinam,  caninam,  cat- 

DutricnlaB  incendio,  praedft,  sanguine,  nervi  tinam,  et  carnem  comedereot  humanam." 

SDcdsi ;  humus  per  sexaginta  et  eo  amplius  *  There  is  a  most  remarkable  document 

milfiaria  omnffariam  inculta;  nudum  onv-  >a.  Cod..  Dipl.  iv.  263,  in  which  a  lady 

nium  solum  utqut  ad  hoe  etiam  tempus;  named  GcatflaBd  sets  free  several  persons, 

nrbes  olim  praeclaras,  turres  proceritate  suft  who  are  >  mentioned    by  name,  with   the 

in  ccdnm  niinantes,  agrof  betos  pascuis,  striking  addition,  **and  eal!e  ^a  men  )>e 

irriguos  fluviii,  si  quis  modo  videt  pere-  heonon  heora  heSfod  for  hyra  mete  on  t>im 

O    2 
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the  year,  Yorkshire  was  a  wilderness.  The  bodies  of  its  inhabitants 
were  rotting  in  the  streets,  in  the  highways,  or  on  their  own  hearth- 
stones ;  and  those  who  had  escaped  from  sword,  fire,  and  hunger, 
had  fled  out  of  the  land. 

The  harrying  of  Northern  England  was  a  deed  which  was  de- 
nounced by  men  not  indisposed  to  make  the  best  of  William's  deeds 
as  a  deed  on  which  the  wrath  of  God  was  sure  to  follow.*  To 
his  own  conscience  it  was  perhaps  reconciled  by  the  thought  that,  after 
all,  he  had  shed  no  blood  except  in  open  fighting.  He  had  spared  the 
lives  of  rebels  whom  a  less  merciful  prince  might  have  doomed  to  the 
slaughter.  His  vengeance  fell  only  on  the  lands  and  goods  which 
were  his  own  lawful  forfeit,  and  if  their  former  owners  died  of  hunger 
through  their  loss,  that  was  no  guilt  of  his.  All  this,  ail  that  had  gone 
before,  all  that  was  to  come  after,  was  to  be  done  and  suffered  that 
William  might  win  and  wear  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of  those 
whose  gift  it  was  had  given  to  another.  And,  as  if  in  mockery, 
William  decreed  to  show  himself  in  all  the  pomp  of  kingship  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  which  he  had  wasted.  He  would  remind  men  that 
all  that  he  had  done  was  not  the  act  of  a  lawless  invader  overcoming 
his  foreign  enemies,  but  the  act  of  a  lawful  King  subduing  the  rebels 
who  had  again  and  again  risen  against  him,  who  had  slain  his  garri- 
sons and  broken  down  his  castles.  The  Christmas  Feast  was  this 
year  (1069-1070)  to  be  kept,  not  in  the  new  minster  of  Eadward  at 
Westminster  or  of  Ealdred  at  Gloucester,'  but  amid  the  ruins  of 

yflom  dagum."  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  injustum  rabidx  famis  lancea  aeque  trans- 
England,  i.  196),  who  mentions  other  fixit,  laudare  non  audeo.  Nam  dum  inuo- 
examples  of  the  practice,  refers  this  deed  cuos  infantes  juvenesque  veruantes  et 
to  a  time  '*  as  late  as  the  Norman  Con-  floridos  canitie  seues  fame  periclitari  video ; 
quest."  From  the  words  which  follow,  in  misericordia  motus  miserabilis  populi  moe- 
which  Gospatric  is  mentioned,  the  docu- .  roribus  et  anxietatibus  magis  condoleo, 
ment  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  year  quam  frivolis  adulationibus  inutiliter  stu- 
1070.  Geatflaed  sets  free  another  party  of  deo.  Prseterea  indubitanter  affero  quod 
slaves,  who  are  described  as  *'  ))a  men  be  impune  non  remittetur  tarn  feralis  occisio. 
heo  ^ingede  xt  Cwcspatrike."  All  the  Summos  enim  et  imos  intuetur  omnipotei:s 
names  are  English  or  Danish.  This  ex-  Judex,  et  aeque  omnium  facta  discutiet  ac 
ample  illustrates  the  general  description  of  puniet  districtissimus  vtndex,  ut  palam 
Simeon  of  Durham  (85),  **  Alii  in  siervitutem  omnibus  enodat  Dei  perpetua  lex.'*  This 
perpetuam  sese  vendtfent,  dummodo  quali-  passage  is  valuable,  even  if  it  be  simply 
tercumque  miserabilem  vitam  sustenta-  the  comment  of  Orderic,  whose  sense  of 
rent."  right  and  wrong  was  keen  enough.  But 
^  Ord.  Vit.  514  D,  515  A.  *'  Nusquam  it  becomes  of  tenfold  value,  if  we  can  be- 
tant&  crudelitate  usus  est  Guillelmus,  hie  lieve  that  he  copied  it  from  William  of 
turpiter  vitio  succubuit,  dum  iram  suam  Poitiers.  It  would  show  that  there  were 
regere  coiitempsit ;  et  reos  innocuosque  bounds  beyond  which  even  that  abandoned 
pari  animat  versione  peremit.  ...  In  flatterer  refused  to  follow  his  hero, 
multls  GuilUlmum  nostra  libenter  extulit  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  298. 
relatio:  sed  in  hoc  quod  una  justum  et 
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the  houses  and  churches  of  the  wasted  metropolis  of  the  North.  The 
Crown  which  Ealdred  had  placed  on  William's  head  was  to  be  worn 
in  his  own  city,  when  there  was  no  Northumbrian  Primate  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  King,  and  only  the  blackened  walls  of  the  minster  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  ceremony.  Still  the  form  was  gone  through,  doubtless  with 
such  diminished  splendour  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  The  Crown 
and  all  the  other  badges  of  royalty  were  brought  from  Winchester ;  the 
anny  was  left  encamped  without  the  city,  and  King  William,  not  King 
Eadgar  or  King  Swegen,  held  the  Christmas  Feast  in  York.*  It  was 
doubtless  at  this  grim  Midwinter  Gemot  that  the  main  settlement  of 
Yorkshire  took  place.  It  must  have  been  now  that  the  Breton  Alan 
received  that  vast  grant  of  land  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  the  North.'  In  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  that 
land  of  dales  and  streams,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  dark  Swale,  he  reared  the  castle  which,  under  its  French  name  of 
Richmond,  so  long  remained  as  a  link  between  the  English  Earldom 
and  the  Breton  Duchy .^  A  hall,  a  keep,  a  chapel,  either  of  this  or  of  the 
next  age,  survive  to  tell  of  the  proud  state  of  its  early  lords,  but  how 
much  of  them  is  actually  the  work  of  the  first  founder  may  remain  a 
problem  for  the  architectural  antiquary.*  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
castle  a  town,  as  usual,  arose,  and  the  borough  of  Richmond  gained 
importance  enough  to  give  its  name  to  new  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
divisions  of  the  surrounding  country.*  The  bounty  of  the  Earls  and 
their  followers  surrounded  the  castle  with  ecclesiastical  foundations. 
A  stately  parish  church  arose  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine Priory,  a  cell  to  Saint  Mary  of  York,  crowned  the  opposite 
height  beyond  the  river.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  among 

'  Ord.  Vit  515  A,  B.     "Inter  bella  of  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Gaillelmus  ex  dyitate  Giienta  jubet  adferri  ^  I  cannot  find  any  authentic  dates  for 

coronam,  aliaque  ornamenta  regalia  et  vasa,  the  different  parts  of  the  castle  of  Rich- 

et  dimisso   exercitu   in  castris  Eboracum  mond,  one  of  the  finest  Norman  buildings 

pergit,  ibique  Natale  Salvatoris  nostri  con-  in  the  kingdom.     Gale  attributes  the  build* 

celebrat.*'     This  is  confirmed  by  the  Wor-  ing  of  the  great  tower  to  Conan,  the  fourth 

cester  Chronicle,  1069 ;  **  And  se  kyng  waes  Earl,  1 145-1 171.     It  would  seem  to  be  of 

):one  midwintres  daig  on  Eoferwic."  late  Norman  date,  but  retaining  an  earlier 

'  In  Domesday,  309,  Alan  appears  as  entrance.     The  hall  overhanging  the  river  ^ 

third  among  the  lay  landowners  in  York-  struck  me  as  possibly  earlier  than  the  keep. 

sbire,  after  the  Earls  Hugh  and  Robert,  but  The  original  chapel  is  very  small  and  plain. 

his  estate  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  Both  hall  and  chapel  stand  quite  apart  from 

'  The  descent  of  Duchy  and  Earldom  the  keep,  showing  how  completely,  at  all 

may  be  studied  in  Dugdale's  Baronage,  46,  events  in  castles  of  this  palatial  kind,  the 

and  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  keep  was  merely  an  occasional  place  of 

897  et  seqq.    See  also  Oale,  Registrum  defence. 

Honoris  dc  Richmond,  the  Preface  and  the  *  The   name   of   "Richmondshire"  is 

Genealogical  Tree.     It  is  enough  to  re-  familiar ;  see  Gale,  and  Whitakcr's  History 

member  the  regrant  of  the  Earldom  to  passim.     Richmond  also  gives  its  name  to 

Duke  John  in  1368,  and  the  descent  from  an  Archdeaconry. 
him  of  the  famous  Arthur,  the  Constable 
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the  woods  by  the  river  side,  arose  in  the  next  age  the  Preemonstra- 
tensian  Abbey  of  Saint  Agatha  of  Easby,  and  the  tall  slender  tower  of 
the  still  later  Franciscan  church  might  almost  seem  in  its  general  pro- 
portions to  recall  the  architecture  of  an  earlier  day.^  Another  York- 
shire borough  arose  on  the  estate  of  another  of  William's  followers. 
Lbert  of  Lacy  became  lord  of  the  lands  where  William's  host  had 
tarried  on  their  Northern  march,  and,  on  the  nearest  convenient  spot 
to  the  presumptuous  river,  the  incident  of  the  campaign  was  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  his  castle  of  Pontefract  or  the  Broken 
Bridge*  Another  grantee  was  William  of  Percy,  the  founder  of  a 
great  name,  whose  genuine  bearers  soon  passed  away,  but  which 
has  been,  like  that  of  the  Caesars,  artificially  handed  on  to  later 
times.'  The  still  more  renowned  name  of  Robert  of  Bruce  also 
appears  in  the  Survey,  but  his  lands  were  a  later  gift  from  the 
Conqueror.*  These  are  names  specially  belonging  to  Northern 
history ;  but  William's  immediate  kinsfolk  and  friends  did  not  fail 
to  come  in  for  their  share.  Earl  Harold's  lands  at  Coningsburgh 
passed  to  William  of  Warren.*  A  vast  estate,  the  reward  doubtless 
of  his  services  in  Lindesey,  fell  to  the  insatiable  Earl  of  Mortain 
and  Cornwall.*  One  Drogo  of  Bevrere,  whose  legendary  history  I 
shall  discuss  elsewhere,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  of  Holder- 
ness."'  Still  many  English  Thegns  retained  their  lands  under  the 
Crown,'  while  others  had  to  hold  them  of  Norman  lords.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  the  lands  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  which  were 
largely  held   by  their   former   owners,®  while   on  the  lands  of  Earl 

*  The  Priory  of  Saint  Martin  was  home,  Feudal  and  Military  Antiquities  of 
founded  about  iioo  by  Wymar,  dapifer  to  Northumberland,  285.  His  daughter  Agnes, 
the  second  Alan,  and  a  chief  benefactor  in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  married  Joce- 
was  *'  Roaldus  filius  Roaldi,  filii  Alani,  line,  son  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant  or 
constabularii  Richmundise."  Earl  Conau  Lower  Lotharingia,  a  descendant  by  female 
himself  was  also  a  benefactor.  Mon.  Angl.  succession  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  whose 
iii.  601,  60a.  Roaldus  [Rhiwallon]  was  line,  and  afterwards  in  those  o(  Seymour 
also  the  first  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  and  Smithson,  the  artificial  house  of  Percy 
Easby.  Mon.  Angl.  vii.  921.  The  Fran-  h^s  been  continued  to  our  own  time, 
ciscan  Friary  was  founded  in  1 258.  Mon.  *  Domesday,  332  6.  **  Hie  est  fradum 
Angl.  yiii.  1545.  The  tall  slender  tower  Rotberti  de  Bruis,  quod  fuit  datum  post- 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  is,  as  quam  Liber  de  Wintonia  scriptus  fuit." 
usual,  inserted  between  the  nave  and  choir  *  lb.  321.  Coningsburgh  and  its 
of  the  elder  church.  Easby  is  well  known  appurtenances  seem  to  have  been  the 
for  its  noble  refectory ;  of  the  church  but  only  possessions  of  William  of  Warren  in 
litUe  is  left.  Yorkshire. 

•  See  above,  p.  19O.  •  lb.  305-308  h. 

^  The   Perdes,  who  seem   to   have   a  ^  See  Appendix  A  A. 

mjTthical  genealogy  before  they  landed  in  '  Domesday,  330  h,  331  6. 

r^ormandy,  most  likely  came  from  Percy  *  In  pp.  316  6,  317  6,  will  be  found  a 

in  the  Cdtentin.     The  genuine  line  became  long  list  of  English  tenants  of  Ilbert,  many 

extinct  in  the  third  generation  with  William,  of  them  holding  lands  that  had  formerly 

the  son  of  William's  second  son  Richard,  been  their  own.     To  be  sme,  many  of  the 

See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  270,  and  Harts-  lands  are  waste. 
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Robert  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  dispossessed  in  favour 
of  his  foreign  followers.  But,  after  the  frightful  havoc  of  this  winter, 
lands  in  Yorkshire  could  have  been  of  little  value  to  any  man, 
native  or  stranger.  Through  page  after  page  of  the  Survey  the 
same  frightful  entry  of  "  Waste  "  constantly  meets  the  eye,  and  a 
more  attentive  study  will  show  many  a  lordship  which  had  once 
kept  up  the  hall  of  more  than  one  English  Ttign,  but  from  which 
only  the  barest  shadow  of  profit  could  now  be  wrung  for  its  Norman 
owner.^ 

Yorkshire  was  thus  conquered.  William  had  made  a  wilderness 
and  he  called  it  peace.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  order  reigned  in 
York  while  the  King  wore  his  Crown  at  the  Midwinter  Feast 
in  his  Northern  capital.  As  soon  as  the  holy  season  was  over, 
more  warfare,  more  havoc,  was  to  begin.  With  William  the  time 
when  Kings  go  forth  to  battle  was  not  bounded  by  any  limits  of  the 
seasons,  and  in  the  extreme  North  of  England  there  were  still  foes  to 
be  overcome  and  lands  to  be  wasted.  In  some  remote  corner,  seem- 
ingly near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  an  inaccessible  spot  surrounded 
by  marshes,  a  daring  band  still  defied  his  power.  They  held  out  in  a 
fastness  stored  with  rich  plunder,  and  deemed  that  there  at  least  they 
were  safe  from  all  attacks.'  The  lands  of  the  future  Palatinate  of 
Durham  were  also  unsubdued.  Since  the  overthrow  of  Robert  of 
Comines,  no  Norman  had  appeared  within  the  franchises  of  Saint 
Cuthberht.  But  the  land  of  the  saint  was  already  a  wilderness. 
Bishop  JSthelwine  and  his  priests  had  already  fled  (December  11, 
1069).  Frightened  at  the  horrors  which  were  going  on  south  of  the 
Tees,  they  determined  to  leave  the  church  and  city  on  the  height 
above  the  Wear,  and  to  seek  safety  once  more  for  themselves  and  for 
the  body  of  their  patron  in  his  own  holy  isle  of  Lindisfarn.  No  one 
was  more  eager  in  recommending  this  course  than  the  Earl  Gos- 
patric.  Whether  out  of  zeal  for  their  preservation,  or  from  any  less 
worthy  motive,  he  himself  undertook  the  keeping  of  die  more  precious 
part  of  the  moveable  ornaments  of  the  church  during  their  absence.' 
The  Bishop  and  his  clerks  then  set  forth.   Four  days  were  taken  up  with 


^  Thierry  quotes  the  pasiage  ia  Doraet- 
<^Ji  3i5f  where  we  read  of  a  Yorkshire 
estate,  **  Duo  Taini  teauenint  per  ii.  mane- 
rii.  Ibi  s«at  ii.  ▼iUani  cum  i.  caruoa.  Valuit 
kL  sob'dos,  modo  iiii.  lolidos.'*  In  the 
ttme  page  are  other  similar  entries.  Sacroft, 
which  had  been  held  by  five  English  pos- 
fCHors,  and  was  worth  four  pounds,  was 
Bour  bdd  of  Ubert  by  a  certain  Robert, 
was  entered  as  waste,  and  yalued  at  twenty 
peooe.  The  next  place,  Tomevie,  held  by 
four  EoglishoMO,  had  been   worth  four 


pounds,  and  was  now  worth  ten  shillings. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  515  B.  "  Rursum  oompeiit 
hostile  coUegium  in  angulo  quodam  regionis 
latitare,  mari  rel  paludibus  undlqoe  munito.'* 
The  position  of  this  place  of  shelter  is 
marked  by  the  course  of  William's  march, 
when  he  set  forth  to  reduce  it. 

»  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  Eccl.  iii.  16. 
"  Hie  eniro  Gospatricus  hoc  maxime  dederat 
consilium,  ut  fugientes  ecclesiam  relinque* 
rent,  et  ipse  maximam  omamentorum  ejus 
partem  secum  abduxerat." 
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the  march,  the  first  of  which  led  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  at 
the  point  where  its  waters  are  joined  by  those  of  the  northern  Don. 
There,  on  the  banks  of  the  inlet  locally  known  as  the  Slake  of  Jarrow, 
still  stood  the  venerable  church  of  the  monastery  where  Baeda  had 
dwelled,  and  where  we  may  still  see  the  massive  walls  and  narrow 
windows  of  the  choir  in  which  he  worshipped.^  Since  the  first 
Danish  invasions  Jarrow  seems  to  have  no  longer  existed  as  a  monas- 
tery, but  the  church  was  at  least  so  far  preserved  that  it  was  able 
to  give  a  night's  shelter  to  iEthelwine  and  his  companions.*  The 
next  day's  march  carried  them  to  a  place  called  Bethlington,  in  the 
land  beyond  the  Tyne.  In  this  district  the  venerable  fugitives  were 
exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  a  powerful  man  of  that  country,  whose 
name  Gilmichael  points  to  his  Scottish  birth  or  descent.  He  vexed 
them  on  their  course  in  every  way,  hindering  their  passage,  plunder- 
ing the  goods  which  they  bore  with  them,  and  seemingly  doing 
personal  despite  to  the  holy  men  themselves.'  Notwithstanding  aU 
these  difficulties,  on  the  fourth  day,  towards  evening,  they  reached  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  Holy  Island.  A  miracle  enabled 
them  to  reach  the  goal  of  their  journey  more  speedily.  The  tide, 
which  was  full  when  they  reached  the  coast,  ebbed  at  once  to  allow 
them  to  cross,  as  the  waters  by  Mount  Klimax  made  way  for  the 
passage  of  Alexander.*  As  soon  as  they  were  safe  on  the  island,  the 
waters  came  back,  so  that  no  pursuers  might  overtake  them.*  A 
single  aged  clerk  was  sent  back  to  Durham  to  see  how  matters  fared  in 
the  church  and  city.  On  the  way,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  he  beheld 
Saint  Cuthberht  and  the  holy  King  Oswald,  and  he  was  warned  by 
them  that  the  judgements  of  another  world  had  already  overtaken 
the  wicked  Gilmichael,  whom  he  had  so  lately  seen  flourishing  and 
boasting  that  he  could  do  mischief.  He  was  warned  too  that  woes 
would  fall  on  Gospatric  also  for  his  timid,  perhaps  sacrilegious,  counsel.' 

'  On  the  state  of  Jarrow  and  Monkwcar-  Miss  Yonge's  History  of  Christian  Names, 

mouth  at  this  time,  and  of  the  architectural  it.  113. 

questions   connected   with   them,   I   shall         *  Siee  the  story  in  Arrian,  i.  26.  3,  3 : 

treat  specially  in  my  fifth  volume.  Plut.  Alex.  17;  and  compare  the  comments 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.    Dun.  Eccl.  iii.  15.  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  U.  16.  5. 
"Prima  quidem  nocte  in  ecclesi&  Sancti         •  Sim.  Dun,  Gest.  Regg.  86.     *•  Circa 

PauH  in  G3rrvum,  secundA  in  Bethlingtun,  yesperam,  quum  plenum  undique  mare  ad- 

tcrtift  in  loco  qui  Tughala  dicitur,  mansit."  venientibus    prohiberet    ingressum,    eccc, 

'  lb.  16.     "  In  fuga  memorata  qua  cum  subito  sui  recessu  liberum  praestitit  introi- 

sancti  patris  corpore  ad  praedictam  insulam  tum,  ita  ut  nee  festinantes  aliquanto  tardius 

fugerant,  quidam  ultra  amnem  Tinam  prac-  sequerentur  fluclus  marini,  nee  tardantes 

potens  Gillomichael,  per  contrarium.  id  est  aliquanto  citius  prasairrerent.  Quum  autem 

pner  Michaelis,  appellatus,  nam  rectiuspuer  terram  attigissent,  ecce,  refluum  mare,  acut 

diaboli   nuncuparetur,   multas    fugientibus  ante,  totas  arenas  operoerat."     The  story 

injurias  irrogavit,  iter  eorum  impediendo,  is  told  at  greater  length  and  more  dra- 

ipsos  affligendo,  prsedas  ex  els  agendo,  et  matically  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  15. 
quodcunque  mali  poterat  ■  faciendo."     On         *  See  the  whole  story  in  the  Durham 

these  Gaelic  names  beginning  with  G//,  see  History,  iii.  16.   The  words  of  Saint  Cuth- 
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The  priest  sought  the  Earl  and  told  him  of  the  divine  threatenings. 
Gospatric  hastened  with  naked  feet  to  the  Holy  Island,  and  craved 
pardon  for  that  in  which  he  had  offended.  But  on  him  vengeance 
came  in  this  world ;  the  loss  of  his  Earldom  and  all  the  troubles  which 
befell  him  were  his  punishment.* 

The  Earl  and  the  Bishop  had  fled,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  Northern  diocese  followed  the  example  of  their  chiefs.  They 
sought  shelter  among  hills  and  woods,  and  wherever  shelter  was 
likely  to  be  found.*  None  stayed  in  their  dwellings  save  those  who 
from  any  cause  lacked  the  means  of  flight.  The  camp  of  refuge  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees  was  well  stocked  with  provisions,  and  was 
fondly  deemed  to  be  impregnable.'  Against  this  stronghold,  at  once 
the  nearest  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  spots  held  by  those  whom 
he  called  rebels  and  oudaws,  William  now  set  forth  on  his  January 
march. 

His  march  led  him  through  a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  which, 
we  are  told,  had  never  been  crossed  by  an  army,  and  where  a  road 
of  twenty  feet  wide  among  the  hills  was  the  only  means  of  approach.* 
The  geography  shows  that  the  country  intended  must  be  the  hilly 
(Strict  of  Cleveland,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  for  one  marching 
from  York  to  any  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.'  William  pressed 
on,  and  drew  near  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  who  took  flight 
by  night  at  his  approach.  He  followed  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  by  a  road  whose  ruggedness  was  such  that  the  King  himself 
had  often  to  march  on  foot.*  On  the  banks  of  the  river  he  made 
a  halt  of  fifteen  days,'  during  which  space  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  two  most  powerful  among  his  English  enemies.  Waltheof 
came  in  person  ;  Gospatric  appeared  by  proxy.  They  again  swore 
oaths  to  him  and  became  his  men,  William  even  consenting  to  receive 

berht  about  Gospatric  are,  "  Vse  tibi,  Gos-  inrenit   solitudinem,  indigenis   fugse   prae- 

patrice,  T8B  tibi,  Gospatrice,  ecclesiam  meam  sidium  quzrentibus,  vel  per  silvas  et  ab- 

sais  rebus  evacuasti  et  in  desertum  conver-  rupta  montium  latitantibas." 
tisti."  «  Ord.  Vit.  515   B.     "Pradam   abun- 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.   Eccl.  iii.   16.  dantem    contraxerant,    securi    agitabant, 

"  Cajos  [Giliomichaelis]  tormenta  intolera-  nuliam  sibi  vim  nocere  putabant." 
bilia  Comiti  Cospatrico,  sed  et  ea  quae  de         ^  lb.     "  Unicus  aditus  per  solidum  in- 

iilo  a  prsedicto  sancto  audieram  dum  refer-  tromtttit,  latitudine  tantum  viginti  pedum 

rem,  parens  iile  intremuit ;  moxque  nudis  latens." 

pedibtts  ad  iiisulam,  ubi  sanctum  corpus         ^  On  the  geography  of  this  march,  see 

faerat,  incedens,    veniam    eorum   quse   in  below,  p.  201,  note  2,  and  Appendix  R. 

earn  deliqoerat  precibas  et  muneribus  peti-  On  Cleveland,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 
vit.     Veromtamen    postea    numquam    ei         '  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.     **  Rex  ardens  infestos 

fuerat  idem  qui  prius  status  honoris ;  ex-  sibi  hostes  ad  flumen  Tesiam  insequitur,  et 

polius  eoim  de  comitatu,  multas  quamdiu  avia  prorumpit,  quorum  asperitas  interdum 

mit  adversanfiim  rerum  importunitates  et  peditcm  eum  ire  compellit." 
afflictiones  pertulit."  ^  lb.    "  Super  Tesiam  sedens  quindecim 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Regg.  86.     "  Regis  dies  transegit." 
cxercitos . . .  vacuis  ubique  domibus,  solam 
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the  oath  of  Gospatric,  as  he  had  received  the  oath  of  King  Mal- 
colm,^ at  the  hands  of  his  messengers.*  Both  Earls  were  reinstated 
in  their  Earldoms,  and  no  doubt  in  all  their  p>08sessions.  Waltheof 
indeed  was  more  than  restored  to  his  former  place ;  he  was  admitted 
to  the  King's  highest  favour,  and  wa^  allowed  to  mingle  his  blood 
wth  the  princely  blood  of  Normandy.  A  daughter  of  William  had 
been  only  promised  to  Eladwine;  a  niece  of  William  was  actually 
given  to  waltheof.  The  elder  Adelaide,  the  whole  sister  of  William, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Herleva,  now  the  wife  of  Count  Odo 
of  Champagne,  was  by  her  two  former  husbands  the  mother  of  two 
daughters,  Adelaide  and  Judith.'  With  Adelaide  the  daughter  of 
Ingelram  of  Ponthieu  English  history  has  no  concern.  But  her 
younger  sister  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Count  Lambert  of  Lens,  be- 
came the  bride  of  the  English  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.^ 
Of  her  later  career,  and  of  her  children,  we  shall  hear  again. 

But  the  submission  of  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  was  not 
allowed  to  insure  safety  or  pardon  for  the  land  over  which  he  ruled. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  submission  of  Gospatric  was  not  accom- 
panied  by  any  general  submission  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his 
Earldom.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  land  beyond 
the  Tyne,  the  land  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  the  special 
inheritance  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  was  doomed  to  a  harrying  as  remorse- 
less as  that  which  had  fallen  on  Yorkshire  itself.  To  take  seizin, 
as  it  were,  of  the  conquered  land,  the  host  of  William  was  spread 
over  the  whole  country  on  its  errand  of  destruction.*  The  materials 
for  slaughter  were  few,  as  the  inhabitants  had  everywhere  fled,  but 
their  houses  and  churches  stood  ready  for  the  favourite  Norman 
means  of  destruction.  We  are  specially  told  that  the  church  of 
Jarrow,  which  had  so  lately  sheltered  ^thelwine  and  his  canons, 

'  Se«  abore,  p.  137.  "  Rex  Guillelmus  Ghiallero  Comiti,  filio  Si- 

'  Ord.  Vit.  515   B.     **  Ibi   reconciliati  wardi  potentisstnio  Anglonim,  comttatum 

lunt  Guallevus  pracsens  et  Gaius  Patricius  Northantoniae  dedit,  eique  Judith  Dcptera 

absens,  sacramento  per  legates  exhibito."  suam,  ut  firma  inter  eos  amidtia  perdararet. 

So  both  the  Chronicles  onder  1070.   **  Her  in  matrimonio  conjunxit,  qiue  duas   filias 

9e  eorl  Waljicof  griOede  wi^S  )>onc  cyng/*  speciosas  marito  suo  peperit."  That  Jodith 

Mr.  Hinde  (Hist.  North,  i.  1 79^  remarks  was  the  daughter  of  Lambert  and  Adelaide 

that  Gospatric  "  felt  himself  safer  in  his  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  414)  appears  from  the  Vita 

rocky  citadel  of  Bamborough  than  at  the  et  Passio  Walderi  Comitis  (Chron.  Ang. 

court  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  he  had  given  Nor.   ii.  1 1  a),  which  may  be  trusted  oa 

such  frequent  provocation."  such  a  matter.    **  Rex  Willelmus  . .  .  ei 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  dedit  ducendam  in  uxorem  nepotem  suam 

*  Waltheof  is  made  by  Orderic  (534  D)  Juettam,  filiam  comitis  Lamberti  de  Lens, 

to  say  at  the  bride-ale,  **  Guillelmus  Rex  sororem   nobilis  viri   Siephani  comitis  de 

fidem    meam,   ut   major   a    minori,   jnrc  Albemarlia." 

reccpit ;  ac  ut  ei  semper  fidelis  exsisterem,  *  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Regg.  86.     **  Interea 

in  matrimonium  mihi  neptem  suam  copu-  regis  exercitus  etiam  per  loca  quaeque  inter 

la  vit."    In  52a  C  we  read  more  distinctly,  Tcsam  et  Tine  ditfusus." 
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was  now  destroyed  by  fire.*  But  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  see 
that,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  destruction  could  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  burning  of  the  roof  and  other  woodwork.  We  are  not 
told  whether  the  minster  of  Durham  received  any  damage  in  its 
fabric;  but  the  great  church  of  Ealdhun,  forsaken  by  its  Bishop  and 
his  dergy,  with  the  sound  of  divine  worship  hushed  within  its  walls, 
became  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  poor  and  weak  and  sickly,  who 
lay  there  dying  of  disease  and  hunger.*  Thus  at  last  William  had 
possession  of  the  city  which  had  so  long  withstood  the  attacks  of 
Scot  and  Norman  alike.  But  he  had  possession  only  of  a  city  with- 
out citizens,  and  of  a  land  so  utterly  wasted  that  it  finds  no  place  in 
the  great  Survey. 

Thb  last  named  fact,  that  the  shires  north  of  Yorkshire  are  not 
entered  in  Domesday,  makes  it  hard  to  complete  our  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  England  after  their  conquest.  It 
is  possible  that  so  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  ravage  that 
it  was  hardly  needful  to  follow  it  up  with  so  elaborate  a  system 
of  confiscation  as  elsewhere.  It  is  certain  that,  both  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  history  and  in  later  local  annals,  men  bearing  unmistake- 
able  English  and  Danish  names,  but  still  holding  high  local  position, 
appear  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  in  greater  numbers  than  else- 
where. And  it  is  clear  that,  along  with  the  two  Earls,  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  Yorkshire  made  their  submission  to  the  Conqueror 
and  were  received  into  some  measure  of  favour.  Among  these  we 
may  probably  reckon  Archill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  into 
banishment  at  some  stage  of  William's  reign;'  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  Survey  that  he  was  pardoned  at  last.  He  must  however  have  been 
heavily  mulcted,  as  he  kept  only  a  very  small  portion  of  his  great 
estate.*  We  hear  too  incidentally  of  one  Eglaf,  a  Housecarl,  whose 
name  speaks  his  Danish  descent,  but  who  is  said  to  have  risen  high 
in  William's  favour.'  Of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  at  this  stage  of 
our  story,  we  hear  not  a  word.  It  is  plain  that  they  took  no  part 
in  the  revolt,  and  the  events  of  the  following  years  show  that  they 
were  still  in  William's  court,  though  doubdess  quite  as  much  his 

^  Sim.  Dun  Oest.  Regg.  86.    "  Tunc  et  Archill  of  Domesday  is  the  same  as  the 

ttclesia  Sancti  Paali  in  Qirvum  fiammis  est  **  Arlcil  filius  Ecgfrith  "  of  Simeon,  the  last 

coDsampta.**  of  the  three  husbands  of  Sigrid  the  grand- 

'  lb.    '*  Dunelmensis  ecclesia,  omni  cus-  daughter  of  Bishop  Ealdhun. 

todi&  et  ecclesiastico    serritio    destituta,  *  He  appears  as  a  tenant  in  eapite  in 

ipelunca  erat    paupermn   et   debilhim    et  Domesday,  331,  331  &.   All  his  estates  had 

i^tantiuro,  qui,  quum  fugere  non  pote-  been  held  by  himself  T.  K.  E.,  but  the 

rant,  iliac    declinantes    fame    ac    morbo  amount  is  but  small, 

ceficicbant."  •  Simeon    in   his   History  (89)   speaks 

*  Sim.  Dun.  de   Obsessione    Dunelmi.  casually  of  "  Eilaf  huscari  apud  regem  prae- 

157,  ed.  Hinde.     "  Postea  Willelmo  Rege  pollens  honore,"  whoai  he  classes  among 

veoieote  in  Angliam  ipse  Arkillas  fugiens  *'  principales  viri." 
exsnl  facttts  est."     I   presume   that   the 
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prisoners  as  guests.  Still  we  cannot  suppose  that  their  lands  were 
confiscated  as  yet,  while  they  were  still  in  the  King's  allegiance  and 
in  his  apparent  favour.  Had  Morkere  to  look  on  during  the  conquest 
and  desolation  of  the  Earldom  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  formally  deprived?*  And  where  was  Eadwine  when  William 
went  forth  to  overcome  the  special  home  of  his  house,  the  last  citadel 
of  independent  England  ? 

For  we  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end.  One  more  march 
through  the  wilds  of  Northumberland  put  William  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  land  whose  native  rulers  had  again  bowed  to  him.  From 
the  Tees  he  returned  to  York  by  way  of  Helmsley,*  and  the  chronicler 
of  his  march  now  becomes  specially  eloquent  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage.  Some  change  in  the  weather  may  have  made  those  diffi- 
culties even  more  frightful  than  they  were  on  his  march  northwards. 
We  now  read  how  his  course  led  him  through  hills  and  valleys,  where 
the  snow  often  lay  while  neighbouring  districts  were  rejoicing  in  the 
bloom  of  spring.'  Through  that  wild  region  William  now  made  his 
way  amid  the  cold  and  ice  of  winter.  It  needed  the  bidding  and  the 
example  of  a  leader  who  was  ever  the  foremost,  and  who  shrank 
from  no  toil  which  he  laid  upon  others,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
followers.*  The  march  was  toilsome  and  dangerous ;  the  horses  died 
in  crowds;  each  man  pressed  on  as  he  could,  thinking  only  of  his 
own  safety,  and  recking  little  of  his  lord  or  of  his  comrade.*  At  one 
point  William  himself,  with  six  horsemen  only,  lost  his  way,  and  had 
to  spend  a  night  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  main 
army.*    A  chance  attack  from  some  band  of  wandering  outlaws  might 

^  We  shall  se«,  two  years  liter,  that  figures  in  the  history  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Eadwme    and    Morkere  were    then    still  See  vol.  iii.  p.  237. 

courtiers  of  William,  and  the  Earldom  of  '  Ord.  Vit.  515  C.     *'  Mense  Januario 

Gospatric   took  in  only  Northumberland  Rex  Guillelmus  Haugustaldam  reirertebatur 

in  the   narrower   sense,    the  Earldom   of  a   Tesi&,  via  quae  hacteuus  exerdtui  erat 

Oswulf.  intentata;  qu&  crebro  acutissima  juga,  et 

^  In  the  text  of  Orderic  (515  C)  William  vallium    humillimae    sedes,   quum    ricinia 

is  now  carried  to  Hexham,  an  impossible  serenitate  vem&  gaudet,  niribas  complo* 

piece  of  geography.     See  Appendix  R.     1  untur." 

thankfully  accept  the  correction  of  Mr.  *  lb.  "  At  ille  in  acerbissimo  hiemis 
Hinde  (Hist.  North,  i.  1 78) ;  **  On  this  gelu  transivit,  animosque  militam  con* 
route  he  [Orderic]  places  Hexham  (Hagus-  firmavit  sua  alacritate." 
tald),  doubtless  in  mistake  for  Helmsley  *  lb.  "lUud  iter  difficulter  peractum 
(Hamelac),  which  is  on  the  direct  line  est,  in  quo  sonipedum  ingens  ruina  facta 
ft-om  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tees  to  est.  Anxius  pro  sua  quisque  salute  ex- 
York,  and  reposes  under  the  dreary  sum-  stitit,  domiuique  parum  aut  amici  me- 
mits  of  the   Hambleton  range,  to  which  minit." 

the   above  description  unquestionably  re-  *  lb.   "  In  e&  (]ifficultate  Rex  cum  senis 
fers.'*     I  have  for  once  been  content  to  tantum  equitibus  aberravit,  et  noctem  in- 
take Mr.  Hinde's  word  for  the  character  of  tegrani  ubinam  essent  quos  ductabat   ig« 
the  district.     This  Helmsley  must  be  dis-  narus  exegit." 
tinguished   from    Gate   Helmsley,    which 
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possibly  have  delivered  England.  It  might  at  least  have  undone  the 
work,  of  the  Conquest,  and  thrown  the  conquerors  into  utter  anarchy 
and  confusion.  But  the  fortune  of  William  once  more  carried  him 
safe  through  all  dangers.  He  reached  York,  and  there  he  finally 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  shire.^  We  should  be  well  pleased 
to  know  all  that  may  possibly  lurk  in  so  vague  a  phrase.  Some  con« 
fiscations,  some  grants  of  land,  are  doubdess  implied ;  but  we  know 
that  he  restored  the  castles,  and  he  most  likely  took  other  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  city,  a  large  part  of  which  must  still  have 
been  a  ruin.  William's  work  north  of  the  Humber  was  now  done. 
The  land  was  thoroughly  conquered,  but  it  was  thoroughly  conquered 
only  because  it  was  thoroughly  wasted.  The  strength  and  the  life  of 
the  whole  district  and  its  people  had  been  broken  by  his  merciless 
policy.  We  shall  still  hear  of  one  or  two  local  outbreaks  in  North- 
humberland;  we  shall  hear  of  inroads  in  which  the  Scot  ate  up  the 
little  that  the  Norman  had  spared.  But  we  shall  hear  of  no  more 
battles  or  sieges  in  which  William  had  still  to  strive  to  win  or  to  keep 
the  Northern  portion  of  his  Kingdom.  William  was  now  lord  of 
Northumberland  ,*  but,  in  being  lord  of  Northumberland,  he  was  lord 
only  of  a  wilderness. 

One  comer  of  England  now  alone  remained  to  be  conquered. 
Chester  was  still  untouched,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  were  still 
movements  throughout  the  north-western  shires  of  Mercia  which  it 
needed  William's  own  presence  and  all  his  energy  to  put  down. 
He  was  now  fully  minded  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  begun. 
He  would  not  show  himself  again  at  Rouen  or  at  Winchester  in 
any  character  but  that  of  the  undisputed  master  of  all  England.  He 
set  forth  therefore  on  yet  another  march,  the  last  and  most  fearful  of 
the  marches  of  this  wonderful  winter  campaign.  Between  York  and 
Chester  lay  the  wild  region  of  south-western  Yorkshire,  a  portion  of 
that  great  hill  range  which  so  long  sheltered  the  Briton  of  Strath- 
djde  from  the  invading  Angle,  the  range  which,  sometimes  rising, 
sometimes  sinking,  unites  the  Peakland  of  Derbyshire  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland  and  Ciunberland.  The  Peakland  is  in  winter 
preeminendy  a  land  of  ice  and  snow,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
William's  line  of  march  can  have  led  him  so  far  to  the  south.  He 
must  rather  have  passed  through  a  land  which  in  later  times  has 
been  filled  with  some  of  the  busiest  seats  of  English  industry,  but 
which  still  retains  many  signs  to  show  how  rugged  a  land  it  must 
have  been  in  a  winter  in  William's  day.  Densely  peopled  settlements 
of  man  alternate  with  spots  of  rural  beauty  which  here  and  there  rise 

^  Ord.  Vit.  515  C.     "  Eboracun  reversus  complura  illic  castelU  restauraWt  et  urbi  ac 
Kgiooi  commoda  Of dinavit." 
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into  somewhat  of  the  grandeur  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  land  of  hills 
and  dales  and  streams,  the  hills  here  and  there  almost  swelling  into 
mountain-peaks.^  Through  this  land,  then  no  doubt  an  utter  waste, 
William's  army,  after  all  its  earlier  toils,  had  to  force  its  way  amid  the 
cold  of  February.  As  he  was  making  ready  for  this  last  enterprise, 
he  was  met  by  what  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first  time  in  his  history, 
a  mutinous  temper  on  the  part  of  his  own  troops.  They  had  had 
enough  of  marchings  to  and  fro  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  now  they 
were  called  on  to  set  forth  on  another  march  which  threatened 
dangers  and  difficulties  yet  greater  than  any  of  those  which  had  gone 
before  it.  They  feared  the  roughness  of  the  country  through  which 
they  had  to  pass,  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  winter,  the  lack  of 
provisions,  the  fierceness  and  daring  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they 
would  have  to  strive.*  This  last  source  of  dread,  at  any  rate,  does  no 
small  honour  to  the  men  of  North  Wales  and  North-western  Mercia. 
These  feelings,  it  would  seem,  were  felt  most  deeply  and  expressed 
most  loudly  by  those  parts  of  William's  army  which  were  neither 
Norman  nor  English.  We  hear  of  these  complaints  mainly  -as  the 
complaints  of  the  Bretons,  the  Angevins,  and  the  men  of  Maine.' 
Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war,  soon 
after  his  first  expedition  to  the  North,  William  had  dismissed  all  his 
mercenary  soldiers.*  If  the  Angevins  had  not  been  mentioned,  we 
might  have  thought  that  the  men  of  Maine,  who  were  now  William's 
own  subjects,  and  the  Bretons,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  vassals, 
were  not  reckoned  among  the  mercenaries.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  troops  from  the  rival  land  of  Anjou  could  have  been  serving 
in  William's  army  in  any  character  but  that  of  private  adventurers.' 
Still  we  can  understand  diat  mere  geographical  neighbourhood  might 
keep  together  the  forces  of  North-western  Gaul,  after  those  fi^om 
more  distant  regions  had  sought  their  dismissal.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  new  swarms  of  strangers  had  flocked  to 
William's  banners  to  take  their  chance  of  a  share  in  the  'spoils  of 
England.  At  all  events,  it  was  the  men  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Britanny  who  took  the  lead  in  the  mutiny.  They  demanded  their 
dismissal ;  they  complained  of  the  hardship  of  following  a  lord  who 
was  ever  aiming  at  some  new  enterprise  of  boundless  ambition,  and 

*  I  am  thinking  mainly  of  the  country  loconim  asperitatem,  hiemts  intcmpericm, 

between    Huddersiield    and     Manchester,  alimentonim  inopiam,  et  hostium  terribilcm 

which  lies  pretty  well  in  the  direct  fine  for  ferocttatem.'* 

a  march  from  York  to  Chester.  «  lb.  C.  D.    *  Andegavi,  Britones,  et 

■  Ord.  Vit.  515  C.    "  Deinde  movit  ex-  Cenomtnni  scrvitiis,  ut  dicebant,  intdcra- 

peditionem  contra  Cestrenses  et  Giialios,  biUbus  oppido  gravabantur,  nnde  pertina,- 

qui,  przter  alias  ofiensas,  nuperrime  Scro-  citer  a  Rege  missionem  petentes  conquere- 

besburiam   obsederunt.     Exercitus   aotem,  bantur." 

qui  dura  toleraTerat,  m  hoc  itinere  roulto  *  See  abore.  p.  155. 

duriora  restare  timebat     Verebatur  enim  »  Sec  toI.  iii.  p.  a  10. 
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was  ever  laying  on  his  subjects  orders  too  hard  to  be  carried  out.' 
William,  we  are  told,  kept  the  example  of  his  model  Caesar  before  his 
ejes.  He  did  not  stoop  to  entreat  the  mutineers  or  to  win  them 
over  by  promises.*  He  set  forth  at  once,  bidding  the  faithful  and 
valiant  to  follow  him ;  as  for  cowards  and  weaklings,  he  recked  little 
whether  they  followed  him  or  not.'  This  kind  of  dealing  told  on  the 
troops.  They  marched  on,  making  their  way  among  high  hills  and 
deep  valleys,  across  rivers  swollen  by  the  winter's  rain,  and  bottoms 
which  the  same  season  had  changed  into  well  nigh  impenetrable 
marshes.  Storms  of  rain  and  hail  troubled  them  on  their  march. 
Horsemen  and  footmen  were  brought  to  a  level,  as  the  horses  of  the 
knights  were  swallowed  up  or  swept  away  by  the  treacherous  swamps.* 
King  William  himself  had  often  to  lead  the  van  on  foot,  and  to  give 
help  with  his  own  hands  to  those  whose  strength  was  failing.^  But 
all  dangers  were  at  last  overcome.  To  have  led  his  army  safely 
through  so  strange  and  wearisome  a  trial  speaks  more  for  William's 
gifts  as  a  leader  of  men  than  to  have  won  the  prize  on  the  stricken 
fields  of  Val-^dunes  and  Senlac. 

At  last  the  fearful  march  was  over.  William  and  his  host  came 
down  into  the  rich  pastures  of  the  land  which  in  after  days  was  known 
as  the  Vale  Royal  of  England.'  Here  was  the  one  great  city  which 
bad  not  yet  bowed  to  his  might,  the  one  still  abiding  home  of 
English  freedom.  All  the  other  great  seats  of  royal,  ecclesiastical, 
and  municipal  power  were  already  his.  William  was  King  at  Win- 
chester and  London,  at  Canterbury  and  York,  at  Glastonbury  and 
Peterborough,  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln.  But  he  was  not  yet  King  at 
Chester.    The  old  City  of  the  Legions,  the  river  on  which  Eadgar 

^  Ord.  Vit.  5X5  D.     "Sin  niminim  ad  agiliter  pnecedebat,  et  labotant«s  manibut 

czporgationeBi  dcpronebant  non  poste  do*  impigre  adjqvabat.** 
mino  semper  nova  ct  iininodcrata  audcntj        *  lb.     "  Tandem  exercitum  incolumem 

nimiaque  praecipicnti  obsequi."  usque    Cestram   perduxit.'*     For    Chester 

'  lb.    **  Rex  autem   constantiam  Julii  and  Cheshire  ste  ihe  description  given  by 

GBttiis  m  tali  necessitate  sequntvs  est,  nee  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  308. 

eos  mnlto  precatu  sen  novis  promissis  reti-  "  Cestra   Legioniim  Ci vitas   dicitur,  quod 

acre  dignatos  est.**  ibi  emeriti  legionum  Julianarum  reiedere. 

'  lb.    **  Audacter  inceptum   iter  iniit,  CoUimitatur  AquilonalUws  Britannia.     Re- 

fidasqne  sibi  cohortes  se  sequi  praeoepit:  gio  fiirris  et  maxime  tritici,  ut  pleraqae 

deseitores  vero,  v«lut  ineites  pavidosque  et  aqwlonalinm,  jejuna  et  inopt,  pecorum  et 

io^Iidos^  si  discedant,  panri  pendit."  piscism   ferax.     Inoolse  lac    et    butymm 

*  lb.  **  Indefessim  itaque  pergit  yik  deliciat  habeot,  qui  ditiores  sunt  camibut 
equti  unroquam  ante  experts,  in  qu&  sunt  vivnot,  pnoem  hordeiciom  et  iiKginiuni 
mootes  ardni  et  proftindissamsB  vaUes,  rivi  pro  magno  complectuntur.  Transmtttitur 
cC  amnes  pericak>si,  et  voraginoaa  vallaum  a  CestrfL  Hibemiam  reTebuntiirqne  civitati 
ima.  In  bic  vii  gradientes  ssepe  niniio  necesMria,  «t  quod  numis  natnra  soU  habct 
▼exabantur  imbre,  mixt&  interdnm  gran-  labor  negotiantium  apportet."  Henry  of 
dsae.  AkiquaDdo  prsatabant  cnnctis  usurn  Huntingdon  also  (M.  H.  B.  693  D)  speaks 
cqn  k  paludibos  evccti."  of  **  Uibemis  Gestria  propinquans." 

*  lb.  "*  Ipte  Rex  moltoties  pedes  cvoctoa 
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had  been  rowed  by  vassal  Kings,  the  minster  where  the  English 
Basileus  had  knelt  with  his  vassal  Kings  around  him,  the  walls  from 
which  men  could  look  out  on  the  land  which  Harold  had  added  to 
the  English  realm  ^ — all  still  were  free,  standing  untouched  amid  sur- 
rounding bondage,  like  a  single  perfect  column  standing  unhurt  amid 
the  shattered  ruins  of  a  forsaken  temple.  The  twelve  judges  of  the 
city  had  in  old  times  sat  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Bishop,  and  the 
Earl.'  They  must  now,  in  the  utter  break-up  of  all  national  authority, 
have  wielded  a  power  as  little  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  beyond 
their  own  gates  as  the  rulers  of  any  Italian  city  which  barely  stooped 
to  own  a  nominal  lord  in  the  Teutonic  Caesar.  By  ancient  right  the 
men  of  the  whole  shire  were  bound  to  repair  the  walls  and  the  bridge 
of  the  local  capital,'^  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
three  years  during  which  Chester  had  maintained  its  independence  of 
the  invader,  the  labour  of  the  surrounding  lands  had  been  willingly 
given  to  strengthen  the  last  national  stronghold.  There  is  no  point 
in  William's  history  at  which  we  should  more  gladly  welcome  the 
minutest  details  than  in  this,  the  last  stage  of  the  real  Conquest  of 
England.  But  not  a  detail,  not  an  anecdote,  is  preserved ;  we  know 
only  the  results.  The  work  which  had  begun  at  Pevensey  was  brought 
to  an  end  at  Chester,  and  we  can  see  that 'it  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  without  hard  fighting.  William  had  to  put  down  by  force  the 
hostile  movements  of  what  was  now  specially  the  Mercian  land/  We 
know  not  whether  the  city  surrendered  or  was  taken  by  storm ;  we 
know  not  by  what  operations  the  shire  and  the  adjoining  lands  were 
conquered  But  a  siege  of  Chester  would  have  put  the  military  art  of 
the  time  to  as  hard  a  trial  as  the  siege  of  Exeter.  The  Roman  town, 
beneath  whose  walls  the  heathen  ^thelfrith  had  unwittingly  fulfilled 
the  warnings  of  Augustine  to  the  stubborn  Britons,*  had  been  left  by 
him  as  ^  lie  and  Cissa  had  left  Anderida.^  In  the  Danish  wars  of 
iElfred  the  walls  still  stood,  no  longer  surrounding  any  dwelling-place 
of  man,  but  still  capable  of  being  turned  to  a  defensive  purpose  in  the 
warfare  of  the  time."'    By  the  watchful  care  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mer- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  Appendix  SS.  edicebat.     Cujus  homo  non  veniebat,  do- 

'  Domesday,  262   6.     **  T.  R.  E.  .  .  .  minus  ejus  xl.  soiidos  emendabat  Regi  ct 

erant  xii.  judices  civitatis,  et  hi  erant  de  Comiti." 

hominibus  Regis  et  Episcopi  et  Comitis.  *  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  **  In  tot&  Mercionim 

Honim  si  quis  de  hundret  remanebat  die  regione  motos   hostilcs  regi&  vi  compes* 

quo  sedebant  sine  excusatione  manifest^,  cuit." 

x.  soiidos  emendal>at  inter  Regem  et  Co-  '  See  the  Chronicles,  605, 606;  Florence, 

mitem."    Various  other  rights  of  the  Earl  603;   Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  715  B,  who 

and  the  Bishop  are  mentioned,  the  latter  calls  ^thelfrith's  victory  **  bellum  beUoram 

being  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  see  was  maximum.*' 

not  yet  at  Chester.  '  See  vol.  Hi.  p.  269. 

'  lb.     **  Ad  murum  civitatis  et  pontem  ^  In  894  the  Danish  army  pursued  by 

reaedificandum  de  un&quAque  hidA  comi-  the  English  took  refuge  within  the  mined 

tat(U  unum   hominem  venire    pnepositus  site  of  Chester.    The  way  in  which  the 
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cians  Chester  had  been  again  called  into  being  as  a  city  and  fortress;^ 
and  it  was  probably  by  her  that  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  wall  was 
extended  to  take  in  the  mound  on  which  the  Norman  casde  was  now 
to  supplant  her  earlier  stronghold.*  The  mediaeval  walls  of  Chester 
are  more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other  English  city,  and  traces  of 
their  Roman  forerunners  sdll  remain,  enough  to  show  that,  except  at 
this  point,  the  line  of  the  Roman  fortification  was  strictly  followed. 
Their  circuit  takes  in  the  minster  of  Saint  Werburh,  then  a  secular, 
but  soon  to  become  a  monastic  house,  and  which  the  changes  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  made  the  seat  of  the  modem  Bishoprick.  The 
minster  of  Saint  John,  the  church  chosen  for  the  devotions  of  Eadgar, 
also  a  house  of  secular  canons,  soon  to  become  one  of  the  cathedral 
churches  of  the  Mercian  diocese,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
without  the  walls.'  ^  The  fortifications  which  William  had  to  reduce 
were  doubtless  those  of  the  old  Caesars  as  strengthened  by  the  Mercian 
Lady.  They  took  in  a  space  which  in  those  days  must  have  been 
peninsular,  as  it  is  plain  that  the  flat  land  which  now  lies  between  the 
river  and  the  west  wall  of  the  city,  known  locally  as  the  Rooddee,  was 
covered  by  water  long  after  William's  time.*  The  bridge  on  the 
south  side  was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  ^thelflaed,  as  it  has 
since  been  by  the  later  castle,  and  the  whole  city  must  have  stood  as 
a  compact  square,  well  defended  both  by  nature  and  art.  How  this 
oar  last  national  stronghold  fell  we  know  not,  but  we  know  that  it  did 
fall,  and  that,  as  usual,  a  Norman  keep  soon  rose  on  the  old  mound 
to  act  as  a  curb  on  the  conquered  city.  And  we  know  that  the  re- 
sistance which  William  met  with  in  this  his  last  conquest  was  enough 
to  lead  him  to  apply  the  same  stem  remedy  which  he  had  applied 
north  of  the  Humber.  A  fearful  harrying  fell  on  city  and  shire  and 
on  the  kmds   round  about."     From  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  StafTord- 

pbce  is  spoken  of  by  the  Chronicler  ts         *  For  this  hint  I  have  to  thank  the  local 

ronarkable ;   *'  pact  hy  gedydon  on  anre  antiquary  Mr.  Hughes. 
vBstre  ceastie  on  Wirhealum ;  seo  is  Ligc-         '  On  Saint  Werbarh's  church  at  Chester 

coster  haten."     It  is  curious  to  find  the  and  its  change  to  a  Benedictine  Abbey  by 

^tore  proper  name  of  the  city  used  as  an  Ea^l  Hugh  in  1093,  see  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  370, 

appeOatiTe,  **  a  waste  Chester."     Florence  and  the  entries  of  the  lands  of  its  Warden 

is  more  distinct ;    '*  Civitatem  Legionum,  (custos  ecclesix)  and  Canons  in  Domesday, 

tunc  temporis   desertam,   quas    Saxonice  363.     The  entries  about  Saint  John's  are 

Legeceaster  didtur,  priusquam  Regis  ^1-  m  the  same  page,  but  are  put  among  the 

&edi  et  £theredi  subregnli  ezercitus,  qui  lands  of  the  Bishoprick,  though  the  Bishop- 

fllos  iusequutus  est,  assequi  poterant,  in-  rick  is  still  spoken  of  as  **  Sanctus  Cedde/' 

tnnt"    The  fugitiires  were  able  to  defend  from   its   ancient   seat  at  Lichfield.     See 

tbe  **  geweorc/*  as  the  Roman  walls  are  also  Mon.  Angl.  viii.  1447. 
<^>^  very  successfully.  *  This  is  clear  from  the  local  name  of 

^  Chron.  907.     **  Her   wses   Ligceaster  the  Water-gate,  which  is  no  longer  de- 

geedneowad."     Florence  (<^8)   is   fuller ;  served.     1  believe  however  that  a  geologist 

"  Ciritas  quae    Karlegion    Britannice,    et  would  not  stand  in  need  of  this  argument. 
Ugcceaster  dicitur  Saxonice,  jussu  £the-         *  Hist.  Evesh.  90.     "  In  primis   tem- 

redi  Duds  et  AgelfiedsB,  restaurata  est.**  poribus  sui  regni  Rex  Willielmus  fecit  de- 
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shire,  Shropshire,  men  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  pressed 
southwards  in  search  of  a  morsel  of  bread.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn 
that  many  of  them  found  some  measure  of  food  and  shelter  at  the 
gates  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham.  The  prudence  of  Abbot  ^Ethelwig, 
and  the  favour  which  he  contrived  to  keep  at  the  hands  of  three  suc- 
cessive Kings,  had  at  least  not  quenched  his  will  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed, while  the  yet  untouched  wealth  of  his  Abbey  allowed  him  the 
means  as  well  as  the  will.  The  houses,  the  streets,  the  churchyard, 
of  Evesham  were  crowded  with  homeless  wretches  who,  well  nigh 
dying  of  hujiger  before  they  reached  the  hospitable  spot,  had  barely 
strength  to  swallow  the  food  which  the  bountiful  Prelate  offered  them.^ 
Every  day,  five,  six,  or  more  of  the  fugitives  died  and  were  buried  by 
the  pious  care  of  the  Prior  i£lfric,  to  whose  immediate  guardianship 
the  sufferers  were  entrusted.*  Nor  was  the  bounty  of  -/Ethelw^  con- 
fined to  those  only  who,  in  the  very  depth  of  the  evil  days,  amid^  the 
cold  and  hunger  of  this  fearful  winter,  craved  for  alms  to  sustain  their 
lives.  Many  a  man  of  higher  rank,  whom  the  confiscations  of  William 
had  driven  from  the  lands  and  home  of  his  fathers,  found  shelter 
and  help  in  the  holy  house  of  Saint  Ecgwine.'  But  little  was  the  help 
which  all  the  Prelates  and  Thegns  of  England,  had  every  one  been  as 
openhanded  as  JSthelwig,  could  have  given  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
a  whole  people.*    A  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  no  small  por- 

TUtari   quasdam   sciras   istis   in   partibus,  the  svfferers,  and  especially  for  the  care  of 

propter  exsules  et   latroneit  qui   in   silvis  the  children. 

latitabant  ubique  et  maxima  damna  ploii-        '  lb.  92.  **  Et  non  solum  talibus  pauiperi- 

bus  hominibus  faciebant,  videlicet  Eover-  bus^sed  etiam  pluribus  nobilibus  ad  eom  con- 

uuicscire,  Ceastresdre,  Scrobscire,  Staford-  fugientibus,    patern&   hzreditate    omniqae 

scirc^  Deorbtscire.**  substantia  miserabiliter  sublata  Rege  WilKel- 

^  Hist.  Evcsh.  90.     "  Maxima   molti*  mo  jubente,  factus  est  refiagium  et  adjntor 

tudo    senum,    juvenum,    muliemm,    cum  piissimus  in  maximis  necessitatibus."    The 

parvulifi    suis,   famis   miseriam   fugientes,  writer  goes  on  to  mention  other  charitable 

dolentissime   hue   veniebat,    quos    omnes  acts   of  ^tbelwig,  especially  his   custom 

ille   vir   miseratus   pro   posse  suo  alebat.  when   travelling  of  making  his  foUc»wers 

Plures    namque    diu    absorpti     durissimft.  give  up  their  cloaks — which  however  were 

fame,    dum     cibnm     avidius     sumerent,  restored  twofold-- to  any  whom  tbcy  met 

moriebantur.      Jacebant   miseri    homines,  by  the  way  in  want  of  clothing.      This 

per  totam  vilbm,  tarn  in  domibus  quam  reminds  one  of  the  stories  told  of  Kimda 

deforis,  necnon  et  in  coemeterio  isto  Ian-  by  Plutarch  (Kim.  10),  and  of  die  story 

guidi,  hue  antequam  venirent  fgime  con*  told  by  William  Fitz-Stephen  (GiJcs,^  &  T. 

sumpti,  et  idcirco  ut  cibum  corporis  sentie-  C.  191)  of  Henry  and  Thomas, 
bant  plurimi  vit&  deficiebant"  *  Compare  Burke's  description  of  the 

'  lb.  91.  **  Facta  est  magna  mortalitas  suffering  caused  by  Hyder  All's  devastatioii 

uiulto  tempore  de  talibus  hominibus,  ita  ut  of  the  Carnatic ;  "  The  alms  of  the  settle* 

quotidie  fere  quinque  vel  sex  homines,  all-  ment  in  this  dreadful  exigent  were 

quando   plures,  miserabiliter  morientes   a  tainly  liberal,  and  all  was  done  by  cfa; 

Priore  hujus  loci  sepeliebantur."  T^e  local  that  private  charity  could  do.     Eat  it 

historian    goes  on* to   describe    at   some  a  people  in  beggary;  it  was  a  natkm  that 

length    the    arrangements  nude    by  the  stretched  forth  its  hands  for  food." 
Abbot  and  Prior  .£lfric  for  the  relief  of 
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don  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  in  those  days,  are  said  to  have  died 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  winter  which  made  William  full  King  over 
the  whole  land.^  The  figures  are  probably  a  mere  guess ;  they  can 
hardly  rest  on  any  trustworthy  statistics ;  we  know  not  whether  they 
are  meant  to  apply  to  Northuinberland  only  or  to  all  the  shires  which 
William  harried.  Such  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  William's  con- 
quest As  the  painter  of  his  portrait  telk  us,  he  was  so  stark  that  he 
recked  not  either  of  men's  sufferings  or  of  their  hatred.'  He  had  but 
TOQ  his  own ;  and  amidst  all  the  woes  of  the  wasted  land,  he  could 
sdll  give  his  thanks  and  offer  his  gifts  to  God  and  Saint  Martin  and 
to  aU  the  saints  of  Normandy  and  Gaul,  who  had  blessed  his  holy 
work  with  success,  and  had  girded  him  with  strength  to  chastise  the 
perjurer  and  the  rebel 

But,  at  whatever  cost,  England  was  conquered.  William  had  yet 
to  struggle  against  revoks  both  among  the  conquered  English  and 
among  his  own  people.  Fat  the  land  was  won ;  there  was  no  longer 
anj  portion  of  English  ground  which  could  still  refuse  submission  to 
an  invader ;  future  struggles  were  simply  revolts  against  a  government 
which  was  now  in  fiill  possession.  The  fall  of  Chester  was  the  last 
scene  of  the  long  battle  the  first  blows  of  which  had  been  struck  when, 
well  nigh  four  years  back,  Tostig  had  first  harried  English  ground 
by  William's  licence,'  We  ask,  but  we  ask  in  vain,  whether  EaJdgyth 
and  her  babes  were  within  the  waBs  of  the  captured  city,  and  whether 
it  was  now  that  William  gained  possession  of  the  young  heir  of  the 
House  of  Godwine,  whose  life,  as  long  as  William  lived,  was  to  be  the 
Kfe-in-death  of  a  Norman  prison.*  To  questions  like  these  no  certain 
answer  can  be  given.  We  know  only  that  the  land  was  won,  and 
we  know  by  what  means  the  land  which  had  been  won  was  to  be 
kept  The  castle  which  was  built  to  defend  what  was  left  of  Chester 
was  entrusted^  with  the  rank  of  Earl,  to  the  King's  own  step-son  the 
Fleming  Gerbod."  William  then  marched  again  to  Stafford,  and  took 
the  same  means  as  at  Chester,  by  the  foundation  of  a  castle,  to  keep 
that  dangerous  town  and  shire  also  in  order.  The  later  castle  of  Stafford 
stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  but  the  probability  of  the 
case  may  lead  us  to  accept  the  local  tradition  which  speaks  of  an 
earlier  castle  in  the  town  itself,  which  from  an  entry  in  Domesday  * 

*  Ord.  Vit  514  D.  **  Undc  tequenti  *  See  Flor.  Wig.  1087,  where  he  records 
tempore  tarn  graTif  in  Anglift  late  ssFit  the  liberation  of  Ulf  after  William's  death, 
pamda,  et  inerroem  ac  simpficcm  populum    Cf.  above,  p.  96. 

tuta  Eutis  involvit  miseria,  ut  Christians  *  Ord.  Vit.  522  A.  "  Cestram  et 
gntis,  uiriusqne  sex^s  et  omnis  Ktatis,.  comitatum  ejus  Gberbodo  Flandrensi  jam- 
homines  perirent  plusquam  centum  mil-  dudnm  Rex  dederat."  On  Gerbod,  see 
la."  Tol.  iii.  p.  435. 

'  Compare  the  famous  description   in  *  In  Domesday,  348  6,  it  is  said  of  one 

the  Petcrboroagh  Chronlde^  10^7.  of  the  lordships  of  Henry  of  Ferrers,  **  ad 

*  See  rol.  iii.  p.  217.  hoc  manerimn  pertinuit  terra  de  Stadfordi 

p  a 
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would  seem  to  have  been  built  and  destroyed  before  the  end  of  Wil- 
liam's reign.  The  casdes  both  of  Chester  and  Stafford  were  guarded 
by  competent  garrisons,  and  were  well  furnished  with  provisions.*  The 
King  then  marched  across  the  conquered  country  to  Salisbury.  The 
royal  head-quarters  were  doubtless  fixed  within  the  mighty  trenches 
of  elder  days,  on  the  hill  fort  Where  yet  another  Norman  castle  was 
no  doubt  already  rising,  and  where  the  Norman  minster  was  soon  to 
rise.  The  great  plain  which  is  now  covered  by  the  modern  city  was 
well  suited  for  a  final  gathering  and  review  of  the  victorious  army. 
On  that  ground,  mdre  than  five  hundred  years  before,  had  Cynric  the 
West-Saxon  won  one  of  those  great  fights,  each  of  ^hich  marks  a 
stage  in  the  change  of  Britain  into  England.*  And  now  William's 
host  gathered  on  the  same  spot,  to  mark  the  last  stage  of  the  change 
by  which  England  was  not  indeed  changed  into  Normandy,  but  was 
driven  to  accept  the  Norman  as  Jier  master.  The  Conqueror  now 
gave  great  gifts  to  the  men  who  had  shared  his  tofls,  gifts  which, 
we  are  told,  were  reward  enough  even  for  all  that  they  had  gone 
through.  The  conquerors  of  York  and  Stafford  and  Chester,  the 
men  who  had  laid  waste  English  homes  and  fields,  and  who  had 
forced  their  way  through  the  frozen  hills  and  valleys  of  Cleveland, 
received  from  the  mouth  of  their  sovereign  the  praises  due  to  their 
deeds.  They  were  at  once  dismissed  with  all  thanks  and  honour. 
And  those  who  had  forsaken  William's  banners,  or  who  had  quailed 
under  the  toils  of  his  marches,  received  no  heavier  punishment  than 
to  lose  their  share  in  the  rewards  of  their  comrades,  and  to  be  them- 
selves kept  under  arms  for  forty  days  longer.'  When  William  could 
thus  send  away  the  troops  whom  he  could  really  trust,  and  could  keep 
himself  surrounded  only  by  discontented  mutineers,  it  was  plain  that 
England  was  conquered. 

It  remamed  only  to  get  rid  of  the  Danish  allies  who  had  promised 
so  much,  and  had  done  so  little,  for  the  deliverance  of  England. 
Osbeorn  and  his  fleet  stayed  during  the  whole  winter  in  the  Humber, 
beyond  the  reach  of  William's  arms,^  but  not  beyond  the  reach  of 

in  quA  Rex  praecepit  fieri  castellum,  quod  ^  See  rol.  i.  p.  ai6. 

modo  est  desttuctum."   Local  Staffordshire  '  Ord.  Vit.  5(6  A.     "'Perveniens  inde 

writers  also  speak  of  a  castle  in  the  town,  Salesburiam  praunta  militibus  ibi  pro  tanta 

distinct  from  that  on  the  somewhat  distant  tolerantiA  largissime  distribuit,  bene  meritos 

height.     An   unavoidable  accident  drives  collaudavit,  et  cum  gratis  multft  dimisit 

me  to  speak  of  Stafford  from  much  older  Desertores  autem  ad  dies  xl.  ultra  disces- 

and  vaguer  recollections  than  those -which  sum  commilitonum  per  indignationem  re- 

I  can  bring  to  bear  on  most  of  the  places  tinuit,  elU}ue  pcenA  delictum  qcod  pejus 

mentioned  in  this  Chapter.  meruit  castigavit." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.    **  In  reversione  su&  *  Chron.  Wig.   1069.     **And   |»3Bt  li9 

apud  Estafort  alteram  [munitionem]  loca-  Ueig  ealne  winter  innan  Humbre,  ^zr  se 

vit ;  niilites  et  altmonias  abunde  utrobique  k)rng  heom  to  cuman  oe  mihte." 
[at  Chester  and  Stafford]  imposuit." 
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his  arts.     Osbeom  was  perhaps  in*  his  heart  not  over  zealous  on 
behalf  of  a  land  from  which  he  had  once  been  driven  into  banish- 
ment* •  At  some  stage  of  this  memorable  winter  William  contrived  to 
send  a  secret  message  to  the  Danish  Earl,  and  to  win  him  over  by 
the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money.     He  was  to  sail  away  when 
winter  was  over,  and  he  was  to  be  allowed  in  the  meanwhile  to 
plander  the  English  coast,  on  condition  that  he  did  not  come  to  any 
actual  engagement  with  the  King's  forces.*     These  terms,  to  his 
disgrace  and  final  ruin,  he  agreed  to.     He  seems  however  to  have 
done  his  best  to  cheat  both  sides,  Norman  and  English  alike.     We 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  that  William's  licence   to 
plunder  was  somewhat  liberally  construed,  and  that  the  time  during 
which  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be  allowed  to  tarry  in  English  waters 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  time  on  which  William  might  fairly 
reckon.    In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  we  shall  still  hear  of  the 
doings  alike  of  English  revolters  and  of  their  Danish  allies.     So, 
somewhat  later,  we  shall  hear  of  the  doings  of  Breton,  Cenomannian, 
and  even  Norman  revolters.     Still  the  Conquest  was  now  really  over. 
After  the  fall  of  Chester  no  integral  part  of  the  English  Kingdom  . 
remained  unsubdued.    William  was  full  King  over  all  England.    What 
remained  still  to  be  done,  as  far  as  the  whole  island  was  concerned, 
was  for  the  new  King  of  the  English  to  establish  somewhat  more  than 
the  external  over-lordship  of  his  predecessors  over  all  the  lands  which 
had  formed  part  of  their  island  Empire.     Within  England  itself,  what 
was  still  to  be  done  was  for  the  priest  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
warrior,  for  the  wiles  of  Lanfranc  and  Hildebrand  to  build  up  a  power 
against  which  William  himself  could  hold  his  own,  but  before  which 
his  weaker  descendants  had  for  a  while  to  bend. 


*  See  rol.  ii.  p.  4 1. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  "  Interea  nantiis  ad 
Duucam  comitem  Esberaum  missis  spo- 
poodit  se  clanculo  daturum  illi  non  mo- 
diae  lommam  pecuniae,  et  permissurum 
licenter  exercitui  suo  victum  sibi  circa 
ripas  maris  rapere,  e&  tamen  intcrpositft 
conditione,  ut  sine  pQgn&  discederet  peract& 
Ueme.    lUe  aatem,  auri  argentique  nimis 


avidus,  noa  sine  magno  dedecore  sui 
petitis  concessit."  Ordcric  (515  B)  gives 
ns  only  a  rhetorical  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Danes  and  of  their  return  to 
Denmark ;  not  a  word  about  the  dealings 
between  William  and  Osbeom.  Here  at 
least  Orderic  is  following  William  of 
Poitiers. 


CHAPTER    XIX.  . 

THE   ECCLESIASTICAL  SETTLEMENT    OF   ENGLANB.* 

▲.D.  1070-1089. 

England  was  now  fdJUy  conquered ;  the  authority  of  William  was 
now  acknowledged  in  every  comer  of  the  realm.  We  shall  hear 
almost  immediately  of  fresh  resistance  against  William's  authority; 
but  resistance  now  takes  the  form  of  the  revolts  of  a  subdued  people ; 
it  is  no  longer  the  defensive  warfare  of  a  people  whose  independence 
was  attacked  but  was  not  yet  overthrown.  William  had  done  his 
work  of  conquest,  and  his  reign  over  the  land  which  he  had  won  was 
now  to  begin.  Things  had  greatly  changed  since  his  crowning  on 
the  great  Midwinter-Day.  The  realm  of  which  he  had  then  taken  a 
formal  possession  was  now  truly  his,  but  it  had  become  his  only  by 
the  sword.  The  dream  of  a  peaceful  reign,  under  which  England 
might  flourish  as  Normandy  had  done,  had  passed  away  for  ever. 
William  had  been  driven  to  make  his  reign  thus  far  a  reign  of  terror, 
a  reign  of  slaughter,  exile,  confiscation,  and  ravage.  A  large  part  of 
the  lands  of  England  had  been  laid  waste ;  a  larger  part  still  had 
been  portioned  out  among  foreign  owners.  Yet  for  a  moment  there 
was  peace;  comparative  peace  indeed,  if  only  the  peace  of  utter 
subjection,  set  in  from  this  time  for  the  rest  of  William's  reign. 
Revolts  indeed  were  to  go  on,  but  they  were  all  purely  local  revolts. 
There  was  never  again  a  moment  when  any  large  portion  of  the  land 
was  in  arms  at  once,  when,  as  during  the  last  year,  warfare  was  going 
on  at  once  at  Exeter,  at  Chester,  at  Durham,  and  at  Norwich.  For  a 
moment  the  sword  was  sheathed ;  no  element  of  disturbance  seemed 

*  For  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Wil-  among  them  the  diort  Latin  Annab  of  hts 

Hani's  refgii,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  Hfe  which  are  attached  to  the  Winchester 

deal  with  as  a  whole  in  the  present  Chap>  Chronicle.     Eadmer  in  his  two  Histories, 

ter,  several  sources  become  of  importance  Historia   Novorum  and  Vita  Ansehni,  is 

besides  those  to  which  we  have  trusted  all  now  of  primary  importance,  and  William 

along.     The  various  local  histories,  being  of  Malmesbury's  Gesta  Ponttficum,  which 

mainly  the  histories  of  monasteries,  are  of  I  can   now  quote  in  the  new  edition  of 

course  of  special  value  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Hamilton,  becomes  a  book  of  great 

The  Lives  and  Letters  of  Lanfranc  are  value, 
now  of  increased  importance,  and  not  least 
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to  be  left  in  the  land  except  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  Humber.     The 
oonqoerors  and  the  conquered  alike  had  a  moment's  breathing-time. 

Bat  in  dealing  with  the  acts  of  such  a  man  as  William,  the  personal 
position,  the  personal  intentions,  of  the  man  himself  are  of  hardly 
less  moment  than  the  condition  and  the  temper  of  armies  and  nations. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  William  bad  changed  for  the  worse  since 
the  day  of  his  crowning.  Everything  since  that  time  had  tended  to 
draw  out  the  worse  features  of  his  character  and  to  throw  the  better 
ones  into  the  shade.  He  had  become  harder,  more  unscrupulous, 
more  reddess  of  human  suflferrng.  But  the  harshness  of  William's 
rule  never  sank  into  mere  purposeless  tyranny,  into  mere  delight  in 
oppression.  He  never  wholly  lost  the  feeling  that  he  owed  a  duty 
towards  God  and  man.  Even  now  he  was  capable  of  honest  endea- 
voQis  to  do  his  duty  towards  the  realm  which  he  had  won  at  the  cost 
of  80  much  of  crime  and  sorrow.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  gave 
one  most  conspicuous  instance  of  his  wish,  even  now,  to  rule  in  Eng- 
land as  an  English  King.  It  was  his  business  as  King  to  hearken  to 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  to  do  right  and  justice  among  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.  It 
was  his  duty  to  go,  like  iElfred  and  Cnut,  through  the  shires  and 
cities  of  his  Kingdom,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  those  who 
ruled  in  his  name  refused,  sold,  or  delayed  justice  to  no  man.'  But 
this  duty  could  not  be  thoroughly  done  by  a  King  who  knew  not  the 
tongue  of  his  people,  who  had  to  hear  their  complaints  and  to  pro- 
nounce his  own  judgements  through  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter. 
William  then,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  in  all  the  pomp  of  kingship 
and  the  renown  of  victory,  again  bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the 
schoolmaster.  As  Charies  the  Great  had  striven  in  his  later  years  to 
leara  the  art  of  writing,*  so  now  William  the  Great  strove,  we  cannot 
doubt  with  all  honesty  of  purpose,  to  master  the  tongue  of  his  English 
subjects.*  In  neither  case  were  the  efforts  of  the  royal  student 
crowned  with  any  great  measure  of  success.  The  vague  rhetoric  of 
our  informant  leaves  us  with  no  very  clear  notion  as  to  the  real  extent 
of  William's  English  scholarship.  We  are  told  that  he  found  his  age 
an  hindrance,  and  that,  as  we  might  have  expected,  other  affairs  called 
him  away  from  his  studies.*    We  n^ay  feel  sure  that  the  Conqueror 

*  I  M«d  hardly  quote  the  a 9th  chipter  coald  read, 

of  the  Great  Charter;  **  NulH  Tendemus,  '  Ord   Vit.  5J0  D.     *'Anglicam   loca- 

mDi  ncgabitnus,  aut  differemus  jtuticiam  lionem  plemmqne  lategit  ediicere,  at  sine 

▼d  rectum."  interprete  querelam  subjectse  legis  posset 

'  The  description   given  by  Eginhard  intelligere,  et  scita  rectitudinis  unicuique, 

(Vita  K.  35)  of  Charles's  attempts  to  write  prout  ratio  dictaret,  aflfectuose  depromere." 

is  well  known ;  **  Panim   soccestit  labor  *  lb.      **  Ast   a  perceptione  hujosmodi 

praeposterus  ac  sero  inchoatus."     But   I  durior  stas  ilium  compescebat,  et  tumultui 

doubt  whether  it  is  always  remembered  multimodamm  occupationum  ad  alia  Qe- 

that  bis  attempts  to  write  proved  that  he  ceisario  adtnihebat.*' 
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never  learned  to  address  an  English  Assembly  like  Godwine ;  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  he  learned  English  enough  to  under- 
stand the  simple  formulae  of  his  own  charters.  And  the  fact  that  he 
made  even  an  attempt  in  his  own  person  to  acquire  the  English 
tongue  wholly  wipes  away  the  legendary  notion  of  his  striving  to 
abolish  its  use,^  and  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  English  formed  part 
of  the  education  of  his  English  born  son.* 

It  is  certain  that  this  year,  the  fourth  year  of  William,  left  behind  it 
a  special  and  a  favourable  memory  in  popular  belief.  The  traditions  of 
a  later  age  told  how  King  William,  in  his  fourth  year,  summoned  the 
Witan  of  the  land  to  declare  what  the  ancient  laws  of  England  were. 
He  had  already,  we  are  told,  remembering  his  own  Scandinavian 
descent  and  that  of  his  Norman  followers,  decreed  that  the  customs 
of  the  Denalagu  should  be  observed  throughout  his  realm.  But  the 
people  of  England  cried  with  one  voice  for  the  Laws  of  good  King 
Eadward  and  for  none  other.  Twelve  men  therefore  were,  by  the 
writ  of  King  William,  chosen  in  each  shire,  who  declared  on  oath 
before  the  King  what  the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  were.  Those 
Laws  were  then  put  into  the  shape  of  a  code,  and  were  published  by 
the  order  of  King  William  as  the  only  Law  of  his  Kingdom. 

No  one  who  fully  takes  in  the  history  and  the  legal  formulae  of  this 
age  can  accept  this  story  as  it  stands.  No  one  can  believe  that  the 
large  extant  codes  which  bear  the  names  of  Eadward  and  William 
were  really  put  forth  in  their  actual  shape  by  either  of  those  Kings. 
On  the  odier  hand,  there  is  litde  doubt  that  we  have  some  genuine 
pieces  of  William's  legislation  surviving,  though  it  would  seem  that 
ordinances  put  forth  at  various  times  and  places  have  been  put  to- 
gether as  if  they  formed  a  continuous  statute.'  And  among  these 
there  are  some  enactments  which  we  may,  almost  with  certainty,  refer 
to  this  particular  period  of  William's  reign.  It  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  that,  in  this  passing  moment  of  peace,  when  William 
was  for  the  first  time  undisputed  master  of  England,  he  should  mark 
his  new  position  by  some  formal  act  of  reconciliation  between  his  old 
and  his  new  subjects.  To  "  renew  the  Law"  of  some  revered  prince 
after  a  time  of  war  or  disturbance  was  a  process  familiar  both  in 
England  and  in  Normandy.  Harold  Blaatand  had  renewed  the  Law 
of  Rolf  in  Normandy,*  and  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  had  renewed 
the  Law  of  Cnut  in  Northumberland.*  But  a  still  closer  parallel  is 
supplied  by  that  great  Gem6t  of  Cnut's  early  reign  in  which  Danes 
and  Englishmen  formally  made  up  their  differences,  and  united  in  the 
renewal  of  the  Law  of  Eadgar.*    So  it  was  quite  in  the  order  of 

^  See  the  false  Ingulf,  71,  Gale.  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  80. 
'  See  Appendix  Y.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

'  The  seemingly  genuine  Laws  of  Wil-        ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
liam  have  been  last  pointed  by  Professor        *  See  vol.  i.  p.  a8i. 
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things  that  William  should,  especially  at  this  particular  moment, 
ordain  the  formal  reconcdiation  of  his  Norman  and  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  decree  the  renewal  of  what  was  doubtless  already  beginning 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Law  of  Eadward.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
we  have  the  actual  text  of  these  two  ordinances,  ordinances  most 
probably  passed  in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  this  year,  and  which  not 
unlikely  preserve  to  us,  with  the  needful  changes,  the  words  of  the 
earlier  ordinances  of  Cnut.  In  the  same  language  as  the  first  among 
the  laws  of  the  Danish  conqueror,  William  now  bids  his  subjects 
throughout  his  Kingdom  to  worship  one  God  and  to  keep  one  true 
Christian  faith ;  and  if  he  does  not  venture,  like  his  predecessor,  to 
bid  them  love  William  King  with  right  truthfulness,  he  ordains  that 
there  shall  be  peace  and  mutual  security  between  Englishmen  and 
Normans.^  The  Laws  of  Eadward  are  renewed  as  touching  the 
holding  of  lands  and  all  other  matters  whatsoever,  but  a  reservation  is 
made  for  such  changes  as  the  reigning  King  had  made  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  the  English.^  This  reservation  was  indeed  a  danger- 
ous one.  But  once  granting  the  position  of  William  in  England, 
some  changes  in,  or  additions  to,  the  ancient  laws  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  We  cannot  blame  him  for  providing  for  the  defence  of  his 
Norman  followers  against  any  irregular  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
discontented  English.*  This  provision,  the  germ  which  afterwards 
grew  into  the  famous  law  of  Englishryf  can  hardly  fail  to  belong  to 
this  early  stage  of  William's  legislation.  Other  provisions  which  regu- 
late the  relations  between  men  of  the  two  races  within  the  Kingdom 
more  probably  belong  to  a  later  date. 

It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  that  William  at  this 
moment  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  harmony  and  good  feeling, 
intermarriage  and  intercourse  of  all  kinds,  among  all  his  subjects, 
French  and  English.  And  now  that  actual  warfare  had  for  a  while 
ceased,  the  land  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  that  stern  police  which, 

'  Select  Charters,  80.     "  In  primis  quod  wardi  omnibus  in  commune  reddidit,  cum 

sDper  omnia  unum  vellet  Deum  per  totum  illis  emendationibut  quibos  pater  suus  illam 

regnmn  snum  venerari,  unam  fidem  Christi  emendavit." 

temper   inviolatam    custodiri,    pacem    et         '  Select  Charters  80.    **  Volo  ut  omnes 

secnritatem  inter   Anglos   et   Normannos  homines  quos  mecum  addoxi,  aut  post  me 

serrarL"    It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  venenint,  sint  in  pace  mea  et  quiete.    Et  si 

is  borrowed  from  the  opening  of  the  Laws  quis  de  ilHs  occisus  fiierit,  dominus  ejus 

of  Cnut  quoted  in  vol   i.  p.  291.  habeat  infra  quinque  dies  homicidam  ejus, 

'Select   Charters,   81.     *'Hoc  quoque  si  potuerit ;  sin  autem,  incipiat  persolvere 

pnectpio  et   toIo,  ut   omnes   habeant   et  mihi   xlvi.  marcas   argenti  quamdiu  sub- 

teaeant  legem  Edwardi  Regis  in  terris  et  stantia  illius  domini  perduraverit.  Ubi  vero 

in  omnibus  rebus,  adauctis  lis  quae  constitui  substantia    defecerit,    totus  hundredus    in 

ad  militatem  populi  Anglorum/*     This  re-  quo  occisio  facta  est  communiter  persolvat 

Krration  is  made  again  in  the  renewal  of  quod  remanet." 
the  Laws  of  Eadward  by  Henry  the  First.         *  See  vol.  i.  p.  499. 
See  Fbrence,  1 100 ;  "  Legem  Regis  Ead- 
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in  William's  hands,  dealt  oat  speedy  justice  on  the  robber,  the  mur- 
derer, and  the  ravisher.^  In  the  towns  especially  the  two  races  began 
to  dwell  peaceably  together ;  French  merchants  were  seen  with  their 
wares  in  the  streets  of  English  boroughs,  and  French  burghers  b^n 
to  form  a  part  of  their  permanent  inhabitants.  Their  English  neigh- 
bours began  in  some  degree  to  adopt  their  dress  and  manner  of  life, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  each  found  it  needful  to  gain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  others'  language.^  The  process  had  begun  through 
which,  a  hundred  years  later,  it  had  become  impossible,  except  in  the 
highest  and  lowest  ranks,  to  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Normans.' 
This  process,  busily  at  work  among  the  smaller  Thegnbood,  was  still 
more  busily  at  work  in  the  towns,  and  it  bore  its  noblest  fruit  when 
the  nutrriage  of  Gilbert  of  Rouen  and  Rohesia  of  Caen  gave  birth  to 
Thomas  of  London.' 

This  year  then  of  comparative  peace,  as  it  was  certainly  not  wholly 
bare  of  military  events,  was  probably  not  bare  of  important  political 
events.  Still  it  is  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect  that  it  stands  out  most 
clearly  in  our  annals ;  it  was  itself  a  year  of  special  n^oment  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  still  more  important  as  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  the  systematic  policy  of  William  and  Lanfraoc  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters. 


^  1.    The  Councils  of  thi  Year  1070. 

This  specially  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which  William  was  to  show 
himself  to  the  world  mainly  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  the 
Church,  began«  strangely  yet  characteristically,  with  an  act  which, 


*  Ord.Vit.5aoC,  D.  <' His  temporibus, 
opitulante  gratis  Dei,  pax  in  Anglia  regna* 
bat,  et  secQritas  aliqoanta,  procol  repulsis 
latronibus,  habitatores  terrae  refovebat  .  .  . 
nemo  prtedari  audebat,  sed  unusqaisque  sua 
rura  tuto  cokbat  suoque  compari  (sed  non 
per  longum  tempus)  bilariter  applaudebat.'* 
We  must  not  forget  that  "  Utrones'*  most 
likely  means,  to  some  extent  at  les^st,  Eng- 
lish patriots.  StiU  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  r^al  efficacy  of  William's  police.  See 
above,  p.  19,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  11  a. 

*  lb.  D.  "  Civiliter  Angli  c«m  Noiv 
naannts  cohabitabant  in  burgis,  castris,  et 
urbibus,  connubiis  alteri  ^Itfros  mvtuo  sibi 
oonjungentes.  Vicos  aliquos  aut  fora 
urbana  Gailicis  mercibus  et  mangonibus 
referta  conspiceres,  et  ubique  Anglos,  qui 
pridem  amictu  p^trio  compti  videbantur 
Francis  turpes,  nunc  peregriuo  cultu  alter- 


atos  videres.**  '*  Mangones*'  is  hem  doubt- 
less to  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  vouid  still  be 
applicable  in  the  narrower  meaning. 

'  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  10.  *'jani 
cohabitantibus  Anglids  ^t  Nonnannis,  et 
altenitrum  uxorts  dueentibus  vel  nubenti- 
bus,  sic  pennixtsB  sunt  natiunes,  at  vix 
discerni  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quu 
AngUcus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere,  ex- 
ceptis  duQta^t  adscriptitiis  qui  vilbd 
dicuntur." 

*  See  the  Lambeth  Life  of  Thonas 
(Giles,  ii.  73).  "Gilbertus  cognomento 
Becchet,  patri4  Rotomagensis  .  .  .  habuit 
uxorem  Rcesam,  natione  Cadomenseni.** 
Yet  Thomas  binuelf  (Epp.  iii.  2816)  speab 
of  his  parents  as  "cives  Londonienses'* 
without  a  hint  of  their  foreign  origin. 
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in  a  less  pious  prince  than  William,  might  have  been  set  down  as 
a  gross  breach  of  ail  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Many  wealthy  English- 
men, mainly,  we  may  suppose,  those  who  had  suffered  outlawry  or 
confiscation  of  lands,  had  sought  to  save  at  least  their  moveable 
wealth  by  placing  large  sums  of  money  in  the  safe-keepmg  of  various 
monastic  bodies.  But  the  thresholds  of  the  English  saints  proved  no 
safe-guard  against  the  Norman  King.  Early  in  the  year,  in  the 
course  of  Lent  (February-March),  while  he  was  still  at  Salisbury 
or  before  he  reached  Saltsburv,  William  caused  all  the  monas- 
teries of  England  to  be  searched,  and  all  deposits  of  this  kind 
to  be  carried  to  the  royal  treasury.  It  always  has  a  grotesque  sound 
when  the  deeds  of  William  the  Great,  like  those  of  smaller  men, 
are  either  excused  or  aggravated  by  throwing  the  blame  on  evil 
cooDsellorsj  but  we  are  told  that  of  this  particular  deed  the  Earl 
of  Hereford,  William  Fitz-Osbem,  was  the  chief  adviserJ  It  may 
have  been  deemed  that  the  holy  places  were  rather  purified  than 
profaned  by  easing  them  of  the  worldly  wealth  of  rebels  and  tr^tors. 
The  season  of  penitence  having  been  spent  in  this  charitable  work, 
William  could  bietter  give  his  mind  to  the  great  schemes  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform  whose  carrying  out  was  to  begin  on  the  Easter 
festival 

At  that  festival  (April  4,  1070)  the  usual  Gem6t  was  held  at  Win- 
chester, and  the  King  wore  1;^  Crown  with  the  usual  pomp.  This 
{mhlic  wearing  of  the  Crown  was  in  some  sort  a  religious  ceremony, 
a  coDtinuatioo,  as  it  were,  of  the  original  rite  of  consecration,  and  the 
Crown  itself  was.  placed  on  the  royal  head  by  one  of  the  chief  Prelates 
of  the  land.'    In  this  case  the  rite  received  a  special  dignity  and 

*  80th  ChrDBides   (1071   Wig.,   1070  rinifn  routatnt,  de  Rege  factus  est  tyran* 

fVtrib.)  record  tiiis  search  and  spolution,  nus WUlielmas  Conqusstor  dictus   in 

but  they  gire  so  faint  as  to   its  ^cial  mujtis  promissa  violavit,  monasteria  totiut 

notire ;  *  And  ^es  on  Lengtoi  se  cyng  let  Angliss  perscnitari  fitcit,  ct  pecuniam  simul 

hergian  ealie  \%  tnynstra  \t  on  Engialande  et  chartas,  in  quamm  libcrtatibus  nobiles 

wcroo."    Florence  (1070)  adds  the  cause,  Ang^idB  confidebant  et  quas  Rez  in  arcto 

nA  mentions  William  Fitz-Osbem  as  the  positns  obserratnnim  w  juraverat,  ab  ec- 

adviser;  "  Willelmi  Herefordensis  ComitU  denis  ubi  in  secnro  jacoerant  aufenri  prae- 

et  qnommdaia  aliorpm  consilio,  tempore  oepit,  et   in  flBrarinm   svnm  deferri/*     It 

Qoaidragesimali,  Rex  Willdmus  monasteria  most  not  be  forgotten  that  this  vriter  had 

totios  AngKc    pencrouri,   et   pecnniam,  his  head  foU  of  the  legendary  coafirmatioo 

qaun  ditiores  Angli,  propter  illius  austeri-  of  the  franchises  of  Kent, 
tatem  et  depopidattmiem,  in  eis  depowe-         '  As  the  Winchester  AnnaKst  remarks 

ruit,  anfarri  et  in  serarinm  snom  jossit  de-  under  the  year  1073,  *'  Sciendum  est  quod 

fcrri.**    William  Thora,  the  historian  of  quolibet  anno  dum  quietus  iiirrat  ter  coro> 

Saint  Augustine's,  asserts   that,  not  only  nariconsaeveratRez;  IVrgnomue  ad  Natale, 

money,  but  the  charters  to  which  WiUian  Wintenias  ad  Paidia,  I^ondoniae  ad  Pente* 

had  sirom,  and  which  he  had  now  broken,  ooeten.**     This  of  course  eomes  from  the 

were  carried  off  (X  Scriptt.  1 787);  •♦  Wil-  Peterborough  Chronicle,  10S7;  "  )>riwa  he 

lidmos  . . .  yidens  se  in  snblimi  positum  et  birr  his  cynehdm  sice  geare.*'   But  we  see 

in  regni  sdio  confirmatum,  subito  ad  al:um  that  the  ceremony  was  a  sort  of  repeated 
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significance  from  the  position  of  those  by  whom  it  was  performed 
Pope  Alexander  had  sent  three  Legates  to  the  court  of  his  obedient 
and  victorious  son.  Ermenfrid,  Bishop  of  Sitten,  a  man  already  well 
known  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  as  the  Papal  representative  at  the  courts  both  of  William  and  of 
Eadward,*  now  came  a  third  time,  accompanied  by  two  other  Legates, 
the  Cardinal  Priests  John  and  Peter,*  at  once  to  congratulate  the 
Conqueror  on  the  temporal  success  of  his  holy  enterprise,  and  to  help 
him  in  carrying  out  his  ecclesiastical  schemes  for  the  subjugation  and 
reformation  of  the  benighted  islanders.'  They  came  at  William's  own 
prayer,*  and  one  at  least  of  them  tarried  with  him  a  whole  year. 
They  were  honoured  by  him,  we  are  told,  as  the  Angels  of  God,  and 
they  helped  him  with  their  advice  and  authority  in  many  matters  in 
many  places.'  Their  first  function  was  the  ceremonial  one  of  placing 
the  Crown  on  William's  head  at  the  Easter  Feast,  a  sort  of  confirma- 
tion by  Papal  authority  of  the  consecration  which  had  been  long  ago 
performed  by  Ealdred  in  the  West  Minster.*  This  ceremony  done,  a 
ceremony  far  from  lacking  significance  or  importance.  King  and 
Legates  turned  'themselves  to  the  more  serious  business  which  lay 
before  them. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  beginning  of  William's  great  scheme 
for  gradually  remodelling  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  had  already 
gone  far  to  remodel  the  State  of  England.  It  was  the  policy  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  the  first-fruits  -in  the  appointment  of  Remigius 
of  F^camfp  to  the  see  of  Dorchester.''  The  great  places  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  be  filled  by  Normans  or  other  strangers  whom 
William  could  trust.    Englishmen  were  to  be  wholly  shut  out  from  the 

coronation.     Sa  it   i»  called    by   Benoit  sios  Alexander  Papa  tres   idoneos   ei  ut 

(39141),  when  describing  the  Christmas  clarissimo  [carissimo  ?]  filio  legaverat  vi- 

Feast  at  York  (see  above,  p.  197),  carios." 

"  A  Everwic  fu  coron^,  ^  lb.     "  Apud   se   ferme   annuo   ferme 

A  la  sainte  Nativity."  tpatio*  retinuit,  audiens  et   honorans  eos 

So  Ralph  of  Diss  (X  Scriptt.  531,  cf.  R«  tamquam  angclos  Dei.     In  diversis  locis, 

Wendover,   ii.  287)  says   of  Henry  the  in  plurimis  negotiis,  sic  egere,  sicut  indigas 

Second  in  1 1 58,  "  Henricus  Rex  Anglorum,  eanonicas  examinationis  et  ordinationis  re- 

coronatus  apud  Wigomiam,  post  celebra-  giones  illas  dinovere."     From  Florence  we 

tionem   diriuorum   coronam   super  altare  learn    that    only  Ermenfrid   could    hare 

posuit,  nee  ulterius  coronatus  est."     Com-  stayed  so  long  as  a  year.     John  and  Peter 

pare  the  story  of  Cnut  in  vol.  i.  p.  293,  went  back  before  Pentecost, 
and  of  Eadgar  in  i.  434.  '   lb.     *'  GuillelnMis    Rex    Dominicam 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  307 ;  iii.  p.  64.  Resurrectionis  in  urfoe  Gnenta  cetebravit, 

'  Orderic,  516  A,  mentions  Ermenfrid  ubi  Cardiiules  Roman»  EcclesisB  coronam 

only  by  name,  adding,  **  et  duos  canonicos  ei   soUenniter  imposuerunt."     Vita  Lanfr. 

cardinales."     Florence  adds  their  names,  (Giles,  i.  292).   *' Eum  in  pjtsch&,  coronam 

^  presbyteros  Johannem  et   Petrum,  car-  regni  capiti  ejus  imponentes,  in   R^em 

dinales  sedis  apostolicae."  Anglicum  confirmaverunt.'* 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  "^  Sec  above,  p.  87. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.     "Ex  petitione  ip- 
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rank  of  Bishop  and  but  sparingly  admitted  to  that  of  Abbot.^  But 
William  was  no  more  inclined  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter  than  in  any 
other.  As  ever,  he  was  disposed  to  walk  warily  and  was  careful  to 
have  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side.  It  would  not  have  suited  his 
purpose  to  make  a  wholesale  deprivation  of  the  English  Prelates. 
Bat  as  Bishc^ricks  and  Abbeys  became  vacant,  fitting  occupants 
of  foreign  birth  were  to  be  found  for  them,'  and  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  quicken  the  succession  by  depriving,  one  by  one,  those  English 
Bishops  or  Abbots  against  whom  any  plausible  accusation  could  be 
brought  These  two  processes  were  to  be  first  of  all  applied  to  the 
two  highest  ecclesiastical  posts  in  England.  The  metropolitan  chair 
of  York  was  regularly  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ealdred ;  that  of  Canter- 
buiy  was  to  be  made  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Stigand. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Arch- 
bishop had  been  looked  on  as  doubtful  from  the  time  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  primacy  by  the  voice  .of  liberated  England  in  that  Mickle 
Gcm6t  which  drove  his  foreign  predecessor  from  his  ill-gotten  throne.' 
Ermenfrid,  the  present  Legate,  had,  on  his  former  visit  to  England, 
been  the  bearer  of  a  Papal  missive  against  him.*  Yet  William  had 
hitherto  treated  him  with  studied  honour;'  he  had  consecrated  the 
only  Bishop  who  had  been  appointed  since  his  accession,*  and,  if 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  pour  the  consecrating  oil  on  William's 
own  head,  he  had  filled  the  second  place  in  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation.^  But  his  hour  was  now  come;  he  could  now  be  de- 
posed, not  by  the  mere  arbitrary  wiU  of  the  King  or  by  the  sentence 
of  a  purely  English  or  Norman  Assembly,  but  by  the  full  authority 
of  the  Head  of  Western  Christendom.  As  usual,  all  kinds  of  vague 
and  improbable  charges  were  brought  against  him ;  ®  but  the  cano- 
nical grounds  on  which  he  was  formally  condemned  were  three.    He 

*  Fl.  W^.  107a   "Opersim  dantc  Regc  and   died   in   possession   of  his   see  long 

at  qoamplures  ex  Anglis  suo  honore  pri-  after.     In  the  case  of  Abbots  the  depriva- 

rareatiir,  in   quorum  locum   suae    gentis  tions  of  Englishmen  were  many  and  the 

penonas    subrogavit,   ad    confirmationem  appointments  were  few,  but  the  rule  was 

scilicet  sui  quod  noviter  adquisierat  regui.'*  not  absolutely  inflexible. 
We  shall  find  however  that  a  distinction,         '  S^e  above,  p.  87. 
aod  not   an    unnatural   one,   was    mad/e         '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  aiq,  aa^,  a 26;  and  on 

between  the  case  of  Bishops  and  that  of  the  ecclesiastical   position  of  Stigand,  p. 

Abbots.    An  Abbot  was  not  clothed  with  ^26. 
the  same  high  temporal  powers  as  a  Biihop.         *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
From  this  time  we  shall  see  that  no  Eng-         '  See  above,  p.  51. 
lishman  was  appointed  to  a  Bishoprick,  and         '  See  at>ove,  p.  88. 
that  most  of  the  English  Bishops  were  gra-         ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  37  a. 
dually  deprived.    One  or  two,  like  Leofric         •  Ord.  Vit.  516  B.   "  Stigandum  pridem 

of  Exeter  and  Siward  of  Rcchester,  died  reprobatum  anathemate  deposuerunt.   Per- 

while  the  process  of  change  was  going  juriis  enim  et  homicidiis  inquinatus  erat, 

on,  but  Wulfstan  stands  out  alone  as  the  nee  per  ostium  in  archipnesulatum  introi- 

one  Bishop  who  lived  through  all  changes,  erat.  * 
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had  held  the  see  of  Winchester  along  with  the  Archbishoprick.*  He 
had  taken  the  Archbishoprick  during  the  lifetime  of  Robert,  and 
he  had  used  at  the  mass  the  pallium  which  Robert  had  left  behind.' 
He  had  obtained  his  own  pallium  from  the  usurping  Pontiff  Baie- 
diet  the  Tenth.*  Stigand  was  heard  in  his  own  defence;  but  his 
defence  seems  to  have  consisted  of  arguments  which  would  have 
more  weight  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  than  in  those  of  William 
and  Ermenfrid.  He  appealed  to  the  faith  of  the  King  who  had  so 
long  treated  him  as  a  friend;  he  protested  against  the  iniquity  of 
his  sentence,  and  apparently  against  the  authority  of  his  judges.^ 
Such  a  defence  was  of  course  in  vain;  he  was  deprived  (April  ii, 
1070)  of  both  his  Bishopricks,  and,  if  not  absolutely  imprisoned,  he 
was  at  least  kept  under  some  measure  of  restraint  under  the  King's 
eye  at  Winchester.^  It  seems  however  that  he  retained  some  of  his 
private  property,^  enough  at  least  \.o  give  him  the  means  of  better 
fare  and  clothing  than  those  of  an  ordinary  prisoner.     Legend  was 

^  See  the  charges  in  fiiU  in  vol.  ii.  p.  curious  story.     He  records  his  deprivation 

426.  under  1070  and  under  107a,  adding,  **  Hoc 

'  That  Robert  left  his  pallium  behind  is  anno  Stigandus,  qui  dudum  Archiepitcopus, 

a  point  insisted  on  with  glee  by  the  Peter-  jussu  Regis  captus  et  in  Wintoaw  oppido 

borough  Chronicler.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  219.  positus  est,  ubi,  etsi  invitus,  loit  quicqnid 

The  consequences  were  not  then  foreseen,  in  archiepiscopitu  deliquit."    This  aeem- 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  227,  289.  iiigly  refers  to  the  tale  of  Stigand's  escape 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gcst.  Pont.  37.     **  Qfli  to  Ely. 
[Ermenfridus]  ad  voluntatem  Regis  coacto         *  Domesday,    38.     *'  Ipse    Rex    tenet 

concilio,  Stigandum   deposuit  fidem  Wil-  Meties;    Stigandus  Archiepiscopos   tcnuit 

lelmi    appeUantem,   et   violentiani    reda-  T.  R.  E.  ad   opus  monacfaomm,  et  post 

mantem."  quamdiu  vixit  habuit."     The  most  pro- 

^  Florence  simply  says  of  the  deposed  baUe  account  of  Stigand's  position  is  after 

Prelates    in    general,    "  Nonnullos,    tarn  all  to  be  found  iu  the  Winchester  historian, 

episcopos  quam  abbates,  quos  nulla  evi-  Thomas  Rudbome,  following  his  '*  Anctor 

dcnti  causa  nee  concilia  nee  leges  seculi  de   Concordantiis   sub  litterft  S.*'   (Angl. 

damnabant,    suis    honoribus    privavit,    et  Sacr.  i.  350) ;   **  Habuit  enim  Wlllelmus 

usque  ad  finem  vitse  custodise  mancipatos  eum  in  salv&  custodii.  viz.  in  castro  Wyn- 

detinuit,   suspicions  ut   diximus,    tantum  tonise,  infra  quam  cnstodiam  diverteret  quo 

uiductus  novi  regni.'*     The   language  of  vellet,  sed  extra  limttes  ei  non  liceret.  Ho- 

William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.),  speaking  nestissime  enim  cum  eo  tractavit,  dimittens 

of  Stigand  only,  is  only  one  degree  less  ei  in  pace  omnes  thesauros  auri  et  argenti 

strong  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  depriva'>  et  aliarum  rerum  quos  ante  depositionem 

tion ;  "  Et  quamvis  ille  se  blande  excusans  snam  habebat,  et  nihil  ex  omnibus  aocepit 

praeceptum  Papae  objectaret,  non  tamen  Rex  quamdiu  Stigandus  viveret.   Attamen 

opinionem  afTectatte  depositionis  exdusit,  Stigandus  ne  minimum  nummom  ex  omni- 

quod  eum  toto  8evo  in  vinculis  Wintoniae  bus  divitiis   super  bemetipsum  expendere 

habuerit."     The  **  vincula "  of  William,  voluit.     Eo  vero  defuncto,  assignavit  Rex 

who  is  copied  by  several  later  writers,  are  WiUelmus  corpus  ejus  scpeliri,  eocIcsiA  in 

more    distinct    than    the  '*  custodia "  of  cathedral!  Wyntonic,  et  cracem  magnam 

Florence.     Gervase  (Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  ex    argento    cum    duabus   imaginibus  in 

Scriptt.    165  a)    speaks    of   him    as   *'in  thesauro  ipsius  Stigandf  inventam,  ex  cm- 

carcere  trusus,'*  and  adds,  *'in  ergastulo  nibus  pretiosissimis  divitiis  quam  Rex  io- 

regio  apud  Wintoniam  mortuus  est."    The  venerat  ecclesise  Wyntoniensi   pro  animA  ^ 

Winchester    Annalist  (39)   has    a    more  Stigandi  lolummodo  transmisit." 
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of  course  busy  widi  the  end  of  such  a  career  as  his.  He  lived  in 
his  prison  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  His  friends,  especially  his  neigh* 
bour  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  prayed  him  to  indulge  himself  somewhat 
more  both  in  food  and  in  clothing.  He  answered  with  the  most 
solemn  oaths  that  he  had  not  a  penny  nor  a  penny's  worth  to  supply 
his  wants.  Whether  either  the  Old  Lady  or  any  other  friend  did 
anything  to  help  him  in  his  need  we  are  not  told.  But  the  tale  goes 
on  to  say  that,  after  Stigand's  death,  a  mass  of  treasure  was  found 
hidden  underground,  and  that  round  the  deposed  Primate's  neck  was 
a  key,  which  was  found  to  of>en  a  private  writing-case,  in  which  were 
papers  wherein  the  tale  and  weight  of  the  whole  hoard  were  accurately 
entered.* 

The  fall  of  the  Primate  carried  with  it  that  of  his  brother  JBthelmaer, 
vhom  be  had  promoted  to  the  Bishoprick  of  the  East-Angles,'  a 
Bishoprick  which  he  had  once  held  himself.'  We  are  not  told  what 
crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  besides  those  of  being  an  Englishman 
and  a  brother  of  Stigand  One  probable  ground  of  accusation  may 
however  be  inferred  from  an  entry  in  the  Survey,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  East-Anglian  Prelate  had  a  wife.*^     We  are  told  also  that 

*  This  tale  appears  in  William  of  Mai-  held    by   *'  Algerns    de    Stigando    A:chi- 

mcsboiy  (Gcst.  Poat.  37) ;  **  Ibi  Stig^indos  eptscopo/'  and  it  is    noted,   **  super  hoc 

temn  Ticto  vitam  tolcravit,  quod  ei  panim  maneiiiim   et   super  omnes  homines  qui 

de  fisoo  inlerebatur.  et  ipse  ingenita  mentis  erant  in  eo  habebat  Stigandus  socam,  et 

doritia  nihil  de  suo  inferri  pateretur.   Qoin  fuit  liberatum  Rogero  [Bigod],  vtvtnig  go." 

et  bortantibos  amtdi,  et  prxcipue  Reginft  *  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  150.     **  Sti- 

Edgithi,  Edwardi  Regis  rdicta,  ut  se  deli-  gandus  evaluit,  ot  sibi  Australium  Sazonum 

otios  festiret  et  pasceret,  per  omne  sanc^  cpiscopatum    restitueret,    et    Orientalium 

tun  pejcrabat  non  se  habene  nommum  nee  Anglonim  fratri  Ethelmero  adquireret." 

Talens.    Huic  sacramento  soliditatem  veri  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

ibfwic  probavit   ingens   vis   opum   post  *  Domesday,  ii.  195.    **  Hoc  manerium 

moftcm  ejus  in  subterraneis  specubus  in-  accepit  Almarus  cum  uxore  su&  antequam 

TfDtuum.    Ad   quarum   indicium  ut  vc-  esset  Episcopus,  et  postea  tenuit  in  episco- 

oiretur   anziKo    fuit    davicula    collo    ex-  patu.**    ^thelmaer,  like  most  other  people, 

aminati  dependens,  quae  familiaris  scrinii  French  and  English,  is  charged  in  Domes- 

esiet  cvstos.   Ea  sers  immissa  manifestavit  day  with  something  in  the  way  of  inva- 

per  cartas  inventas  et  qualitatem  metal-  urmes.     In  the  same  page  where  his  wife 

brain  et  quantitatem  ponderum."    This  is  mentioned  we  read,  **  Hemesbi  tenuit 

became  the  stock  passage  for  kiter  writers  Algarus  Comes  T.  R.  E.  et  Alwius  emit. 

to  copy.    Gerrase  however  (Gest.  Pont.  Stigandus  abstulit  et  dedit  Almaro  fratri 

CiQt.  X  Scriptt.  165  a)  tells  it  in  a  form  suo,  sed  hundred  nescit  quomodo  ex  illo 

vbich  items  to  be  original;    "Siquidem  fiiit  in  episcopatu."    Another  entry  in  p. 

eodcm  mortuo,  davis  parrula  in  secretis  aoo  is  more  curious.     After  the  account 

reperta  est,  quae  scrft  cubicularis  scrinii,  of  the  outlawry  and  flight  of  Eadric  the 

appoiiti  innumerabilum  theftaurorum  dedit  naval   captain   (see  above,   p.    80),  it   is 

indidom.    CartsB  quidem  inventse  sunt  in  added,    "Episcopus    Ahnarus   invasit  ter- 

qmbos  notata  erat  et  metallorum  qualitas  ram."     But   if    ^thelmsr  was   Eadric's 

ct   ponderum   quantitas   quae   per   omnia  next  heir,  or,  as  he  very  likely  was,  his 

pnedia  sua  compilata  defoderat."     There  lord,  his  occupation  of  the  forfeited  land 

is  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Stigand  in  of  an  outlaw  would  be  an  invasio  in  the 

I>oincsday,  ii.  173,  173  b.   Some  lands  and  Domesday  sense, 
nghti  are  reckoned  up  which  had  been 
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several  Abbots  were  deposed;*  but  it  is  hard  to  identify  more  than 
one  who  was  deposed  at  this  particular  Gemot  It  is  probable  that 
our  informant  had  in  his  mind  the  general  system  of  deprivation  of 
both  Abbots  and  Bishops  which  went  on  from  this  time,  rather  than 
any  special  acts  of  this  Easter  Assembly.  It  is  certain  however  that 
one  great  Abbey  was  at  this  moment  vacant  by  death  and  another  by 
forfeiture,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Norman  successors  of  the 
English  Prelates  were  appointed  in  this  Council.  Brand  of  Peter- 
borough, the  Abbot  who  had  been  confirmed  by  the  -Sltheling 
Eadgar,*  died  (November  27,  1069)  while  William  was  engaged  on 
his  Northumbrian  campaign.'  The  vacant  post  was  given  to  one 
Turold,  of  whose  exploits,  military  rather  than  ecclesiastical,  we  shall 
presently  hear.*  William's  vengeance  fell  also  on  an  inmate  of  the 
Golden  Borough,  who  might  have  seemed  likely  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less. This  was  -iEihelric,  who  had  once  been  Bishop  of  Durham,  but 
who  had  long  ago  given  up  his  see  and  had  retired  to  spend  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  in  the  monastery."  About  this  time,  and  seemingly 
by  a  decree  of  this  Easter  Assembly,  he  was  seized  and  led  to  West- 
minster ;  what  was  his  fate  there  we  are  not  told.  His  offence,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  doubtless  some  connexion  with  the  career  of  his  more 
active  brother  iEthelwine,  his  successor  in  his  Bishoprick.  It  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  anything  out  of  our  chronology,  that  this 
Prelate  was  outlawed  by  another  decreee  of  this  Council.*  The 
charge  would  seem  to  have  been  a  charge  of  sacrilege,  or  of  com- 
plicity with  sacrilege.  During  the  flight  of  the  Bishop  and  his 
Canons  from  Durham  the  great  crucifix  of  the  church  had  been  left 
behind,  as  being  too  heavy  to  carry  away.  Soon  after  their  flight,  when 
the  Normans  reached  the  city,  it  was  thrown  down  by  some  of  the 
invaders,  and  robbed  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  had  been 
enriched  by  Tostig  and  Judith.  William,  on  reaching  Durham, 
whether  moved  by  piety  or  by  covetousness,  expressed  no  small  indig- 
nation. He  found  out  the  offenders,  and  sent  them  to  the  Bishop  and 
Chapter,  seemingly  in  their  retreat  at  Lindisfarn,  calling  on  them  to 
sit  in  judgement  on  the  sinners,  and  to  visit  them  with  ecclesiastical 
censures.  No  censure  however  followed;  iEthelwine  may  have 
doubted  whether  it  would  in  the  end  be  safe  to  excommunicate  the 
soldiers  of  the  Conqueror.  In  the  course  of  Lent  the  Bishop  and  his 
Canons  returned  to  Durham,  and,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Council 
was   sitting  at   Winchester,   the   church  of  Durham  was  solemnly 

'  Sec  above,  p.  a  a  a,  note  5.  "Abbot  q/"Burh." 
'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  355.  *  See  die  next  Chapter. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1069.   '*  And  on  Jiisum        '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  aya. 
ilcan  geare  ForOferde  Brand  Abbot  of  Burh        *  On  the  dealings  with  these  two  brother 

on  V.  Kal.  Decembr."     This  is  one  of  the  Bishops,  see  Appendix  E£. 
earliest  instances  of    the   modern    idiom 
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reconciled  (April  6,   1070)  after  its  desecratioiii  and  the  body  of  I 

Saint  Cuthberht  was  set  back  again  in  his  shrine  with  all  honour.^     It 

must  have  been  just  at  this  time  that  the  sentence  q{  oudawry  was 

pronounced  against  iBthelwine,  and  there  is  no  other  visible  motive  I 

for  it  except  his  disobedience  to  the  royal  order.     No  charge  could  1 

better  fall  in  with  William's  policy ;  the  English  Prelate  had  failed  to  \ 

show  that  zeal  on  behalf  of  lus  own  church  and  its  possessions  which 

he,  the  Conqueror,  had  not  forgotten,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 

Northumbrian  warfare.     If  sacrilege  was  the  crime  of  ^thelwine,  he  / 

soon  added  to  it,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  William.     He  saw  that  £ng-  '  | 

land  was  no  longer  a  place  for  him ;   he  took  a  large  part  of  the 

moveable  treasures  of  his  church  and  set  sail  for  Koln.     Stress  of  \ 

weather  however  drove  him  back  to  Scotland,  where  he  passed  the  \ 

^nter.^    He  was  thus  enabled  to  have  a  share  in  the  exploits  and 

sufferings  of  the  next  year.    Another  Prelate  who  took  nearly  the 

same  course  was  in  worldly  fortune  more  prosperous.     It  was  now  in 

all  probability  that  iBthelsige,  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and 

Saint  Augustine's,  who  had  been  William's  own  ambassador  at  the 

court  of  Swegen,'  left  England  and  again  sought  the  shores  of 

^  Tbe  stoiy   is  told    in  the  Dorhtm  mo  et  argento  ect  tpoliata,  detrahentibut 

History,  iii.  15.     **Instaiite  autem  Qaad-  Nonnannis.     Rex  autem  quum  non  longe 

ngesimi,  InnqailUtate    redditi,    tacnim  esset,   agnoscens   eccietbe   tolitudinem  et 

corpos   Duoelmum    reportaverunt,   atque  Crucifixi    ezspoliationem,    graviter    satis 

FKoncifiat&  solennitcr    ecdesift   vii.   Idus  tuHt,  ipsosqoe  qui   hoc  fccerant  perquiri 

Aprilis.  com  budibus  intrant«s  ecclesiam  precepit,   nee  molto    post  eosdem   ipsos 

suo  is  loco  iUud  reposnerunt.     Invenerunt  sorte  sibi  obvios  haboit,  quos,  qnum  pub- 

Htem  imaginem  Crucifixi  in  sohim  dejec-  licam  viam  declinare  conspicerat,  illico  in- 

tais,  et  a  sno  ornatn  qao  a  Comite  supra-  tellexit  homines  mali  alicujus  esse  conscios; 

(&to,  videlicet  Tosti,  et  ejus  conjuge  fnerat  qui  protinus  cooiprebensi  aurum  et  argen- 

Testita,  omnino    spoUatam.     Hanc   eoim  turn,  quod  de  Crucifixo  tulcrant,  ostende- 

solam  ex  ornamentis  post  se  in  ecclesi&  runt.     Quos  statim  ad  judicium  episcopt 

rdiqocnnt,  ob  hoc  videlicet  quod  difficile  et  eonim  qui  cum  Ulo  erant,  jam  de  fuga 

in  fogi  portari   poterat,  simul   spcrantes  regredientium«  transmisit,  sed  iUi  a  reatu 

qood  propter  illam   majorem   loco  reve*  absolutos  impune  dimittunt" 

rentiam  bostes  exhabere  vellent.     Verum  '  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  17.     **  Re- 

qoidam  illomm  superrenientcs,  quidquid  in  portato  in  Dunelmum,  sicvt  jam  dictum 

ea  auri  et  argenti  vel   gemmarum  inve-  est,  beatissimi   confessoris  corpore,  £gcl- 

oerant,  penitus  abstrahentes  abierant.   Quo  winus  xv.  sui  episcopatOs   anno,  partem 

&cto  Rex  graviter   indignatus  jussit  eos  thesaurorum    eoclesic    secom    asportans, 

perquisitos  comprebendi,  et  comprehensos  Angliam  reiicturus  navem  ascendit.     Sed 

ad  ^iscopum  ct  presbyteros,  eonim  judicio  quum  jam  cupito  itinere  versus  Coloniam 

pooieudos,  perdud.     At  illi,  nihil  triste  eis  navigaret,  vento  repulsos  in  Scotiam  ibidem 

lacientes,  permisenint  ilkesos  abire."     The  hiemavit."    This  flight  was  evidently  the 

ume  stocy  is  told  by  Roger  of  Howden  consequence  of  the  outlawry  recorded  in 

(>•  120),  some  of  whose  expressions  sound  the  Chronides. .  Simeon  records  the  events 

u  if  he  had  got  the  tale  from  some  other  which  happened  in  the  North;  the  Chroni- 

qoaiter  than  Simeon;   "Imago  Crudfixi,  cler  records,  though  imperfectly,  the  acts 

que  sola  de  ornamentis  ec^eaiss  remAUse-i  of  the  .Council. 

nt,qaoniam  non  fadle,  pro  sui  ipagpi^-t  v.'.  See  absQ^Ct  p.  9P*   .  . 
<^e,  a  festinantibus  poterat  asportan^  auco^ 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Denmark,  this  time  in  the  character  of  an  exile.*  His  Kentish  oflSce 
at  least  was  dealt  with  as  forfeited,  being  the  other  Abbey  which  was 
filled  about  this  time,  and  most  probably  in  this  Council.  A  Norman 
monk  of  the  name  of  Scotiand  was  forced  on  the  unwilling  brother- 
hood of  Saint  Augustine's.*  He  did  something  however  to  retrieve 
the  scandal  of  his  appointment  by  great  works  in  the  way  of  building, 
and  by  recovering  many  xA  the  lost  estates  of  the  church,  some  of 
them  of  William's  own  seizing.* 

It  must  have  been  a  striking  episode  among  the  acts  of  this 
Assembly,  in  which  so  many  English  Prelates  were  deprived  of  their 
dignities,  when  ©ne  of  their  number  boldly  stood  forth  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  ace.  While  others  saw  the  King's  purpose  and  trembled 
lest  the  stroke  might  fall  upon  them,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Worcester 
arose  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  estates  of  which  Ealdred, 
on  hts  translation  from  Worcester  to  York,  had  defrauded  the  church 
which  he  had  left*  The  lands  were  now,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  of  York,  in  the  King's  hands,  and  Wulfstan  called  both  on  the 
King  and  on  the  other  members  of  the  Assembly  to  do  justice  to  his 
church.*^  We  may  feel  certain  that,  in  this  and  in  every  other  action 
of  his  life,  Wulfstan  acted  with  perfect  single-mindedness.  But  the 
man  whom  Harold  had  chosen  a^  his  fellow-worker  when  Northum- 

^  See  Appendix  K.  concessit ").    Plomstede  and  Fordwich  are 

*  W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  1787*     "Anno  specially   spoken   of  as  places  recovered 

Domini  quo  supra,  comperto  qnod  Egel-  from  Bishop  Odo,  who  claimed  them  as 

sinus  ^ic  in  Daciam  fiigerat,  suamque  ec-  having  belonged  to  Godwine,  his  predeces- 

cleslam  absque  licentia  Regis  petit&  aut  sor  in  the  Kentish  Earldom.    Both  places 

obtent&  dereliquerat,  prsedictus  Rex  mo-  appear  in  Domesday  (la)  as  possessions  of 

nasterium  Sanctt  Augustini  cum  omnibus  the   abbey;    and  ,of  Fordwich  we  read, 

intemis  et  extemis  appendiciis  confiscavit,  **  Hujus  burgi  duas  partes  dedit  Rex  E. 

et  eidem  monasterio  quemdam  monachum  Sancto  Augustino,  tertiam  vero  partem, 

nomine  Scotiandum,  natione  Normannum,  quae   fuerat   Godwini   Comitis,   Episcopos 

in  abbatem  prsefecit,  monachis  Augustini-  Baiocensis  concessit  eidem  sancto  annneote 

ensibus,  tum    propter    Regis  tyrannicam  Rege  W."     But  in  6  6  among  the  posset- 

potentiam,  tum  propter  sui  monasterii  ex  sions   of   Odo   we  find,   **  Abbas    Sancti 

omni  parte  depressionem  multiplicem,  licet  Augustini    tenet    de    Episcopo    Baiocensi 

non  sine  mentis  amaritudine,  ad  tempus  Plumestede." 

hoc  tolerantibus."  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

»  lb.  1787,  1788.    «*Scotlandus  multa  »  Flor.  Wig.   1070.     "In   hoc    itaque 

et  magna  laude    digiia    temporibus    suis  concilio,  dum  caeteri  trepidi,  utpote  Regis 

fectsse  sciibitur.     Terras    et    possessiones  agnoscentes   animum,  ne  suis    honoribos 

a  monasterio  injuste  ablatas,  regio  fultus  privarentur  timerent,'venerandus  vir  Wul- 

auxilio,  mnltas,   licet  non   omnes,   recu-  stanus,  Wigomensis  episcopus,  possessi<Mies 

peravit.      Quasdam   de   novo   perquisivit,  quamplures    sui    episcopates    ab  Aldredo 

quafdam  absque  consensu  conventils  alien-  Archiepiscopo,  dum  a  Wtgornensi  ecdesia 

avit."    He  had  just  before  said  that  in  the  ab  Eboracensem  transferretur,  su&  potentiH 

time  of  ^thelsige  some  Normans  had  retentas,  quse  eo  tunc  defiincto  in  regiam 

seized  (*'  violenter  occupaverunt ")  lands  potestatem  devenerant,  consta'nter  proda- 

belonging  to  the  monastery,  while  ^thel-  mabat,  expetebat,  justitiamque   inde  fieri, 

sige  had  granted  away  others  through  fear  tarn  ab  ipsis  qui  concilio  pneerant  quam  a 

(**  timore  compulsus,  invitis  suis  fratribus,  Rege  flagitabat." 
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berland  was  to  be  won  over  by  persuasion^  could  not  have  been 
absolutely  wanting  in  worldly  wisdom.  He  could  not  have  been  the 
mere  model  of  childish  innocence  and  simplicity  which  his  monastic 
admirers  are  inclined  to  make  of  him.  Wulfstan  was  no  doubt 
(XMiscious  that,  even  from  William's  point  of  view,  no  charge  could  be 
brought  against  him.  He  was  also  no  doubt  equally  ready  to  run 
any  risk  in  maintaining  a  right  whose  maintenance  was  really  the 
discharge  of  a  trust.'  But  he  probably  knew  also  that  a  claim  of  right 
on  behalf  of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation  was  exactly  the  kind  of  cause 
in  which  both  conscience  and  policy  would  lead  William  to  do 
justice.  Nor  would  he  forget  that  the  chief  of  the  Papal  Legates  was 
an  old  friend  of  his  own.  Eight  years  back  Ermenfrid  had  been  his 
guest  at  Worcester,  and  had  raised  his  voice  on  his  behalf  in  the 
Gem^t  at  Gloucester.'  The  claim  was  made  and  listened  to ;  but  the 
answer  of  William  and  Ermenfrid  was  discreet*  They  could  not 
judge  without  hearing  both  sides;  they  had  heard  the  claim  of 
Worcester ;  they  had  not  heard  the  defence  of  York ;  the  church  of 
York  was  dumb,  having  no  shepherd  to  speak  for  her ;  when  the 
Northern  Archbishoprick  should  again  be  full,  both  sides  should  be 
heard  and  the  case  decided.^ 

The  appointments  to  the  two  metropolitan  sees  were  not  formally 
made  at  the  Easter  Council.  We  cannot  doubt  that  William  had 
long  ago  settled  in  his  own  mind  who  should  be  the  successor  of 
Stigand.'  Still  it  was  seemly  to  wait,  to  take  time  for  deliberation, 
and  not  to  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  Stigand  had  been 
condemned,  and  his  successor  fixed  upon,  before  he  had  been 
called  on  for  his  defence.  The  appointments  to  the  vacant  sees  were 
therefore  delayed  till  the  next  great  Festival  and  the  next  regular 
Gem6t  This  was  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (May  23-31,  1070);  but 
the  meeting  usual  at  that  season  was  held,  not,  according  to  rule, 
at  Westminster,  but  at  the  royal  seat  of  Windsor.*    This  is  a  place 

*  See  vol.  ill.  p.  41.  mind  as  his. 

'  We  are  often  unpleasantly  struck,  in  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  309. 

reading  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  *  Fbr.  Wig.  1070.    *'  Quia  Eboracensis 

vith   the    eagerness,    almost    greediness,  ecdesia,  non  habens  pastorem  qui  pro  e& 

&OWQ   by  them    in    the    assertion    and  loqueretur,  muta  erat,  judicature   est  nt 

Rtcation  of  every  kind  of  temporal  right,  ipsa    querela     sic    remaneret    quousque, 

Bat  it  must  in  fairness  be  reotemberedlhat  archiepiscopo  ibi  constituto  qui  ecclesiam 

the  right  of  the  members  who  form  the  defenderet,   dum    esset  qui   ejus   querelse 

corporation    at    any   given    time    is  not  responderet,  ex  objectis  et  responsis  posset 

alMolute ;  they  are  trustees  for  their  sue-  evideutius  ac  justius  judicium  fieri.    Sicque 

oessors  and  for  the  corporation  itself.     We  tunc  ea  querela  ad  tempus  remanut." 

nuj  be  sure  that  this  was  the  feeling  of  ^  See  above,  p.  55. 

Wnlfstaii  in  his  pertinacious  assertion  of  *  Ord.  Vit.  516  A,  B.     -  Maxima  vera 

His  right  to  temporal  possessions.    Personal  ac  utilHnia  sy nodus  Windressoris,  oelebrata 

gnediness  could  have  no  place  in  such  a  est  anno  ulxx,  ab  incarnationa  Domini." 

Q  2 
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of  which  we  begin  first  to  hear  in  the  days  of  Eadward,^  and  which 
became  of  increased  importance  under  William.  Either  now  or 
later  in  his  reign,  a  castle,  the  germ  of  the  present  royal  dwelling, 
arose  there,  and  its  defence  seems  to  have  been  a  special  burthen 
laid  upon  the  landowners  of  Berkshire.^  There,  instead  of  close 
under  the  walls  of  London,  the  Assembly  was  held  in  which  the 
thrones  of  Augustine  and  Paullinus  were  again  to  be  filled  by  men 
of  foreign  blood  and  Roman  speech.  On  the  Pentecostal  day  itself 
(May  23),  King  William,  doubtless  by  his  writ  and  seal  like  his 
predecessor  King  Eadward,  granted  two  of  the  vacant  sees  to 
Norman  priests.^  York,  regularly  void  by  the  death  of  Ealdred, 
was  granted. to  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeux  and 
Chaplain  to  the  King.  Winchester,  void  by  the  deprivation  of 
Stigand,  was  granted  to  Walkelin,  another  royal  chaplain,  who  is 
also  said,  like  so  many  other  people,  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of 
the  King.*  Both  appointments,  Kke  most  of  William's  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  did  him  honour,  and  that  of  Thomas  may  even  have 
been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  make  some  slight  amends  to  a  part 
of  the  Kingdom  which  had  been  so  deeply  wronged.  Thomas, 
a  native  of  Bayeux,  as  well  as  a  canon  of  its  church,  had  sought 
for  learning  beyond  the  bounds  of  Gaul  and  even  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Christendom.  Through  the  bounty  of  his  diocesan  Odo,  who 
made  up  somewhat  for  his  own  misdeeds  by  generous  promotion 
of  merit  in  others,  he  had  been  enabled,  like  his  Metropolitan 
Maurilius,'  to  study  in  the .  schools  of  Saxony  and  other  Teutonic 
lands,  and  there  he  may  possibly  have  ieamcd  enough  of  the  kindred 

He  however  confoands  the  acts   of  this  sore   oppidom    habendas    regio    imperio 

council  with  those  of  the  Easter  council  at  jussum." 

Winchester.  Florence  carefiilly  distinguishes  '  Orderic,  516  B,  says  only  "  const! tuti 

them.  sunt   nominandi  prsesules  Kormanni    dao 

^  Eadward's  grant  of  Windsor  to   the  regii   capellani.     Goaschelinus  [Gualcbeli- 

church  of  Westminster  is  mentioned  in  his  nus  ?]    Guentanorum    et   Thomas   Ebora- 

writ,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  227,  and  in  the  spurious  corum,  unus  in  loco  depositi,  alter  defuncti." 

charter,  iv.  178;  he  also  dates  a  charter  But  Florence  brings  in  the  royal  grant  more 

there  in  iv.  209.  distinctly ;    ^  Die    Pentecostes   Rex    apud 

*  In  Domesday,  56  6,  Windsor  appears  Windesoram  venerando  Baiocensi  canonico 

as  held  by  the  Crown  both  T.  R.  E.  and  Thomie  Eboracensis  ecdesise  archieptsco- 

T.  R.  W.  without  any  mention  of  the  rights  patum,  et  Walcelino  sno  capeHano  Wmto- 

of  the  church  of  Westminster.     The  place  niensis  ecclesise  dedit  przscrlatmn." 

is  also  mentioned  in  62,  62  6.   The  Buck-  *  I  do  not  find  the  kindred  of  Walkelin 

inghamshire  Thegn,  Leofwine  of  Newham,  to  William  anywhere  except  in  Thomas 

had  also  (151  V)  to  find  *Mi.  loricatos  in  Rudbome,  Ang.  Sac.  1.^55 ;  **  WaloeKnus, 

custodiam  de  Windessores ;  *'  and   in  the  vir  magnae  litteraturse,  doctor  in  tfaeologia 

Abingdon  History,  ii.  3,  we  read  how  the  egregius,  in  studio  Farisiacensi  cathedram 

same  duty  was  laid  upon  that  monastery ;  ascendit  magistralem,  consanguineos  tmm, 

"  Tunc   Walingaforde    et    Oxenforde    et  [the  logic  is  not  very  clear]  crat  Wilhelmi 

Wildesore  cseterisque    locis    castella    pro  ConqusBstoris  et  natione  Nonnannns.*' 

regno  servando  compacta.     Unde  huic  ab*  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
batise  militum  excubias  apud  ipsum  Wilde- 
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tongues  to  make  him  not  wholly  incapable  of  communicating  with 
his  English  flock.^  But  his  love  of  knowledge  had  carried  him  into 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North ;  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
had  come  back  to  Bayeux  full  of  all  the  learning  of  the  Spanish 
Saracens.*  On  his  return  Thomas  was  placed  by  Odo  in  the 
Treasurer's  stall  in  the  church  of  his  native  city.'  This  was  an  office 
for  which  one  who  had  studied  in  the  land  of  the  goldsmith's  craft ^ 
might  be  supposed  to  be  specially  fit.  The  character  of  Thomas 
stood  high  in  every  way,  and  he  has  left  a  special  name  behind  him 
in  the  history  of  his  own  church  as  the  restorer  alike  of  its  fabric 
and  of  its  discipline.*  The  name  of  Walkelin  of  Winchester  is  of 
less  renown,-  but  he  too  bears  a  good  report  in  local  history,  and 
his  work  may  still  be  seen  in  the  solemn  transepts  of  Saint  Swith- 
hun's,  and  even  in  some  sort  in  the  mighty  nave  of  Edington  and 
Wykeham.* 

William  had  thus  on  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  exercised  the  ancient 
right  of  an  English  King  to  bestow  the  great  benefices  of  the  English 
Church.  On  the  morrow  (May  24)  an  ecclesiastical  Synod — such 
bodies  are  now  beginning  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general 
Gem6ts  of  our  forefathers — was  held  by  Ermenfrid,  who  was  now 
the  only  Legate  in  England,  his  two  colleagues  having  already  gone 
back  to  Rome.^  Here  we  are  told  that  several  Abbots  were  deposed, 
and  also  one  Bishop,  iBthelric  of  Selsey.  We  are  not  told  what  his 
offence  was,  but  our  English  informant  commits  himself  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  to  the  assertion  that  the  sentence  was  uncanonical.* 

*  Orderic  (665  B),  mentions  Thomas  as  •  On  the  episcopate  of  Walkelin,  see 
amoDg  those  wliom  Odo  cent  to  study  at     below,  p.  253. 

Luttich  and  elsewhere.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  *  Flor.  Wig.  1070.      "Cujus    [Regis] 

T.  SiDbbs,  X  Scriptt.    1705.     **  Thomas  jussu  moz  in  crastino  pnedictus  Sedunensis 

senior,  qui  Baicxas  oriundus,  in  Galliis  era-  episcopus    Armenfridut    synodum    tenuit, 

ditus,  ardore  discendi  in  Germaniam  pro-  Johanne    et    Petro    pnefatis   cardioalibus 

itctns,  oauiem    Saxor.um    et    Teutonnm  Romam  revertis." 

Kholam  est  perscratatus."  '  lb.     "  In  qui  S3modo  Agelricus  Suth- 

'  lb.      "  Inde    per    Frandam    rever»us  saxonum  pontifez  nou  caDOnice  degradatur 

Nonnaaniani,  perrexit  ad  Hispanias.  Ibique  .  .  .  . 'abbates  etiam  quamplures  sunt  de* 

mnita  alia  quae  alibi  non  potuit  addiscens,  gradati."      It   is  worth   noting   that  tbe 

pectDs  suum  Hispantcarum  fecit  annarium  deposition  of  ^thelric  seems  not  to  have 

scientianiin."                                             >  been  satisfactory  to^  Pope  Alexander.     In 

'  T.  Stobbi,  u.  s.     "  Tandem  ad  natale  one  of  his  letters  to  William  (Giles,  1.  31) 

ioleni  reveisus,  magnifici  viri  Odonis  Baio-  he   says,  "  Caussa  Ebtici   [Ethrici  ?],  qui, 

censis  episcopi  &miliaritatem  nactus,  turn  olim  Cicestrensis  ecclesix  pra^sul  dictus,  a 

propter  morum  elegantiam,  tam   propter  suppositis  legatorum  nostrorum  depositus 

muhimodam  sdentiam,  Baioceosis  ecclesix  est,  non  ad  plenum  nobis  tractata  videtur.'* 

ab  eodem  cpiscopo  assecntus  est  thesaura-  The  cause  was  entrusted   to  the  further 

riam."  hearing  of  Lanfranc  (sec  Will.  Malm.  Gest, 

*  See  above,  p  a6.  R^SS-  "'•  *93»  where  the  name  stands  as 
*  '  See  the  account  of  his  works  in  T.  "  Alricius"),  but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
Smbbs,  1708.     I  shall   have   to  mention  ^thelric  was  ever  restored. 

them  again. 
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Of  ^thelric  personally  we  know  nothing,  except  that  at  a  later  time 
both  William  and  liinfranc  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  laws  of  England.^  For  the  present  how- 
ever the  deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons  was  kept  in  ward 
at  Marlborough.*  His  see  was  granted  to  one  Stigand,  whom  it  was 
hardly  needful  for  any  writer  to  distinguish  from  the  deposed 
Primate.'  The  name  is  Norman  as  well  as  English,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Selsey,  soon  to  be  df  Chichester,  is  the 
same  person  as  the  guardian  of  Margaret  of  Maine.^  The  East- 
Anglian  Bishoprick,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  JBthelmaer,  was 
given  to  Herfast,  Uie  royal  chaplain  whose  lack  of  learning  had 
been  long  before  exposed  by  Lanfranc  in  his  cell  at  Bee*  One  at 
least  of  the  new  Bishops,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  was  at  once 
consecrated  by  the  Legate*  (May  30).  The  consecration  of  the 
Northumbrian  Primate  was  delayed.  The  chronicler  of  his  own 
church  tells  us  that  it  was  because,  owing  to  the  flight  of  ^thelwine, 
there  was  no  Bishop  of  his  own  province  to  perform  the  ceremonyJ 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  nominal 
jurisdiction  reached  to  the  Orkneys,  but  who  had  practically  only 
a  single  suffragan  at  Durham,  could  ever  have  been  canonically 
consecrated  by  Bishops  of  his  own  province.  We  cannot  doabt 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  delay  was  that  it  suited  William's  policy 
that  the  new  Primate  of  York  should  be  admitted  to  his  office  by  no 
hands  but  those  of  the  new  Primate  of  Canterbury. 

The  purpose  which  William  had  doubtless  formed  long  before  was 
now  carried  into  effect  It  was  formally  decreed  by  the  King  and  the 
whole  Assembly  *  that  the  vacant  metropolitan  throne  should  be  filled 

^  In   the  famoiis  canse  on    Penenden  ordinatio  ipsios  per  tres  fere  memes  dekta 

Heath,  of  which  more  in  the  next  section,  est,  eo  quod  Eboraccnsii  ecdesia  tUo  tem> 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "  Qpem  [Agelricnm]  pore  snfiraganeos  a  qnibvs  m^inari  possit 
Rex  sine  culp&  mox  apud  Mearlesbeorge  in  non  habebat.'*  The  position  of  the  Scottish 
eustodift  posuit."  Bishops  as  supposed  sufiiragans  of  the  see  of 

*  lb.  **Quibiis  degradatis.  Rex  snis  York  comes  out  more  distinctly  in  the 
tapellanis,  Arfasto  East-Anglomm  et  Sti«  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chrooide 
gando  Suth-Saxonum,  dedit  episcopatum."  under  the  year  xo8o.  Archbishop  Thomas 
William  of  Malmesbary  (Qest.  Pont,  205)  consecrates  William  Bishop  of  Dnrham  with 
thinks  it  needful  to  a^d,  **  Stigandus,  non  the  help  of  suffragans  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
ille  qui  postea  fuit  episcopas  Wintoniensis  bury ;  **  Jubente  Rege  et  Lanfranco  con- 
ct  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis."  sentiente  .  .  .  eo  quod  a  Scottonm  epi- 

*  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  143.  scopis,    qui    sib!     subject!     sunt,   habere 
'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  adjutorium  non  potuit.*' 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "  Quia  DorubemiaB  •  Vita  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  293).  "Cogitanti 
archiprsBsiil  depositus,  et  Eboraceiisis  erat  Regi  de  hac  re  et  proceres  regni  consulenti, 
defunctus,  jussu  Regis,  in  octavis  Pente*  convenientissimo  fine,  in  Lanmnco  quievit, 
costes  ab  eodem  Annenfrido,  Sednnensi  quatenus  uberrimum  Inminare  in  hac  arce 
episcopo,  ordinatus  est  Walce'inus.'*  datum,   nebulas    undiqoe    praTitatnm   et 

^  T.  Stubbs  (1706)  records  the  flight  of  caliginesdilueretiSaluberrimofulgorecuncta 
^thelwine,  and  adds,  "Sic  factum  est,    honestans." 
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by  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's.  But  Lanfranc  was  not  at  hand 
either  to  receive  the  Archbishoprick  at  the  King's  hands  or  to  receive 
the  ecclesiastical  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  his  intended 
province.  The  Legate  Ermenfrid,  with  another  Legate  named  Hubert, 
of  whom  we  have  not  before  heard,  but  who  henceforth  takes  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  doings  of  William's  reign,  was  commis- 
sioned to  bear  the  news  to  the  Primate-elect  and  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  his  promotion.^  A  Sjmod  of  the  Norman  Church  was  held  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  nobles  of  the  Duchy 
▼ere  gathered  together.*  All  pressed  on  Lanfranc  the  duty  of  ac- 
cepting the  office  to  which  he  was  called ;  the  Legates  demanded  his 
obecfience  in  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  See.'  Lanfranc  of  course  set 
forth,  in  the  style  usual  on  such  occasions,  his  own  general  unfitness 
for  so  great  a  post,  and  he  added  other  objections  which  were  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  purpose,  his  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue  and  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  islanders.^  Still  to  this  it 
woold  have  been  easy  to  answer  that  the  scholar  of  Pavia  had  once 
been  as  great  a  stranger  in  Normandy  as  he  would  be  in  England, 
and  that,  if  he  were  out  of  place  on  an  English  archiepiscopal  throne, 
he  must  be  equally  out  of  place  in  the  chief  stall  of  a  Norman  abbey. 
But  all  objections  were  overruled.  Queen  Matilda  and  her  son 
Robert  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  post ;  their  urgings  however  took 
the  form  of  prayers;  what  Lanfranc  seems  to  have  been  specially 
moved  by  was  the  interposition  of  one  in  whom  he  still  acknowledged 
a  right  to  command.  Herlwin,  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  who  had  first 
received  him  to  the  monastic  life,  bade  him,  by  virtue  of  his  old 
authority  as  a  spiritual  father,  not  to  shrink  from  the  sphere  of  duty 

'  So  Lanfranc  says  in  his  letter  to  Alex-  Norman  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Senlac 

aadrr  (Giles,  i.  19);  **Legati  toi,  Hermen-  or  uken  any  share  in  the  war.     See  Ap- 

frcdvis  videlicet  Sedunensis  ^iscopus  atque  pendix  BB. 

Habertus  Sanctse  Romarae  EccicsisB   car-  '  lb.     *'  In  eoram  pnnenti&,  ut  Cantu- 

dinalis,  in  Normanniam   venemnt."     He  ariensem  Ecclesiam  regendam  susciperem 

appean  elsewhere  (Will.  Malm.  iii.  298)  as  ex    apostoHcs  sedis  auctoriute  prascepe* 

"saactsB  Romanae  Ecdesix  subdiaconus*'  runt.'* 

and  "  lector/'   and  under  Hildebrand  he  *  lb.  **  Adversus  hoc  imbeCilliUs  mea- 

becomes  the  chief  means'of  communication  rum  virium,  monimque  indignitas  prolata 

between  Rome  and  Normandy  and  Eng-  hi  medi«m  nihil  profuit :  ezcusatio  incog- 

bnd.  nitae  linguae  gentiumque  barbaranim  nullum 

'  lb.    **  Episcopos,  abbates,  ejusdemque  apod  eos  locum  inventre  prsBTaluit."     The 

{MtriflB  Dobilet  convenire  feccrunt."    So  in  biographer  (i.  295)  gives  another  reason ; 

the  Life  (i.  393),  **  Quum  igitur  Sedunensis  *'  Perspectum     namque    vet     indubitatum 

epifcopus  invitaret  eum  ad  regimen  pontifi-  tenebat,   simul   ire  non    posse    negotium 

caJc,  denuntians  in  consilio  q>iscoporum  et  archiprsesulis  et  otium  monachi.     Ad  hoc 

abbatumNormanniaepetitionem  regis  simul-  sui    provectum    solito    despiciebat*    atque 

qae  vohintatem  suam,  et  reliquorum  sedis  extimescebat    onerosissimum     gubcmacu- 

spostoUcas  legatorum."    It  must  have  been  lum.*'    This  comes  partly  from  Orderic, 

in  this  Synod,  if  ever  at  all,  that  the  Nor-  520  A. 
man  Prelates  pronounced  censures  on  the 
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to  which  he  was  called.^  Lanfranc  yielded  to  the  combined  prayers 
and  commands  of  all  Normandy.  With  a  heavy  heart,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  he  forsook  the  monastic  life  which  he  loved  above  all  other 
lives;*  he  crossed  the  sea;  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  (August 
15,  1070)  he  received  the  Archbishoprick  at  the  King's  hands;'  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Decollation  of  Saint  John  Baptist  (August  29)  he  was 
consecrated  to  what  his  continental  admirers  looked  on  as  the  post  of 
Chief  Pontiff,  Patriarch,  and  Pope  of  the  nations  beyond  the  sea.* 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Canterbury,^  in  the  metropcJitan 
church.  That  church  had  been  burned  nearly  three  years  before.* 
It  had  doubtless  been  patched  up  so  as  to  allow  the  monks  to  keep 
up  their  regular  services,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  fitting 
state  for  so  great  a  rite  as  the  consecration  of  a  Metropolitan,  and  that 
a  Metropolitan  who  was,  in  some  sort,  the  beginner  of  a  new  line. 
But  in  point  of  attendance  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm 
there  was  no  lack.  The  ArchWshop-elect  was  received  with  all 
honour  by  both  the  convents  of  the  cit}%  by  the  monks  of  his  own 
church,  and  by  those  of  the  rival  house  of  Saint  Augustine.^  For  the 
actual  rite  of  consecration  eight'  Bishops  of  his  province  were  as- 

^  Ord.  Vit.  530  A.    **  Abbas  Herlwinus  expression  of  Pope  Urban  (Will  Malm, 

imperat,   cui    obsecundare    velut    Christo  Gest.  Pont.  100) ;  "  Indudamus  huoc  [An- 

solebat.     Regina  cum    filio  principe  pre-  selmvm]  in  orbe  nostro  quasi  alterius  orbii 

catur,  majores  quoque  ideo  collecti  studiose  papam,''  and  of  the  Worcester   Annalist 

hortanlur."     Tiie  word  "  princeps  **  appfied  (i  102),  **  Anselmns  Papa." 

to  Robert,  which  the  biographer  leaves  out,  '  Chron.    Wint.    (1070).     "  H«    wses 

is  remaikable.     I  know  no  instance  of  its  gehaded  iiii.  Kal.  Septembris  on  his  agenom 

use  at  this  time  in  the  vulgar  sense ;  it  is  biscopsetle."     This  explains  the  words  of 

therefore  probably  applied  to  him  as  being  Florence,  "  et  in  festivitate  Sancti  Johannis 

joined  with  his  mother  in  the  government  RaptistsB    die  Dominicft,    arcfaiepiscopom 

of  the  Duchy.     See  above,  p.  8a.  consecrari  fecit  Cantwariae.*'  The  Feast  of 

*  Ep.  Laitfr.  (Giles,  i.  ao).  He  prays  Saint  John  intended  is  that  ot  the  Decolla- 
Alexander  to  release  him  from  his  Arch-  tion,  not  of  the  Nativity.  See  also  Vit. 
bishoprick;  "  Abrupto  per  eamdem  auc-  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  300);  and  Will.  Malm, 
toritatem  hujus  necessitatis  vinculo  absol-  Gest.  Pont.  39. 

vatis,    vitamque   coenobialero,  quam  pra  *  See  above,  p.  83. 

omnibus  rebus  diligo,  repetendi  licentiam  ^  Chron.  Wint.  App.    1070.     "Qnnm 

concedatis/*  antem    Cantaariam    venisset,    obviam    ei 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.      **Rex  .  .  .  archie-  process! t  honorabiliter  conventus   eodesis 

piscopum  constituitCantwariensis  ccdesise.*'  Christi,  conjuncto  sibi  toto  conveotu  Sancti 

The  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle  Augustini,   cum   electo    ejusdem    eccle.tK 

is  remarkable  for  the  Old-English  constitu-  Abbate  Scotland^." 

tional  language ;  **•  Lanfrancus  Cadomensis  *  Chron.  Wint.  1070.     **  He  wcs  gdia- 

abbas,  compellente  Rege  Willelmo  et  ju-  ded  ....  fram  eahte  biscopom  his  under- 

bente  Papa  Alexandro,  Angliam  venit ;  et  'Sioddum."     So  the  lists  in  Vit.    Lanfr. 

primatum  regoi  Anglonim  in  ecclesi&  Can-  (Giles,  i.  300)  ;  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont, 

tuariensi  suscepit,  eligentibus  eum  seniori-  39 ;  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  X  Scriptt.  1 653, 

bus   ejusdem    ecclesis  cum    episcopis  et  reckon  eight  bishops.     Florence  does  not 

principibus,  tUro  tt  populo  AngUoB,  in  curi&  give  a  full  list,  but  says,  **  Consecratns  est 

Regis."  ab  episcopis  Gisone  Wyllensi,  et  a  Waltero 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  376^  and  the  still  stronger    Herefordensi, Herimaanus  etiam 
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sembled.  Four  were  absent,  among  whom  the  absence  of  the  sainted 
Bishop  of  Worcester  is  the  most  remarkable.  But  all  who  did  not 
appear  in  person  signified  their  assent  by  messengers  and  letters,  and 
gave  reasons  which  excused  their  absence/  The  eight  who  joined  in 
the  rite  presented  a  singular  variety,  alike  in  their  birth  and  origin  and 
in  the  sources  of  their  episcopal  commission.  William  of  London, 
the  actual  celebrant,  was  a  man  of  Norman  birth,  consecrated  by  the 
Noraian  Robert,  but  who  had  received  his  see  from  Eadward  and  had 
been  restored  to  it  by  the  good  will  of  Godwine  or  Harold.*  His 
countryman,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  had  just  been  consecrated  by 
the  Papal  Leg^e  Ermenfrid,  and  so,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had 
Herfast,  the  new  Bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  and  Stigand,  the 
new  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons.  Gisa  of  Wells  and  Hermann 
of  Sherborne  were,  like  William,  members  of  the  Old -English 
hierarchy,  though  of  foreign  birth.  But  Gisa  had  been  con- 
secrated at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicolas;  Hermann  alone  had  received 
his  consecration  from  a  Primate  at  once  of  English  birth  and  of 
undoubted  canonical  position.'  Nor  was  the  line  of  the  deprived 
Stigand  left  unrepresented  in  the  admission  of  the  man  who  sup- 
planted him.  Two  of  the  ministering  Prelates  had  received  the 
episcopal  order  at  his  hands,  Siward  of  Rochester  in  the  days  of 
King  Eadward^  and  Remigius  of  Dorchester  since  King  William 
came  into  England.*^  By  the  hands  of  these  eight  Lanfranc,  the 
scholar  of  Payia,  the  teacher  of  Avranches,  the  monk  of  Bee,  the 
Abbot  of  Caen,  was  received  into  the  episcopal  order  and  placed  in 
the  patriarchal  see  of  Britain. 


§  2.    The  Primacy  of  Lanfranc.  ^ 

A.D.  1070 — 1089. 

Another  stage  of  the  Conquest  was  thus  accomplished.  The 
Crown  of  England  had  been  won  by  the  greatest  of  living  warriors 
and  statesmen,  and  now  the  highest  place  in  the  English  Church  was 
filled  by  the  most  renowned  of  living  scholars,  the  ablest — though  not 
the  most   renowned — of   living  ecclesiastical   rulers.      But  at  that 

episcopns  .  .  .  cum  quibusdam   aliis    ejus  fuerunt  caussas  sus  absentia,  tam  legatis 

mterfait  consecrationi."    Walter's  name  is  qoam  litteris,  osteaderunt.'* 
not  fonnd  elsewhere.  '  See  toI.  ii  pp.  105,  229. 

*  ChroQ.  Wint,  1070.     "  pa   o))rc  J>aBr        *  Hermann,  appointed  in  1045  (see  vol. 

ozron  jKirh  inrendrakean  and  ))orh  ge write  ii.  p.  51),  must  have  been  consecrated  by 

atiwdoQ  hwi   hi  "SsBr   beon   ne  mihton."  Eadsige,  or  by  some  other  English  Bishop 

This  is  translated  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  acting  in  his  name. 
(Giles,  i.  500)  and  William  of  Malmesbury        *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
(GesL   Pont.  39),  "  Cxteri  qui   absentes        ^  See  above,  p.  87. 
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moment  the  fame  of  Abbot  Lanfranc  was  most  likely  equal  to  that 
of  Archdeacon  Hildebrand,  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the  Primate 
who  lived  and  died  honoured  by  all  men  and  successful  in  all  his 
undertakings  did  not  show  a  higher  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends 
than  the  Pope  who  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity  and  for  his 
reward  died  in  exile.^  At  that  moment  it  might  well  seem  that  the  two 
foremost  men  of  the  mainland  of  Western  Christendom  had  crossed 
over  together  to  rule  as  Pope  and  Caesar  in  the  island  which  men 
looked  on  as  another  world.  And  truly  William  and  Lanfranc  ruled 
together  in  their  island  Empire  as  no  Pope  and  Csesar  ever  ruled 
together  in  the  Imperial  city  itself.'  It  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of 
William,  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  to  the  honour  of  Lanfranc,  that 
no  serious  difference  seems  ever  to  have  arisen  between  the  two 
illustrious  colleagues.  Lanfranc  does  not  stand  charged  with  direct 
complicity  in  any  of  William's  particular  acts  of  oppression,  but  we 
never  hear  of  his  protesting  against  them,  and  he  may  fairly  be  looked 
on  as  sharing  the  responsibility  of  William's  general  system  of  policy. 
Each  had  to  keep  down  the  conquered  nation  by  his  own  special 
arms,  and  the  hardness  of  the  priest  was  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  hardness  of  the  warrior. 

The  great  object  of  William  was  to  bring  the  whole  land  into  direct 
submission  to  his  own  power,  a  process  in  which  he  thoroughly 
succeeded,  and  which  first  made  England  that  consolidated  and  in-^ 
divisible  Kingdom  which  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  eccle- 
siastical shape  of  this  process  was  to  secure  the  more  complete 
submission  of  the  Northern  metropolis  to  the  Southern.  The 
position  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  was  an  anomalous  one.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
two  Metropolitans  of  Britain  were  meant  to  hold  an  equal  rank  and 
to  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  a  territory  of  nearly  equal 
extent.  The  Province  of  York  is  smaller  than  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  simply  because  political  causes  kept  the  Northimibrian 
Primate  from  exercising  any  effective  authority  north  of  the  Tweed 
and  the  Solway.  Scotland  was  meant  to  form  part  of  the  sheepfold 
whose  centre  was  at  York,  just  as  Wales  was  meant  to  form  part  of 
the  sheepfold  whose  centre  x^'as  at  Canterbury.  Wales  was  in  the  end 
ecclesiastically  subdued ;  Scotland  never  was  subdued  to  any  practical 
purpose,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  were  left 

^  Paul.  Bemfried.  ap.  Marat,  iii.  548.  hsreditatem    et    possessionem     terminos 

"  Ubi  in  extremo  positus  erat,  ultima  verba  terrae.' " 

ejus  hcc  fuerunt,  *  Dilexi  justitiam  et  odivi         *  Breris    Rdatio    (Giles,    10).       •*  De 

iniquitatem ;  propterea  morior  in  ezsilio.'  Rege  yero  Willelmo  et  Lanfnmco  Archi- 

Quod  contra  quidam  venerabilis  Episcopus  episcopo  dicebant  multi  qui  tuiK  erant,  quod 

respondisse  narratur,  *  Noa  potes,  Domine,  tales  duo  simul  in  un&  terii  non  inyenx- 

mori  in  exsilio»  qui  in  vice  Christi  et  Apo-  rentnr,   quales   essent   Rex   WiHelmus   et 

ftolonim   ejus   divinitys    accepisti    gentes  Lanfrancus  snus  Archiepiscoptts.** 
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• 

with  a  vast  region  under  their  diocesan  care»  and  with  the  single 
su£fragan  see  of  Durham  under  their  metropolitan  jurisdiaion.  But 
the  diocese  and  province  of  York  was,  as  events  had  shown,  exactly 
the  part  of  England  where  the  authority  of  William  and  the  unity  of 
the  monarchy  were  most  likely  to  be  threatened  It  was  always 
possible  that  some  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants,  or  some  invasion 
from  Denmark,  might  set  up  an  opposition  King  in  the  Northumbrian 
capital  It  was  a  point  of  some  moment  to  cut  off  such  a  pretender 
from  the  means  of  obtaining  any  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  his  claims. 
An  Archbishop  of  York  who  retained  any  claim  to  be  independent  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury  might  consecrate  a  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  a  King  of  the  Northumbrians  might  grow  into  a  King  of  all 
England.^  An  Archbishop  of  York  who  had  professed  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury  could  not  venture  on  such  an 
act  without  drawing  on  himself  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  rebellion.  It  was  needful  then  for  ^e  joint  schemes  of  William 
and  Lanfranc  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  act  of  the  new  epoch  should 
be  the  full  submission  of  the  new  Primate  of  York  to  the  new  Primate 
of  Canterbury.  Thomas  of  Bayeux  was  to  receive  his  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc  and  to  make  profession  of  canonical 
obedience  to  him. 

It  was  no  doubt  with  this  object  that,  when  the  other  newly 
appointed  Bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  Legate  Ermenfrid,  the 
elect  of  York  remained  without  consecration.'  Thomas  now  came  to 
Canterbury  and  sought  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc.  All 
things  were  ready  for  the  ceremony;  the  Archbishop  and  the  assistant 
Bishops  were  in  their  places  before  the  altar  of  Christ  Church ;  but, 
before  the  actual  performance  of  the  sacramental  rite,  Lanfranc 
demanded  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience.  In  the  eyes  of  writers 
in  the  interest  of  Canterbury  the  Southern  Primate  was  only  asserting 
the  undoubted  right  of  his  church ;  our  solitary  Northern  informant 
looks  on  him  as  the  subtle  deviser  of  new  and  unheard  of  pre- 
tensions.' Thomas  refused  the  demand.  The  .writers  on  the  rival 
side  are  charitable  enough  to  say  that  the  refusal  was  not  prompted 
by  pride  or  perverseness.  The  elect  of  York  was  a  stranger  in 
England  and  knew  not  the  customs  of  the  realm.  He  had  also 
listened  too  much  to  the  words  of  flatterers — possibly  of  Norihum- 

*  T.  Stnbbs,  X  Scriptt.  1 706.     *'  Porro  one  of  the  things  which,  accordiag  to  the 

Btile  esse  ad  regiii  integritatem  et  firmi-  York  writer,  the  wily  Lanfranc  **  persnasit 

tatfin  ut  Brittania  uni  quasi  Primati  sub-  novo  ct  credolo  Regi.'* 
deretnr,  alioquin  contingeie  posse  ut  de  *  See  above,  p.  233. 
extent  gentibus.  qiuB  Eboracum  navigto        '  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1 706.     "  Iste 

vcntcQtes  regnnm  infestare  solebant,  unus  est   Lanfrancus    qui  primus   omnium    ab 

ib  Eboraoensi  Archiepiscopo  et   ab   illius  Eboracensi     Archiepiscopo     professionem 

provindae  indigenis  Rex  crearetur,  et  sic  exegit,  suisque  successoribus  hoc  idem  exi** 

regnam  turbatum   scinderetur."    This  is  gendum  ezemplum  dedit." 
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brian  patriots.^  Lanfranc  was  inexorable;  he  bade  the  assembled 
Bishops  and  monks  take  off  their  vestments ;  the  assembly  broke  up, 
and  Thomas  went  away  unconsecrated.'  Little  however  as  Thomas 
might  have  learned  of  English  Law,  he  had  learned  enough  to  know 
who  was  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of  England  His  first 
appeal  was  to  the  King."  William,  it  is  said,  was  at  first  indignant  at 
the  refusal  of  Lanfranc.  He  deemed  that  the  claim  of  Canterbury  was 
one  not  founded  on  plain  truth  and  reason,  but  was  something 
devised  by  the  subtle  learning  of  Lanfranc*  But  within  a  few  days 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  the  King's  Court  and  set  forth 
his  own  case.  His  hearers  from  beyond  sea  were  convinced  by  his 
arguments;  those  of  English  birth  bore  witness  that  all  that  he 
claimed  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land.^  The 
whole  controversy  illustrates  William's  position ;  it  marks  his  strong 
spirit  of  technical  legality,  his  freedom  from  any  design  of  formal 
innovation  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  William  heard  the 
disputants  and  gave  judgement  The  abstract  question  he  deemed 
too  weighty  to  be  decided  all  at  once.  Still  it  was  absohitely 
necessary  to  come  at  once  to  a  settlement  of  some  kind,  and  not  to 
leave  the  Church  of  York,  at  such  a  time,  any  longer  without  a  pastor. 
The  practical  mind  of  William  decreed  a  temporary  compromise. 
Thomas  should  make  a  written  pirofession  to  Lanfranc  personally, 
pledging  himself  to  full  canonical  obedience.  But  he  should  not  be 
bound  to  do  the  like  to  any  successor  of  Lanfranc,  unless  in  the 

»  Will.  Malm.  Qcst.  Pont  39.  •*  Hoc  *  WUl.  Malm.  Gcst.  Pont.  4a  "  Rex 
autem  ignocantifi,  magis  quam  spirit^ls  audwns  gravtter  accepit,  existtmaos  Lan- 
elati  pertioantla  faciebat.  Nevus  enim  francum  injosta  petere  et  sdentia  magis 
homo  et  AngHcae  consuetadinis  penitus  ex-  litterarum  quam  ratione  et  veritate  coo- 
pers, Terbis  adulatonim  pkis  squo  et  bono  fidere."  The  York  writer  (X  Scriptt. 
tidcm  exhibebat."  1706)  goes  a  step  farther ;  **  Thomas  . . . 

'  I  follow  the  zealous  Canterbury  exactionem  Regi  rettulit,  qui  primo  mo- 
writer,  who  tells  the  ta'e  in  our  own  leste  accipiens  mandavit  archiepiscopo  ut 
tongue  (Chron.  Wint.  1070) ;  "  On  J)am  absque  professione  eum  consecraret."  This 
gcare  Thomas,  se  was  gecoran  biscop  to  is  a  perfectly  natural  Northumbrian  view, 
Eferwic,  com  to  Cantwareberig  )»Bt  man  but  it  seems  quite  inconsbtent  with  the 
hine^xrgehadedeefter^anealdangewuiun.  general  relations  between  William  and 
Da  J?a  Lanfranc  crafede  faestnunge  his  ge-  Lanfranc,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  it  in  one 
hersumnesse  mid  atfswerunge,  |>a  forsoc  who,  like  William  of  Malmesbury,  wrote 
he  and  s»de  \9X  he  hit  nahte  so  donne.  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 
Da  gewra'Sede  hine  se  arcebisceop  Lanfranc,  *  Will.  Malm.  u.  s.  "  Paucorum  dierum 
and  behead  ))am  biscopan  "Se  \%x  cumene  spatio  evoluto,  Lanftancus  ad  curiam  venit, 
wflBran  be  tSas  arcebisceop  L.  haese  ]>a  ser-  a  Rege  audientiam  postulavit,  redditii 
fise  to  donde,  and  eallan  )>an  munecan  rationibus  ejus  animum  mitigavit,  trans* 
]>9Bt  hi  scoldan  hi  unscrydan,  and  hi  be  his  marinis  qui  aderant  susb  parti  justitiam 
haese  swa  didan.  Swa  Thomas  to  \xm  adesse  suasit  et  persuasit.  Angli  enim 
timan  agean  ferde  buton  bletsunga."  qui    rem   noverant  atsertionibus  ejus  per 

'  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1070.     "  Thomas  omnia  constantissime  testimonium  perbi- 

non  sacrattts  abscessit,  Regem  adiit,  et  de  bebant." 
Lanfranco  quenmoniam  fecit." 
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meanwhile  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  metropolitan  churches  formally  defined  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal^  Thus  far  Thomas  was  content  to  yield.  With  some 
unwillingness,  he  returned  to  Canterbury,  made  the  required  pro- 
fession, and  went  away  a  consecrated  Bishop.' 

Soon  after,  seemingly  before  the  year  was  out,  Lanfranc  received 
professions  of  canonical  obedience  from  those  Bishops  of  his  province 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  usurpation  of  Stigand,  had  received  consecra- 
tion from  various  other  Archbishops  or  from  the  Pope.'  Our 
informant,  in  mentioning  these  two  classes,  forgets  to  add  a  third, 
namely  those,  including-  the  Norman  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  Stigand  himself.^  It  was  now  that  Remigius 
made  that  remarkable  profession  which  I  referred  to  at  an  earlier 
%\2%t^  and  Wulfstan  that  no  less  remarkable  one  which  I  referred  to 
at  an  earlier  stage  still.' 

The  next  year  (1071)  both  the  newly  consecrated  Archbishops 
went  to  Rome  for  their  palHa.  Lanfranc  was  received  by  Alexander 
with  special  honour.  Contrary  to  all  custom,  the  Pope  rose  to  meet 
him,  and  bestowed  on  him,  not  one  pallium  only,  but  two,  the  second, 
it  would  seem,  being  a  special  badge  of  personal  favour.^    Yet  some 

^  Vita    Lanfir.   (OUes,   i.  301) ;    Will,  sionem."     T.  Stubbt,  on  th«  other  hand 

Mabn.  Gest.   Pont.   40.     **  Itaqiie  fegto  (X  Scriptt.  1 706).  makes  William  threaten 

edicto,    communique     omnium    decreto,  Thomas  with  banishment  both  from  Eng- 

statutum  est  ad  przsens  debere  Thomam  land  and  Normandy  if  he  does  not  make 

ad  roatmn  totius   regni  ecclesiam  redire,  at  least  a    |)^sonal    profession  (*'  si  non 

professionem  scribere,  scriptam  legere,  lee-  saltem  personalem  Lanfranco  faceret  pro* 

tarn  inter  examinandum  in  prseseuti&  epi-  fessionem  *').      He    jrielded    to    the    on- 

scoponim   Lanfranco  porrigere ;    in    qo&  reasonable  wrath  (**  irratiouabilis  ira  ")  of 

prxceptis  quidem  ejus  in  omnibus  quae  ad  the  King,  but  he  took  special  care  not  to 

ChfistiausB  rdigionis  cultum  pertinent  se  make  a  written  profession  ("  cartam  pro- 

obtempentumoD  absolute,  ndl&   interpo-  fessionis  neque  ipse  scripsit,  neque  scribi 

sita  conditione,  promitteret,  successoribus  fecit,  oec  a   Cantuariis  scriptam  legit  vel 

rao  ejus  non  ita,  nisi  prius  vel  coram  vel  Lanfranco  tradidit "). 

m  episcopali  concilio  competens  ei  ratio  •  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  40.     "  Igitur 

redderetur,  qu&   anteeessores    suos  Doro-  rediit,  quse  jussa  sunt  implevit,  sacratus 

bernensis  ecdesise  primatibus  id  fedsse  et  abscessit." 

facere    debnisse    evidentissime  comproba-  *  Chron.    Wint.    App.     1070.     "Nee 

retur."    This  would  seem  to  be  the  right  multo  post  Lanfrancus  ab  omnibus  Anglic! 

Tersion,  as  coming  between  the  two   ex-  regni   episcopis   professionem   quzsivit   et 

trcme    statements    on    each     side.    The  acccpit."    William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest. 

Cootinuator  of  the  Winchester  Chronicle  Pont.  40)  adds,  "  Qui  diversis  temporibus, 

mi^aces  the  event  by  putting  the  conse-  diversis  in  locis,  ab  aliis  archiepiscopis  vel 

cration  after  the  journey  to   Rome,  and  a  Papa  tempore  Stijandi  sacrati  sunt." 

adds  that  Thomas  yielded  all  that  Lan-  •  See  above,  p.  87. 

franc  asked  ("eal  jjsrt  se  arccbfsceop  act  •  lb. 

bim  crafede    eadmedlice    gefylde  *').     So  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

Gervase  (X  Scriptt.    1653);   "Decretum  *  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1071.     **Secundo 

est  tandem   ut   Thomas  Cantuariam  re-  anno  ordinatlonis  suae  Romam  ivit,  quern 

diret,  et  inter  sacrandum  debitam  ecclesix  Papa  Alexander  in  tantum  honoravit  ut  ei 

Cantuaricnsi  et  Lanfranco  faceret  profes-  contra  morem  assurgeret,  et  duo  pallia  ob 
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incidents  in  the  story  might  make  us  think  that  we  were  reading  over 
again  the  stories  of  earlier  days.  Alexander  dealt  with  Thomas  of 
York  pretty  much  as  Nicolas  the  Second  had  dealt  with  Ealdred  when 
Earl  Tostig  went  on  pilgrimage.^  He  dealt  with  Remigius  pretty 
much  as  Leo  the  Ninth  had  dealt  with  an  earlier  Norman  Bishop  of 
Dorchester,  the  unbishoply  Ulf.*  The  Pope,  or  his  great  adviser,  was 
minded  to  deprive  both  Thomas  and  Remigius  of  their  Bishopricks. 
Thomas  stood  charged  with  no  offence  of  simony  or  plurality ;  but  he 
was  the  son  of  a  priest.  This  was  nothing  wonderful  or  disgraceful 
either  in  English  or  in  Norman  eyes ;  but  in  a  court  where  Hilde- 
brand  was  the  presiding  spirit,  it  would  doubtless  be  held  that  the  son 
of  a  priest  came  within  the  scope  of  those  canons  which  forbade 
ecclesiastical  dignities  to  those  who  were. not  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 
The  appointment  of  Remigius  lay  op>en  to  cavil  on  stronger  grounds. 
The  gifts  which  the  loyalty  of  the  almoner  of  Fecamp  had  made  to 
the  Duke,  when  he  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  great  enterprise, 
were  affirmed  to  have  amounted  to  a  simoniacal  bargain  of  which  the 
see  of  Dorchester  was  the  price.'  The  policy  of  these  charges  is 
plain.  It  was  expedient  to  show  that  the  acts  even  of  so  loyal  a  son 
of  the  Church  as  William  were  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  and 
that  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  rule  were  not  to  be  overlooked  even  in 
him.  But  it  was  no  less  expedient  to  deal  tenderly  with  one  who  was 
at  once  so  dutiful  and  so  powerful.  In  William's  case  the  Church 
was  satisfied  with  asserting  principles  without  rigorously  carrying 
them  into  practice.  Alexander  showed  himself  no  more  inflexible 
than  Nicolas  and  Leo.**  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  judgement  of 
Lanfranc,  and  by  his  decision  both  Thomas  and  Remigius  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  Bishopricks.*  The  rings  and  staves  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived — rings  and  staves  which  they  had  received 
from  the  King  of  the  English  in  an  Assembly  of  his  Witan — were 

signum  praecipui  amoris  tribuit,   quorum  duHs  exspoliatos,  quod  primus  esset  filius 

unum   Romano   more   ab  altare   accepit,  presbyteri,  secundus  pro  auxiltU  WUlelino 

alterum  vero  ipse  Papa,  unde  missas  cele-  venieoti    Angliam    prsBbitis    factus   esset 

brare  consueverat,  8u&  manu  porrexit.**   So  episcopus,  dlviDum   munns    bellicosis  la- 

Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  40.     The  Life  boribus  nundinatus,  precibus  suis  restituit 

(Giles,  i.  302)  puts  a  special  reason  into  officio."     On  the  gifts   of  Remigius  to 

the  Pope's  mouth ;  '*  Non  ideo  assurrexi  ei  William,  see  above,  p.  59,  and  toL  iii. 

quia    archiepiscopus    Cantuariae    est,   sed  p.  254. 

quia  Becci  ad  scholam  ejus  fui,  et  ad  pedes  '  lb.     **  Papa  enim,  pondus  lacti  a  se 

ejus  cum  aliis  auditor  consedi."    For  a  rejiciens,  in  eum   consideratioaem  txans- 

list  of  his  schoolfellows,  see  Charma,  Lan-  fudit,  bene  an  secus  fieret.     Redderet  ifM 

franc,  p.  1 7,  and  the  notes,  p.  43  et  seqq.  investituras  si    vellet,   sin   minus,  facerct 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  quod  commodum  sciret.     Ita  illi  de  maaa 

'  lb.  p.  76.  Lanfranci  baculos  et  annulos  recipientes, 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  65.     '*  De-  Ixtum  ad  patriam  cum  eodem  moliti  sunt 

nique  ambos  itineris  sui  comites,  Thomam  reditum."    It  is  almost  needless  to  say 

Archiepiscopum  Eboracensem  et  Remigium  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in 

Episcopum   Lincoliensem,   baculis   et  an-  the  loyal  Yorkist  Thomas  Stabbs. 
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rest(»red  to  them  again  by  the  hands  of  the  Primate.  We  know  not 
vhetber  it  was  before  or  after  this  intercession  on  the  part  of  his  rival 
diat  Thomas  craved  for  a  decision  by  Papal  authority  of  the  point  in 
dispute  between  the  Churches  of  York  and  Canterbury.  He  pleaded 
that,  by  the  ordinance  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  two  Primates  were 
to  be  of  equal  authority,  and  that  a  simple  personal  precedence  was 
to  belong  to  him  whose  consecration  was  of  older  date.  But  Thomas 
claimed  more  than  this.  He  asserted  that  three  Bishopricks  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  Dorchester,  Lichfield,  and  Worcester,  be- 
longed of  right  to  his  own  metropolitan  jurisdiction.^  Alexander 
dedined  to  decide  either  question ;  both  should  be  heard  and  decided 
in  England  by  a  Council  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  the  realm.* 
With  affairs  in  this  state  the  three  Prelates  retiu-ned  to  England. 

The  cause  was  heard  and  decided  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
It  appears  to  have  been  twice  heard,  in  the  regular  Paschal  and 
Pentecostal  Gem6ts.  The  former  was  held  (April  8, 1072),  according 
to  ancient  use,  &t  Winchester,  while  the  latter  was  held,  like  one 
of  the  meetings  two  years  before,'  in  the  now  favourite  royal  dwelling- 
place  of  Windsor.  The  two  meetings  are  evidently  confused  in 
oar  several  accounts;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  was  first 
heard  at  Winchester  before  a  4>urely  ecclesiastical  assembly,  but 
that  the  final  decision  was  given  at  Windsor  in  a  general  Gem6t 
of  the  whole  realm.^  The  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  the  great  men 
of  the  laity  were   all   assembled,^  the   Papal    Legate   Hubert   was 

'  Will.   Malm.   Grtt.   Pont.  40.     "  In  document  the  two  hearings  are  diftinctly 

CQJus  [Aiexandri  Papae]  praesentiA  Thomas  brought  out,  while  Lanfranc's  letter  might 

calnmniam  movit   de    primatu    Dorobcr-  have  implied  only  a  single  hearing  at  Win- 

nensis  ecclesiae    ct   dc  subjectionc    trium  Chester;    "Ventilata  est   h«c  causa  prius 

episcopoTum,   Dorcensis  sive   Lincoliensis,  apud  Ventanam  civitatem  in  Pasrhali  so- 

Wigormensis,  Lidtfeldensis,  qui  nunc  est  lemnitate,  in  capella  regift  qua  sita  est  in 

Cestrensis."     So  Vita  Lanfr.  301.     That  castello.  postea  in  villi  regii  quae  vocatur 

is,  Thomas  claimed  for  the  see  of  York  Windlcsor,  ubi  et  finem  accepit  in  prsesentift 

the  primacy  over  Mercia  as  well  as  over  Regis,  episcoporum,  abbatum,  diversorum 

Noithnmberknd.     Hereford  alone,  a  dio-  ordinum,  qui  congregati  erant  apud  curiam 

«sc  still  partly  Welsh,  would  have  been  in  festivitate  Pentecostes." 
left  to  Canterbury.  *  Lanlranc  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the 

Mb.  41.     **Dequ&reet  de  tribus  Epi-  Pope  (23),  plainly  sets  forth  the  mixed 

icopis  muhis  hinc  inde  verbis  prolatis,  de-  character  of  the  Assembly ;  "  Quibus  de 

CTtvit   Alexander    Papa     oportere     hanc  rebus,   vos,  sicut   sanctum   pnidentemque 

cxDssam  in  Anglic&  terrft  aodiri,  et  ilHc  pastorem*  decuit  et  oportuit,  per  scriptum 

totins  regni  episcoporum  et  abbatum  tcsti-  sententiam    promulg&itis,    quatenAs    con- 

monii  et  judicio  diffiniri."  ventus  AngHcse  terrac,  episcoporum,  abba- 

'  See  aboTcp.  337.  tum,  caeterarumque   religiosi   ordinis  per^ 

*  Besides  the  account  in  the  Gesta  Pon-  sonarum,  utriusque  partes  rationes  audiret, 

tificam,  we  have  Lanfranc's  own  letter  to  discuteret,  definiret ;    factunique    est   itr. 

Pope  Alexander  (Giles,  i.  23),    and  the  Convenerunt  enim  ad  rcgalem  curiam  apud 

ftwmal  decree  of  the  Assembly  with  the  Wentanam  civitatem  in  Paschali  sollem- 

signatures  (Vit.  Lanfr.  Giles,  i.  303  ;  Will,  nitate    episcopi.    abbatcs,     cacteriquc    ex 

Malm.  Ge>t.   Regg.  iiL    398).    In    this  cacro  ac  laicali  ordine  quos  se  de  actione 
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present,^  and  the  King  himself,  presiding,  like  his  predecessors  among 
his  Witan,  adjured  all  present  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  right 
between  the  two  illustrious  disputants.'  The  cause  was  argued.  From 
the  side  of  Canterbury  we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  pleadings,  as 
detailed  by  Lanfranc  himself  to  the  Pope.  On  the  side  of  York 
no  record  is  preserved  of  the  pleadings,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
guessed  from  the  points  insisted  on  by  Thomas  at  the  Roman  Court 
The  History  of  Baeda  was  put  in  as  evidence ;  so  were  a  long  series 
of  letters  from  various  Popes  f  and  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  was 
given  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Kentish  metropolis.  The  Humber  was 
to  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces,^  a  boundary  clear  enough  as 
between  Holdemess  and  Lindesey,  less  clear  if  we  go  up  to  the 
higher  course  of  the  Trent  or  the  Ouse.  This  sentence  of  course 
confirmed  the  right  of  Canterbury  to  archiepiscopal  authority  over  the 
three  disputed  dioceses ;  but  the  claim  of  York  over  them  was  even 
now  not  quite  silenced.'  As  to  the  church  of  York  itself,  the  inherent 
precedence  of  Canterbury  was  acknowledged;  Thomas  and  his 
successors  were  to  make  profession,  not  only  to  Lanfranc  personally, 
but  to  him  and  his  successors.  A  zealous  Canterbury  WTiter  adds, 
in  a  somewhat  mocking  strain,  that,  lest  the  Primate  of  York  should 
be  left  altogether  without  suffragan^  he  was  allowed  to  receive  the 
profession  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.'  He  was  doubtless  allowed 
to  receive  the  profession  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  abo,  if  it  were  to 
be  had. 

The  undisputed  ecclesiastical  reign  of  Lanfranc  now  began.  His 
actions  as  the  second  man  in  the  realm,  as  William's  viceroy  when  he 
was  out  of  England,  will  be  recorded  at  other  stages  of  this  volume. 

iponimque  probitate  par  fuerat  convenisae  *  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  65.    "  Sue- 

inprixnis  adunati  sunt  a    nobis  ex  Tcstrfi,  cubnlt  tantts  rationibus  Thomas,  et  plad- 

auctoritate     per    sanctam    obedicntiam."  torn  ad  moderationem  transfenen«,  libesta 

Mark  the  mention  of  tke  laity,  of  whom  conditioni  concessit  aDimum,   ut    ulterior 

there  is  no  mention  in  the  words  attri-  ripa  Humbrae  fluminif  esset  prindpium  siub 

buted  to  Alexander.     The  Pope   wished  dioecesis,    citerior    esset    limes    parochis 

the  matter  to  be  judged  by  a  Comrocation,  Cantuariensis." 

but  it  was  judged  by  a  Parliament.  •  See  below,  p.  250. 

.  »  On  Hubert,  see  above,  p.  231.  •  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Scriptt 

'  Ep.  Lanfr.   34.     **  Deinde  regia   po-  1655.     '*  Attamen   pro  bono   pads  Lan- 

testas  per  semetipsam  contestata  est  eas  francus  sponte  concessit  ThomsB  ut  Duoel- 

per  fideiA  et  sacramentum  quibus  sibi  col*  mensis  episcopus  de  cetero  libi  profiteretur 

ligati  erant  quatenus  banc  caussam  inten*  et  ut  sufTraganeus  obediret,  ut  vd  sic,  nno 

tissiroe  audirent,  auditam  ad  certum  rec-  saltem  decoratus   episcopo,  nomen  archi- 

trnnque  finem  sine  partium  favore  perdu-  episcupi  obtineret.*'    He  adds  malidovsly ; 

cirent.     Utrumque  omnes  concorditer  sus*  *'  Legimus  tamen    episcopos    Eboracenses 

ceperunt,  sese   ita   facturos   sub    praefata  nonnuUos  sine  pallio  toto  vits  suae  tern- 

obligatione  spoponderunt."  pore  praedictam  Eboracensem  rexisie  eccle- 

'  See  Ep.  Lanfr.  24-26,  and  more  fully  siam." 
Will.  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  44-65. 
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The  general  effects  of  his  administration,  the  closer  connexion  with 
the  Papacy,  the  refonn  or  Fevival  of  monasticism,  the  impulse  given 
to  learning,  results  all  of  them  in  which  the  personal  agencj  of 
Lanfranc  had  no  small  share,  will  be  better  discussed  when  we  come 
to  a  final  survey  of  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  At  present 
I  purpose  to  go  on  with  a  sketch  of  the  acts  of  his  primacy,  and  of 
the  great,  though  gradual,  revolution  wrought  by  him  in  the  Church 
of  England  alongside  of  the  revolution  which  William  was  working  in 
the  State.  William  was  distributing  lands  and  granting  out  Earldoms, 
in  such  sort  that,  without  any  one  moment  of  violent  change,  the 
native  nobility  of  the  land  was  gradually  supplanted  by  strangers. 
Lanfranc  meanwhile  was  doing  the  same  work  among  the  Bishops 
and  Abbots  of  England.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  act  of  such 
moment  as  the  appointment  or  removal  of  a  Prelate — ^unless  possibly 
in  the  small  dependent  see  of  Rochester-^was  ever  made  without 
William's  personal  authority  and  approval.  Still  Lanfranc  appears 
throughout  as  the  immediate  actor  in  all  these  matters.  Meanwhile 
the  series  of  ecclesiastical  Councils  held  by  him  get  more  and  more 
clearly  distinguished  from  those  common  Assemblies  of  the  whole 
realm  which  men  of  old  had  looked  on  as  failing  in  their  duty  if  they 
did  not  take  order  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  within  the  English  realm.^ 

But  besides  his  general  care  over  the  whole  Church  and  realm, 
Lanfranc  was  a  diligent  Bishop  over  his  own  city  and  diocese.  His 
most  pressing  local  cares  were  the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan 
imnster,  and  the  restoration  of  its  monks  to  their  full  number  and  the 
re-establishment  of  canonical  discipline  among  them.  As  for  the 
material  fabric,  whatever  the  fire  had  spared  of  the  church  which  Oda 
had  repaired  and  raised'  was  now  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
last  improvements  which  the  building-art  had  received  beyond  the 
sea.  Lanfranc  took  as  his  model  the  church  which  he  had  lefl 
at  Caen,'  and  which  still  lacked  somewhat  of  completion.*  Prudent, 
like  his  master,  Lanfranc  took  care  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
reproach  which  lights  on  those  who  begin  to  build  and  are  not  able 
to  finish.  The  church  of  Canterbury,  as  designed  and  carried  out 
hj  him,  was  not  one  of  those  vast  piles  whose  building  was  neces- 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  348.  W«  begin  to 
sec  the  diTkioo  between  the  two  cUsms 
of  assembBes  in  tach  in  expression  as 
that  (see  above,  p.  aap)  of  fbe  Legate 
holding  a  synod  on  the  morrow  of  the 
assembly  betd  by  the  King.  So  in  1085 
(Cbion.  Petrib.  in  anno)  we  find  the  King 
holding  his  conrt  for  five  day^  and  then 
the  Archbishop  holding  his  synod  for  threv 
days  more.    Here  are  the  beginnings  of 

VOL.  IV.  ] 


the  anomalous  position  of  the  two  Con- 
voeations  in  England,  half  ecclesiastica!! 
sjmods^  half  estates  of  the  realm,  each 
character  hindering  the  effectual  working 
of  the  other. 

*  See  above,  p.  83.      See  all  the  evi- 
dence in  Willis's  Canterbury,  13.  14. 

'  See  the  oomparison  betwon  the  two 
chnrches  in  Willis,  65. 

*  See  vol  iii.  pp.  7s,  356. 
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sarily  spread  over  several  generations.  His  whole  work  was  done 
in  the  space  of  seven  years,  a  space  whose  shortness  amazed  his 
own  generation.*  The  ancient  church,  with  its  two  aspidal  ends 
and  its  basilican  ranges  of  pillars,  now  gave  way  to  a  minster  of  the 
received  Norman  type,  with  two  towers,  one  of  which  was  standing 
within  the  present  generation,  flanking  its  western  front,  and  with 
the  central  lantern  rising,  as  usual,  over  the  choir  with  its  supporting 
transepts.'  The  building  thus  raised  was  enriched  with  every  orna- 
ment known  to  the  age;  the  vaulting  of  large  spaces  with  stone 
had  not  yet  been  ventured  on,  but  all  the  skill  of  the  goldsmith  and 
the  painter  was  lavished  on  the  adornment  of  the  rich  ceilings  of 
Lanfranc's  minster.'  And,  if  the  Primate  was  careful  for  the  material 
temj>le,  he  was  no  less  careful  for  the  welfare  and  discipline  of  its 
ministers.  The  ndonks  of  Christ  Church,  Earls  rather  than  monks 
in  the  stateliness  of  their  following,  lived,  we  are  told,  the  life  of 
laymen  in  all  things,  except  that  the  vow  of  chastity  was  still  ob- 
served.* Dice,  banquets,  raiment  softer  than  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict  aUowed,  the  joys  of  torture  and  slaughter  so  dear  to 
the  saint  upon  the  throne,  formed,  so  Norman  reformers  gave  out, 
the  delights  of  the  English  brotherhood  in  the  days  of  Stigand'     All 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8  (Selden).  "^di-  tion,  was  the  rood-screen  acro»  the  western 

ficavit  .  . .  ecclesiam,  quam  spatio  septem  arch  of  the  lantern,  but,  when  the  choir 

annonim  a  fundamentis  ferme  totam  per-  was  rebuilt  bj  Prior  Conrad,  it  would  seem 

feclam  reddidit.'*    William  of  Malmesbuiy  that  the  stalls  were  placed  in  the  eastern 

also  (Gest.  Pont.  69)  remarks  on  the  speed  limb,  for  Gervase  says  (1394),  **  De  turre 

with  which   Lanfranc^s  work  was  done;  in  chorum  per  gradus  plurimos  ascendi- 

*'  .£dificia  ecclesiae  cui  sedebat  vorax  flam-  tur." 

ma  ante  non  multum  consunipserat,  cumu-  '  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  69.     *'  Jam 

labantque  niinam  aggeres  parietum,  dis-  vero  ex  abundanti  est  dicere,  quantum  ibi 

jecta  tectorum.     Ille,  deturbatis  veteribus  omamentorum  congesserit,  vel  in  palliis  et 

fundamentis,  susdtavit  in  ampliorem  statum  sacratis  vestibus,  in  quibus,  cedeote  ma- 

omnia,  ignores  majore  pulcritudine  an  ve-  teri&,  manus  aurificum  vincebat  expensa- 

locitate.       So  Eadmer  also  ( 7)  says  of  the  rum  pretium,  vel  in  diversicoloribus  picturis, 

monastic  buildings, "  domos  ad  opus  mona-  ubi  lenocinante  splendore  fucorum  ars  spec- 

chorum  necessarias  citato  opere  consum-  tabiiis   rapiebat    aniroos,   et    pulcritudtcis 

mavit."  gratia  soUicitabat  oculos  ad  lacunaria.** 

*  The  description  of  Gervase  (De  Com-  *  lb.  70.  "  Monachi  Cantuarienses, 
bustione,  X  Scriptt.  1293)  clearly  points  stent  omnes  tunc  temporb  in  Anglii,  sc- 
out the  position  of  the  choir  under  the  cularibus  baud  absimiles  erant,  nisi  quod 
tower ;  "  Turris  in  medio  ecclesise  maximis  pudicitiam  non  facile  proderent.** 
subnixa  pilariis  posita  est,  sicut  in  medio  *  lb.  **  Canum  cursibus  avocari,  avium 
circumferentiflB  centrum  .  .  .  ab  hac  versus  praedam  raptu  aliarum  volucrum  per  inane 
occidentem  navis  vel  aula  est  ecclesix  sub-  sequi,  spumantis  equi  tergum  premere,  tes- 
nixa  utriroque  pilariis  octo ;  banc  navem  seras  quatere,  potibus  indulger^  delicatiori 
vel  aulam  iiniunt  dux  turres  sublimes  .  .  .  victu  et  accuratiori  cultu ;  fhigalitatcm 
pulpitum '  vero  turrem  praedictam  a  navi  nescire,  parsimoniam  abnuere,  et  cetera 
quodammodo  separabat . . .  pnedicta  magna  id  genus,  ut  magis  illos  consules  quam 
.turris  crucem  habebat  ex  utroque  latere,  monachos  pro  frequentia  famulantimn  di- 
australem  scilicet  et  aquilonalem."  Thi^  ceres." 
''pulpitum/'  it  is  plain  from  hi;  descrip- 
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this  was  changed,  but  not  suddenly.  Lanfranc  knew  better  than 
at  once  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  the  sinners  were 
gradually  led  by  his  mild  rebukes  to  forsake  the  error  of  their  ways.* 
He  also  largely  iftcreased  the  numbers  of  the  society.  The  monks 
of  Christ  Church  were  raised  by  him  to  a  body  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  were  placed  under  the  more  regular 
government  of  a  Prior.*  He  rebuilt  the  archiepiscopal  palace  in 
the  dty,  besides  building  houses  on  many  of  his  rural  lordships.^ 
He  built  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  both  sexes,  and  founded 
the  church  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  served 
by  a  body  of  regular  canons — the  first,  it  would  seem,  of  that  order 
who  had  been  seen  in  England — ^whose  duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the 
sods  and  bodies  of  the  brethren  and  sisters/  In  all  these  good 
works  the  King  helped  and  favoured  him,  as  also  in  his  efforts  for 
the  spread  and  reform  of  monasticism  in  the  country  generally.* 
And  besides  these  public  acts,  we  hear  much  also  of  his  private  alms,' 
alms  in  which  his  abundant  bounty  did  not  always  wait  till  it  was 
called  upon.  Lanfranc  freely  offered  help  wherever  it  was  needed, 
and  he  strove  that  his  left  hand  should  not  know  what  his  right  hand 
did^ 

'  Will.  Mdm.  Gest.  Pont.  i.  70.    "  Sci-  locavit,   canonicis   etiam    apiid    Sanctum 

ebat  enim,  artis  artium,  id  est  regiminis  Gregorium  regularibos   institutif,  qui  eis 

animamm,  peritisstmus,  consuetudinem  a  divina  facerent  officia;    divisis  pro  varie* 

DatarH  esse  secundam,  a  repeotina  monim  tale  sexuum  halHtacalis,  lumptibus  provisis, 

conrersioae  teneriores  exacerbari  animos.  miuistris   delegatis.'*     The   distinction   of 

Quapropter  blandis  monitionibus  per  inter-  the  two  classes  of  buildings  in  wood  and 

valla  temporis,  nunc  illa»  nunc  ista  sub-  in  stone  should  be  noted.     Compare  the 

trahens,  cote  virtutum  rudes  exacuebat  ad  buildings  of  Bishop  Avesgaud  of  Le  Mans, 

booum  mentes,  elimabatque  ab  eis  vitiorum  vol.  ii.  p.  409 ;  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant, 

robigioem.'*  I^SS*     "Ecdesiam  Sancti  Nicolai  ad  oc- 

'  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Scriptt.  cidentem  civitatis  et  bospitale  fecit  lepro- 

1654.  *'  Processu  temporis  centum  mona-  sorum,  in  quibus  ecclesiis  clericos  instituit, 
chos  apposuit,  sic  prudenter  instituens  ut  in  ut  praedictis  segrotis  vivis  et  defunctis  spi- 
ecdesia  Christi  monachi  essent  septies  xx.  ritualia  ministrarent,  victualia  quoque  ei»- 
▼el  centum  et  L.  quibus  ordinem  scripsit,  dem  sgrotis  et  redditus  assignavit.**  The 
Priorem  instituit."  word   *'  clerici "    as    applied    to   regular 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8.     "  iEdificavit  canons  should  be  noted, 
et  curiam  sibi.*'    Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.         »  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  7a.   "  Hujus- 

1655.  **  In  maneriis  ad  archiepiscopum  modi  tempore  Willelmi  majoris  insistebat 
potinentibus  ecdesias  et  domos  honestas  operibus,  non  multas  de  his  quae  ab  eo 
cdificavit.'*  Of  one  of  these  buildings  we  petenda  put&sset  repulsas  passus.  Nam  ad 
find  a  somewhat  suspicious  notice  in  ceteros  minus  dvilis,  illi  erat  aflfectuosus 
Domesday,    3   & ;     "Ad    hoc    manerium  et  dulds." 

[Ertnrsetc]  pertinuerunt  T.  R,  E.  in  civi-  •  The  writer  of  the  Bre  vis  Rclatio  (Giles, 

tate  lii.  masurae,  et  modo  non  sunt  nisi  9)  records  a  not  very  happy  play  upon 

ziT.,  quia  aliz  sunt  destructse  in  nova  hos-  Lanfranc's    name ;     *'  Propter    largitatem 

pitatione  archiepiscopi.**  itaque  animi  ejus  dicebant  quidam  merito 

*  Win.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  73.    "  Extra  eum   vocatum    esse    Lanfrancum,   id    est 

nrfaem  Cantuariam  in  aquilonali  parte  lapi-  ferentem  cor  largum,  eo  quod  largus  et 

deas  domos  omnibus  egenis,  in  occidentali  bonus  erga  omnes  homines  fuit." 

parte  rogii  valetudinc  fluentibus  ligneas  ^  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont  71.   "  Ultro- 

R  2 
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But  if  Lanfranc  was  bountiful  in  spending,  he  was  no  less  care- 
ful in  recovering  the  property  in  regard  to  which  he  was  trustee  for 
his  church  and  his  successors.  One  famous  case  of  his  zeal  in  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  possessions  of  his  see  has  become  familiar  as 
an  example  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.'  The  King's  brother, 
Bishop  Odo,  had,  in  his  temporal  character  of  Earl  of  Kent,  usurped 
divers  possessions  and  rights  belonging  to  the  Archbishop.'  To 
these  Lanfranc  made  his  claim  (1072),  and  the  King  commanded 
the  matter  to  be  heard,  in  ancient  English  form,  before  the  Scir- 
gem6t  of  Kent.  He  further  bade  that  Englishmen  known  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  Laws  of  England  should  be  specially  summoned, 
and  that  perhaps,  not  from  Kent  only  but  from  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.'  Such  a  provision  was  not  needless.  When  the  King's 
men,  French  and  English,  were  gathered  together,  the  result  might 
be  different  in  a  shire  like  Kent,  which  had  been  utterly  given  over 
as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,^  and  in  a  shire  like  Lincoln,  where  English 
Thegns  and  Lawmen  still  held  their  own  in  considerable  numbers.' 
The  Assembly  met  in  the  ancient  meeting-place  of  the  shire  on 
Penenden  Heath,'  and  the  pleadings  on  the  two  sides  occupied  the 
whole  shire  for  three  days.''  In  this  case  the  natural  presidents  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl,'  were  themselves  the  liti- 

neus  jovenibus  offerre  detiarios,  quibus  ne-  patu  CantuarberisB  et  consuetodines  non* 

cesshadinum   propriarom  inopis  occurre-  nullas   sibi  arripait,   atque  nsarpans   vat. 

rent.     Si  datum  fortnitu  ezcideret,  gemi-  dommatfoni  adscripsit." 

nare,  idque  clam  aliis  esse  praecipere."  *  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  335.    **■  Piaccepit  ergo 

^  The  famous  scene  on  Penenden  Heath,  Rex  comitatum  totum  absque  mor&  con- 

"  congregatio  flla  famosa  nobilium  Anglise  sidere,  et  homines  comitatus  omnes  Fran- 

et  senionim  []>a  yldesian  )>egnas],  quae  ex  cigenas,   et  prsBcipoe  Anglos  in  antiquis 

pnecepto  Regis  facta  ett  apud  Pinnindene,**  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  peritos  in  wnim 

as  Gervase  (Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1655)  calh  conrenire."   Eadmer,  9.  *' Adunatis  priroo- 

it,  is  also  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ribus  et  probis  viris  non  solum  de  comitatii 

Winchester  Chronicle  as  "  magnum  plact-  Cantia?  sed  et  de  aliis  comitatibus  Aogliae." 

tnm  in  loco  qui  dicitnr  Pinenden."     And  *  See  above,  p.  21. 

by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  9.    But  the  fullest  *  See  above,  p.  144. 

account    is    found    in    Bishop    Emuirs  *  Domesday,  i.     "Si  fherinf  praanoniti 

Rochester  History,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  334.  ut  conveniant  ad  sciram,  ibunt  nsqne  ad 

*  The  pompous  opening  in  which  Ernulf  Pinnedennam,  non  longius.*'     See  Furley's 

records  this  fact  is  worth  noticing ;  "  Tem-  Weald  k^  Kent,  187,  237,  268.    Compare 

pore  magni  Regis  Willelmi,  qui  Anglicum  the  meetings  of  the  Berkshire  Scfrgemdt 

regnum  armis  conqnisivit  et  suis  ditionibus  at  Cwichelmeshlaew,  foI.  i.  p.  223. 

sabjngavit,  contigit  Odonem  Baiocensem  ^  AngKa  Sacra,  i.  335.    "  Et  qnoniam 

Episcopum  et  ejusdem  Regis  fratrem  niulto  multa  placita  dediratiodnationibus  terranun 

cttius   quani  Lanfrancum  An  hiepiscopum  et  verba  de  consuetudinibus  legum  inier 

in  Angliam  venire,  atque  in  ccmitatu  de  Archiepiscopum  et  praedictnm  Baiocensem 

Cant,  cum  uiagn&  potentift  residere,  ibiqne  Epfscopnm  ibi  surrexerunt,  et  etiam  inter 

potestatem   non    modicam   exevcere.     Et  consuetudines    regales  et   archiepiscopales 

quia  illis  dietus  in  comitatu  illo  quisquam  quae  primA  die  expediri  non  potuerunt,  e& 

non  erat  qui  tantse  fortitudinis  viro  resistere  caussft  totns   comitatus  per  tres  dies  ibi 

posset,  propter  magnam  quam  habuit  po-  fnit  detentus." 

testatem,  terras  complnres  de  archiepisco-  *  We   find  Lanfranc  and  Odo  acting 
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gants;  the  court  was  therefore  held  by  Geoflfrey  of  Mowbray,  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  who  appears  on  more  than  one  other  occasion  in  the 
character  of  Justiciary.'  A  crowd  of  men  of  rank  and  authority, 
French  and  English,  appeared  in  that  mixed  character,  at  once 
judges  and  witnesses,  which  marks  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age. 
But  special  weight  was  attached  to  the  witness  of  JBthelric,  the 
deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Sazons,  an  aged  man,  specially  learned 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  was,  by  the  King's  special  order, 
brought — perhaps  from  his  prison  at  Marlborough — ^in  a  car  or 
waggon  like  a  Merowingian  King,  to  declare  to  the  Assembly  what 
the  ancient  customs  of  England  were.'  The  Assembly  heard  and 
detennined,  on  grounds,  we  are  told,  so  strong  and  clear  that  from 
that  day  no  man  ever  dared  to  call  in  questiK»i  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  its  decision.'  Divers  lands  of  the  see  were  recovered  from 
Odo  and  his  followa^  and  from  other  unjust  occupants.  Among 
them  we  specially  mark  Hugh  of  Montfort,  already  known  at  Senlac 
and  at  Dover,^  and  Turold  of  Rochester,  whose  dwarfish  form  still 
fives  in  the  Tapestry  of  Bayeux.*  A  third  was  Ralph,  described, 
possibly  from  some  physical  defect  of  the  same  kind,  as  Curva- 
sfma  or  Curbesptne^  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  a  special  de- 
spoiler  of  women.^    The  Archbishop  moreover  succeeded  in  defining 

together  in  this  character  in  Domesday,  a.  Chichester.     He   is   spoken   of   again   in 

A  reere  named  Bmman  had  leried  T.  R.  B.  nearly  the  same  way  when  his  cause,  of 

certain  does   t)elonging  to  the  Abt>ey  of  which  we  have  already  heard  (see  above. 

Saint  Angustiiie,   *'  qui   postea   T.  R.  W.  p.  229),  was  finally  settled  in  the  Cooncit 

ante  Archiepiscopum  Lanfrancum  ct  Epi-  of  1076;  **  Fratris  nostri  Ailrici,  Cicestrensis 

Kopom  Baiocensem  recognovit  se  injuste  quondam  Episcopi,  caussa  canonice  definita 

accepisse,  et  sacramento  facto  juravit  quod  et  ad  finem  perdacta  est."     Wilkins'  Con- 

ipsz  ecclesiae   suas  consvetudines  quietas  cilia,  i.  367. 

habneront  R.  E.  tempore,  et  ex  inde  utrae-         '  Ang.  Sac.  u.  s.  **  In  ill&  die  quA  ipsuni 

9K  ecclesise  in  sulL  terrft  habuerunt  con-  placitum  finitum  fuit  non  remansit  homo 

SQctadines    soas,   jndicio    baroaum   Regis  in   toto    regno   Angliae   qui    aliquid   inde 

qui  piadtum  tenuerunt."  calumniaretur   neqne    super    ipsas    terras 

^  Ang.  Sac.  i.  335.  **  Huic  pbdto  inter-  ctiam  parvum  quidquid  clamaret" 
fiicnBttG<nsfndusE{M8CopusCoostantiensis,         *  See  above,  p.  48. 
qu  m  loco  Regis  fuit  et  justitiam  illam         '  "  Turoldus   de   Hrovecestrift,**   as   he 

teQait."  Eadmer,  9.    **  Gofiridus  Episcopus  appears  in  Emulf.   See  vol.  iii.  p. '380.    So 

CoDstantiensis,  vir  ea  tempestate  prsedives  in  Domesday,  6  6,  7,  we  find  **  Radulftis 

in  Angli&  vice  regis  Lanfranco  justitiam  filius  Turaldi  de  Rovecestre  '*  as  a  tenant 

de  sab  querelis  strenuissime  facere  jussus,  of  Bishop  Odo  in  Kent, 
fedt."  *  *«  Radulfus  de  Curv&-spin&"  in  Ernulf. 

'  lb.  **  JSgdrtcus  Episcopos  de  Cicestrft,  We  find  him  in  Domesday  (a)  as  holding 

vir  antiqoissimus  et  legum  terrz  sapientis-  the  houses  in  Canterbury  which  had  be- 

onius,  qui  ex  praecepto  Regis  advectus  fuit  longed  to  Harold's  mistress,  whether  Ead- 

ad  ipsas  antiquas  legum  consuetudines  dis-  gyth  Swanneshals  or  any  other  (see  vol. 

CHtiendas  et  edocendas  in  nn&  quadrigft."  in.  p.  516) ;    *'  Radulfus   de    Curbespine 

No  one  would  have  guessed  from   this  habet  lY.  mansuras  in  dvitate  quas  tenuit 

description  that  ^thelric  had  ceased  to  be  quzdam  concubina  Heraldi."     He  appears 

Bishop  of  any  see,  and  that,  while  he  was  again  in  9  6 ;    "  Radulfus  de  Curbespine 

Bishop,  his  see  was  at  Selsey  and  not  at  tenet  de  Episcopo  [Odone]  unum  jugum 
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the  King's  rights  over  his  own  lands,  which  were  narrowed  to  cer- 
tain cases  touching  the  safety  and  good  maintenance  of  the  King's 
highway.*  He  established  in  return  divers  rights  of  his  own  over 
the  lands  of  the  King  and  the  Earl,  such  especially  as  touched  the 
good  morals  and  the  souls'  health  of  his  flock."  The  decree  of  the 
local  Gem6t  was  laid  before  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  approved 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  seemingly  sanctioned  with  all  solemnity 
by  a  general  Coimcil  of  the  whole  realm.' 

This  is  one  of  the  moments  in  his  history  which  set  before  us  the 
mixed  character  of  William  on  its  brightest  side.  He  could  at  all 
times  play  the  tyrant  when  so  it  suited  his  policy.  In  course  of  time 
he  even  learned  to  play  the  tyrant  at  the  mere  bidding  of  his  own 
pleasure.  But  when  no  such  motive  led  him  astray,  no  prince  was 
more  ready  than  William  to  reign  as  a  just  King  over  his  people.  In 
this  present  matter  JElfred  or  Cnut  could  have  done  no  more  than 
William  did.  He  appears  as  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  that 
justice  should  be  done,  even  against  his  own  brother.  He  steps  in, 
not  as  a  partizan  of  either  disputant,  but  as  a  supreme  power,  careful 
to  provide  that  the  lawful  judges  should  have  the  means  of  judging 
fairly  between  both  disputants.  Above  all,  the  story  shows  that 
nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  root  out  the  Laws  of 
England  and  to  bring  in  some  foreign  code  of  his  own  devising  in 

in  Berfrestooe.     Ibi  una  paupercula  mulier  vas  Paschae,  si  quis  sanguinem  foderit,  Archi' 

reddit  iii.  denarios  et  uoum  obolum."   The  episcopo  cmendabit    £t  in  omni  tempore 

name  Curhespine  may  be  hereditary,  as  in  tam  extra  Quadra|;csimam  quam  infra  qui- 

Orderic  (550  D)  we  find  a  '*  Robertus  de  cumque  illam  culpam  fecerit  quae  Cilduuite 

Curya-spin&f   strenuus    miles,"    father    of  vocatur,  Archiepiscopus  aut  totam  aut  dimi- 

Gilbert  Maminot,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  dia  meraendationis  partem  habebit;  in&a 

perhaps  of  this  Ralph.  Quadragesimam  quidem  totam  et  eztia  aut 

^  The  royal  rights  are  thus  defined  in  totam  aut  dimidiam  emendationem.  Habet 
the  Winchester  Appendix  ;  **  Lanfrancus  etiam  in  eisdem  terris  CMnnibus  quxcumque 
diratiocinavit,  se  suamque  ecclesiam  omnes  ad  curam  et  salutem  animaram  videntur 
terras  et  consuetudiues  suas  ita  liberas  terr&  pertinere."  CildwUe  is  the  fine  paid  by  the 
marique  habere,  sicut  Rex  habet  suas,  ex-  father  of  an  illegitimate  child.  Ou  other 
ceptis  tribus,  videlicet,  si  regalis  via  fiierit  penalties  of  this  kind  see  aboFe,  p.  33. 
effbsa;  si  arbor  indsa  juxta  super  eam  ce-  '  lb.  *'  Hujusplaciti  multis  testibus  mul- 
ciderit;  si*  honiicidium  factum  vel  sanguis  tisque  rationibus  determinatum  finem  post- 
in  ea  fiisus  fuerit ;  in  iis  qui  deprehensus,  quam  Rex  audivit,  laadavit,  laudans  cum 
et  ab  eo  pignus  acceptum  fuerit ;  Regi  consensu  omnium  principum  suorum  con- 
enim  dabit ;  alioquin  liber  a  Regis  exacto-  firmavit,  et  ut  deinceps  incomiptus  per- 
ribus  erit."  They  are  given  more  fully  by  severaret  firmiter  prsBccpit.**  This  confir- 
Eruulf,  335,  but  to  the  same  effect.  Com-  mation  may  be  the  same  transaction  as  the 
pare  also  the  customs  of  Canterbury  in  second  trial  between  Odo  and  Lanfranc 
Domesday,  a ;  '*  Si  quis  infra  has  publicas  which  Eadmer  (9)  records,  in  which  the 
vias  intus  dvitatem  vel  extra  foderit  vel  absent  Lanfranc  was  defeated  on  the  first 
palum  fixerit,  sequitur  illura  praepositus  day,  but  won  his  cause  on  the  second  by 
Regis  ubicumque  abierit  et  emendani  acci-  the  help  of  Saint  Dunstan.  To  this 
piet  ad  opus  Regis."  meeting    Odo    "  omnes    quos     peritiores 

'  Ernulf,  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  336.    "Etenim  ab  legum  et  usuum  Anglici   Regni  noverat, 

illo  die  quo  clauditur  AUelujah  usque  ad  octa-  gnarus  adduxit." 
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their  stead.  The  matter  is  judged  by  the  lawful  English  Court, 
assembled  in  its  ancient  place  of  meeting.  It  is  judged  according 
to  the  ancient  Laws  of  England,  as  set  forth  by  the  mouths  of  those 
who  knew  them  best,  those  whose  memories  could  go  furthest  back 
into  the  days  of  the  holy  Eadward  and  the  righteous  Cnut.  If  men 
of  foreign  birth  were  present,  if  they  even  presided  in  the  Assembly, 
it  was  not  as  men  of  foreign  birth  that  they  were  there.  Geoffrey  of 
Mowbray  and  his  companions  were  present  in  the  Gem6t  at  Penenden 
as  mep  who  held  English  lands  according  to  English  Law.  They 
were  present  as  the  officers  of  a  King  of  the  English  who,  on  that  day 
at  least,  fully  carried  out  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn,  to  rule  his 
Kingdom  as  well  as  it  had  ever  been  ruled  by  any  of  the  Kings  of 
the  English  that  were  before  him.^ 

Having  thus  sketched  the  state  of  the  metrop>olitan  church,  I  will 
run  briefly  through  the  history  of  the  chief  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys 
of  England,  as  they  were  affected  by  this  memorable  primacy.  A  few 
events  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  general  history  will  be  kept  for 
their  proper  place  in  chronological  order. 

Next  to  his  own  church  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  object  of  Lan- 
franc's  care  was  the  little  dependent  Bishoprick  of  Rochester.  The 
nomination  to  this  see  lay  in  his  own  hands.*  The  English  Prelate 
Siward,  who  had  a  share  in  the  consecration  of  Lanfranc,  was  allowed 
toieep  his  see  for  life.'  He  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
two  monks  of  Caen,  Erhost  and  Gundulf,*  the  latter  of  whom  has 
left  a  great  name  behind  him  in  the  history  of  military  architec- 
ture. He  was  the  architect  of  the  g^eat  work  of  the  Conqueror, 
the  mighty  Tower  of  London;*    he  built  also  his  own  tower  at 

*  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  375.  »  Ann.  Roff.  Ang.  Sac.  i.  34a.     "  Anno 

'  All  onr  anthorities  emphatically  point  mlxxv.  Sywardus  Roffensis  Episcopus  obtit, 

to  this  pecoliar  position  of  the  Rochester  cuisuccessitArnostus.Beccensismonachus." 

Bishoprick.     Thus  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Florence    inadvertently   puts    this    under 

Winchester  Chronicle   we    read,    *•  Sexto  1070,  seemingly  wishing  to  clear  off  the 

anno  dedit  Hemosto  monacho,  in  capitulo  histories  of  several  Bishops  at  once. 

ecdesiaB  Christi,  ecclesiam  Rofensem  re-  *  There  is  a  special  Life  of  Gundulf  in 

gradarn,  quern  et  Lundonis  sacravit.  .  .  .  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  373.     He  was  a  native  of 

Hemostus  hoc  ipso  anno  ab  hac  vita  mi-  the  Vexin,  first  a  canon  of  Rouen,  then  a 

grant     Septimo    anno,   Guhdulfo   modo  monk  of  Bee,  who  moved  to  Saint  Stephen's 

ecdesiam  Rofensem  tradidit,  quem  etiam  with  Lanfranc. 

CaotuariaB    sacravit."    See    also    Gervase,  •  On   the   building  of  the   Tower  of 

Act.  Pont.  Cant  1654.   Will.  Malm.  Gest.  London  see  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  Old  Lon- 

PoQt  136; ''Has  miserias  corrigerevolens,  don,  97,  98.     As  a   direct  authority  for 

sapientissimus    Lanfrancus   Archiepiscopus  Gundulf 's  share  in  the  work  he  refers  to 

Aroostom  quemdam  monachum  pontiiicem  the  "  Conventio  inter  Gundulfum  Episco- 

loco  dedit.    Sed  eo  veloci  morte  praerepto,  pum  et  Eadmerum   Auhande   burgensem 

Gimdalfum  aeque  monachum  induxit.*'  Bot  Londoniae,"  in  Heame's  Textus  Roffensis, 

the  other  side  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Libel-  21  a ;  '*  Dum  idem  Gundulfus,  ex  praecepto 

ins"  of  the  Rochester  moi:kj,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  Regis    Willielmi    Magni,   przesset    operi 

384.  magiuB   turns    Londoniae,    et    hospitatus 
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^lalling,^  and  in  the  days  of  William  Rufus  he  built  a  royal  castle  in  his 
own  city,  which  in  the  next  age  gav^  way  to  one  of  greater  enrichment, 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  of  Romanesque  defensive 
work.'  But  he  also,  no  doubt  in  partnership  with  his  patron,  rebuilt 
his  cathedral  church '  and  reformed  the  disci(^ne  of  its  ministers.  At 
the  death  of  Siward,  we  are  told,  it  was  in  a  wretched  state.  It  was 
still  served  by  secular  canons,  of  whom  only  four  were  left,  and  those 
living  in  the  same  poverty  in  which  we  are  told  that  their  brethren  at 
Wells  were  found  at  the  coming  of  Gisa.*  We  gather  from  another 
source  that  they  were  commonly  married,  that  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  legally  recognized,  and  that  moreover  both  husbands  and 
wives  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  monks  who  supplanted  them.* 
These,  under  the  care  of  Lanfranc  a,nd  Gundulf,  grew  to  the  number 
of  fifty,  and  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  flourished  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Andrew  of  Rochester.  Lanfranc  won  back  for  his  vassal  church 
9  lordship  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  which  in  the  days  of  King 
Eadward  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Earl  Godwine  and  which  had 
now  passed  to  Odo  ctf  Bayeux.'  He  won  back  fur  it  also  another 
lordship  in  the  distant  shire  of  Cambridge,  a  lordship  which  had 
belonged  to  Earl  Harold,  and  whose  grant  is  recorded  in  a  writ  of 

fiiisset    apiid    tptom    Admernm.'*      The  Roffensis,    quam    Rex    olim    foadtTerat 

|Mme  7W<r,  and  bo|  Casile,  b^nge^  to  Ethelbeitus,  renovaTit,  ooasQmimint,qwm 

Gundulf  s  fortress  from  the  first.    See  the  etiam  predoiia  oniainentift  et  mooacbii 

Peterborough  Chronicle,  1097, 1100,1101.  ditavit"     . 

^  See  Old  London,  97.  *  Ang.  Sac.  i.  539.     "  Et   quum  noo 

'  A   dispute   between  the   Bishop  and  ampHus  in  introitu  episcopates  sui  qutm 

William  Rufus  about  the  manor  of  Heden*  qiinque  inveaisset  in  eeclcsiA  S.  Aodtw 

ham  in  Buckinghamshire  was  compromised  canonicos,  die  qu&  sssculo   psascnu  dt- 

by  the  Bishop,  as  a  skilful  architect,  under-  cessit  plusquam  sezagiuta  mooacfaos,  bene 

taking  to  build  the  King  a  castle ;  **  qua-  legentes  et  optime  cantantes,  in  servitio  Dei 

tcnus  pro  pecum&,  quam  pro  concessione  et  apostoU  sui  Deem  timeiites  et  super 

manerii    ezigebat,    Episcopua    Gundulfus,  omnia    amanles,    reliquit,"      William   of 

quia  in  opere  csmentazii  plurimum  sciens  Malmesboiry  (Qest.  Pont.  7  a)  speaks  of 

et  efBcax  erat,  castrum  sibi  Hrofense  lapi*  the  canons  of  Rochester,  just  Kke  those 

deum  de  siio  construeret."     (Ang.  Sac.  L  of  Wells,  as'*ipsiqaotidianipams  cgentcs." 
^jS.)    So  presently  we  read,  **  Igitur  hoc        '  This  appears  iron  a  corioos  set  of 

pacto  coram   Rege    inito,   fecit   castrum  entries  in  Ang.  Sac.  u  340,  fiom  which  it 

Gundulfus  Episeopus  de   suo  ex  integro  is  plain  that  neither  the  English  nor  tbs 

totum,  costamioe,  ut  reor,  Ix.  libramm."  Norman  clergy  had    any  scruple   aboat 

The  whole  story  is  curious.  marrying,  and  moreover  that  the  monks 

'  Emulf  (Ang.  Sae.  i.  357)  speaks  only  did  not  think  them  very  wicked  for  to 

of  Gundulf 's  share  in  the  work ;  '*  xzxi.  doing. 

annis  Inibi   superstes  ezsisteos,  ecdesiam        *  This  is  Stoke  io  Kent,  mentioned  in 

S.  Aadrese,  pene  vetustate  dirutam,  novam  Domesday,  5  b  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  366X  whete 

ex  integro,  ut  hodie  apparet»  ssdificarit,  we  read,  '*  postmodum  vero,  regoante  W. 

officinas     quoque    mooachis    neceasarias,  Rege,  diratiocinavit  Ulud  Lanfrancus  srcfai- 

prottt    loci  necessitas  pati  potuit,  omnes  episcopus,   contra   Baiocensem    Bpiscopos 

ooastnixit."  But  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant,  et  inde  est  modo  saisita  Rofensisecclesia." 

1665,   distinctly  attributes  the  work  to  See  also  Monasticon,  i.  173. 
tanfra  uc  ;     "  Ecclesiam    Sancti    Andreas 
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WilHam  in  the  Engfish  tongue.^  The  story  illustrates  the  state  of 
things  in  the  days  when  English  Law  had  to  be  administered  by 
foreign  cheers.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  claims  the  land  of  King 
WiUkm ;  the  King  refers  the  matter  to  the  lawful  tribunal,  the  Scir- 
gemot'  But  through  fear  of  the  Norman  Sheriff  Picot,  of  whom  we 
have  already  heard,'  the  English  witnesses  gave  a  false  verdict  that 
the  land  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Complaint  was  made  to  Bishop 
Odo,  who  had  been  present  at  the  first  hearing,  and  who>  like  his 
brother,  was  not  disinclined  to  do  justice  when  his  own  interest  was 
not  concerned  The  vemu  was  changed ;  the  case  was  heard  again 
in  London  before  a  general  Assembly  of  the  realm,  and  the  land  was 
ad[pidged  to  the  Bishoprick.^ 


*  The  writ  given  by  Eranlf  (Aug.  Sac. 

k  336)  Is  addmsed  to  Eifast  Bishop  and 

Baldwia  Abbot  (see  rol.  ii  p.  394),  Picot 

Sheriff,  Robert  Malet,  **  and  ealle  >a  )>ege- 

nas  ^aet  )ns  gewrit  to  cymO."     It  grants 

10  Laoiraiic  the  land  at  Fraoenham,  **  swa 

ibU  and  swa  fodS  swa  Harold  hit  fyrmest 

hjcfde  ^9Bs  deges  \t  ic  fyrmest  fram  ofer 

sae  com  [it  is  carious  to  see  this  familiar 

Domesday  fbrmutary  in  the  English  tongue 

and  in  the  first  person]  and  swa  swa  ]l>ur> 

bearm  and  Goti  of  Haiokle  heolden."   The 

land  which    Eriinlf   (339)   describes    a« 

**  terra  quae  erat  de  Fracenham  et  jacebat 

in  GiseSkam  *  appears  under  both  names  in 

dificvcot   parts  of  Domesday.     In   190  h 

Giidlnni  is  said  to  be  held  by  the  Bishop 

of   Rochester   '*sDb  Aichiepiscopo  Lan- 

fraocp.**    ••Wnlwinns  venator  Regis  E.** 

appears  as  the  A>nner  owner,  and  we  also 

read  that  **  xii.  soci  habuerunt  i.  hidam  sub 

Tnrberto  [donbtless  the  Thnrbeam  of  the 

writ],    qui  omnes   dare  et   vendere   po- 

tnenmt.*     The  second  entry  is  in  ii.  381, 

where  nnder  ^e  head  of  **  Terra  episcopi 

Rorensis"  in  Suffolk  we  read,  "Fraken- 

aham  tenuit  Orthi  teinns  Turokli  T.  R.  E. 

et    postea    derotioDatus    est    Lanfrancns 

jvasn  regis    in    eptscopatnm  Rorensem." 

There  is  a  canons  entry  that  **  Hinc  ma- 

nerio  addidit  eomes  Radulfns  iiii.  fiberot 

homines  qnos  invasit  de  viii.  aeris  ttmB.'* 

Orthi  most  be  the  same  as  the  Ooti  of  the 

writ.     The  Turbertus  of  the  other  entry 

is  dewbtless  the  Thnrbeam  of  the  writ. 

He  appears  again  in  the  next  page  (191) 

by  the  name  of  Tnrbeam,  as  a  tenant  of 

the  Abbey  of  Ely  T.  R.  E. 

*  Emnlf,  Ang.    Sac.    i.    339.      •*Rex 
prsBcepit  ut  omnes  ilKas  eomitat^s  iMHnines 


congregarentar,    et   eomm   jadicio  cujui 
terra  deberet  rectius  esse  probaretur," 

*  See  above,  p.  148. 

*  The  story  is  told  at  large  by  Emulf, 
and  it  is  a  good  iHustration  oiF  the  way  in 
which  English  Law  was  carried  out  by  the 
Norman  rulers.  The  Sdigem^t  first,  for 
fear  of  the  Sheriff,  declares  the  land  to  be- 
long to  the  King  (**  illi  autem  congregati 
terram  tlhra  Regis  esse  potius  quam  B. 
Andresr  timoreVicccomitisafiinnavcniot''). 
But  Odo  has  his  doubts  ;  he  therefore  re* 
quires  that  twelve  memben  of  the  assembly 
should  be  chosen  to  confirm  the  sentence 
on  oath.  Twelve  men,  six  of  whose 
namei  are  given,  being  again  threatened 
by  the  Sheriff,  take  the  oath  (*'  illi  autem 
quum  ad  concilium  secessissent,  et  inibi  a 
Vicecomite  per  internuntium  conterriti  ftiis- 
sent,  revertentes  verum  esse  quod  dixerant 
juraverunt  *'),  and  the  land  remains  in  the 
King's  hands.  The  Bishop  oi  Rochester, 
hearing  of  this  decision,complained  to  Odo, 
and  two  of  the  jurors  on  being  examined 
confessed  the  perjury.  The  story  then 
gees  on ;  **  Denique  mandavit  Vicecomiti, 
ut  reliquos  obviam  sibi  Londoniam  mitteret, 
et  alios  duodedm  de  melioribos  ejusdem 
comitates,  qai  quod  illi  juraverant  verum 
esse  confirmaverant.  lUoc  quoque  ftcit 
venire  muHos  ex  melioribus  totius  AugKa 
baronibus,  quibos  omnibus  Londonisa  con* 
gregatis,  juiHcatum  est,  tam  a  Francis  quam 
ab  Anglis,  illos  omnes  perjures  va^ ;  quan* 
doquidem  iUe,  post  quera  alii  juraverant,  se 
perjunim  esse  fatebatur.  Quibus  tsli 
judicio  condemnatis,  Episcopus  Hrofensis 
terram  soam,  ut  justom  erat,  habuit."  The 
rest  of  the  story  should  be  read  as  aa 
illustration  of  the  custom  of  oideal. 
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In  the  metropolitan  see  of  York  Thomas  of  Bayeux  sat  with  all 
honour  for  thirty  years  (1070-1100),  outliving  Lanfranc  and  William 
and  William's  successor.  The  old  dispute  between  the  two  metro- 
politan sees  was  not  fully  healed.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thomas  to 
consecrate  (1093)  the  successor  of  Lanfranc,  the  holy  Anselm.  It 
was  held  at  York  that  the  profession  which  Thomas  had  made  to 
Lanfranc  personally  was  now  utterly  cancelled  as  regarded  his  suc- 
cessor,* and  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  province  yielded  so  far 
as  that  Anselm  should  be  consecrated,  not  as  Primate  of  all  Britain,  a 
title  which  would  have  reduced  York  to  a  mere  suffragan  rank,  but 
with  the  vaguer  title  of  Metropolitan.^  The  question  too  about  the 
diocese  of  Dorchester  or  Lincoln  also  rose  again.  When  Remigius 
had  finished  his  church  on  the  hill,  and,  feeling  himself  on  the  point  of 
death,  made  ready  for  its  hallowing,  Thomas  forbade  the  ceremony 
on  the  groimd  that  it  was  built  within  his  diocese.  The  King,  William 
Rufus,  won  over  it  is  said  by  the  gifts  of  Remigius,  bade  all  the 
Bishops  of  England  come  together  to  the  ceremony,  but  before  the 
appointed  day  Remigius  died.*  After  what  might  be  taken  to  be  so 
manifest  an  interposition  in  his  favour,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  on  the 
death  of  Remigius  (1093),  Thomas  objected  to  the  consecration  of 
his  successor  Robert  Bloet  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  might  be 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  like  his  predecessors;  but  Lindesey,  part  of 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  Paullinus,*  was  of  ancient  right  subject  to 
the  metropolitan  authority  of  York.*  This  claim  came  to  nothing, 
and  Thomas  found  better  scope  for  his  energies  in  the  reform  of  his 
own  church.  The  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  like  that  of  the  southern 
metropolis,  was  found  by  Thomas  a  blackened  ruin.*  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  ancient  church  was  not  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  the 
work  of  Thomas  was  rather  to  repair  than  actually  to  rebuild.^     But 


»  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1 707.  Thomas 
is  made  to  say,  "  Quum  duo  tantum  sint 
metropolitsB  in  Britannia,  alter  super  aherum 
esse  nou  potest.  Si  timore  vel  amore  et 
juvenili  consilio  personaliter  et  indebitealicui 
me  sobjeci,  liberaius  sum ;  in  Frimatem 
neminem  consecrabo." 

»  lb.  We  read  first,  "  ScriptA  pctitione 
et  lect&  ut  eum  in  Primatem  totius 
Britann^'sB  consecraret,  et  Thomas  dtscessit, 
et  se  pontificalibus  exuit."  This  was  evident 
retaliation  for  the  behavioar  of  Lanfranc 
towards  Thomas  himself,  see  above,  p.  336. 
But  Thomas  is  presently  pacified  by  Anselm 
and  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  "  quod  scrlptum  erat,  *  in  Primatem,' 
minime  lecto  et  ex  toto  abraso,  petit  ione 
correpta  ut  in  metropolitanum  Cantuarien- 
sem  consecraretur."  The  Worcester  Annals 


under  109a  remark,  "  Tunc  primo  vocati 
sunt  Cantuarienses  archiepiscopi,  qui  prius 
totius  AngliaB  metropolitan!  vocabantur." 

'  This  story  is  told  by  Fbrence,  1091. 
He  says  that  the  interference  of  William 
Rufus  was  made  "  pro  pecunia  quam  ei 
Remigius  dederat.'*  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
also  (Scriptt.  p.  Baed.  2 1 3) says,  "provinciam 
tamen  Lindisse  archiepiscopus  Eboracensts 
calumniabatur  ex  autiqu&  temporam  serie. 
Remigius  vero  nihili  ducens  impetitionem 
ejus,  non  segniter  opu;  inceptum  per^t, 
peractumque  clericis  doctrinik  et  moribns 
approbatissimis  decoravit."  Cf.  Gir.  Camb. 
Ang.  Sac.  ii.  415. 

*  See  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707. 
'  See  above,  p.  159. 

•  See  above,  p.  178. 

^  See  Willis,  Architectural   History  of 
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of  the  works  either  of  Thomas  or  of  his  predecessors  nothing  remains 
beyond  a  few  fragments  embedded  in  the  crypts  which  support  the 
vaster  and  more  splendid  fabric  of  later  days.  With  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  his  church,  his  career  was  a  memorable  one  in  local 
and  even  in  general  history.  It  forms  a  good  illustration  of  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to«the  position  of  the  secular 
dergy.  The  church  of  York  had  been  served  by  seven  canons  only, 
and,  after  the  desolation  of  Northumberland,  but  three  were  found  nt 
their  post.^  Thomas  recalled  those  who  had  fled,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  body.  He  at  first  followed  the  example  of  Leofric  at 
Exeter^  and  Gisa  at  Wells,'  in  introducing  the  Lotharingian  disci- 
pline. He  built  a  dormitory  and  refectory,  and  made  his  canons  live 
in  common  under  the  si^)erintendence  of  a  Provost.^  He  probably 
lived  to  find  that  this  system  did  not  suit  the  habits  of  Englishmen  at 
York  any  more  than  it  did  at  Exeter.  Wiser  advisers  afterwards  led 
him  to  introduce  the  system  which  was  gradually  introduced  into  the 
secular  cathedrals  of  England.  He  divided  the  estates  of  his  church 
into  prebends,  thus  allotting  to  each  canon  his  separate  maintenance. 
He  also  founded  the  dignities  of  Dean,  Precentor,  and  Treasurer. 
The  office  of  ChanceUor  or  Master  of  the  Schools  he  had  already 
introduced  while  the  church  was  under  the  Lotharingian  discipline.* 
The  work  of  Thomas  in  this  respect  still  lives.  The  constitution  of 
the  church  of  York,  as  laid  down  by  him,  still  remains  nearly  unaltered, 
and  in  no  church  in  England  have  the  original  rights  of  the  whole 
capitular  body  been  so  little  encroached  on  by  the  growth  of  a  resi- 
dentiary oligarchy. 

In  the  church  of  London  no  change  was  needed.  Bishop  William 
Kved  on  (i 051- 107  5),  honoured  by  men  of  both  races,  and  leaving 
behind  him  a  memory  which  was  long  cherished  among  the  burghers 
of  his  city.*  Two  Bishops  succeeded  him  in  the  days  of  Lanfranc 
and  King  William.  Hugh  of  Orival  (1075-1085)  is  an  obscure  name 
enough,'  but  his  successor  Maurice  (1086-1107)  was  memorable  for 


York,  13-16.  This  seems  to  be  borne 
oat  by  the  words  of  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt. 
1708 ;  "EccIesuB  recoopertsB  et  juxta  pos- 
sb3itatcm  snam  restructae."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says  afterwards  (1709)) 
"  Eociesiam  quae  nunc  est  a  fundamentis 
fecit" 

*  T.  Stnbbs,  X  Scriptt.  1708.  "Dc 
xptem  canonids,  non  enim  plures  faerant, 
tres  tantum  repperit;  ceteri  vel  mortui 
ennt,  yel  metu  vel  desolatione  patriae 
exsulabant.'* 

*  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

*  See  ToL  ii.  p.  301. 

*  T.  Stnbbs^   11.  s.    '*Canonicos  quos 


tnvenit,  restituit,  disperses  revocavit,  et 
aliquos  addidit,  refectortum  et  dormitorium 
refecit,  praepositam  constituit,  qui  caeteris 
praeesset,  et  eos  procuraret." 

'  lb.  I7<)9>  **  Annis  plurimis  canonicis 
communiter  vescentibus,  quorumdam  con- 
siUo  placuit  archiepiscopo  de  terrft  Sancti 
Petri,  quae  adhuc  multum  vastata  erat, 
singulas  praebendas  partiri.  Tunc  quidem 
statuit  decanum,  thesaurarium,  cantorem, 
nam  magistrum  scholarum  ante  statuerat." 

'  See  his  epitaph,  set  up  by  the  **  Sena- 
tus  populusque  Londinensis,"  in  Godwin's 
Catalogue  of  Bishops. 

7  Will  Malm.  Gest.   Pont.   145.    H« 
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beginning  the  mighty  pile  of  old  Saint  Paul's.  But,  unlike  his  Metro- 
politan, he  began  it  on  a  scale  which  made  it  in  the  end  the  vastest  of 
the  minsters  of  England,  but  which  also  put  it  utterly  out  of  the  power 
of  its  first  founder  to  finish  it.^ 

At  Winchester  Bishop  Walkelin  (i 070-1098)  survived  his  mctropo- 
\Htan  and  his  sovereign.  He  too  began  a  church  perhaps  hardly 
.  second  in  size  to  that  of  London,  that  great  minster  where  his  tran- 
'^ppts  still  remain  well  nigh  untouched,  and  where  even  his  gigantic 
have  cannot  be  said  to  have  utterly  vanished.'  He  was  less  fortunate 
in  his  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  constitution  of  his  church,  than  in 
reneVing  its  material  fabric.  While  several  other  Bishops  were  dis- 
placing their  secular  canons  to  make  room  for  monks,  Walkelin 
became  the  leader  of  a  counter  party  among  the  Prelates,  whose 
object  was  to  displace  the  monks  of  cathedral  churches  in  general, 
and  even  to  make  this  change  in  the  metropolitan  church  itself.'  They 
argued  that  the  metropolitan  chapter,  above  all,  had  duties  laid  upon 
it  which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  monastic  profession,  and 
which  could  be  better  discharged  by  the  more  worldly  experience  of 
the  secular  clergy.*  Modem  readers  will  probably  be  convinced  by 
their  arguments,  arguments  whose  weight  was  admitted  by  the  dear 
and  sagacious  mind  of  William  himseS.*^  The  party  which  followed 
Walkelin's  lead  is  said  to  have  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the  Bishops 
who  were  not  themselves  members  of  the  monastic  order.  Walkelin 
himself  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of  his  schemes  that  he  had,  with 
the  King's  good  liking,  forty  canons  ready  in  the  garb  of  their  office 
to  take  possession  of  the  stalls  of  Saint  Swithhun's.'    Nothing  was 


underwent  the  fate  of  Origen,  but  for  the 
health  of  his  body  and  not  uf  his  souL 

»  Will.  Malm.  Oe«.  Pont.  145.  *  Mag- 
na niroitatis  certe  ipsins  est  indicium  basilica 
beati  Fauli  quam  incboavit  Londoniaa .... 
quia  igitur  Mauritius  erat  mentis  imroodi* 
cus,  laboriosi  opens  impeasam  transmisit 
ad  posteros.'* 

*  Ann.  Wint.  1079.  "  Walkelinvs  £p^ 
scopus  a  fondamentit  Wintoni«e  ccepit  r«- 
ssdificare  ecclesiam."  The  monks  removed 
from  the  old  church  to  the  new  in  1093 ; 
**  Sequent!  vero  die,  jussu  domini  Walke- 
liai  Episcopi,  ccspcnint  homines  primom 
vetus  frangere  monasterium,  et  ftactum  est 
totum  in  illo  aoiio,  excepto  portico  uqo  ct 
magno  altari."     See  Willis,  Winchester^ 

17.  33,  35- 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  10.  **  Super  hoc 
suis  quoque  et  cisdem  fenne  diebus,  omnes 
eirciter  qui  ex  clcricali  ordiue  per  Regem 
Willielmum  in  Anglii  coostituti  Pontifices 
•rant,  Boonacfaof  qui  in  noanullis  qiisco- 


patibus  Angliie  ab  antiquo  vitam  agebant, 
inde  dlminare  moliti  sunt ;  et  Regem 
ipsum  in  hoc  sibi  consentaneum  eflecerunt. 
.  .  .  Namque  pari  voto,  simiti  conamine, 
uno  consensu,  concordi  animo,  Pontiicea 
quos  religionis  ordo  non  sibi  astiinxerat 
eniti  coeperunt  quatenus  saltern  de  pri- 
matu  Cantnariensi  monachos  eradicarent, 
inteudentes  se  hoc  frcto  frcilliine  ^fot 
aJtnnde  exclusoras." 

*  lb.  **  De  tUis  eteDtm,  potbrtbos,  sicit 
eis  yidebatur,  ratioBtt>us  ad  id  agendum 
foldebantur,  partim  ob  tuhlimitatem  Pri- 
matis  sedis,  qus  dispoaitioni  et  correctioni 
ecclesiarum  per  suas  personas  qu&que»  per 
AogNam  inrigilare  habet,  partbn  ob  alias 
multiplicea  causas  quaram  cxsecutio,  jszta 
quod  ipsi  confingebant,  magis  clencomm 
quam  monachomm  officium  spectat." 

'  lb.  "Dedoctusestinsententiamirtam 
Rex  et  alii  piincipes  regni.*' 

*  lb.  **Inquotameiiaeeffectu  potitnfos 
certi  exstiteraat,  ut  WalcheiiQua  Episoopis 
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needed  bat  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop,^  and  Walkelin  and  his 
party  seem  to  have  thought  that  what  the  King  approved  Lanfranc 
would  not  venture  to  gainsay.'  But  from  Lanfranc,  the  father  and 
lover  of  monks,  no  consent  to  any  such  scheme  was  to  be  had.'  The 
Primate  appealed  to  Pope  Alexander.  He  obtained  from  him  a  bull 
censoring  in  the  strongest  terms  the  scheme  for  the  humiliation  of  the  . 
monastic  order,^  and  decreeing  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  should 
remain  served  by  monks,  as  the  blessed  Augustine  had  founded  iu(  « 
The  design  for  the  like  change  in  the  church  of  Winchester  was 
equally  brought  to  nought  Tt^re  also  all  innovation  was  forbidden 
by  Papal  decree.*  The  canons  whom  Walkelin  had  gathered  together 
had  to  go  back  to  their  homes  without  taking  possession  of  their 
expected  prebends,^  and  the  discipline  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  Old  Minster  by  the  zeal  of  Eadgar  and  ^thelwold  remained 
nntouched  till  the  general  dissolution  of  monastic  bodies.' 


adruatos  pcne  qiiadraginu  dericot,  canoni> 
coram  more  tonsuri  ac  reite  redimttos, 
habott,  quot,  ejectu  montchis,  Wentanft 
ccdesae  cai  praesidebat  mox  intromittercL" 
So  WUL  Malm.  Gcst.  Pont.  7f.  **Jaia 
c&im  eptscoponim  livor  mcrevent,  volen- 
tiun  ab  episcopalibus  sedibus  monachos, 
derids  iminissis,  eztrodere.  Auctor  hujut 
fectknus  ftut  Walkeltnns  Weiitanus,  ad 
cetera  bonus,  sed  in  hoc  ad  praTiim  con- 
slixs  losanoaQro  flcxtts,  phis  xl^  canonicos 
cappis  ct  superpelKciis  oinaverat.** 

^  EadmcT,  Hist  Nor.  lo.  "  Sola  mora 
loc  per^eodi,  nondum  reqnisita  ab  Archi- 
epfscopo  Lanfranco  Hcentia  fuit.** 

'lb.  **Ut  antem  earn  dicto  qnoqne 
dthn  impetraret,  nulla  menti  ejus  [Wal- 
kelim]  dubitatio  inerat,  ted  aliter  ac  sibi 
ams  sna  spoponderat  exitns  rei  prorcniL* 

'  **  Se  arwiirffa  muneca  feder  and  frouer 
Laodfranc  arccbtsceop,"  says  the  Peter* 
boroim;h  Chronicler  in  recording  his  death 

*  The  boll  is  giren  in  Eadmer,  lo,  and 
Lanfraac's  Letters,  Giles,  k  27.  Its  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  I^pal  gift  of  scold- 
ing was  as  vigorous  then  as  it  is  now ; 
"  Acoepinms  a  quibusdam  venientibus  de 
pmibas  vestris  ad  iimina  sanctorum  Apo- 
stdonun  Petri  et  Pauli,  quod  quidam 
doici,  associato  sibi  terrcnx  potestatis, 
iaiconim  videlicet,  auxilio,  diabolico  spirita 
repleti,  moliuntur  de  ecdesitl  S.'SaIratoris 
in  DoTObemia,  qus  est  metropolis  totios 
BritaoniaB,  motiadlos  expeltere  et  clericos 
ixubi  statuere ;  cui  nefario  operi  molitionis 


suae  hoc  adjicere  conantur,  ut  in  omni  sede 
episcopali  ordo  monachorum  extirpetur, 
quasi  in  eis  nonvigeat  auctoritas  religionis." 
^  The  bull  of  Alexander  professes  simply 
to  confirm  aa  earlier  one  of  Boniface  the 
Fifth,  which  orders,  **  ut  restta  benignitas 
in  monasterio  Dorobemensi  civitate  con- 
stituto,  quod  sanctus  doctor  noster  Augus- 
tinus,  beats  memoriae  Oregorii  discipnlus, 
Sancti  Salvatoris  nomini  consecravit  .  .  . 
Hcenter  per  omnia  monachorum  regulariter 
▼irentium  habitationem  statuat,  apostolic^ 
auctoritate  decementes,  ut  ipsi  vestras 
talutis  pnedicatores  monachi  monachorum 
gregem  sibi  associent,  et  eorum  ritam 
sanctitatum  moribus  exoroenL** 

•  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  71.  "Rcgem 
in  sententiam  traxerat  [Walkelinus],  et 
tantum  mors  in  medio  ut  archiepiscopi 
consensnm  eliceret ;  is  quominus  haberetur, 
nihil  dubitandum.  At  ille  auditum  fadnus 
exhomiiT,  et  tot  potentum  excogitatas 
machinas,  ut  casses  aranearnm,  solo  imuitu 
dissoWit,  quinetiam,  ne  idem  auderent  pot- 
ten,  effit  ut  Alexander  Papa  scriptis  iiihi- 
beret. 

•  Eadmer,  10.  "Ergo  et  clerici  qui 
succedere  monachls  fuerant  per  Walcheii- 
num  coHecti,  et  in  sua  dimissi  sunt,  et 
monachi  qui  cedere  clericorum  prsejudicio 
quodam  damnati  erant,  gratiiL  Dei  et  in- 
stantift  boni  Lanfranci,  pristinae  conversa- 
tionis  in  suA  ecclesifr  compotes  efFecti  sunt." 

•  WiH.  Mahn.  Oest  Pont.  73.  -  Mag- 
num id  et  laudandum,  ut  quod  seduta 
sanctorum  benigmtas  tempore  Regis  Edgari 
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Leofric,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Prelate  who  had  brought  in 
♦the  Lotharingian  discipUne,*  kept  his  Bishoprick  for  life  (1046-107 2). 
A  Briton  or  Englishman  whose  feelings  were  mainly  foreign,  he  was 
followed  by  a  stranger  who  had  learned  to  feel  as  an  Englishman. 
Osbern  (107 2-1 103),  a  son  of  the  faithful  guardian  of  William,*  a 
brother  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Hereford,  had,  like  others  of  his  nation, 
crossed  the  sea  to  enjoy  the  favours  and  bounty  of  the  good  King 
£adw^rd.'  But,  unlike  most  of  those  who  came  on  that  errand,  be 
adopted  the  manners  and  feelings  of  Englishmen.  Amongst  other 
signs  of  this  tendency,  he  forbore  to  destroy  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  make  room  for  buildings  in  the  now  prevailiifg  style.*  The 
beginnings  of  the  Norman  cathedral  of  Exeter,  with  the  two  massive 
towers  which  still  remain,  are  due  to  his  successor  William  of  Warel- 
wast  (i  1 07- 1 136),  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First 

The  see  of  Hereford  remained  in  possession  of  its  Lotharingian 
Bishop  Walter.  Thirteen  years  after  William's  coming  (1079)  '^ 
became  vacant  by  his  death,  a  death  which,  if  the  scandal  of  the  time 
spoke  truly,  was  a  strange  and  shameful  one.  Walter  died  by  the  hand 
of  a  woman  in  the  defence  of  her  chastity.*  His  successor,  another 
Lotharingian,  Robert  by  nam^*  (io79"i095)»  was  the  chosen  friend 
of  Saint  Wulfstan,  and,  like  most  other  Norman  Bishops,  the  re- 


inchoaverit  ista  labefactam  non  permiserit.** 
Notwithstanding  his  offence  against  his 
order,  William  of  Malmesbury  elsewhere 
(Gest.  Regg.  iii.  269)  gives  Walkelin  a 
splendid  panegyric ;  '*  Cujus  bona  opera, 
famam  vincentia,  vetustatem  oblivionis  a 
se  repellent  qiiamdiu  ibi  sedes  episcopalis 
durabit." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

»  Will  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  aof.  «•  Suc- 
cessit  Lefrico  Osbemus  Regis  Willelmi 
tempore,  natione  Normannus,  frater  Wil- 
lelmi prsecellentissimi  Comitis."  His  con- 
secration in  London  is  recorded  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle. 

'  lb.  "In  Angli&  sub  Eduardo  Rege 
liberaliter  et  domestice  conversatus,  quippe 
qui  cognationem  regiam  vicino  attingeret 
gradu." 

^  lb.  '*  Unde  in  victualibus  et  caeteris 
rebus  ad  Anglicos  mores  pronior,  parum 
Normannorum  pompam  suspiciebat,  con- 
suetudines  domini  sui  Regis  Ed uardiefferens, 
et  quum  per  alios  exhiberentur  cum  assi- 
dentibus  manu  et  gestu  aggaudens.  Ita 
pro  more  antiquorum  prxsulum,  veteribus 
contentus  aedificiis,  liberaUs  animo  et  castus 
habebatur  corpore." 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont. 


300)  tells  the  story  doubtingly  (**  nisi 
fama  mentitur "),  and  adds  that  the  King 
did  all  that  might  be  to  hinder  the  scandal 
from  getting  wind  (**  rumor  criminis  et 
ultionis  totam  pervagatus  Angliam  Regis 
quoque  aures  attigit.  Ille  dignitate  rcgii 
credulitatem  dissimulans,  ne  vel  caeteri 
disseminarent  gravissimo  coercuit^icto"). 
The  way  in  which  Thierry  deals  with  this 
Prelate  is  amusing.  In  ii.  21  the  Lotha- 
ringian Bishop  appointed  by  Eadward  in 
1002  becomes  one  of  "une  nu^  d'aven- 
turiers  partis  de  la  Gaule  "  under  William. 
Of  these  adventurers  he  tells  us  "  la  plu- 
part  affich^rent  dans  leur  nouvel  ^tat  I'im- 
moralit^  la  plus  dehont^e" — an  utter 
calumny  as  regards  the  Prelates  appointed 
by  the  Conqueror — then  comes  **]*un 
d*eux  fut  tu^  par  une  femme  k  qui  Q  vou- 
lait  faire  violence,"  with  a  reference  to 
the  story  of  Walter,  oli  all .  places  in  the 
world,  in  Knighton,  X  Scriptt.  2347.  A 
few  pages  on  (28)  Walter  comes  to  life 
again  as  an  English  patriot;  **F1amand  de 
naissance,  le  seul  parmi  les  Strangers, 
evdques  avant  la  conqu^te,  qui  sc  soit 
montr^  fid^e  k  la  cause  de  sa  patrie 
adoptive."    See  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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builder  of  his  cathedral.'  The  sainted  Bishop  df  Worcester  himself 
survived  both  King  and  Metropolitan,  and  remained  for  many  year* 
the  only  Bishop  of  English  birth  in  England.*  We  are  told  that,  in 
one  of  the  early  Councils  of  William's  reign,  the  two  Archbishops 
conspired  together  against  the  Englishman,  or  at  least  attacked  him 
at  once  from  their  several  points  of  view.  Thomas,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  claimed  him  as  a  suffragan ;  Lanfranc  despised  him  as 
a  simple  and  ignorant  man,  unable,  it  would  seem,  to  speak  any 
language  but  his  own.*  His  deposition  seemed  hardly  to  be  avoided 
(1075);  but  he  went  forth  in  his  simple  faith,  taking  no  thought  what 
he  should  speak  when  he  was  brought  before  Kings  and  rulers.*  His 
faith  had  its  reward ;  he  came  forth  triumphant  over  all  hjg  enemies. 
He  not  only  kept  his  see,  but  Thomas  was  glad  of  his  help  as* 
a  native  in  administering  his  vast  and  desolate  diocese ; '  Lanfranc 
too  was  glad  to  send  him  to  visit  the  newly-conquered  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  the  Bishoprick  of  which  was  vacant,  and  in  whose  half- 
subdued  districts  no  Norman  Prelate  as  yet  ventured  to  risk  him- 
self.^ 


*  Wai.  Malm.  Gcst.  Pont.  300.  "  Ro-  curaret,  et  id  propter  quod  venerat  ex- 
beitus  Lotharingus  ibi  ecclesiam  tereti  pediret,  respondit;  'Stulti  nescttis  quod 
zdificarit  schemate,  Aquensem  basilicaro  Dominus  dixit,  Dum  steteritis  ante  Reges^ 
yto  mode  imitatus  sno."  If  so,  all  traces  et  praesides,  nolite  cogitare  quomodo  aut 
of  his  building  have  perished.  The  pre-  quid  loquamini.  Dabitur  eiiim  vobis  in 
sent  Romanesque  work  at  Hereford  fol>  ilia  hor&  quid  loquaflnini.'"  This  is  given 
knrs  the  common  type  of  English  and  more  fully  in  Gest.  Reg.  iii.  303,  Gest. 
Norman  minsters,  and  has  not  the  faintest  Pont.  284. 

iikcQess  to  the  church  of  the  Great  Charles.  *  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Reg.  iii.  303,  Pont. 

For  Robert's  friendship  with  Saint  Wulf-  285.     *'  Ita   data   benedictione   monacho, 

Stan  and  the  visions  which  accompanied  it,  minimse   facundiae   viro,  sed  Normannicse 

see  also  Florence,  1095.  linguae  sdolo,   rem   obtinuit,   ut  qui  suae 

'  Wulfstan  died  in  1095,  twenty  years  dicecesis  ante  putabatur  indignus  regimine 

after  the  death  of  Siward   of  Rochester  ab  Archiepiscopo  Eboraci  suppliciter  roga- 

fiee  above,  p.  369),  sixteen  after  that  of  retur  ut  suas  [sic]  dignaretur  lastrare,  quo 

Walter,  Siward  being  the  last   surviving  ipse  pro  timore  hostium  vel  sermonis  ig- 

Bishop  of  English  birth  and  Walter  the  noranti&  cavebat  accedere."     The  epithet 

hst  of  English  appointment.  "  minimae  facundiae  vir  "  sounds  odd,  when 

'  See  above,  p.  239.  we  think  of  Wiilfstan's  journey  to  York  in 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  384.     "  Sub  company  with  Harold,  described   by  the 
ieniore  Willelmo  inclamatum  est   in   eum  same  writer  in  h's  Life  of  Wulfstan. 

a  Laniranco  de   litterarum    inscienti&,   a  ^  Vita  Wist.  256.     "  In  eodem  concilio 

ThomA  Eboracensi  archiepiKopo  quod  ei  apud  Pedridan  habito  episcopates  ei  Ces- 

nbjici  deberet  ex  antiquo  jure."     In  the  trensis  a  Lanfranco  Archiepiscopo  visitatio 

accoont  in  the  Life  of  Wulfstan  (Ang.  Sac.  commissa   est.     £a   enim  provincia,  quz 

ii'  255)  Lanfranc  does  not  appear  as  an  tres  habet  pagos,  Cestrensem,  Crobernen- 

eoemy  of  Wulfstan.  sem,  Tefordenisem  [I  presume  that  Shrop- 

'  Viu    Wist.    256.     "  Tandem   jussus  shire  and  Staffordshire   lurk  under  these 

exile  nt  strictiori  consilio  responsum  po-  two  strange  names],  erat  adhuc   propter 

iiret,  cum  paucis  secum   egressis  horam  longinquitatem    Normannis   inaccessa,   et 

nonam  inccepit  et  percantavit.     Illis  porro  propter  barbariem  impacata." 
icferentibus  nt  alia  magis  quam  psalmos 


»» 
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In  after  days  legendary  writers  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  King 
and  his  Council  assembled  in  the  West  Minster  before  the  tomb  of 
the  holy  Eadward.^  The  foreign  King  and  Primate  called  on  the 
Engtish  Bishop  to  give  up  his  staff  and  ring.  He  was,  they  said, 
a  simple  and  unlearned  man  who  knew  not  the  French  tongue,  and 
who  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  counsels  of  the  King.'  Wulfstan 
arose,  staff  in  hand.  He  knew  his  own  unworthiness ;  he  would 
willingly  give  up  his  staff,  but  he  would  not  give  it  up  to  Lanfranc, 
from  whom  he  had  not  received  it;  he  would  give  it  up  to  the  holy 
Eadward  who  had  given  it  to  him.  Wulfstan  walked  to  the  tomb  of 
Eadward  and  spoke  to  his  dead  master;  "  Thou  knowest,  most  holy 
King,  how  imwillingly  I  took  this  burthen  upon  me,  and  how  it  was 
thou  didst  constrain  me  thereto.  The  choice  of  the  monks  was  not 
wanting,  nor  the  petition  of  the  people,  nor  the  consent  of  the  Bishops 
and  nobles,  but  it  was  thy  will  which  stood  forth  chief  above  all.'  Lo, 
now  there  is  a  new  King,  a  new  Law,  a  new  Primate,  who  puts  forth 
new  decrees.  They  charge  thee  with  error,  who  didst  make  me  a 
Bishop;*  they  charge  me  with  presimiption  in  that  I  obeyed  thee. 
Yet  will  I  not  resigpi  my  staff  to  them,  but  I  will  give  back  to  thee 
the  charge  which  thou  didst  give  me."  ^   He  raised  his  hand,  he  struck 

'  The  story  first  appears  in  ^thelred  of  brings  in  a  somewhat  important  clause,  "qui 
Rieyaulx  (X  Scriptt.  406),  who  is  followed  Hnguam  Gallicanam  non  noverat  nee  regiis 
by  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  5a)  and  Mat*  consiliis  interesse  poterat."  Bromton  (975) 
thew  Paris  (ao  Wats^.  In  the  Historia  goes  a  step  further;  **Beatus  Wlstaons 
Anglorum  (t.  53)  it  is  given  in  a  much  Wigomensis  episcofws,  quasi  onus  et  Ad* 
shorter  form,  and  <lso  in  Bromton  (X  glicis  superstes,  nt  homo  ideota  ninda 
Scriptt.  976),  who  gives  one  or  two  simplidutis  et  imperitise,  tarn  a  dicto 
touches  of  his  own.  The'  story  is  partly  Archiepiscopo,  Lanfranco  literatorB  in- 
designed  in  honour  of  Eadward,  but  there  sufficientiam,  quam  a  rege  Willielmo  OnHice 
is  also  a  clear  intention  to  make  out  the  sermoms  carentiam  in  ipso  praetendcndbas, 
English  Prelates  to  have  been  bolder  as^  pontificatu  indignus  decemitur,  ut  sic 
sertors  of  the  national  freedom  than  they  aKquem  Normannicum  loco  ejus  subro- 
really  were.     It  comes  in  short  from  the  garent.'* 

same  mint  as  the  stories  of  Archbishop  '  ^thehed,  406.  **  Licet  non  deesset 
Ealdred  (see  above,  p.  174)  and  Abbot  fratrum  eleclio,  plebis  petitio,  votaotas 
Frithric  (see  Appendix  CC).  The  strong  episcoporum  et  gratia  procerum,  his  ta* 
assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy  which  men  omnibus  tua  pneponderavit  auctMi- 
breathes  throughout  the  story  shows  that  tas,  tua  magis  urgebat  vohmtas.** 
its  beginnings  at  least  must  have  been  of  *  lb.  *'  Te  erroris  arguuot  qui  jussistL" 
early  date.  The  Council  is  said  to  have  Roger  reads  "  me  pontificem  fedsti.** 
been  that  of  1075,  in  which  the  removal  ^  lb.  '^Non  igitur  illis  qui  exigant 
of  the  Bishopricks  from  small  towns  was  quod  non  dedermit,  sed  tibi,  qui  jam  in- 
ordered,  ductus    in    ipsam    veritatem    erforis  vd 

*  ^thelred,  406.     '*Apud  nunc  [Lan-  ignorantic  teiiebras  evasisti,  tibi   inquam 

francnm]   vir   Domini  Wolstanus,  simpli^  resigno  bacuhim,  tibi  cutam  eorum  qoos 

citatis    et    imperitic   accusatur,  et  quasi  mihi  commendasti  dimitto,  tibi  secure  eos 

homo   idiota   et   sine    Uteris    deponendus  committo  cujus  merita  non  ignora.** 

rege  consentiente  vel  etiam  hoc  ipsum  prx-  Roger  of  Wendover  somewhat  shortens 

seribente,  decemitur."   Roger  of  Wendover  this;  but  the  ngde  could  hardly  be  nMRe 

makes  some  verbal  changes,  as  *'beatus  strongly  set   forth  fhftn  it  i^  in  cither 

Wulsunus"   for  "vir  Domini,"  and  he  version. 
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tbe  staff  on  the  tomb,  and  spake  again ;  ''  Take  it,  my  Lord  O  King, 
and  give  it  to  him  whom  it  shall  please  thee."  He  went  back  and 
took  his  seat,  no  longer  among  the  Bishops,  but  as  a  simple  monk 
among  the  monks.  But  at  the  touch  of  Wulfstan's  staff  the*  solid 
marble  had  yielded,  and  the  badge  of  rule  which  Eadward  had  given 
remained  safe  in  Eadward's  keeping.  The  unbelieving  Primate,  like 
his  English  predecessor  by  the  dying  bed  of  Eadward,^  put  no  faith 
in  the  wonder  done  before  his  eyes.  He  bade  his  chaplain  and 
creature,  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  take  the  staff  from  the  tomb.  The 
staff  yielded  not,  and  in  one  version  of  the  story  Wulfstan  turned  to 
the  Ejng  himself;  "A  better  than  thou  gave  it  me,  take  it  away 
if  thou  canst."  *  The  Primate  tried ;  the  King  himself  tried ;  but  the 
staff  remained  fixed  in  the  tomb  till  Wulfstan  was  fully  confirmed  in 
his  see,  till  King  and  Primate  had  craved  his  forgiveness.  Then,  at 
Wulfstan*s  prayer,  the  holy  Eadward  loosened  his  hold,  and  the  staflf 
which  would  yield  to  no  other  hand  at  once  gave  way  to  the  touch  of 
its  lawful  owner. 

^Tiatever  we  make  of  this  legend,  whatever  we  make  of  the  whole 
story  of  the  intended  deposition  of  Wulfstan,  the  tale  at  least  shows 
from  whom,  alike  in  the  days  of  Eadward  and  of  William,  an  English 
Bishop  was  held  to  receive  his  episcopal  office.  Wulfstan  does  not 
appeal  to  Pope  or  Council,  to  any  ecclesiastical  laws  and  canons. 
His  appeal  is  from  the  Norman  King  to  his  English  predecessor. 
Bat  what,  if  more  prosaic,  is  far  more  certain,  is,  that  in  an  Assembly 
of  the  realm  under  the  King's  own  presidency,'  Wulfstan  won  back 
from  Archbishop  Thomas  the  tsvelve  lordships  of  which  Ealdred  had 
robbed  the  see  of  Worcester.  Lanfranc  zealously  abetted  Wulfstan's 
cause,  and  the  malicious  rumours  of  the  time  said  that  he  abetted 
it  out  of  his  g^dge  against  his  brother  Metropolitan.* 

This  storm  over,  the  saintly  Bishop  was  left  to  rule  his  diocese  in 
as  much  peace  as  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff  Urse**  and  men  of  his 
stamp  would  allow.    Many  tales,  whether  historical  or  legendary,  bear 

*  Sm  vol.  xii.  p.  7.  speak  for  her  ("  episcopo  jam  consecrato 

'  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  976)  alone  gives  Thoma,   qui    pro    Eboracensi    loqueretur 

this  speech,  and  he  puts  it  doubtingly  at  ecclesiH ").      The   restitution   was    made 

the  end  of  the  story  ;  "  Dixerat  Regi,  ut  (**  Deo  donante   ac    Rege    concedente "), 

qiiidam  aiunt,  dum  baculum  figeret,  *  Me-  and  the  authority  by  which  it  was  done 

iior  te  hunc  mihi   dedit,  cui  et  retrado ;  was  the  highest  possible ;  "  Querela  .  .  . 

areile  si  poteris.' "  coram  Rege  ac  Dorubemise  Archiepiscopo 

'  The  York  version  in  T.  Stubbs,  1 708,  Landfranco  et  episcopis,  abbatibus,  comi- 

1709,  runs  thus;  "Ipse  verodono  Regis  aU-  tibus,   et   primatibus   totius   Anglix,   Dei 

<IQ2mdiu  xii.  villas  habuit  quas  Aldredus  de  gratis  adminiculante,  est  terminata." 

Wygoracnsi  episcopatu  retinuerat ;  sed  eas  *  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  285.   "  Quum 

moOmine  Lanfranci  ei  Rex  abstulit.*'    The  Lanfrancus  Archiepiscopus  constanter  as- 

Worcesta  version   appears    in    Florence,  sisteret  caussx,  urgens  videlicet   aemulum 

1070,  who  is  careful  to  mark  that  York  primates  et  potent!*.** 

had  now  (see  above,  p.  337)  a  pastor  to  *  See  above,  p.  115. 

VOL,  IV.  S 
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witness  to  his  faith  and  piety,  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofBcial 
duty,  his  severity  against  evil-doers,  the  reverence  in  which  he  was 
held  by  men  of  both  races  alike.  The  cathedral  monastery  of  Wor- 
cester especially  flourished  under  his  care,  and  grew  both  in  its 
revenues  and  in  the  number  of  its  monks.^  At  no  great  distance 
from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  which  bound  the 
shire  and  diocese  to  the  west,  the  priory  of  Malvern,  the  work  of 
the  holy  Ealdwine,  arose  (1085)  under  his  patronage.'  But  Wulf- 
stan's  greatest  work  was  in  his  own  city.  Unlike  the  Norman-bom 
but  English-minded  Bishop  of  Exeter,' he  yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  destroyed  (1084)  the  church  of  his  holy  predecessor  Oswald 
to  make  room  for  a  building  on  a  greater  scale,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  times.*  Of  the  work  of  Wulfstan 
iQ  the  minster  of  Worcester  some  portions  still  abide  above  ground, 
and  his  crypt  remains  untouched,  showing  that  the  style  of  the  day 
could  assume  forms  of  lightness  and  elegance  which  seem  strange  to 
one  used  to  the  massive  undercrofts  of  York  and  Gloucester.  But 
when  the  work  was  done,  when  the  monks  had  taken  possession  of 
the  new  church,  when  the  work  of  the  blessed  Oswald  began  to  be 
unroofed  and  pulled  down,  the  holy  Wulfstan  stood  and  wept."  The 
bystanders  asked  him  why  he  did  not  rather  rejoice  at  being  the 
means  of  carrying  so  great  and  holy  a  work  to  its  completion.'  The 
Bishop  forthwith  made  answer;  "Our  predecessors,  whose  monu- 
ments we  deface,  rather  (I  doubt)  to  set  up  the  banners  of  our  vain 
glory  than  to  glorify  God,  they  indeed  (quoth  he)  were  not  acquainted 
with  such  stately  buildings,  but  every  place  was  a  church  sufficient  for 
them  to  offer  themselves  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto 
God.  We  contrariwise  are  double  diligent  in  laying  heaps  of  stone, 
so  to  frame  a  material  temple,  but  are  too  negligent  in  setting  forward 
the  building  of  that  lively  temple  the  Church  of  God."^ 

'  See  the   entry  in   Domesday,   1756,  bary  in  the  Life  of  Wulfstan,  363»  mod  in 

••  Crescente  congregatione  T.  R.W."  Gest.  Pont.  283.    The  words  in  the  latter 

'  Ann.  Wig.  1005.  "  Major  Malvemia  place  are,  "  Quum  ecclesise  majoris  opus, 
fundata  est  per  Alwium  monachum."  A  quod  ipse  a  fundamentis  inceperat,  ad  hoc 
somewhat  fuller  account  is  given  by  WiN  incrementi  processisset  ut  jam  roonachi  mi- 
Ham  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  286,  296  ;  grarent  in  illam,  jussum  est  veterem  ecde- 
Vit.  Wist.  256.  Ealdwine  had  a  companion  siam,  quam  beatus  Oswaldus  fecerat,  detegi 
named  Guy,  another  instance  of  Norman  et  subrui.  Ad  hoc  spectaculum  stans  sub 
and  Englishman  working  together.  divo  Wlstanus  lacrimas  tenere  nequivit." 

*  See  above,  p.  254.  •  Will.  Malm. Gest. Pont.  283.  "Modeste 

*  Ann.  Wig.  1084.  "Inceptio  operis  a  familtaribus  redargutus,  qui  gaudere  potius 
Wigomiensis  monasterii  per  sanctum  Wul-  deberet,  quod  se  superstite  tantus  ecclesix 
stanum."  Vita  Wist.  263.  "  Tunc  autem  honor  accessisset  ut  ampliatus  monachonun 
et  novam  ecclesiam  perfecit ;  nee  facile  numerus  ampliora  exigeret  habitacula." 
invenias  omamentum,  quod  eam  non  deco-  ^  I  have  given  the  speech  of  Wulfstan  in 
raverit.  Ita  erat  in  singulis  mirabilis  et  in  the  vigorous  though  somewhat  free  transla- 
omnibus  singularis.'*  tion  of  Bishop  Godwin  in  his  Catalogue  of 

'  The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmes-     Bishops.    It  is  curious  to  see  how,  while  be 
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Yet  there  was  no  Prelate  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  day  who  had 
less  need  than  Wulfstan  to  charge  himself  with  neglecting  the  spiritual 
temple  of  God  in  order  to  build  up  heaps  of  stones.    I  pass  by  his 
zeal  against  the  married  clergy  and  other  matters  of  purely  ecclesi- 
astical concern.^    I  will  rather  dwell  on  one  side  of  his  character 
which  sets  him  before  us  as  an  unflinching  assertor  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  right     One  act  of  Wulfstan's  life,  .to  which  I  have 
already  incidentally  referred  in  an  earlier  volume,*  places  Mm  high 
among  the  apostles  of  humanity.    Notwithstanding  the  repeated  legis- 
lation of  the  days  of  JSthelred  and  Cnut,  the  Bristol  slave-trade  still 
went  on.     Indeed  we  may  believe  that,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Conquest,  when  men  bowed  their  necks  for  meat  in  the  evil  days,' 
the  wicked  traffic  in  human  flesh  became  more  rife  than  ever.     Men, 
we  are  told,  went  the  length  of  uniting  lust,  cruelty,  and  greed ;  they 
sold  their  female  slaves  when  they  were  with  child  by  themselves.^ 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  in  no  way  give  strength  to  William's 
throne  or  help  in  any  way  to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  his  policy. 
William  therefore  was  as  zealous  against  the  evil  practice  as  his  pre- 
decessors.    But  the  evil  practice  was  too  deeply  rooted  even  for 
William's  power.*    The  saint  of  Worcester  therefore  devoted  himself 
to  the  good  work  of  reclaiming  the  men  of  the  merchant  borough 
which  then   formed  the  furthest  point  of  his  diocese.     He  went 
repeatedly  to  Bristol ;  he  stayed  there  two  or  three  months  at  a  time, 

preserres  the  general  sense,  he  translates  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  aa6  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  99.    The 

some  of  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  words  into  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury 

those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  William  both  in  the  Life  of  Wulfstan,  258,  and  less 

of  Malmesbury  does  not  put  exactly  the  fully  in  the  Gesta  Regum,  iii.  269. 

same  words  into  Wulfstan's  mouth  in  his  '  See  above,  p.  195. 

two  works.    In  Gest.Pont.  283  they  stand  *  Vita  Wist.  258.     "  Homines  enim  ex 

thus;  **£go  longe  aliter  intelligo,  quod  nos  omni  AngliA  coemptos  majoris  spe  quxstiis 

niiseri  sanctorum  opera  destruimus,  ut  nobis  in    Hiberniam     distrahebant,    ancillasque 

Uodem  comparemus.   Non  noverat  ilia  fell*  prius  ludibrio  lecti  habitas  jamque  prae* 

dam  viromm  setas  pompaticas  aedes  con-  gnantes  venum  proponebant.     Videres  et 

stniere,  sed  sub  qualicumque  tecto  seipsos  gemeres  concatenatos  funlbus   miserorum 

Deo  immolare  subjectosque  ad  exemplum  ordines  et  utriusque  sexils  adolescentes,  qui 

attrahere.     Nos  e  contra  nitimur  ut  ani-  liberali  forma,  setate  integr&,  barbaris  mise- 

manim  negligentes  accumulemus  lapides."  ration!  essent,  quotidie  prostitui,  quotidie 

^  Vita  wist.  263.     "  Uxoratos  presby-  venditari." 

teros  omnes  nno  convenit  edicto,  aut  libi-  '  lb.    "  Ab  bis  Wulstanus  morem  ve- 

^iii  aot  ecdesiis   renuntiandum   pronun-  tnstissimum  sustulit,  qui  sic  animis  eorum 

tians.**     Wharton   remarks   on   this   that  occalluerat,  ut  nee  Dei  amor  nee  Regis 

marmge  was  not  forbidden  to  the  parochial  Willelmi  hactenus  eum  abolere  potuissent." 

clerj^till  II 1 2,  so  that  Wulfstan's  severity  It  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 

io  tMs  respect  must  have  applied  to  the  alleged  Laws  of  William,  which  I  shall 

canons  only.    But  as  both  the  cathedral  and  have  to  mention  afterwards,  which  is  pro- 

the  other  great  churches  of  the  diocese  were  bably  quite  genuine  in  its  substance,  is  as 

io  the  hands   of  the   regulars,  Wulfstan  strong  against  the  slave-trade  as  those  of 

would  have  found  no  great  scope  for  his  any  of  the  older  Kings.   See  Stubbs,  Select 

eoergies  in  dealing  with  the  canons  only.  Charters,  81. 

S  a 
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and  preached  every  Sunday  against  the  great  sin  of  the  place.*  The 
habit  which  had  been  too  strong  for  Cnut  and  William  gave  way — at 
least  for  a  season — ^to  the  exhortations  of  Wulfstan.  The  burghers 
of  Bristol  became  convinced  of  their  sin ;  they  forsook  their  unlawful 
gains  and  became  an  example  in  such  matters  to  the  other  trading- 
towns  of  England.'  So  far  indeed  did  their  newly-born  zeal  carry 
them,  that  one  stiflf-necked  sinner,  who  refused  to  hearken  to  the 
repeated  entreaties  and  arguments  of  the  Bishop,  was  driven  from  the 
town  by  his  fellow-burghers  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes.' 

With  regard  to  Saint  Wulfstan,  there  is  a  document  in  which  he  is 
concerned  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  relations  between 
English  and  Norman  churchmen  just  at  this  time.  It  is  a  sort  of  bond 
of  spiritual  confederation  between  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  his 
monks  and  the  monks  of  six  other  monasteries,  some  of  them  in  his 
own  diocese  and  some  in  other  parts  of  England.*  The  members 
of  the  league,  after  Wulfstan  himself,  are  the  famous  Abbot  -^thelwig 
of  Evesham,  Wulfwold  of  Chertsey,  -fflfsige  of  Bath,  Eadmund  of 
Pershore,  Ralph  of  Winchcombe,  and  Serlo  of  Gloucester.  Of  these 
Prelates  two  only,  Ralph  and  Serlo,  were  foreigners,  and  all  the 
English  Abbots  mentioned  kept  their  Abbeys  for  life.  ^Ethelwig 
lived  on  in  all  honour,  continuing  his  career  of  wisdom  and  muni- 
ficence, till  the  eleventh  year  after  the  Conquest  (1077).  His  architec- 
tural works  were  less  splendid  than  those  of  some  contemporary 
Prelates;  but  he  bestowed  much  on  his  church  in  manyVays,  and 
he  gave  up  part  of  his  paternal  estate  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  from  the  rapacious  Urse."  On  his 
death,  the  Abbey  was  granted  to  a  Norman  chaplain  of  Lanfranc, 


^  Vita  Wist.  258.     "  Sciens  enim  cervi-  would  have  thought  that  no  man  could 

cositatem  eonim  non  facile  flecti,  ssepe  circa  have  fancied  that  a  document  in  which 

eo  duobus  mensibus,  saepe  tribus,  mansita-  men   plight  their    faith   to   William   and 

bat,  omni  Dominica,  eo  veniens  et  divinse  Matilda  could  belong  to  the  days  of  Cnut. 

praedicationis  semina  spargens.**  The  date  must  come  between  107  3i  when 

'  lb.     "  QusB  adeo  per  intervalla  tem-  Serlo  became  Abbot   of  Gloucester,  and 

porum  apud  eos  convaluere,  ut  non  solum  1077,  when  ^thelwig  died.     The  docu- 

renuntiarent  vitio,  sed  ad  idem  faciendum  ment  is  in  English,  and  begins  thus ;  '*  On 

csBteris  per  Angliam  essent  exemplo."  Drihtnes  naman  Haelendis  Cristes,  is  |>xt 

'  lb.    "  Denique  unum  ex  suo  numero,  Wulstan  biscop  on  Drihtnes  naman  hzfS 

qui  pertinacius  obviaret  prxceptis  Episcopi,  gerasdd  wi-S  his  leofan  gebrofJra  )«  him 

vico  ejectum,  mox  luminibus  orbavere.   In  getreowe  synd,  for  Gode  and  for  womlde." 

quA  re  dcvotionem  laudo,  sed  factum  im-  Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Abbots,  with 

probo;    quamvis  semel  vitiatis  agrestium  the    addition    of  "iEIfstan   Decaaus  on 

animis  nulla  queat  obsistere  vis  rationis."  Wigraccastre." 

*  The  document  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hart  *  Hist.  Eves.  95.    Of  Acton   in  Wor- 

in  the  Preface  to  the  Gloucester  History,  cestershire ;  "  Hsbc  fiiit  terra  patris  sni,  has 

iii.   xviii.     He   however  confounds   Saint  duas  villas  dedit  Ursoni  pro  Beningurthe 

Wulfstan  with  the  elder  Prelate  of  that  quam  injuste  occupavit,  sicut  medietSitem 

name,   who    brought    in    the  monks   at  iterum  postea  fecit,  et  omnes  tres  injuste 

Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  291).     Yet  onp  detinet." 
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Walter  (1077-1084),  a  monk  of  Duke  Robert's  house  at  Cerisy/ 
who  carried  on  great  buildings  with  the  money  which  ^thelwig  had 
gathered  together,'  but  who  lost  a  large  part  of  the  estates  of  his 
chorch  in  a  contention  with  the  all-powerful  Bishop  of  Bayeux.'  It 
helps  to  bring  more  fully  home  to  us  the  nature  of  the  times  with 
which  we  are  dealing  when  we  find  the  signature  of  iEthelwig  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  guest  or  captive  Godric,  the  deposed  Abbot  of 
Winchcombe/  and  at  a  little  distance  by  that  of  Ralph,  the  actual 
Nomian  Abbot  of  that  Church  (107 7-1095).  His  English  neighbour, 
Eadmund  of  Pershore,  kept  his  office  till  his  death  late  in  William's 
reign  (1085).  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Norman  Toustain  or  Thur- 
stan,  a  monk  of  Gloucester  (i  085-1 087),  and  was  buried  with  all 
honour  by  the  reigning  Norman  Abbot  of  that  house/  This  was 
Serlo  (107  2-1 104),  who  succeeded  to  the  Abbey  on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor  Wulfstan,  who  died  on  that  distant  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem in  which  he  followed  the  example  of  his  benefactor  Archbishop 
Ealdred.*  Serlo  fills  a  great  place  in  the  annals  of  his  house,  alike  as 
the  reformer  of  its  discipline  and  as  the  man  who  began  the  great 
minster  which  still  remains.  In  the  former  point,  notwithstanding  all 
the  zeal  of  Ealdred  and  the  three  Wulfstans,^  Gloucester  had  sunk  so 
low  that  Serlo  found  in  his  monastery  only  two  monks  of  full  age 
and  eight  young  novices.^  He  is  also  described  as  recovering  to  his 
church  some  of  the  possessions  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded  by 
Ealdred,  and  the  local  writer  records  with  triumph  the  deep  contrition 
with  which  Archbishop  Thomas  gave  back  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  his 
predecessor  to  their  lawful  owners.*     His  architectural  works  rest  on 

'  Hist.  Eves.  96.    He  was  **  Uteris  tarn  year  which  belongs  to  the  pilgrimage  of 

Ebcrafibos  quam  grammaticis  undecumque  Ealdred   in   1058-1059.     See  vol.  ii.   p. 

eniditissimiis."     On  the  Abbey  of  Cerisy,  292.     Serlo  was  at  first  a  secular  priest,  a 

see  vol.  i.  p.  320.  canon  of  Avranches ;  he  then  became   a 

'  lb.  97.     **  Mazime  de  pecuni&  quam  monk  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount  ("  mona- 

Agehmios  abbas  ad  hoc  opus  reliquerat."  chus  in  ecclesid,  Sancti  Michaelis  Monte 

'  lb.  Tumbft ; "  see  Max  M  Ullcr,  Chips,  iii.  351); 

'  See  above,  p.  118.  then  '*  quinto  anno  conversionis  susb"  he 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1085.    "  A  venerabili  Ola-  became  Abbot  of  Gloucester. 

woroensi  abbate  Serlone  sepultus  est  ho-        '  On  the  three  Wulfstans  who  figure  in 
norifice.**  Gloucester  history  during  this  century,  see 

*  Hist  Mon.  Glouc.  i.  9.     "  Wilstanut    vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

Jerosolimam    profectus,    obiit    peregrinus         '  Hist.  Mon.  Glouc.  i.  10.     "  Ibi  duos 

uino  Domini  millesimo  septuagesimo  se-  tantum  perfects  setatis  monachos  et  circiter 

condo,  praelationis  suae  decimo  quarto,  et  octavos  juvenes  parvos  inveniens." 
annoregni  Regis  Edwardl  filii  Regis  Egel-         *  lb.  11,  12.     **HflBC  acta  sunt  in  prz- 

redi,  decimo  septimo."     This  is  a  curious  sentid,  domini  Serlonis  Abbatis  in  capitulo 

confosioQ  of  chronology.     There  can  be  monachorum,  multis  prxsentibus  et  gau- 

Do  doubt  that   1072  is   the  right  date,  dentibus."     We  hear  how  Thomas  came, 

giving  Wulfstan  an  incumbency  of  fourteen  "  se  ipsum  graviter  inculpando,  pectus  tun- 

jean  from  his  appointment  in  1058,  but  dendo,   genu    flectendo,   qui    injuste    eai 

the  chronicler  heedlessly  added  a  regnal  [villas]  tamdia  tentKnt."     This  is  placed 
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surer  evidence.  After  eleven  years  from  its  beginning  (1089-noo), 
the  minster  of  Gloucester,  or  at  least  its  eastern  portions,  the  massive 
piers  and  arches  now  so  strangely  hidden  by  the  net-work  of  a  later 
age,  stood  ready  for  consecration  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh 
century/  Of  the  Abbots  beyond  Wulfstan's  diocese  who  signed  the 
document,  Wulfwold  of  Chertsey  is  remarkable  only  for  his  death 
(1084)  being  thought  worthy  of  a  record  in  the  national  Chronicles,* 
which  however  leave  us  to  find  from  other  sources  that  he  too  had 
a  Norman  successor,  Odo  by  name.'  The  remaining  Prelate,  ^Ifsige 
of  Bath,  is  known  only  as  the  last  independent  Abbot  of  that  church 
before  its  union  with  the  Bishoprick  of  Somerset.^ 

The  document  to  which  the  names  of  these  Prelates  are  subscribed 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
at  the  time  between  churchmen  of  Norman  and  of  English  birth. 
Wulfstan  himself  had  won  the  special  regard  of  his  Norman  neigh- 
bours,' and  he  lived  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  than  we  might  have 
looked  for  with  the  worldly  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances.'  So  we 
here  find  the  heads  of  these  great  monasteries,  some  Norman,  some 
English,  but  presiding  over  brotherhoods  almost  wholly  of  English 
birth,^  binding  themselves  together,  without  respect  of  birth  or  birth- 
place, in  the  closest  spiritual  fellowship.  They  bind  themselves  to  be 
obedient  to  God,  Saint  Mary,  and  Saint  Benedict,^  and  to  their  own 

in  1095.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  hear         *  It  was  to  this  Prelate,  who  reproved 

nothing  of  this  in  the  historian  of  York,  the  saint  for  the  meanness  of  his  attire, 

but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  story  with  that  Wulfitan  made  the  famous  answer, 

the  statement  of  the  Gloucester  historian  which  to  our  ears  does  not  sound  either 

himself  that  some  of  the  disputed  lands  specially    witty     or    specially    reverend 

were  not  recovered  till  the  time  of  Abbot  "  Crede  raihi,  ssepiut  cantatur  Agnus  Dei 

Hamelin,  who  succeeded  in  1 148,  when  we  quam  cattus  Dei."     Vit.  Wist.  Ang.  Sac 

hear  of  another  restitution.  ii.    359.      Geofirey    recommended    that 

'  The   first  stone   was    laid   on    Saint  "pelles  sabelinas  vel  castorinas   vel   vul- 

Peter's  Day,  1089.    It  was  consecrated  by  pinas  ...  vel    saltern    cattos    indneret." 

Samson   Bishop  of  Worcester  and   other  Wulfstan,  in  his  lamb-like  innocence,  cbvc 

prelates,    July    15,    1106.     Hist.    Mon.  to  his  lambskins.    **  Crede  mihi,"  it  ihould 

Glouc.  i.  II,  la.  be  noticed,  was  the  holy  man's  substitute 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1084.    *'  Her  on  j^isum  for  an  oath,  "  nam  hie  moc  jorandi  epi- 

geare  forVferde  Wulfiiuold  abbod  on  Ceor-  scopo    inoleverat,"  says  William  in    his 

tesege  on  bam  daege  KI.  Mai."  other  account  in  Gest.  Pont.  ^83. 

»  Ann.  Wint.  1084.   "  Wluuodus  Abbas        ^  The  lists  of  the  subscribing  brethren 

CertesiflB  dimisit,  morte  pneventus,  abba-  at  Evesham,  Chertsey,  and  Bath  are  added 

tiam  Odoni."    Does  this  mean  a  death-bed  to  the  list.     Most  of  the  names  must  be 

nomination  in  Odo's  favour  ?  English ;  all  of  them  may  be.     The  po»- 

^  His   death  is   recorded  by  Florence,  sible  exceptions  are   Qodefrith,  Regnold, 

1087  ;    *'  Abbas   Bathoniensis  Alsius    de-  Ulf,  Benedict,  and  Hserlewine.    The  names 

cessit."    His  name  is  found  in  some  of  the  for  the  most  part  jp  in  pairs,  Godefrith 

deeds  of  manumission  in  Cod.  DipL  vi.  and  Theodred,  Regnold  and  Eadric. 
aop.  •  Hist  Mon.  Glouc.  iii  xviiL     "  Daet  is 

FI.   Wig.   1088.      '*  Normanni  ...  J>sBt  we  willa'5  gehyrsume  beon  Gode  and 

diligebant  eum  [Wlstanum]  valdc."  Sc&  Marian  and  See  Benedicte." 
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Bishop/  as  well  as  to  be  loyal  to  their  world-lord  King  William  and  to 
Matilda  the  Lady.'  Among  themselves  the  seven  monasteries  were 
to  be  as  though  they  were  but  one  monastery ;  their  inmates  are  to 
have  one  heart  and  one  soul ; '  and  they  bind  themselves  to  certain 
special  acts  of  devotion  and  charity.^  The  whole  document  breathes 
that  spirit  of  simple  piety,  of  earnest  love  towards  God  and  man, 
which  breathes  in  most  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  native  English 
Church.  And  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  find  Prelates  of  foreign  birth  so 
readily  taking  their  places  alongside  of  the  men  of  the  conquered 
nation  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  spiritual  alliance. 

One  chief  feature  of  this  memorable  primacy  was  the  number  of 
Councils  held  by  the  Archbishop  year  after  year,*  Councils  which, 
as  has  been  already  said,  were  beginning  more  and  more  to  assume  a 
purely  ecclesiasticsd  character,  unknown  to  earlier  English  usage.*  In 
earlier  dajrs  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes  had  been  heard,  and 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  decrees  had  been  passed,  in  the  same 
assemblies,  local  and  national.  The  practice  of  separating  ecclesias- 
tical and  temporal  affairs  had  even  been  solemnly  condemned  by 
a  fqnnal  decree  of  a  national  Gemot^  But  this  state  of  things  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  theories  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  which 
were  held  both  by  Lanfranc  and  by  William.  The  episcopal  laws 
which  had  been  hitherto  in  force  in  England  were  now  declared 
by  King  William  and  his  Witan  to  be  bad  and  contrary  to  the  sacred 
canons.^    The  Bishops  were  now  forbidden  to  bring  any  cause  which 

*  Hist.  Mon.  Glonc.  iii.  six.  **  And  nu  ''A  list  of  these  Councils  is  ffiren  in  the 
is  fiara  abbodai  cwydraedene  ^set  hig  willaiS  Latin  Life  of  Lanfranc  attached  to  the 
bein  Gode  gehjname  and  heora  bisoeope,  Winchester  (now  Canterbury)  Chronicle, 
toheon  geoiaenelicuin  bacrfe."  How  docs  They  were  held  in  the  years  107 1,  1074, 
this  apply  to  Chertsey?  Or  does  it  mean  1075,  1076,  1078,  1081,  1086,  at  different 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  whoever  he  places,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  London. 
maj  be?  llie  passage  seems  to  point  to  That  is  to  say,  they  were  held  at  the  same 
I  time  when  monasteries  were  just  be-  tiAie  as  one  of  the  regular  Gemdts  of  the 
ginning  to  seek  exemptions  from  episcopal  year. 

JQiikdiction.  *  See  above,  p.  241. 

■  lb.    "  And  we  willa^  urum  woruld-        *  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  248, 
bbforde  Willelme  cinincge  and  Mahthilde        "  The  writ  is  given  in  Selden's  Eadmer, 

)«rehlxfdian  holde  beon,  for  Gode  and  p.  167;  Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  i. 

forvoralde."  495;    Stubbs,  Select  Charters,   82.     The 

'  lb.  ")>sBt  is,wewiIla1Sbeon  onannesse,  censure  on  Old-English  Law  runs  thus; 

swjke  ealle  )»as  vii.  mynstras  syn  an  myn-  "  Sciatis  vos  omnes  et  [cseteri  mei  fideles 

iter,  and  beon  swa  hit  her  beforan  awriten  qui  in  Anglift  manent,  quod   episcopales 

is ;  quasi  cor  unum  et  anima  una.'*  leges,  quae  non  bene  nee  secundum  sanc- 

*  lb.  Besides  singing  masses,  each  Ab-  tonim  canonum  pnecepta  usque  ad  mea 
hot  was  to  wash,  feed,  and  shoe  one  bun-  teropora  in  regno  Anglonim  fuerunt,  00m- 
dred  poor  men  ;  "  Aiid  an  C.  ^aerfendra  muni  condlio,  et  consUio  Archiepiscoporum 
manoa  gdntSige,  and  ))a  fedan,  and  ealle  meoram  et  cxterorum  Episcoporum  et  Ab- 
^  gescygean.***  Clothes  are  not  spoken  of^  batum,  et  omnium  principum  regni  mei, 
hot  shoes  are,  a  point  to  be  noticed.  emendandas  judicavi." 
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involved  questions  of  Canon  Law,  or  questions  concerning  the  core 
of  souls,  before  the  ancient  courts  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred. 
Hitherto  the  Bishop  had  presided  alongside  of  the  Ealdorman,  and 
the  men  of  the  shire  had  given  judgement  in  matters  alike  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal.*  The  Bishops  were  now  to  hold  courts  of  their  own, 
in  which  alone  matters  of  ecclesiastical  concern  were  to  be  judged, 
and  in  which  every  man  was  bound  to  appear  when  summoned,  no 
less  than  in  the  court  of  the  civil  magistrate.'  Here  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  those  specially  ecclesiastical  tribunals  which,  with 
lessened  powers,  have  survived  to  our  own  day.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  them  is  that,  in  the  dark  days  of  oppression,  their  claim  to 
judge  the  causes,  not  only  of  ordained  persons,  but  of  all  who  bore 
any  ecclesiastical  character,  and  even  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  did  something  to  place  the  most  helpless  part  of  the 
population  under  the  rule  of  a  milder  jurisprudence  than  that  of  the 
courts  of  the  Norman  Kings  and  their  officers. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  thus  one  fruit  of  the  policy  of 
William  and  Lanfranc.  Another  fruit  was,  not  the  absolute  beginning 
but  the  confirmation  of  the  usage  occasional  in  earlier  times,  of 
holding  a  Convocation  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Parliament.  In 
one  instance  (Midwinter,  1085)  we  are  distinctly  told  that,  after  the 
King  and  his  Witan  had  sat  for  five  days,  the  Archbishop  and  his 
clergy  sat  for  three  days  more.'  And  it  seems  that,  in  this  case 
at  least.  Bishops  were  chosen  in  the  purely  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
though,  as  the  choice  in  every  case  fell  on  the  King's  clerks,  the 
King's  will  could  not  have  been  without  its  influence.  In  several 
of  these  Councils  one  chief  'matter  taken  in  hand  was  the  deposition 
of  English  Abbots.  In  the  very  first  of  these  synods  which  is  recorded 
(107 1  or  1072),  Wulfric,  the  newly  chosen  Abbot  of  the  New  Minster, 
was  deposed  to  make  room  for  a  successor  whose  name  of  RhiwaUon 
witnesses  to  his  birth  in  the  lesser  Britain.  This  assembly  was  held 
at  Winchester.  In  another  (1078),  held  in  London  six  years  later,* 
.^thelnoth  of  Glastonbury,  William's  companion  on  his  first  voyage 

*  The  enacting  part  of  the  writ  goes     Episcopo  suo  facial." 

on ;  "  Propterea  mando  et  regi&  auctoritote  •  Chron.  Petrib.  1085. 

pTflBcipio,  ut  nullus  Episcopus   vel  Archi-  *  App.  Chron.  Wint.     "Octavo  anno 

diaconas  de  legibus  episcopalibus  amplius  concilium    Londoois   celebravit,    in    quo 

in  hundret  placita  teneant ;   nee  caussam  Ailnodum,  Glastingensis  coenobK  Abbatem« 

quae   ad   regimen    animarom    pertinct   ad  deposuit."    But  the  discord  between  Thnr* 

judicium  ssecularium  hominum  adducant."  stan  and  the  monks  is  placed  in  the  Petcr- 

•  The  writ  ends,  "  quicumque  secundum  borough  Chronicle  under  1083,  and  William 
episcopales  leges,  de  quacunque  causs&  vel  of  Mahnesbury  in  his  Glastonbury  History 
culpa  intcrpellatus  fuerit,  ad  locum  quem  (330)  places  the  accession  of  Tharstan  in 
ad  hoc  Episcopus  elegerit  et  nominaverit,  1082,  without  any  mention  of  the  deposi- 
▼eniat,  ibique  de  caussA  su&  respondeat ;  tion  of  ^thdnoth.  It  is  hardly  like  the 
et  non  secundum  hundret,  sed  secundum  policy  of  Lanfranc  to  leave  the  Abbey  va- 
canones  et  episcopales  leges  rectum  Deo  et  cant  for  five  years. 
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to  Nonnandy,^  was  set  aside  for  a  Norman  successor  (1082).  In  this 
choice  at  least  William  and  Lanfranc  did  not  display  their  usual 
discretion.  The  new  Abbot,  Thurstan  by  name,  made  himself 
memorable  by  giving  occasion  to  a  local  disturbance,  a  minute 
account  of  which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  national 
Chronicles.  His  doings  illustrate  the  worst  side,  as  the  League 
of  the  Worcester  Abbots  illustrates  the  best  side,  of  the  strangers 
who  were  now  set  to  rule  over  the  churches  of  England.  The 
monks,  we  are  told,  were  in  every  way  well  disposed  towards  him, 
and  prayed  him  oft  that  he  would  deal  gently  with  them,  as  they 
were  loyal  and  obedient  to  him.'  But  the  new  Prelate,  a  monk  of 
Lanfranc's  own  house  at  Caen,'  despised  the  English  brethren,  and 
insisted  on  innovations  in  the  service  of  the  Church  according  to  the 
newest  fashions  of  Normandy.  The  monks  of  Glastonbury  were 
called  on  to  cast  aside  the  immemorial  Gregorian  chants,  and  to 
adopt  a  new  way  of  singing  which  had  been  lately  devised  by  one 
William  of  Fecamp.*  One  day  the  monks  were  gathered  together 
in  the  chapter-house,  rather,  it  would  seem,  to  receive  their  Abbot's 
orders  on  this  and  other  matters  than  for  any  purpose  of  free  debate. 
The  monks  were  stubborn ;  the  Abbot  was  fierce  and  threatening. 
At  last  he  called  for  his  Norman  archers,  who  presently  entered  the 
chapter-house  all  harnessed  as  if  for  battle.*    What  followed  cannot 

'  See  above,  p.  51.  de  gremio  ecclesue  canonice  instituti,  moles- 

^  Chron.   Pctrib.    1083.      *•  ^rcst    hit  tius  forsitan  tolerabant."     The  Chronicle 

txm  of  \>xi  abbotes  unwisdome,  \9X  he  does  not  mention  this  particular  grievance 

misbead  his  mnnecan  on  fela  J^ingan,  and  about  the  change  in  the  manner  of  singing, 

))a  manecas  hit  maradon  lufelice  to  him  and  but  it  appears  in  Florence,  whose  words  are 

beadoo  bine   ]>2Bt  he   sceolde  healdan  hi  partly  followed,  partly  not,  in  the  fuller  ac- 

rihtlioe  and  lufian  hi,  and  hi  woldon  him  count   in   the  Glastonbury   History.      So 

beon  holde  and  gehyrsume.     Ac  se  abbot  Orderic,  523. 

nolde  ^  naht,  ac  dyde  heom  yfele  and  ^  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  "  Anes  dscges  se 

bebeot  heom  wyrs."  abbot  code  into  capitulan,  and  sprsec  uppon 

'  Will.  Malm.  Ant.  Glast.  330.  "Turtti-  \%.  munecas,  and  wolde  hi  mistukian,  and 

ms  .  .  .  quem  Willelmus,  ex  Duce  Nor-  sende  sefter  laewede  mannum,  and  hi  comon 

manoise  &ctus  Rex  Anglix,  ex  monacho  into  capitulan  on  uppon  )>a  munecas  full 

Chadomensi  Abbatem  constituit."    So  Flo-  gewepnede."     This  story  shows  that  they 

reace,  1083.    Yet,  as  Thurstan  had  been  were  archers,  but  in  William  of  Malmesbury 

(see  Orderic,  635  B)  one  of  those  whom  (Hist.  Glast.  33a)  they  become  **  milites  et 

Odo  had  sent  to  study  in  foreign  parts,  it  satellites  sui  phalerati.'*      These  are  eri- 

may  be  that  better  things  might*  have  been  dently  the  same  persons  of  whom  William 

expected  of  him.  speaks  in  his  very  rhetorical  account  in 

*  Ih.  331.     "  Inter  caetera  etiam  Grego-  Gcst.  Pont.  197,  how  the  Abbot  "  terras  et 

riannm  cantnm  aspernatus,  monachos  com-  pecunias  in  leeatorum  suorum  abusus  con- 

pdere   ooepit  ut,  illo    relicto,    cujusdam  sumpsit.*'     "  Lecator  " « lecher,  is  plainly 

Willefani  Fiscanensis  cantum  discerent  et  used  as  a  mere  vague  term  of  abuse,  but  it 

cantarent.      Hoc  segre  accipientes,  quippe  misled  the  writer  of  Bromton-s  Chronicle 

qui  jam  tarn  in  hoc  quam  in  alio  ecclesi-  (973)   into   saying   that    Thurstan    **  res 

astico  officio  secundo  [secundum  ?  ],  Ro-  ecclesise  Unoc'mando  consumpsit." 

manae  ecclesiae  morem  insenuerant,  insuper  Florence's  description  of  Thurstan  as  him- 

mores  ejosdem,  tamquam  alienigenae  nee  self  armed,  and  as  doing  much  of  the  mis- 
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be  so  well  told  as  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler ;  "  Then  were  the 
monks  sore  afeared  of  them,  and  wist  not  what  to  do,  and  fled  hither 
and  thither.  And  some  went  into  the  church,  and  locked  the  door 
after  them,  and  they  went  after  them  into  the  minster,  and  would  drag 
them  out,  for  that  they  durst  not  go  out.  And  a  rueful  thing  there 
happened  that  day;^  for  the  Frenchmen  brake  into  the  choir,  and 
shot  towards  the  altar,  where  the  monks  were,  and  some  of  the 
knights*  went  up  to  the  up-floor,'  and  shot  downwards  with  arrows 
towards  the  halidom,^  so  that  on  the  rood  that  stood  above  the  altar 
stuck  on  many  arrows.  And  the  wretched  monks  lay  about  the 
altar,  and  some  crept  under  it,  and  cried  with  yearning  to  God, 
craving  his  mildness,*^  for  that  they  could  get  no  mildness  from 
men.  What  may  we  say,  but  that  they  shot  sorely,  and  that  others 
brake  down  the  doors  there,  and  went  in,  and  slew  some  of  the 
monks  to  death,  and  many  wounded  therein,  so  that  the  blood  came 
from  the  altar  upon  the  grees  and  from  the  grees  upon  the  floor.* 
Three  were  slain  to  death  and  eighteen  were  wounded."  "^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  scenes  of  blood  and  sacrilege  like  this 
formed  no  part  of  the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  designed 
by  William  and  Lanfranc.  But  the  story  shows  how  easily,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  a  man  of  ungovemed  temper  placed  in  a  position 

chief  with  his  own  hands,  is  doubtless  to  be  gradan  on  \zm  flore."     For  *'gradaa"  I 

taken  only  in  the  sense  that  "  qui  fadt  per  use  the  later  form  "  grees,"  which  so  oddly 

alium  facit  per  se."  survives  in  the  "  Grtcian  Stairs "  at  Lin- 

*  Chron.   Petrib.  1083.     "Ac  reowlic  coin. 

))ing  )>9Br  gelamp  on  dsg."     Compare  the  "*  William  of  Malmesbnry  (in  the  Qlas* 

words  in  1087  about  the  death  of  William ;  tonbury   History)   adds  some  manrellovs 

'*  reowlic  >ing  he  dyde,  and  reowlicor  him  details.    One  of  the  monks  seized  oo  the 

gelamp."  great  rood  as  a  defence,  and  the  blood, 

*  lb.  "  Sume  of  |>am  cnihtan."  Not  which  in  the  Chronicle  simply  flows  from 
knights  in  the  sense  of  chevaliers^  which,  the  wounded  monks,  now  flows  miracu- 
as  we  see  under  1086,  would  be  **  rideras,'*  lously  from  the  rood  itself  (*'sed  providcnte 
but  most  likely  the  younger  men  of  the  Deo,  sagitta  imaginem  Dominicam  in  cmce 
party,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  takes  it.  defixam  subtus  genua  vulnerans»  sanguinis 

'  lb.  **  Uppon  )>one  uppflore,"  a  most  rivulum  ex  eadem  produxit,  qui  de  alUri 
speaking  description  of  a  great  Roman-  usque  ad  gradus  de  gradibus  usque  ad 
esque  triforium.  William  of  Malmesbury  terram  descendens,  ultionis  diyinae  torroiem 
has  "  solaria  inter  colnmnas  erecta/'  which  infaustis  viris  incutiebat ").  The  actual 
would  well  describe  the  triforia  at  Romsey  sinner  of  course  dies  at  once,  and  various 
and  Saint  Frithswyth*s,  and  those  in  the  far  degrees  of  ^punishment  light  on  his  corn- 
older  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers.  rades.    None  of  these  wonders  are  to  be 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  "  Toweard  ))am  found  in  the  Chronicles,  or  Florence,  whom 
haligdome  ;  "    the  sacrarium  or  presbytery.  William  to  some  extent  copies,  nor  yet  in 

*  lb.  **  Gyme  deopedon  to  Oode,  his  William's  own  shorter  accounts  in  the 
miltse  biddende,  j^a  ^a  hi  ne  mihton  nane  Gesta  Regum  and  Gesta  Pontificum. 
miltse  Kt  mannum  begytan."  Surely  the  Neither  are  they  in  the  Winchester  Annals, 
English  tongue  was  now  at  the  full  height  nor  in  Bromton,  who  follows  Florence  with 
of  its  power.  some  verbal  changes,  and  who  had  the  ac- 

*  lb.  **  Swa  )>flBt  )>et  blod  com  of  )»m  count  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum  before  him. 
w^fode  uppon  ^m  gradan,  and  of  ^am 
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of  authority  could  give  occasion  to  horrors  which  he  himself  perhaps 
as  Kttle  redly  wished  for  as  his  superiors.  A  foreign  Prelate,  with 
foreign  soldiers  at  his  command,  might  easily  be  hurried  into  deeds 
whi(£  could  not  have  happened  either  in  the  England  of  Eadward  or 
in  the  Normandy  of  William.  And  if  such  measure  was  dealt  out  by 
churchmen  to  one  another,  we  may  guess  what  deeds  were  done 
in  many  a  new-built  donjon  towards  men  who  had  not  the  same 
means  as  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  of  handing  down  their  wail 
to  posterity.  As  in  most  wars  and  revolutions,  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  not  those  which  were  done  by  the 
regular  authority  of  the  Conqueror  himself.  The  cruellest  blows 
were  those  which  were  dealt  by  the  more  violent  and  base*minded 
among  his  followers,  to  whom  a  state  of  things  for  which  he  was 
responsible  had  given  the  power  of  working  deeds  of  evil  which  even 
his  mighty  arm  could  not  always  redress. 

The  upshot  of  this  story  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  difiference 
between  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successor.  William  heard 
the  cause  between  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  his  monks.  Neither 
side  was  pronounced  to  be  wholly  guiltless,  but  the  greater  blame 
was  declared  to  rest  with  the  Abbot  Thurstan  was  removed  from 
his  office,  and  sent  back  in  disgrace  to  his  cell  at  Caen.  Of  the 
monks,  several  were  sent  to  other  monasteries,  to  be  kept  under  some 
degree  of  restraint,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  left  to  guess.* 
But  as  soon  as  the  great  King  was  dead,  Thurstan,  by  the  help 
of  his  kinsfolk,  and  of  the  more  prevailing  eloquence  of  a  bribe 
of  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  obtained  from  William  Rufus  his 
restoration  to  the  office  of  which  he  had  shown  himself  so  unworthy" 
(1089-1090). 

'  Will  Mftlm.  Ant.  Glast.  33a  (partly  termm  aliquot  annis  occupans  et  per  ejus- 

foSowing  Florence).     **  Regi  demum  Wil-  dem  possessiones  penragatus,  longe  ab  ipso, 

kimo  primo  qoereli  super  hoc  delat&,  dom  nt  dignus  erat,  misere  vitam  finivit."   This 

maziou  fuisse  patuit  Abbatis   culpa,  ab  is  partly  copied  from  Floreace,  who  how- 

eodem  Rege  in  Normanniam  ad  monaste-  ever    says    nothing    about  the    *'  auzilia 

nam  onde  yenerat   redire  compqisus   est  parentum."   In  theOestaPoatificum  (197) 

inglorias ;   de  monachis  vero  quamplures  William  adds  the  comment,  '*  Impudens  et 

per  ejMscopatus  et   abbatias   jussu   Regis  iofamis,  qui,  tanti  sacrilegii  conscius,  ausus 

(ittAxfiemfidisperguntuT."   The  Winchester  sit  iterum  loco  quem  violaverat  mtrudi." 

Anoalist  (1085)  uses  very  strong  language;  Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  Glaston* 

**  Abbas  autem,  quasi  in  testimonium  inno-  bury  History  he  winds  up  his  account  by 

ceotis  excusso  caputio,  quum  dignus  esset  speaking  of  Thurstan's  **  fervor  religionis, 

vel  igne  cremari  vel  suspendi  patibulo,  ad  nonnuUa  pietas  in  Deo,  multa  providentia 

cbastri  sni  ^lumoam  Cadonu  unde  venerat,  in  saeculo." 
jusa  Regis  reversos  est."  The  re&toration  of  Thurstan  must  have 

'  Will.  MaUn.  Ant.  Glast.  33  a.     "  Rege  been  one  of  the  first  acts  of  William  Rufiis, 

tmen    mortuo,   idem    Turstinus,  auxilio  as  his  name  is  added  to  the  (manuscript) 

parentum  snorum,  abbatiam  Glastoniae  a  grant  of  the  town  of  Bath  to  Bishop  John 

filio  soo  Willielmo  dicto  Rufo  quingentis  de  Villuli  in  1090. 
libris  argenti  dicitur  redemisse,  et  mona»-        There   is  a  letter   from    Lanfranc  to 
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Another  great  monastic  house  was  also  supplied  by  Lanfranc  with 
a  ruler  in  die  year  of  the  deposition  of  ^thelnoth.  Frithric,  who 
held  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Alban  at  the  time  when  King  William  came 
into  England  ( 1066-107  7?),  is  a  man  whose  history  has  become 
ahnost  wholly  mythical,  and  the  details  of  his  story  I  shall  therefore 
examine  elsewhere.^  It  is  certain  that  he  still  held  his  Abbey  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  Archbishops.' 
But  five  years  later  the  Abbey  had  become  vacant,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  bestowed  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  Primate's 
own  personal  act.  The  great  foundation  of  Oflfa  was  put  under 
the  rule  of  a  Norman  monk  from  Saint  Stephen's,  Paul  by  name 
( 1 07 7-1 088),  a  near  kinsman  of  his  patron,  and  whom  the  scandal  of 
the  time  affirmed  to  be  his  son.'  He  ruled  as  a  great  and  magnificent 
Prelate,  reforming  the  discipline  and  increasing  the  revenues  of 
his  house,*  and  raising  that  gigantic  minster  which,  for  size  at  least, 
if  not  for  beauty,  has  remained  the  wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
The  ruins  of  Roman  Verulam  had  long  formed  a  quarry  for  the 
works  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey;'  and  it  was  mainly  out  of  bricks 
taken  from  that  inexhaustible  source  that  Paul,  aided  by  the  purse  of 
Lanfranc,  reared  the  vastest  and  sternest  temple  of  his  age.'     His 

Thurstan  (Giles,  i.  77).     It  is  short  and  Gcrvasc,  Act.  Pont.   Cant.    1655,   1658, 

pithy,  and  chiefly  consists  of  advice  to  make  and  the  Worcester  Annals  under  1095. 

his  peace  as  fast  a$  he  can  both  with  God  On  the  possibility  of  Lanfranc  having 

and  with  the  King.  been   married   before  his  monastic    pro* 

^  See  Appendix  CC.  fession,  see  Hook's   Archbishops,   ii.   80. 

*  "  Ego  Fridericus  Abbas  Sancti  Albani  Compare  Lingard's  remarks  on  the  wife 
consensi,"   occurs   among  the  signatures,  and  son  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  iv.  508. 
Will.  Makn.  iii.  298.  *  See  the  details  in  the  GesU  Abbatum, 

•  Gest.  Abb.  S.  Alb.  i.   51.     "Paulus  i.  53-60. 

Abbas,   natione  Neuster,   consanguinitate         ^  The  details  of  the  state  of  the  ruins  of 

Archiepiscopo  Lanfranco   propinquus  (et,  Verulam  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum,  i.  24,  25, 

ut    quidam    autumant,  filius),   monachus  contain  matter  interesting  to  the  geologist 

fuit  Cadomensis  ecclesic     Hie  ccdesiam  and   the  comparative  mythologist.     The 

Beati   Albani   suscepit   regendam,   procu«  passage  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs 

rante  dicto  Archiepiscopo  Lanfranco,  qui  thus  \  **  Tegulas  vero  integras,  et  lapides 

eumdem    Paulum   filiali    dilezit    amore."  quos  in^^enit  [Ealdredus  Abbas]  aptos  ad 

Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8.     '*Quid  referam  sedificia,   seponens,  ad   fabricam  ecclesiae 

de  abbati&  Sancti  Albani,  quam  intus  et  reservavit.     Proposuit  vero,   si   facultates 

extra  ad  nihilum  fere  devolutam  ipse,  ut  suppeterent,  dinitft  veteri  ecclesi&,  novam 

suam,  instituto  ei  bonae  memoriae  Paulo  construere;  propter  quod  terram  in  pro- 

Abbate,  a  fundamentis  reaedificavit,  et  intus  fiinditate  evertit  ut  lapideas  structuias  in* 

magn&  religione,  foris  multanim  rerum  do-  veniret." 

natione  auxit,  honestavit,  diUvit.*'    And         *  Gest.  Abb.  i.   53.     •*  Paulus  Abbas, 

again   (18)   he  records  how,  on  the  ap-  quum  jam  Abbas  undecim  anni%  exstitisset, 

pointment  of  Anselm,  William  Rufus  com-  infra  eosdem  annos  totam  ecclesiam  Sancti 

manded  that  **  Abbatia  Sancti  Albani,  quam  Albani,  cum   multis  aliis  aedificiis,   opere 

non  solum  Lanfrancus  sed  et  antecessores  construxit  lateritio,  Lanfranco    eflicaciter 

ejus  habuisse  noscuntur,  in  alodium  Eccle-  juvante ;  qui,  ut  dicitur,  mtlle  marcas  ad 

sisB  Christi  Cantuariensis  pro  redemptione  fabricam  contulit  faciendam." 
aoims  sufls,  perpetuo  jure  transiret."    Cf« 
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gifts  to  his  house  were  bountiful,^  yet  he  did  not  fail,  any  more  than 
Thurstan  at  Glastonbury,  to  show  the  insolence  of  the  conquering 
race  towards  those  over  whom  he  was  set  to  rule.  But  while 
Thurstan  shed  the  blood  of  living  men,  Paul  was  satisfied  with  doing 
despite  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  In  rebuilding  the  minster,  he 
swept  away  the  tombs  of  his  English  predecessors,  many  of  whose 
names  were  held  in  the  deepest  reverence,  affirming  that  they  were 
rade  and  ignorant  barbarians,  unworthy  of  any  respect,'  Yet  even 
this  contumelious  stranger  could  have  borne  witness  that  the  bar- 
barous people  showed  him  no  little  kindness  in  carrying  out  his 
mighty  works.  Among  the  Abbot's  plans  was  the  replenishing  of 
the  tower  of  the  minster  with  bells.'  Two  of  these  were,  so  the  story 
went,  the  gift  of  Ligulf,  a  rich  Thegn  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his 
wife.*  The  wealth  of  Ligulf  consisted  largely  of  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Of  these  he  sold  many,  and  with  the  price  bought  a  bell,  and 
when  he  heard  its  music  in  the  minster-tower,  he  rejoiced  and  said 
merrily  in  his  native  tongue  that  his  sheep  and  goats  bleated  sweetly.' 
The  other  bell  was  the  gift  of  his  wife,  who,  when  she  heard  her 
husband's  gift  and  her  own  ringing  in  concert,  rejoiced  in  so  happy 
a  figure  of  their  lawful  marriage  and  mutual  love." 

In  these  cases  the  Primate  was  the  chief  mover,  but  instances  are 
not  lacking  to  show  the  personal,  and  evidently  conscientious,  interest 
which  William  himself  took  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  No  church  in 
the  realm  had  higher  claims  on  his  reverence  than  the  newly-reared 
minster  of  his  lord  and  predecessor,  where  that  lord  and  predecessor 
slept  amid  the  reverence  of  both  races,  and  where  he  himself  had 
been  changed  from  a  Duke  into  a  King.^  We  have  no  record  of  the 
first  avoidance  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  but  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  Eadwine,  the  Abbot  appointed  by  the  sainted  King  himself, 

'  The  most   interesting   among    these  hujus  patrise  partes  inhabitans  nemorosas, 

giits  is  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  books,  Lyolf  nuncapatus."     I  cannot  find  him  in 

an    seemingly    ecclesiastical    (58).     One  Domesday. 

wishes  to  see  the  "duos  textus,  auro  et  ^  lb.    61.     "Emit    unam    campanam, 

argento  et  gemmis  oraatos."  quam  quum  audtsset  suspensam    in  turri, 

'  Gest.  Abb.  i.  62.     "  Tumbas  venera-  tunc   novam,  sonare,   jocose   ait  Anglico 

bOinm    antecessorum    suorum,    Abbatum  idiomate,  *  £ja,  quam  dulce  blateraut  caprse 

nobilium,  quos  rudes  et  idiotas  consnevit  meae  et  balant  oves.'" 

appellare,  delevit,   vel    contemnendo   eos  *  lb.     "  Uxor  illico   aliam   adquisivit ; 

quia  Anglicos,    vel   invidendo,   quia   fere  quae  dux  dulcissimam  copulam  reddiderunt. 

omnes  stirpe  regali  vel  magnatum  przclaro  Quam  qunm  audisset  mulier,  dixit,  *  Non 

sanguine    fnerant    procreati."      Matthew  credo  banc  copulam  favore  carere  divino, 

Paris  goes  on  especially  to  rebuke  him  for  qui  me  viro  meo  legitimo  matrimonio  et 

omKting  to  translate  the   body  of  King  fcedere  dilectionis  mutuse  copulavit/ " 

Of&  to  the  new  church.     This  is  in  direct  ^  William  sets  forth  his  own   feelings 

contradiction  to  the  legend  of  Offa's  burial  towards  Westminster  in  his  letter  to  Abbot 

in  the  Vita  Offarum  (Wats,  ii.  32).  John  of  F&amp,  of  which  I  shall  speak 

'  Gest.  Abb.  i,  60.  presently,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  vol.  iii. 

*  lb.    '*  Quidam  de  nobilibus  Anglicis,  p.  37 1« 
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was  disturbed  in  his  possession  by  his  founder's  kinsman  and  suc- 
cessor. He  probably  died  during  the  first  years  of  William's  reign, 
as  the  great  award  between  the  two  Primates  (1073)  bears  the 
signature  of  his  Norman  successor  Geoffrey.*  The  next  vacancy 
gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  which  does  William  honour.  He 
mused  long  as  to  the  choice  of  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office.  At  last 
(1077),  by  the  advice  of  Lanfranc  and  the  other  chief  men  of  his 
realm,  he  pitched  on  Vital,  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  who  was  the  Abbot 
of  his  grandmother  Judith's  foundation  of  Bemay.*  He  had  raised 
that  house  from  such  lowly  beginnings  to  so  high  an  estate  that  the 
discerning  eyes  of  the  King  and  the  Primate  marked  him  out,  not- 
withstanding his  own  unwillingness,  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  higher 
place  now  vacant  in  England.  On  this  matter  the  King  writes  to 
John,  the  Italian  Abbot  of  Fecamp,'  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the 
house  of  Bernay,  and  the  answer  of  that  Prelate,  giving  his  canonical 
sanction  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  may  pass  as  a  model  of  a  style 
at  once  respectful  and  independent  in  addressing  a  superior.^  In 
weighing  the  mixed  character  of  William  it  would  be  utterly  unfair 
not  to  let  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  men  like  Lanfranc,  John, 
and  Vital  reckon  for  something,  even  against  those  dark  passages  of 
his  history  which  I  have  already  recorded  and  those  darker  passages 
still  which  I  have  yet  to  record. 

But  besides  acting  the  part  of  a  nursing-father  to  the  churches 
which  he  found  already  existing  in  the  conquered  land,  the  Conqueror 
had  also  to  discharge  the  vow  which,  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  he 
had  made  on  the  height  of  Telham  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.^ 

^  Will.   Malm.   Gest.    Regg.   iiL    298.  made  **licenti&  tua  et  bona  volanUte  et 

<'Ego  Gosfridus    Abbas    ooenobii    Saacti  conrentCU  fratram."    The  Abbot  answers, 

Petri,  quod  non  longe  a  Londonid.  situm  "Ego  Johannes,  Tester  totus   in  Domino, 

est,  consensi."  humiliter  vobb  suggero  et  iitteris  signifioo, 

'  Chron.   Petrib.    1076.      *'  On    ]>isum  quoniam  moleste    aodperem  quod   frater 

geare   .    .    .  se    cyng    geaf  Westmynster  noster  Domnus  Vitalis  sine  Iicenti&  nostri 

Vithele    [Fi[>ele,   Wig.   1077]  abbode;  se  de  abbatift  ad  abbatiam  migraret,  nisi  quod 

wsBs  £r  abbot  on  Bemege."     He  is  spoken  vos  diligo  et  Testra  consilia  honorare  volo. 

of  by  Orderic  (491  D)  as '*  Bemaicensium  Idcirco    laudo   et  confirmo    quod   restni 

Abbas "   in    the   account   of  the  endless  regalis  sancivit   auctoritas."     The  whole 

disputes  about  his  own  monastery.     See  letter  should  be  read, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153.     On  Vital's  chronology,  see         '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  306,  and  the  alleged 

Neustria  Pia,  401 ;  on  Bernay,  see  vol.  i.  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey,   Mon. 

p.  306.  Angl.  iii.  344 ;  Rymer,  i.  4.     **  Qaum  in 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  67*  Angliam  venissem,  et  in  finibus  Hastingiae 

*  The  connexion  between  Fecamp  and  cum  exercitu  applicuissem  contra  hostes 
Bernay  appears  from  the  charter  of  Duke  meos,  qui  mihi  regnum  Anglix  injaste  co- 
Richard  the  Good,  quoted  by  Mabillon,  i.  nabantur  auferre,  in  prodnctu  belli,  jam 
223,  and  printed  at  length  in  Neustria  Pia,  armatus,  coram  baronibus  et  militibns 
398-400.  So  in  the  letters  in  MabiUon  (i.  meis,  cum  favore  omnium,  ad  eoram  corda 
220).  William  asks  John  that  the  transla-  roboranda,  votum  feci  ecclesiam  quamdam 
tion  of  Vital,  "  quod  de  eo  communi  con-  ad  honorem  Dei  construere  pro  commnni 
silio  meonim  providi  prooerum/'  may  be  salute,  si  per  Dei  gratiam  obtinere  possem 
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If  WOfiam  was  not  to  prove  himself  as  ^thless  to  the  Saints  as  ever 
Harold  had  been,  the  hill  of  Senlac  must  needs  be  crowned  with  the 
holy  house  which  should  be  the  memorial  of  that  day's  strife  and 
victory.  And  it  was  to  be  no  mere  memorial,  no  mere  thank-offering; 
the  prayers  and  masses  which  were  to  be  offered  there  were  to  go  up 
to  baven  for  the  souls'  health  of  all,  Norman  and  English  alike,  who 
had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter.^  But  even 
in  d^harging  his  vows  to  the  Saints,  even  in  his  charitable  work  for 
the  souls  of  friends  and  enemies,  William  chose  his  own  time.  Still 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.  Ages 
before,  Hlodwig,  in  the  first  zeal  of  his  conversion,  had  been  hurried 
into  the  irreverent  comment  that  Saint  Martin,  good  friend  as  he  was 
in  tone  of  need,  was  one  who  took  good  care  not  to  be  defrauded 
of  his  rights."  The  vow  of  William  was  not  forgotten,  but  it  certainly 
was  delayed.'  He  held  perhaps  that  the  thank-offering  for  his  victory 
was  not  due  till  his  victory  was  more  complete  than  it  had  been  on 
the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  even  on  the  day  of  his  crowning.  The 
exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  uncertain,  but  it  did  not 
happen  till  William  could  fairly  call  England  his  own*  (1070-1076). 
He  was  often  reminded  of  his  promise  by  William  Faber^  the  monk 
of  Marmoutier,  who,  at  the  moment  of  his  vow,  had  procured  that 

rictoruun."    Bat  this  charter  is  sospicions.  away ;  "  Tunc  cum  betitiA  Rex  ait, '  Vere 

It  is  signed  by  WiUiam  Fitz-Osbern,  who  beatus  Martinus  bonus  est  in  auzilio,  sed 

died  in  1071,  and  also  by  Gundulf  Bishop  carus  in  negotio,'" 

of  Rochester,  who  was  not  consecrated  till  '  Chron.  de  Bello,  6.     "  Quia  multis  et 

1077,  and  by  Maurice  Bishop  of  London,  incumeris  praeoccupatus  negotiis,  regnum 

who  was  not  consecrated  till  1086.  in  brevi  unirt  ac  pacificare  nullatenus  qui- 

'  fireris  Relatio  (Giles,  8).  '*  In  eo  loco,  verat,  plura  diutius  necessario  omistt,  quss 

ubi  Willelmus,  tunc  Comes  Normannorum  maturius  exsequenda  proposuerat." 

postea  Tcro  Rex  Anglorum,  abbatiam  con-  *  lb.     **  Per   plurimum   enim   temporis 

stnti  pnecepit  ob  memoriam  hujus  pugnae  ad    munidpiorum    expognationem    atque 

et  absolntionem  omnium  peccatorum  Hlo-  ad   rebdlium  subjugandam  cervicositatem 

rum  qui  ibi   iiiterfccti    sunt."     Liber  de  soUicitius    animum   occupavit    et    vires." 

Hyda,  394.     *'  Abbatiam  in  loco  qui  nunc  Matthew  Paris  in  the  Abbreviatio  Chro- 

BdluzD  dicitur,  eo  quod  Anglos  ibi  hello  nicorum   (iii.    169)   strangely  makes  the 

superarit,  in  remissione  peccatorum  om-  consecration    of    the    church    of    Battle 

nioffi  illic  defunctonim  a  fundamentis  insti-  happen  within  the  year  after  the  battle 

tnit."    The  Saint  Alban's  writer,  followed  itself,  and  seemingly  before  William's  coro- 

by  Matthew  Paris  ( I  a,  ed.  Wats),  goes  so  nation;    *' Ecdesiam,   quam   Bellum  ap- 

far  as  to  mention  the  soul  of  Harold  per-  pellavit,  anno  sequenti  sollemniter  fecit  de- 

Kxully ;  **  Quo  in  loco  monachos  instituit,  dicari ;  ubi  jurans  et  certissime  promittens 

at  pro  anim&  Regis  Haroldi  et  aliorum  se  dilectissimi  Regis  Edwardi  leges  inviola- 

ibidcin  occisorum  divina  cdebrarent."  biliter  observaturum,  et  vestigia   ejus   se- 

'  See  the  tale  in  Oesta   Regum  Fran-  quendo  gentem  Anglicanam  sincero  corde 

coram  (Duchesne,   i.   704-5).     Hlodwig  conservatam  dilecturum,  gratanter  ob  om- 

vishes  to  redeem  the  horse  which  he  had  nibus  est  susceptus.    Et  Londonias  veniens, 

given  to  Saint  Martin  when  starting  on  his  a   civibus  cunctis   est  honoratus   et    [ab] 

campaign  against  the  Goths.     He  offers  a  Aldredo,  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi,   apud 

handred  shillings ;  the  horse  will  not  stir,  Westmonasterium  coronatus  est." 
Another    hundred,  and   the  horse  comes 
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it  should  be  made  to  the  great  Saint  Martin,  and  not  to  any  meaner 
patron.^  At  last  he  gave  his  monitor  a  commission  to  begin  the 
fomidation  alike  of  the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  temple.  In 
the  form  of  that  commission  the  grim  pleasantry  characteristic  of 
William  and  his  nation  rose  into  something  like  a  poetical  conception. 
The  house  which  was  to  commemorate  the  Conquest  was  to  be  raised 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  Conquest  had  been  won ;  the  brotherhood 
which  was  to  be  the  sign  that  England  had  been  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Gaul  should  be  brought  from  no  meaner  spot  than  the  greatest 
house  that  bore  the  name  of  the  Gaulish  Apostle."  The  Faber 
accordingly  hastened  to  his  home  at  Marmoutier,  and  thence  brought 
four  of  his  brethren  to  form  the  beginnings  of  the  new  society.  They 
looked  at  their  new  dwelling-place,  but  the  site  prescribed  by  the 
King's  order  pleased  them  ^ot.  To  men  who  had  spent  their  days  at 
Marmoutier,  with  the  rocks  above  their  heads  and  the  mighty  Loire 
at  their  feet,  the  hill  of  Senlac  would  offer  but  small  attractions.  The 
spot  was  high  and  bleak  ;  the  hill  was  waterless ;  the  nature  of  the 
ground  was  unsuited  to  receive  the  vast  and  varied  buildings  of  a 
great  monastery.'  They  better  liked  a  lower  spot  towards  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill,  a  spot  w^hich,  to  men  who  had  been  themselves  in 
the  fight,  would  be  more  suggestive  of  Norman  mishap  than  of  Nor- 
man victory.*  There  they  actually  began  to  build  houses  for  their 
dwelling-place,'  and  they  then  sent  to  the  King,  who  had  begun  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  work,  praying  that  the  unfit  site  which  he 
had  chosen  might  be  exchanged  for  one  so  far  better  suited  for  the 
purpose.®  But  the  mind  of  the  Conqueror,  when  once  fixed,  was  not 
easily  turned.  He  was  as  litde  likely  to  give  up  his  purpose  of  build- 
ing his  minster  on  the  most  appropriate  spot  as  to  give  up  his 
struggle  for  his  wife  or  for  his  Kingdom.  The  King  was  wroth  at 
the  request ;  he  again  bade  that  his  church  should  be  built  on  no  spot 
but  that  where  he  had  won  his  crowning  mercy.  The  high  altar  of 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  should  stand  nowhere  but  on  the  spot 
where  the  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  had  been  pitched  on  the  day 

^  Chron.  de  Bello,  7.    **  Willelmo  Fabro  decreverat,  uti  in  colle  situs,  arenti  glebft, 

horum  mentionem  studiosius  inculcante."  siccus  et  aquarum  foret  indigus." 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  458.  *  lb.     "  In  humiliori  non  procul  loco, 

'  ib.     **  Eidem  monacho,  ut  optaverat,  versus  ejusdem  coliis  occidentalem  planm. 

Rex,   quia   ad   manum  habebatur,    operis  aptum  habitandi  locum  eligentes.*'     This 

fabricam  committens,  praecepit  quatenus  in  could  not  have  been   far   from  the  spot 

antefato   eongressionis  loeo^  accitis  secum  where  so  many  Normans  were  cut  in  pieces 

suz  ecclesiac  aliquibus  fratribus,  opportu-  in  an  early  stage  of  the  battle.     See  vol. 

num  festinaret  fundari  monasterium."  iii.  p.  322. 

'  Ib.     "  Qui  memoratum    belli  locum         *  Ib,     "  Ne  nil  operis  agere  viderentar, 

considerantes,    quum    ad    tam    insignem  mansiunculas  quasdam  fabricaverant." 
fabricam   minus    idoneum,   ut  videbatur,        *  Ib.     We  now  hear  of  "  Regis  animus 

arbitrarentur."     So  soon  ai^er  they  com-  sollicitus  de  fabricas  provectu.'* 
plain  "  quod  locus  ille  ubi  ecclesiam  fieri 
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of  Saint  Caliztus.^  The  monks,  in  their  prosaic  mood,  pleaded  the 
lack  of  water  on  the  hill.  William  answered  merrily  that,  if  God  gave 
him  long  life  enough,  there  should  be  a  readier  flow  of  wine  in  his 
new  house  than  there  was  of  water  in  any  other  abbey  in  •England.' 
They  pleaded  the  lack  of  building-stone  in  the  neighbourhood. 
William's  answer  was  prompt  and  practical  ;^  ships  were  at  once  sent 
o£f  to  Caen  to  bring  as  much  stone  as  might  be  needed  from  the 
quarries  of  Allemagne.'  The  work  began  ;  the  foundations  were  laid 
on  the  appointed  spot,  and  the  high  ^tar  rose  on  the  site  of  King 
Harold's  Standard.^  But  the  work  was  still  delayed ;  William,  with 
his  hands  full  of  other  matters,  had  no  time  to  visit  the  spot  in 
person;'  the  craftsmen  employed  were  skilful  but  dishonest;  the 
foreign  monks  themselves  were  less  zealous  than  they  should  have 
been.'  The  first  Abbot,  Robert  Blanchard,  was  drowned  on  his 
return  from  a  voyage  to  Marmoutier  immediately  on  his  appointment.^ 
Under  the  second  Abbot,  Gausbert  (1076),  also  a  monk  of  the  parent 
house,  the  works  went  on  more  speedily  and  the  number  of  the 
brethren  increased.®  But  even  now  the  building  was  far  from  going  on 
vith  the  same  swiftness  with  which  Lanfranc  had  rebuilt  his  metro* 
poKtan  church  in  the  space  of  seven  years.*  The  founder  never  saw 
the  finishing  of  his  work.  It  was  not  till  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  great  battle,  till  twenty  years  at  least  after  the  beginning  of  the 
foundation  (1094),  that  the  fully  completed  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin 

1  CbroD.  de  Bcllo,  7*   '*  Quod  qiium  Rex  tissimi,  ut  tunc  temporis  habebatur,  open's, 

pcxcepis8et,indigDatiisrefugit,  ociusquejus-  secandum  Regis  statotum  altare  majus  in' 

at  in  eodem  loco  quo  hoste  prostrate  sibi  eodem  loco  quo  Regis  Haraldi  signum,  quod 

cesierat   triumphus    basilics    fundamenta  Standard  vocant,  corruisse  visum  est,  pro- 

jacere."    So  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  207.  vide  statuunt."     So  Chron.  Pctrib.    io87. 

**  Ccenobium  .  .  .  Sancti  Martini  de  Bello,  "  On  )>am  ilcan  steode  be  God  him  geu'oe 

qaod  Rex  Willelmus  fnndavit  et  provexit  in  |>xt  he  moste  Engleland  geg&n,  he  arerde 

loco  obi,  Angliam  debellaverat,  multa  ibi  et  msere  mynster,  and  munecas  \9x  gesctte, 

pretiosa  quum  vivns  turn  moriturus  delegans.  )wt  hit  well  gegodade." 
Anare  ecclesiaB  est  in  loco  ubi  Haroldi  pro        '  Chron.  de  Bello,  8.    *'  Innumeris  irrew 

patii«  caritate  occisi  cadaver  exanime  in-  titns  negotiis,  nee  locum  prct  dolort  iniimo 

▼eotmn  est."  adire,  nee  de  eodem  quae  proposuerat,  hu- 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  7.     '*  Qunmque  ob-  jusmodi    forte    dilationibus   circumventus, 
niti  oon  prsesumentes,  aquarum  penuriam  exsequi  valuerit.** 

acssarcntnr,  verbum  ad  hsec  memoriale  *  lb.     The  details  are  ourions.        ^  lb. 

magoifiois  Rex  protultsse  fertur,    'Ego,'  '  lb.,  and  also  p.  23.     *' Statuit conven- 

iDqnit,  *  si,  Deo  annuente,  vita  comes  fuerit,  turn  ad   minus  Ix.   monachorum   ibidem 

cidem  loco  ita  prospiciam,  ut  magis  ei  vini  congregari ;  proponens  eamdem  eccleslam 

aboodet  copia  quam  aquarum  in  ali&  prsB-  quum  dedicari  faceret,  in  tantum  ditare  ut 

stanti  abbat2&.' "  conventfU  ejusdem  omni  tempore  numero 

'  lb.  8.    A  tale  is  added  how,  while  the  septiesviginti  monachorum  existeret.    '  Sed 

itooe  was  bringing  frcMn  Normandy — "  a  homo    proponit,    Deus    autem    dispouit.' 

Cadomensi  vico" — a   neighbouring  spot  Nam  id  perficere,  proh  dolor,  morte  qus 

vas  revealed  to  a  devout  matron,  where  a  Regi  aeque  imperat  ut  mendio),  prsBventut 

ridi  quairy  was  found.  nequivit." 

*  lb.    **  Jactis  ergo  fnndamentis  prsestan-  '  See  above,  p.  242. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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was  hallowed,  not  in  the  presence  of  William  the  Great,  but  in  that  of 
his  unworthy  son,^ 

Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  to  which  William,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  fixed  upon  his  site,  gave  the  name  of  the  Abbey  of  die 
Place  of  Battle.'  Around  the  monastery  a  town  arose,'  and  the 
solitude  which  once  had  reigned  around  the  hoar  apple-tree  of  former 
days  ^  gave  way  to  the  busy  sights  and  sounds  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  age.  We  might  wish  that  the  spot  had  for 
ever  remained  a  wilderness,  th^t  no  sign  of  man's  hand,  save  some 
massive  stone,  some  simply-sculptured  cross,  had  ever  marked  the 
place  where  the  martyrs  of  England  fell.  And  as  it  is,  we  look 
on  the  small  remains  of  William's  minster  which  still  crown  the 
hill  of  Senlac  with  other  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  look  else- 
where on  the  fallen  temples  and  altars  of  former  days.  At  Glaston- 
bury and  Crowland  we  curse  the  work  of  greed  and  barbarism  and 
sacrilege ;  as  we  trace  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Batde,  we  can  rejoice  that  the  spot  where  Harold  fell  is  again 
open  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  winds  of  heaven.  And  yet  it  is 
among  the  remaining  buildings  of  the  Abbey  that  we  find  the  most 
speaking  witness  that  is  left  us  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  defeat  and 
victory  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle.  The  site  of  the  Standard  fixed 
the  site  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  site  of  the  high  altar  fixed  the  site  of 
the  other  buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Strangers  from  Marmoutier,  to 
whom  the  place  itself  was  a  penance,  would  have  no  mind  to  fix  dieir 
cloister  and  other  buildings  on  the  chilly  northern  side  of  the  minster. 
And  on  the  south,  the  nearness  of  the  Standard  to  the  slop^e  of  the 
hill  gave  but  little  room  for  the  erection  of  the  complicated  group  of 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1094,  and  Florence.  Gloucester,  it  368,  most  not  be  forgot- 

•  Chron.    de    Bello,    9.    "Rex   igitur  ten: — 

snagnificas  inchoati  operis  non  indevotus,  ''  Kyng  Wyllam  by|H>^  hym   ek    of  ^ 

ad  victoriae  suae  perpetuandam  memoriam  vole,  ))at  was  verlore, 

ipsum  locum  Bellum  memoriter  per  sue-  And  aslawe  eke  ^oru   hym   in   batayle 

cedentia  tempora   nominari  oensuit."     So  byuore. 

Will.  Malm.  Oest.  Regg.  iii.  267.     "  Al-  pere,  as  ))e  batayle  was,  an   abbey   he 

terum    monasterium    Hastingis  aedificavit  let  rere 

Sancto    Martino,   quod  cognominatur  de  Of  Seyn   Martyn,   tot  her  soules,   ^t 

Bello,  quia  in  eo  loco  principalis  ecclesia  )>er  aslawe  were, 

cemitur  ubi   inter    consertos    cadaverum  And    )«    mondres   wel   y   nou    feAede 

aceryos  Haroldus  inventus  fuisse  memora-  wy)>oate  fayle, 

tur."    The  usual  title  is  "ecclesia  Sancti  J'at  ys  ycluped  in  Engdond,  d>bey  of 

Martini  de  Bello/'  *•  ecclesia  de  BeHo/'  or,  )«  batayle." 


as  we  have  seen  in  English,  **  Jjoet  m3rnster        *  Chron.  de  Beilo,  17.    **  Homines  i} 

set  )>aBre  Bataille."     The  fuller  form,  **  Ab-  vilhe  ob  ejusSlem  loci  pier  mazimam  excel- 

bas  Sancti  Martini  de  loco  Belli,"  appears  lentis    dignitatem,    burgeoses    Tocsiiitiir. 

in  Domesday,  11  6,  but  it  is  commonly  The  Chrooide  goes  on  to  describe 

called  in  the  Survey  "  ecclesia  de  Laba-  customs. 

tailge."    Compare  the  church  of  Batalha        *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  2j^. 

in  Portugal.      The  verses  of  Robert  of 
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buildiAgs  which  surrounded  the  cloister  of  a  great  Benedictine  bouse. 
The  great  dormitory,  a  building  in  its  present  state  of  a  later  age,  was 
tiius  driven  over  the  slope,  and  had  to  be  borne  aloft  on  the  vastest 
and  tallest  of  those  underlying  vaults  with  which  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  builders  provided  for  health  and  safety.^  Those  vaults, 
gradually  lessening  in  height  with  the  assent  of  the  hill,  mark  a  spot 
only  less  hallowed  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  than  the  site  of  the 
Standard  itself  They  mark  the  spot  where  William  and  Odo  made 
their  second  and  fiercest  onslaughti  the  spot  where  Gyrth  and  Leof- 
vine  died  for  England.' 

The  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey  is  important  also  in  another  point 
of  view.  If  it  did  not  begin,  it  certainly  did  much  to  promote,  that 
system  of  exemptiofi  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  at 
which  the  monastic  bodies  were  now  constantly  aiming.  The  special 
pledge  of  obedience  to  diocesan  authority  contained  in  the  bond  of 
Saint  Wulfstan  and  the  confederate  Abbots  was  most  likely  not 
vidiout  a  special  meaning  at  that  particular  time.'  In  the  case  of 
Battle,  independence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  asserted  from 
the  yti^  beginning.*    In  local  belief,  it  had  even  formed  part  of  the 

^  VmIis  of  this  sort  are  constantly  found  tanti  sangninis  Christiani  damet  ad  Deum 

rader  the  main  portions  of  monasteries  and  de  terra,  quae  apeniit  os  saum  et  suscepit 

other  buildings,   and  they  are  constantly  eundem  sanguinem  de   manibus   fratrum, 

sbown  as  doisters,  dormitories,  anything  id  est  Christianonim."     This  is  copied  by 

btit  what  they  are.     One  x>f  the  earliest  Walter  of  Hemingborgh,  i.  ao. 
and  best  that  I  know  is  that  which  sup-        '  See  above,  p.  a6o. 
ports  the  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  at        ^  The  story  of  the  dispute  with  the 

Anger^  the  prototype  of  that  at  Wells.  Bishop  of  Chichester  is  given  in  the  Chron- 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  324.     A  legend  which  icon  de  Bello  (15,  a6).    In  the  foundation 

I  found  in  inll  force  on  ^e  spot  says  that  charter  the  words  ran,  **  Sit  libera  et  quieta 

St  certain  times  the  blood  of  the  sUin  is  in  perpetuum  de  omni  subjectione  Episco- 

stiH  to  be  seen.     I  believe  that  the  appear-  porum  et  quarumlibet  personarum  domina- 

aoce  which  has  been  thus  understood  is  tione,  sicut  ecclesia  Christi  CantnariaB.**  In 

apable  of  a   good  physical  explanation,  the  other  charter  in  the  Monasticoo,  iii. 

The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Newburgli,  245,  William   is  made  to  say,    "  Ita   ut 

>•  13,  where  he  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  the  libera   et  quieta  in   perpetuum   ah  omni 

iaJQstice   of  William's    invasion ;    **  Sane  subjectione  et  dominatione  et  querela  Ma- 

qood  idem    (Willelmus)  Christianos    in-  joris    Monasterii   et  aliarum   personarum 

oozios  hostiliter  Christianus   impetiit,  et  exactione  permaneat,  sicut  ecclesia  Christi 

tmto   sibi    sanguine    Christiano    regnum  Cantuariensis,  et  sicut  mea  dominica  ca- 

puirit,    quantae    apud    homines     gloriae,  pella,  et  signum  Anglics  coronae  per  quam 

taatx  etiam  apud  Deum  nozse  fiiit    Cujus  ego    regno,    et     successores    mei    Reges 

id  argumentum  est  quod  a  testibus  fide  regnum    Angliae    debent   obtinere."      All 

dignis  aocepimus."    He  then  mentions  the  this  has  a  very  suspicious  sound,  but  the 

fonndatioo  of  the  Abbey,  and  goes  on  ;  signatures  are  not  impossible,  like  those  of 

"Oeoique  in  eodcm  monasterio  locus  ille  the   other  charter.      Tbey  are  those    of 

obi   Anglorum    pro    patria    dimicantium  Peter  Bishop  of  Chester,  Hermann  Bishop 

nuxima  strages  facta  est,  si  forte  modico  of  Salisbury,  William  of  Warren,  Bernard 

imbre  maduerit,  vemm  sanguinem  et  quasi  Newmarch,  the  founder  of  Saint  John's 

recentem  exsudat :  ac  si  aperte  per  ipsam  Priory  at  Brecknock — a  cell  of  Battle — 

rei  evideutiam  dicatur,  quod   adhuc  vox  and  Abbot  Oausbert  himself. 

T  2 
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Duke's  original  vow  upon  the  hill  of  Telharo.*  The  warfare  with  the 
Bishops  of  Chichester  forms  a  large  part  of  the  local  history.  It  was 
the  greatest  of  local  triumphs  when  Stigand,  the  Prelate  who  moved 
the  South- Saxon  Bishoprick  to  its  later  site,  had  to  forego  his  claim 
to  summon  the  second  Abbot  Gausbert  (107  6- 1095)  to  receive  the 
benediction  in  the  cathedral  churchf  and  himself  came  to  Battle  and 
performed  the  ceremony  before  the  high  altar  of  the  probably  tem- 
porary church  of  the  monastery.'  The  house  of  Battle  had  also  to 
defend  its  independence  against  another  claimant.  The  elder  house 
of  Saint  Martin  asserted  the  rights  of  a  parent  over  the  younger 
foundation.  But  William  protected  his  own  creation  against  the 
claims  of  the  Abbot  of  Marmoutier,  no  less  than  against  the  claims  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester.'  The  house  whose  independence  was  thus 
carefully  guarded  against  intruders  from  all  quarters  was  richly  en- 
dowed with  lands  and  temporal  rights,  and  the  list  of  its  early  tenants 
and  ofGicers  affords  a  valuable  study  of  the  customs  and  nomenclature 
of  the  time.* 

It  would  seem  that  Lanfranc  by  no  means  willingly  gave  in  to  a 
system  by  which  episcopal  authority  and  the  common  order  of  the 
Church  were  so  thoroughly  undermined,  as  when  the  Abbey  of  Batde 
was  released  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  Charters  of  exemption  were  now  constandy  obtained 
by  the  monastic  bodies.  A  few  generations  later  the  evil  spread  still 
further ;  the  independence  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  regulars 
was  envied  and  imitated  by  the  seculars,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  began  to  be  specially  set  at  nought  in  those  churches  which 
were  specially  their  own.^  Each  diocese  was  thus  cut  up  into  a 
group  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions^  some  of  them  subject  to 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  306.  de  Bello,  I3*>i6.  A  few  are  Frendi,  but  &r 

'  The   story  is  told  at  length  in  the  more  are  English.  Among  the  latter  we  may 

Chronicon  de  Bello,  25,  but  the  gist  of  it  notice  "  ^ihicus  Child/  vrhcre  Child  can 

is  found  in  the  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  245  ;  hardly  be  a  title  of  honour.  The  names  Rns- 

"  Primum  Abbatem  Gausbertum  in  eodem  sdlus  and  Herodes,inthe  same  page,  have  an 

monasterio   de  Bello  Stigandus  Episcopus  odd  sound  alongside  of  Gold  wine»Eadwine, 

Cicestrensis  bencdixit."  Siward,    and    other    intelligible    persons. 

'  See  Chron.  de  Bello,  27,  a8,  where  "^Ifuinus  Abbat,"  in  p.  15,  should  also 

William  is  described  as  waxing  very  fierce  be  noticed. 

against  the  claims  of  Marmoutier ;  **  Quam-  *  Compare  the  disputes  of  Archbishops 

cbrem  commotus  Rex,  omnes  qui  secum  Baldwin  and  Hubert  with  the  monks  of 

aderant     Majoris     Monasterii    monachoi  Christ    Church,   so    graphically    told    by 

remittere  prsBcepit;   ipsique  interminatus,  Professor  Stubbs   in  the    Pre£ice  to   hU 

*'  Per  splendorem  Dei '  inquit   (hoc  enim  Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  and  the  long  con- 

assueverat  juramento),  *si  hie  de  caus&  troversy  between  Robert  Grosseteste  and 

mare  transieris,  ant  illuc  ulterius  ieris,  in  his  refractory  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  which 

perpetuum  Angliam,  ad  abbatise  meae  ens-  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Loard's  edition  of  bis 

todiam,  non  repedabis.' "  Letters. 

^  The  list  of  names  is  given  in  Chronicon 
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the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  and  others  holding  him  at  defiance. 
Lanfranc,  if  a  monk»  was  also  a  Bishop,  and  he  seems  to  have  done 
what  he  could  to  stop  the  innovation.  He  was  severely  taken  to  task 
by  Pope  Gregory  for  abetting,  or  at  least  not  restraining,  Herfast, 
Bishop  of  Thetford,  in  certain  acta  which  were  looked  on  as  breaches 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  Saint  Eadmund.^  At  a  later  time  we 
find  him  exhorting  the  same  Prelate,  among  other  precepts  moral  and 
ecclesiastical,  to  observe  the  privileges  of  that  illustrious  Abbey.'  But 
the  tone  of  Lanfranc  is  remarkable ;  he  does  not  at  all  take  up  the 
high  line  of  Gregory ;  he  simply  exhorts  Herfast  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  existing  Law,  and  to  make  no  claims  over  the  monastery  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors.'  Nearer  home 
the  Primate  was  more  vigorous  still  in  putting  down  all  pretensions 
which  were  inconsistent  with  his  full  episcopal  and  metropolitan 
authority.  The  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine  was  one  of  those  great 
monasteries  in  or  close  to  episcopal  cities  which  seem  to  have  been 
designed  as  special  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  diocesan.  The  writers 
of  the  ^house  asserted  that  it  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  exemption  from 
all  eztem^^l  jurisdiction  from  the  very  beginning  of  things.*  They 
charge  Lanfranc  with  having  obtained  from  the  Norman  Abbot  Scot- 
land concessions  which  destroyed  the  ancient  independence  of  the 

^  E{)p.LanfT.  23,  Giles,  i.  44,  ]zff^,  ii-^^49-  ^^n  Hook  (ii.  154),  that  the  letter  was 

"  Nod  mifiimft  admiratione  digoum  duciraus  really  addressed  to  Herfast.     The  letters  of 

<|uA  fronte,  quft  mente,  Arfastum  dictum  Lanfranc  contain  other  references  to  the 

EpiscopumsanctsRomanaBEcclesixilliidere  affairs   of  the  Abbey,   and   especially  to 

et  beatae  memoriae  Alexandrum  praedeces-  Abbot  Baldwin's  skill  in  medicine.     (See 

lorem  nostrum,  ejusque  decreta  contemnere  £pp.  20,  21,  22,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  394.)     We 

patiamini  .  .  .  frateroitatem  vestram  con-  must  also  remember  that  Herfast  was  an 

fidenter  deprecamur,  ut  vice  nostr&  Arfasti  old  acquaintance  of  Lanfranc  (see  vol.  iii. 

ongas  penitus  compescatis,  et  Sancti  Ead-  p.  70). 

nnmdi  Abbatem  contra  decretum  dece^oris        '  Epp.  Lanfr.  26  (Giles,!.  47).     "Ad 

nostri  inquietari  nullo  modo  sinatis."     Still  praesens  praecipio  tibi  ne  in  his  rebus  Sancti 

more  cnrioos  is  the  way  in  which  Gregory  Edmundi  aliquid  appetas,  nisi  id  ab  ante- 

speiks  of  the  King ;  "  Guilielmom  Regem,  cessoribus  tuis  appetitum  fuisse  certis  docu- 

carissimum  et  unicam  filium  sanctae  Ro-  mentis  ostendas." 

maoz  EcdesisB,   precibus   nostris   et  vice        *  W.   Thorn,  X  Scriptt.    1 790.      "A 

DOitri   super    his    admonere  dilectionem  tempore    enim    beati   Papae  G^regorii    ac 

▼estnun  precamur,  et  ne  Arfasti  vanis  per-  sancti  patris  Augustini  ....  haec  illius 

nasionibus  acquiescat,  in  quo  sua  singularis  summae    matris   ecclesianim  specialis  filia 

pradentia  supra  modimi  diminuta  et  con-  et  spiritualis  alumna  regniAnglorum  coeno- 

tiacta  ab  omnibus  cognoscitur."  biali  dignitate  et  monachili  religione  pri- 

*  Epp. Lanfr.  26  (Giles,  i.  47).     "Post-  mari&  grati&  omnipotentis  Dei,  qui  liber- 

positis  aleis,  ut  majora  taceam,  ludisque  tate  vult  filios  suos  frui  et  non  ut  fiat  cum 

iaBcoIaribus,  qaibus  per  totam  diem  va'sire  seryis  tributarii,  ac  sanctione  sancti  patris 

diceris,    divinas   litteras  lege,   decretisque  Gregorii  cseterorumque  Romanorum  ponti- 

Romanornm  Pontificum  sacrisque  canoni-  ficum   necnon    beati   Augustini,   omnique 

bos  pnedpoe    studium    impende."     This  ecclesiastici  pace  honore  ac  Ubertate  usa 

letter  is  headed  "  Lanfrancas  Hereberto,"  est,  nee  ullus  unquam  prssuUm  sive  ali^ 

hat  u  Herbert  Losinga  did  not  become  persona  eam  inquietare  ausa  est." 
Bbhop  till  109 1,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
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monastery.*  On  the  death  of  Scotland,  which  did  not  happen  till  after 
the  death  of  the  Conqueror  (1088),  the  Primate  went  still  further.  He 
gave  the  abbatial  benediction  to  a  certain  Guy,  who  must  have  been 
nominated  either  by  himself  or  by  the  new  King.'  He  then  went  to 
Saint  Augustine's,  strengthened  by  the  secular  arm  in  the  person  of 
Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,'  and  required  the  brethren  to  receive  Guy  as 
their  Abbot.  On  their  refusal  the  Archbishop  installed  Guy  by  his 
own  authority,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  church.* 
The  mass  of  the  monks  seceded,  like  the  Roman  Commons,  and 
found  their  Sacred  Mount  near  the  church  of  Saint  Mildthryth.*  But 
as  the  hour  came  which  was  commonly  spent  in  the  refectory,  the 
more  part  of  them,  pressed  by  hunger,  gave  in  and  submitted  to  Guy 
as  their  Abbot.*  But  on  those  who  resisted  the  hand  of  the  Primate 
was  heavy,  JSlfwine  the  Prior  and  others  were  condemned  to  terms 
of  imprisonment  of  different  degrees  of  length  and  severity,^  and  one, 
who  confessed  a  design  to  kill  the  new  Abbot,  was  publicly  scourged 
and  expelled  from  the  city.  This  man  bore  the  Scottish  name  of 
Columban,  and  the  only  other  person  mentioned  by  name,  besides  the 
Prior  JSlfwine,  is  an  English  iEIfred.*    This  certainly  looks  as  if 

^  W.  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1791.  "Lanfran-  pertinacic,  ad  Lanfrancnm  misenmt,  et  ci 

cus  . . .  banc  ecclesiam  apostolicam  persequi  omnem  obedientiam  promisemnt     Quibos 

ihcepit,  et  dominium  quod  super  earn  juste  continuo  pepercit,  mandans  ut  redirent,  et 

habere  non  potuit,  ut  aliquo  modo  obtineret  professionem  suam  prsefiito  Abbtti  se  ser- 

per  se  et  suos  complices  machinari  non  de-  .vaturos  sacramento  confirmarent.     Itaqae 

ttitit.   Hie  ergo  postquam  aliquot  annts  dig-  redierunt,   et  se   deincept   fore  fideles  et 

nitate  archiepiscopali  functus  est,  Abbatem  obedientes  Widoni    Abbati   toper   corpus 

Scotlandum  quasi  in  magnae  amicitiae  fami--  beati  Aogustini  juraverant."    Compare  the 

liaritatem,  sibi  in  dolo  associayit,  ut  sab  momentary  and  partial  submission  of  the 

Qmbr&  hujus  mutuae  dilectionis  quod  sxpius  Fellows    of  Magdalen   College  in   1687. 

optabat  cclerius  adipisceretur.  Erantautem  Macaulay,  ii.  399.     It  docs  not   appear 

quasi  compatriotae/'  &c.  whether  the  dinner^our,  which  has  bcfixv 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.     *'Widonem  ec-  now    influenced   parliamentary    dirisioos, 

desise   Sancti   Augustini  Abbatem    .    .   .  had  the  same  effect  at  Oxford  wbidi  k 


CautuariflB  in  sede  metropoli  examinarit  had  at  Canterbury. 

atque  sacravit."  *  lb.     **  Priorem  ejutdem  ecdetUB,  00- 

'  lb.    *'  Associato  sibi  Odone  Baiocensi  mine  ^Ifwinum,  et  alios  qaos  voluit,  eepit : 

Episcopo,  fratre  Regis,  qui  tunc  Cantuariam  et  Cantuariam  claustrali  costodiA  terrandof 

venerat."  protinus  transmisit ;  eos  vero  qui  fortiors 

^  lb.     '*  Venit  itaque  Lanfrancus,  addn-  et  caput  scandali  ezttiterant  in  castcUum 

cens  Abbatem,  et  quum  monachos  pertina-  duel,  ibique  in  carcere  custodiri  pnscepit. 

citer  videret  resistere,  nee  ei  velle  parere  .  •  .  Qui  vero  remanserant  cepit  Lanfrancus, 

.  .  .  LanfVancus  cum  suis  Abbatem  bonori-  et  per  ecclesias  AngliaB  divisit,  constrinzit, 

fice  introductum  in  sede  locavit,  et  eccle-  donee  eos  obedientiam  profiteri  coegtt.'* 

siam  commendavit."  *  lb.     "  ^luredum,  unum  ex  lOis,  vm- 

'  lb.     "Quum  omnibus    rite   peractts  gantem  fagiendo  cepit,   et  Cantuaiiae   oa 

domum  rediret,  nuntiatum  est  ei  monachos  sede  metropoli,  cum  quibusdam  sociis  illios^ 

qui  exierant  tub  castro,  secus  ecdesiam  qui  Abbati  malum  moliti  sunt,  fem>  com- 

SanctsB  Miltrudflc,  consedisse."  peditos,  multis  diebus  rigorem  ordinis  in 

*  lb.    '*  Hor&  autem  refectionis,  quum  daustro  discere  fedt."     The  affiUr  «f  Co* 

esttrirent  plures    ex  iis,    poenitentes    sus  lumban  happened   the  next  y«r.      His 
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nadonal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  jealousies  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter.^  And  it  looks  the  more  so  as,  when  the  dispute  went  on 
after  the  death  of  Lanfranc  (1089),  the  monks  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Abbot  were  vigorously  supported  by  the  men  of  the  city." 

But  besides  the  changes  made  in  the  older  houses,  this  was  also  an 
age  in  which  many  new  monastic  foundations  arose.  Of  the  King's 
own  g^eat  foundation  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the  Norman  nobles 
who  had  been  so  zealous  for  the  foundation  of  monasteries  in  their 
own  country'  carried  on  the  same  work  on  the  lands  which  they  won 
in  England.  In  the  next  Chapter  I  shall  have  to  mention  several 
instances  in  which  wholly  new  foundations  arose,  or  in  which  secular 
canons  were  displaced  to  make  room  for  monks  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  famous  of  William's  followers.  Some  followed  the  ancient  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict,  while  others,  above  all  William  of  Warren  and 
Gundrada  in  their  great  foundation  at  Lewes,  brought  in  the  reformed 
usages  of  Cluny.*  But  one  foundation  of  this  age  deserves  special 
mention,  as  being  the  work  of  an  Englishman  who  was  evidently  high 
in  the  favour  not  only  of  William  the  Conqueror  but  of  his  successors. 
This  was  the  Climiac  Priory  of  Bermondsey,  the  foundation  of 
iElfwine,  a  citizen  of  London,  who,  in  the  local  Annals,  bears  the 
title  of  aid}  Domesday  records  the  new  and  beautiful  church 
which  the  Commissioners  found  there,  but  the  house  of  Bermondsey 
does  not  appear  in  the  Survey  as  possessed  of  any  lands.'  New 
benefactors,  among  them  William  Rufus  himself,  bestowed  gifts  in 
various  parts  of  England.  And  at  last,  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  a 
nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  William,  once  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Mortain, 
took  the  habit  of  religion  within  its  walls.  The  Priory  in  process  of 
time  became  an  Abbey.'    Its  Annals  form  part  of  our  materials  for 

pQoidiBiefit  is  thus  described ;   **  Pneceph  is  an   "  Aluainns   pnefectos    regis/'   who 

itiqiie  Lanfinncns  ut  ante  portas  beati  Au«  holds  lands  in  Bedfordshire, 
gostini,  spectante  populo,  ligaretur  nudus,         *  Ann.  Berm.  108a.     **  Hoc  anno  Alui- 

flagellis  afficeretur,  deinde,  praectso  capitio^  nus  Cild,  civis  Londonis,  fundator  monas- 

ab  ube  pelleretur."  terii    monachonim  Sancti     Salvatoris    de 

*  See  Hook,  Archbishops,  ii.  159.  Bermondesey&,exlicenti&regiadediteisdem 
'  The  story  is  giren  at  length  in  the  monachis  qui  venerunt  in  Angliam  in  anno 

Winchester  Appendix.      The  Abbot   was  secundo  Willelmi  regis  Rufi  secundi  diversos 

Dcailj  killed;  the  refractory  monks  were  redditus  in   civitate  LoudonisB,  anteqoam 

scourged ;  as  for  the  dtizens,  '*  cives,  qui  idem  rex  Willelmus  secundus  dedit  mane- 

Abbatis  curiam  armat&  manu  intraverant,  rium  de  Bermondeseye."     As  London  is 

capti ;  et  qui  se  ab  ejus  impugnatione  pur-  not  surreyed  in  Domesday,  this  accounts 

gare  noo  poterant  oculos  amiseruot."  for  the  Priory  not  appearing  there ;  Ber- 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  mondsey   itself  appears  ($3)  as  a   royal 

*  On  the  Cluniac  Order,  and  its  intro-  lordship  which  had  been  held  by  Earl 
ductioQ  into  England,  see  Monasticon  Harold,  and  it  is  added,  "ibi  nova  et 
Aagl.  V.  I,  7a.  pulchra  ecclesia.'*    See  Ann.  Berm.  1083. 

M  do  not  profess  to  identify  this  ^If-  iBlfwine  died  in  109a. 
wine  for  certain  among  various  bearers  of  '  Ann.  Berm.  I399. 
that  name  in  Domesday.    In  ai8  fr  there 
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the  English  history  of  several  centuries,  but  there  is  no  monastic 
house  of  which  all  traces  have  now  more  utterly  passed  away  than 
this  foundation  of  a  London  citizen,  who  learned,  by  what  means 
we  know  not,  to  hold  his  own  in  the  days  of  bondage. 

The  mention  of  the  various  monastic  houses,  some  of  which  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  series  of  Councils  held  by  Lanfranc,  has  led 
me  away  from  the  succession  of  the  Councils  themselves.     In  one  of 
them,  held  nine  years  after  William's  first  entry  into  England  (1075), 
a  measure  was  taken  which  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
later  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  which  is  still  more  important 
as  an  illustration  of  its  earlier  state.     This  was  the  decree  by  virtue  of 
which  several  of  the  Bishopricks  of  England  were  removed  from  their 
former  seats,  which  in  some  cases  were  small  and  insignificant  places, 
to  cities  of  greater  importance.   This  was  a  decree  which  could  hardly 
have  been  needed  in  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Italy,  and  it  points  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  England  and  that  of  conti- 
nental countries  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
in  each.      As  usual,  differences  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were 
owing  to  dififerences  in  social  and  political  condition.     When  Christi- 
anity was  first  preached  in  the  Romanized  lands  of  the  West,  it  was, 
just  as  during  its  still  earlier  preaching  in  the  East,  mainly  preached 
to  and  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.   How  slow  the  Gospel 
was  in  reaching  the  dwellers  in  the  open  country  is  plain  fi-om  the 
name  oi  pagan  or  countryman  being  familiarily  used  to  express  those 
who  clave  to  the  gods  of  the  elder  faith.*     Under  the  Roman  muni- 
cipal system,  hardly  less  than  among  the  commonwealths  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  city  was  the  hearth  and  home  and  centre  of  all  public  and 
private  life.     In  such  a  state  of  things  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
and  divisions  could  hardly  fail  to  conform  themselves  to  the  existing 
civil  arrangements  and  divisions.    The  seats  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
were  naturally  fixed  in  the  same  spots  as  the  seats  of  temporad 
authority;  the  limits  of  two  jurisdictions  were  marked  by  the  same 
boundaries,  and  the  Bishop  had  his  almost  exclusive  home  in  the  city 
from  which  he  took  his  name.     An  ecclesiastical  map  of  France,  as 
the  dioceses  stood  before  modem  changes,  faithfully  reproduces  the 
map  of  Roman  Gaul.'    But  when,  in. the  case  of  Britain,  the  Gospel 

^  Our  Tentonic  word  hal^en,  ktathen,  heath  or  wilderness,  as  opposed  to  the  mao 

Heide,  has  an  origin  closely  analogous,  but  both  of  the   city  and  of  the  cultirated 

not  quite  identical.    The  distinction  points  land. 

to  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  '  The  changes  made  in  the  episcopal 

Teutonic   and   the    Romain'zed    lands    of  arrangements,  chiefly  of  southern  Gaul,  in 

which  I  am  speaking  in  the  next.     The  the  fourteenth  century  must  be  remembered, 

idolater  is  not  the  paganus^  the  man  of  as  well  as  those  made  in  the  nineteenth  and 

the  country  as  opposed  to  the  man  of  the  a  few  in  intermediate  times.     The  earlier 

city ;  he  is  the  hetuhtn,  the  man  of  the  changes  consisted  chiefly  in  the  dirision  of 
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was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  West,  accepted  by  a  land  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Empire,  its  preachers  had  to  deal  with  a  wholly  different 
social  and  political  state.  In  this  aspect,  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic 
portions  of  the  island  may  be  classed  together.  In  neither  were  the 
cities  dominant,  and  in  both  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  adapted 
themselves  to  this  fact.^  The  Bishop  did  not  become,  in  the  almost 
exclusive  sense  in  which  he  did  in  the  Romanized  lands,  the  Bishop 
of  the  city ;  in  some  dioceses  there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  called 
a  city  at  alL  The  extent  of  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction  was  marked  out 
by  the  extent  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  some  King  or  Ealdor- 
man,  but,  like  the  King  or  Ealdorman,  he  was  essentially  the  Bishop, 
not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district  or  rather  of  a  tribe.  Hence,  both  in 
England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  the  titles  of  Bishops 
were  for  a  long  time  niore  commonly  territorial  or  tribal  than  local, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Celtic  Bishopricks  the  territorial  style 
is  kept  on  to  this  day.'  The  Bishop  had  indeed  his  see,  his  Bishop- 
stool,  his  ordinary  dwelling,  in  some  parti  ular  church  of  his  diocese. 
This  ^^as  his  cathedral  church,  the  church  which  was  specially  his 
own,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  monks  or  canons  who  were  his 
immediate  companions  and  fellow-workers.  But  this  his  special  home 
was  not  always  placed  in  the  greatest  town  in  his  diocese.  In  some 
cases,  as  at  Saint  David's  and  Lindisfarn,  the  seat  of  the  Bishoprick 
seems  to  have  been  designedly  placed  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  if  it 
were  rather  meant  to  be  the  place  of  the  pastor's  occasional  retreat 
from  his  more  active  duties  than  to  be  the  constant  centre  of  them. 
This  state  of  things  went  on  at  least  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Then  it  was  that  the  see  of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  translated 
to  what  speedily  became  the  city  and  fortress  of  Durham.'  But 
Ealdhun  created  church  and  city  by  a  single  act,  and  his  probable 
motive  was  the  greater  safety  of  the  site  which  he  chose.  The 
systematic  removal  of  Bishopricks  from  smaller  towns  to  greater 
belongs  to  a  later  time. 

This  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Bishops  was  no  doubt 
reckoned  in  foreign  eyes  among  those  errors  of  the  barbarous 
islanders  which  it  was  the  mission  of  William  to  reform.  The 
beginning  of  change,  in  this  respect  as  in  most  others,  showed 
itself  in  tibe  days  of  Eadward.    The  same  feeling  which  shows  itself  in 

<lioccses,    as    the  last   changes    consisted  ricks  as  thej  appeared  when  they  had  as- 

chiefly  in  their  union.     Several  churches,  sumed  an  intelligible  territorial  shape. 
as  Toulouse,  Alby,  and  Paris,  have  also         '  It  is  so  with  the  Bishopricks  of  Meath, 

Ixen  at  different  times  raised  from  diocesan  Ossory,  Galloway,  Ross,  Argyll,  the  Isles, 

to  metropolitan  rank.  Caithness,    and    Sodor    and   Man.     The 

^  Far  be  it  from  rae  to  plunge  into  the  Scandinavian  Bishoprick  of  Orkney  follows 

myjterics  of  cariy  Celtic  ecclesiastical  his-  the  same  rule.     See  vol.  ii.  Appendix  M. 
to7.  Coarbs,  Lay  Abbots,  and  what  not.        '  See  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
I  speak  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Bishop- 
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the  decree  of  Lanfranc's  Council  shows  itself  also  in  Leofric's  transla- 
tion of  the  united  sees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  the  great 
city  of  Exeter.^  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  change,  as  well  as 
the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  internal  constitution  of  his 
church,  was  prompted  by  his  Lotharingian  education.  Under  William 
and  his  successor  a  long  series  of  changes  of  the  same  kind  were 
made.  In  a  Council  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  London'  (1075),  it  was 
ordered,  with  the  King's  sanction,  that  episcopal  sees  should  be 
removed  from  villages  or  small  towns  to  cities.'  Three  Bishop- 
ricks  were  at  once  removed  by  virtue  of  this  decree.  The  Lotha- 
ringian Hermann,  who  had  united  the  sees  of  Sherborne  and 
Ramsbury,  now  followed  the  example  of  Leofric,  and  removed 
(107 5-1 07 8)  the  seat  of  the  united  diocese  to  the  hill-fortress  of 
the  elder  Salisbury.*  The  choice  of  such  a  position  was  strange, 
and  its  evil  consequences  were  felt  till  the  day  when  Richard  Poore 
(1221)  came  down  from  the  hill  into  the  plain  and,  like  Ealdhuh^ 
founded  at  once  a  church  and  a  city  which  supplanted  their  elder 
neighbours.^  Hermann,  old  as  he  was,  began  vigorously  to  build 
a  church  on  the  umpromising  spot  which  he  had  chosen;  but  he 
only  began,  and  he  left  his  work  (1078)  to  be  finished  by  his  successor, 
the  famous  Osmund  (io78>io99),  a  name  renowned  in  liturgical 
history.'  At  the  same  time  Stigand  of  Selsey  removed  the  seat  of 
the  South-Saxon  Bishoprick  from  the  site  which  iEthelwealh  had 
granted  to  Wilfrith '  to  the  town,  once  the  Roman  Regnum,  which 
had  taken  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  Saxon  conquerors  in 
Britain.  Cissa  the  son  of  iBlle,  one  of  the  destroyers  of  Ande- 
rida,^  had  given  his  name  to  Cissanceaster  or  Chichester,  a  city 
which  has  retained  its  episcopal  rank  ever  since  the  days  of  Sti- 
gand.   Here  again  the  choice  seems  strange,  at  least  if  the  central 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  ^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  ai6 ;  toL  it  p.  271. 

«  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  66*    All  the  »  Ann.  Wav.  121 7.     **  Ricardas  .... 

Bishops   of  England   were    present,  save  cnjus    consilio    et    auxilio    nova    ccclesia 

Walcher  of  Durham,  who  had  a  canonical  Saresberiae  novo  in  loco  incepta  est,  ec- 

excuse   for  absence.    Rochester  was  va-  clesi&  veteri  infra  castelli  moenia  sit&  prius 

cant.  ^ractH  atque  snbmot&.'*    Richard  became 

'lb.  67.      "Ex    decretis    summohim  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1 217.     The  actual 

pontiiicum  Damasi  et  Lconis,  necnon  ex  building  of  the  church  began  in  1 3^  t ;  see 

conciliis  Sardicensi  et  Laodicensi,  in  quibns  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  in  anno, 

prohibetur  episcopales  sedes  in  villis   ex-  •  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.    183.     He 

-sistere,  concessnm  «st  regift  munificenti&  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  excellent  state  of 

et  synodali  anctoritate  episcopis  de  villis  the  church  of  Salisbury  during   the   ad- 

transire  ad  civttates,  Herimanno  de  Siia-  ministration  of  Osmund.    Hermann's  deadi 

burn&  ad  Serisberiam,  Stigando  de  Selengeo  is  recorded  in  the  Ghronicies  linder   the 

ad  Cicestrum,  Petro  de  Lidtfelde  ad  Ces-  year  1078,  with  the  description  winch  I 

trum.'*     Florence  must  be  mistaken  when  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  «7i. 

(1070)  he  makes  the  removal  of  the  see  ^  Bseda,  Hist.  Eccles.  tv.  13, 

to  Salisbury  happen  before  the  conseoation  *  See  vol.  iti.  p.  <a69. 
of  Lanfranc. 
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portion  of  the  city  was  to  be  at  all  thought  of  as  well  as  its  size.' 
The  third  see  which  was  forsaken  was  that  of  Lichfield,  the  seat 
of  the  holy  Ceadda.  To  modern  eyes  few  episcopal  sites  in  Eng- 
land are  more  attractive  than  that  where,  after  aU  the  havoc  wrought 
by  war  and  barbarism,  the  three  spires  still  rise  in  all  their  grace 
above  the  silver  pool  at  their  feet.  But  few  places  were  further 
removed  than  Lichfield  from  the  continental  ideal  of  an  episcopal 
dty.'*  Instead  of  the  church  crowning  the  highest  point  of  a  great 
city  like  Bourges  or  Le  Mans,  a  smaJl  town  had  gathered  itself 
outside  the  episcopd  precinct,  as  it  had  gathered  itself  outside  the 
monastic  precinct  at  Crowland  and  Evesham.  Such  a  site  was  at 
once  condemned,  and  by  virtue  of  the  new  decree,  Peter  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  (107  2-1085)  moved  his  dwelling-place  to  William's  last 
conquest  of  Chester,  and  placed  his  throne  in  the  minster  of  Saint 
John  without  the  walls  of  the  city.'  But  this  change  was  not  a  lasting 
one;  the  next  Bishop,  Robert  of  Limesey  (1086-1 117),  again  removed 
the  see  to  Earl  Leofric's  minster  at  Coventry.*  He  is  said  to  have 
been  instigated  to  the  step  by  the  vast  wealth  and  splendour  of 
tiat  house,  which  he  wished  to  make  his  own  by  annexing  the 
Abbey  to  his  Bishoprick."     We  learn,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Pri- 

*  Wni.  Mahn.  Oest.  Pont  305.    **  Sti-  above,  p.  209. 
laadot,    a    Willelmo    Rege     ibi     factus         I  gather  from  Lanfranc's  letter  to  Pope 

epiflcopos,  mutayit   tedem   in    Cicestram,  Alexander  (Giles,  i.  3  a)  that  Peter's  Cng- 

dkecesis  vast   civitatem,  prope  mare,  ubi  iish    predecessor    Leofwine  was    excom- 

•ntiquitos    et    Sancti  Petri    mouasterium  municated   for    being    married,    and    for 

et  coogregatio   fiierat    sanctimoniaUum.'*  refusing  to  appear  at  a  Synod,  and  that 

Compare    the    removal   of  the  nuns    of  he  then  resigned  his  Bishoprick.  But  there 

Exeter  bj  Leofric,  vol.  ii.  p.   54.     One  is  no  distinct  mention  of  this  either  in  the 

wondeis  that  Stigand  did  not  fix  his  see  Oesta  Pontificum  or  in  the  local  History. 
tt  Lewes,  where  Uie  great  Priory  of  Saint         *  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  309.     **  At 

hncras,  the    foundation   of  William   of  vero  successor  ejus  Rotbertus  iterum  sedem 

Wiiren  and  Gundrada  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  433)»  in    Coventreiam   migravit."     See  vol.   ii. 

aroie  soon   after..    See    the    Bermondsey  p. '277.    He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  splen- 

Aaoak,  1077.  'i.ooi  and  wealth  of  the  monastery.    Some 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont,  of  his  expressions  (Gest.  Pont.  310,  Gest. 
307)  thus  describes  the  j^ace ;  **  Licitfeld  Reg.  iv.  341)  are  remarkable.  In  the 
est  villa  exigna  in  pago  Statfordensi,  longe  Gesta  Regum  he  clearly  wishes  to  imply 
\  frequentia  urbium.  Nemorota  circa  regio,  that  there  was  no  lawful  removal  of  the 
timtus  aqusB  propter  fluit.  Ecclesia  an-  sec  to  Coventry ;  **  Quinetiam  moritunis, 
gusto  situ  erat,  antiquorum  virorum  medi-  parvifaeittu  seita  eoHonum  quibvs  niieitur 
ocritatem  et  abstinentiam  prttferens.  Locus  forUiJices  in  tuts  sedilnu  tepJiri  d*here,  non 
pndeodus  nostri  sevi  episcopis,  in  quo  epi-  apod  Cestram,  sed  apud  Coventreiam  se 
scopaits  dignitas  diversari  deberet.  Ibi,  tnmulatum  in  prccepit;  suA  opintone  re- 
nt pTBdictnm  est,  nnctisstmus  Cedda  et  linquens  successuris  non  indebitum  calom- 
ledit  et  obiit."  niandi,  sed  quasi  jus  legitimum  viudicandi." 

'  lb.  309.    "  In  e&dem  dvitate,  ut  dixi,  The  words  in  Italics  are  left  out   in  the 

fcdt  Petrus  episcopus  sedem  in  eccleti&  Oesta    Pontificum.      Robert    appears    in 

Sancti  Petri,  potitis  paucolis   canonids."  Orderic  (671  A)  as  **  Robertus  de  Limesia 

There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  the  Merciorum  Episcopus." 
chudi  Bkeant  is  that  of  Saint  John ;  see        *  Will.  Mabn.  Gest.  Poat.  310.    **  Hoc 
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mate  himself,  that  the  way  in  which  Robert  took  possession  par- 
took strongly  of  the  nature  of  a  raid  or  a  storm.  Lanfranc,  who 
kept  up  a  diligent  correspondence  with  his  suffragans  and  rebuked 
them  sharply  on  occasion,  rebukes  Robert  with  special  sharpness, 
not  only  for  his  irreverent  treatment  of  his  own  metropolitan  letters,' 
but  also  for  his  dealings  with  the  monks  of  Coventry.  He  had 
entered  their  dormitory  by  force ;  he  had  broken  open  their  chests, 
taken  away  their  horses  and  other  property,  pulled  down  their  houses 
and  carried  off  the  materials  to  his  manors,  and  lasdy,  quartered  him- 
self and  his  following  on  the  monastery  for  eigh^  days.'  Restitution  is 
ordered  ;  yet  Coventry  remained  the  head  church  of  the  diocese,'  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century  Chester  seems  to  have  been  well  nigh 
forgotten  as  an  episcopal  see.  The  churches  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field were  now  acknowledged  as  joint  seats  of  the  Bishoprick  of  north- 
western Mercia.*  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  swept  away 
Coventry  (1539);  modern  arrangements  (1836)  have  even  removed 
the  city  into  another  diocese,  and  the  old  home  of  Ceadda  is  now  again, 
as  it  was  in  the  earliest  times,  the  only  seat  of  his  successors. 

But  these  three  changes,  made  by  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Council  of  London,  were  not  the  only  changes  of  the  kind  which  were 
made  during  this  reign  and  the  following  one.  First  of  all,  Remigius, 
the  monk  of  Fecamp,  the  Prelate  of  Dorchester,  the  man  of  small 
statjire  but  of  lofty  soul,*  removed  (1085)  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  rule 

Rotbertus  inhians  ex  ipsis  ecclesiae  gazis  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  311)  "magnanun  apad 

accepit,  tinde  Regis  occupationes  falleret,  Licetfeld  aBdificationum  inchoator  exstitit.'* 

unde  Romanonim  ayiditati  irreperet."  So  we  read  in  the  local  Histoiy  (Ang.  Sac. 

^  Epp.  LanTr.  3  a  (Giles,  i.  51).     "Lit-  i.  443)  of  the  great  things  done  at  Lichfield 

teras  ante  paucos  dies  tibi  transmisi,  et  eas  in  the   next  age   by   Roger  of  Clinton, 

vix   susceptas  legcre    despexisti,  et  cum  Bishop  from  1128  to    1 148.     From  the 

magnft  indignatione,  sicut  mihi  dictum  est,  election  of  his  successor,  Walter  Dordeot, 

super  quoddam  sedile  eas  projecisti."  the  agreement  or    disagreement    of    the 

'  lb.  **  Clamorem  fecerunt  ad  me  tam  Canons  of  Lichfield  and  monks  of  Coven- 
abbas  quam  monachi  ejus,  quod  dormi-  try  in  the  election  of  the  Bishop  is  carefoUy 
torium  eorum  per  vim  introisti,  areas  eorum  noted,  without  any  mention  of  the  Canons 
fregisti,  et  equos  et  omnes  proprietates  of  Chester.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
quas  habebant  rapuisti.  Insuper  domos  momentary  substitution  of  Canons  for 
eorum  destruxisti,  et  materias  eamm  ad  monks  at  Coventry  by  Bishop  Hugh  No- 
tuas  villas  asportari  praecepistL  In  ipso  nant  in  11 90,  a  subject  on  which  Richard 
quoque  coenobio  cum  familiU  tuft,  consu-  of  the  Devizes  (65,  ^^  is  very  eloquent 
mens  bona  monachorum,  octo  diemm  See  also  Ang.  Sac.  i.  436. 
moram  fecisti."  Compare  also  the  ac-  •  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  313.  •'  Quod 
count  of  his  doings  given  by  William  of  eo  jocundius  erat,  quia  ipse  pro  exigniute 
Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  310.  corporis  pene  portentum  hominis  videbatnr. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Bishop  Rowland  Lee  Luctabatur  ezcellere  et  foris  eminere  ani- 

to  Lord  Cromwell  praying  for  the  pre-  mus,  eratque 

servation  of  the  church  of  Coventry,  Mon.  Gratior  exiguo  veniens  e  corpore  virtns  ; 

Angl.  iii.  199.  quem  ideo  natura  compegisse  putaretnr,  ut 

^  Lichfield   was    not   wholly   forgotten  sciretur  beatissimum  ingeniom  in  misenimo 

even  under  Robert  of  Limesey,  who  (Will,  corpore    habitare    posse/*    So   Henry   of 
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to  the  lordliest  spot  within  his  diocese.  He  forsook  the  old  home  of 
Biiinus  by  the  winding  Thames,  guarded  by  its  Roman  dykes  and 
looking  up  at  the  mighty  hill  fort  of  Sinodun.^  He  placed  his  church 
and  throne  among  yet  prouder  relics  of  early  times,*  side  by  side  with 
the  castle  which  was  already  rising  to  curb  the  haughty  burghers  of 
wealthy  and  famous  LincoliL*  He  there  constituted  his  chapter  after 
the  same  model  as  that  of  York  and  the  other  great  secular  churches 
of  the  time,  that  of  Rouen,  we  are  told,  being  his  special  and  imme- 
diate model.*  He  founded  the  usual  dignities  with  twenty-one  prebends, 
a  number  afterwards  largely  increased  by  the  Bishops  who  followed 
him,  and,  it  would  seem,  divided  his  diocese  into  seven  archdea- 
conries.^  But  in  filling  up  the  chief  places  he  seems  wholly  to  have 
favoured  his  own  countrymen.  In  a  list  of  his  dignitaries  and 
Archdeacons,  given  by  one  who  had  known  them  all,  there  are  only 
two  who  can  by  any  possibility  be  English.*  While  Remigius  was  thus 
building  and  organizing  his  church  of  Lincoln,  Herfast  of  Elmham 
translated  (1078)  the  see  of  the  East-Angles  to  Thetford,  the  town 
so  famous  and  so  unlucky  in  the  Danish  wars.''  His  next  successor 
but  one  was  the  famous  Herbert  (1091-1119),  who  has  left  behind 
him  so  mixed  a  character  and  so  ambiguous  a  surname,  and  who 
stands  charged  with  buying  the  Bishoprick  of  William  Rufus,  and 
of  obtaining  the  Abbacy  of  the  New  Minster  for  his  father  in  the 
like  simoniacal  fashion.^     In  after  times  he  repented,  confessed  his 

HoDtingdoa,  De  Mondi  Cont.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  695.     "  Septem    autem    archidiaconos 

U.695.   **Erat  siquidem  statura  parvus  sed  septem  proTindis  quibus  praecrat  Remigius 

ctvde  magnos  colore  fiiscus  sed  operibus  imposuit."     The  seven  are  Lincoln,  Cam- 

rcDostns."  bridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Hertford,  North- 

'  Henijr  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptt.  p.  Bsed.  hampton,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Buckingham, 

312  fr)  pves  his  reasons;    **  Quum  episco-  and  Bedford. 

patns  ille  major  omnibus  Angliae  a  Tamesi  *  *'  Alfredus**  was  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 

usque  ad   Humbram    duraret,   molestum  and  *'A]uredusPaivus"  of  Buckingham,  but 

Tisom  est  episcopo  quod  in  ipso  termino  this  is  just  one  of  the  names  which  are 

episcopate  sedes  esset  episcopalis.  Displi-  doubtful. 

cebat  etiam  quod  urbs  ilia  modica  erat,  ^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  a  18,  234.     Chroa.  Pe- 

quum  in  eodem  episcopatu  dvitas  claris-  trib.  1085.    His  diocese  goes  in  the  Chro- 

sima  Lincolniae  dignior  sede  episcopali  vide-  nicle  by  the  name  of  Norfolk.     On  the 

retor.**  translation  to  Thetford,  see  Gervase,  1654. 

'  See  above,  p.  140.  William  of  Mahnesbury  (Gest.  Pont  150) 

'  Flor.  Wig.   1093.     "  Remigius,   qui,  gives  an  odd  reason  for  the  change ;  **  Ne 

liccntia  regis  Willielmi  senioris,  episcopalem  nihil  fedsse  videretur,  ut  sunt  Normanni 

sedem  dc  DorcaceastrA  mutarent  ad  Lin-  famsB  in  futurum  studiosissimi." 

^coliaam."    So  Gervase,  1 654.  'Florence,  1094.     "  Hereberhtus,   qui 

^  Gir.  Camb.  Vit.  £p.  Line.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  coenominabatur  Losinga,  quod  ei  ars  adu- 

415.    **  Constituti  vero  ecclesi&  et  stabi-  latioais  nuper  egerat,  ex  priore  Fescamni  et 

liter  coDocatA  juzta  ritum  Rothomagensis  ex  abbate  Ramesise,  empto  prsesulatu.  The- 

ecclcsie,  qoam  sibi  in  singulis  quasi   ex-  odfordensis    ecclesie    factus    est    episco* 

ttnplar  elegerat   et  prsfecerat,  canonicos  pus,  patre  too  Roberto  ejusdem  cognominis 

vigimi  et  unum  statim  adhibuit,  datis  prst-  in  abbatiam  Wintoniae  intniso.'*     This  is 

b^dis,"  etc  copied  by  William  of  Mahnesbury  (Gest. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  De  Mnnd.  Cont.  Ang.  Sac.  Reg.  iv.  338),  where  he  adds  some  details. 
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sins  at  Rome,  and  came  back  to  do  great  things  in  his  own  dio- 
cese. He  removed  his  see  yet  again.  He  chose  as  his  dwelling 
the  Eastern  rival  of  Exeter  and  Lincohi,  and  raised  the  rich  and 
populous  Norwich  to  the  rank  of  a  city.*  He  there  began  the  vast 
minster  which  yet  remains,  whose  size  and  stateUness  struck  men 
with  amazement  even  in  that  day  of  great  works,  and  he  filled  it 
with  monks  diligent  in  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  of  their  order.^ 
Lastly,  but  not  tiU  the  Great  William  was  no  more,  another  foreign 
Prelate  was  found  to  undo  the  work  of  Gisa  in  the  Bishoprick  of 
Somerset.  John,  a  learned  physician  from  Tours'  (1088-1 122),  was  the 
successor  of  the  reforming  Lotharingian.  He,  like  Peter  at  Lichfield, 
despised  his  litde  city  at  the  foot  of  Mendip.  He  swept  away  the 
works  of  his  predecessor,  and  left  the  Canons  of  Wells  in  the  poverty 
firom  which  his  predecessor  had  raised  them.  He  then  moved  his 
throne  (1088)  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Bath ;  the  line  of  inde- 
pendent Abbots  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Bishops ;  and  John  himself 
ruled  alike  as  spiritual  and  temporal  lord  in  the  old  Roman  town 
which  had  beheld  the  crowning  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.* 

In  another  Council  held  at  Winchester,  in  the  year  following  that 
which  decreed  the  translation  of  the  Bishopricks  (April  ist,  1076),  a 
variety  of  canons  were  passed,  some  of  which  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  great  ecclesiastical  movement  which  was  going  on 
throughout  Europe.  We  must  never  forget  that,  while  Lanfranc  ruled 
at  Canterbury,  Hildebrand  ruled  at  Rome.  We  shall  presently  see 
that,  in  some  most  important  points,  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  had 
fallen  away  from  that  rigid  standard  of  perfection  in  Roman  eyes 
which  had  been  reached  by  the  monk  of  Bee."  Still  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  Lanfranc  is  the  legislation  of  Hildebrand,  only 
slightly  modified  and  with  a  little  of  its  overbearing  harshness 
softened  down.  The  two  main  objects  of  the  great  Pope,  two 
objects  which  in  his  idea  could  hardly  be  kept  asunder,  were  the 

in  verses  (Gest.  Pont.  151).  The  fact  that  remarks  that  he  endowed  his  monastery 

his  father  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  with  lands  that  he  had  himself  bought,  not 

himself  throws  some  doubt  on  its  mean-  with  lands  of  the  Bishoprick.     The  letters 

ing.  of  Herbert  were  published  along  with  thoic 

'  See  the  story  in  William  of  Malmes-  of  Osbert  of  Clare  and  ^thdmsr  of  Can- 
bury,  Gest.  Reg.  iv.  338 ;  Gest.  Pont.  151.  terbury  in  the  series  called  **  Scriptores 
On  Norwich,  see  above,  p.  43.  Monastici."     Brussels,  1846.     The  oanw 

'  Will.   Malms.  Gest.    Reg.    iv.    339.  Losinga  appears  in  the  Chronicle,  1094, 

"  Quifi  in  illius  facti  laudem  digne  pergat,  without  explanation,  uqder  the  form   of 

quod  tam  nobile  mimasterium   episcopus  "  Herbearde  Losange." 

non  muhum  pecuniosus  fuerit,  in  quo  nihil  *  On  John  of  Tours,  see  Gest.  PoDt. 

frustra  desideres,  vel  sBdificiorom  sublimlum  194;  HistorioJa,  22.    I  have  spoken  more 

specie,  vel  in  omamentorum  pulchritudine,  fully  of  Bath   and  Wells  matters  in   my 

vel  in  monachorum  religione  et  ad  om-  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  p.  35  et  ai. 

nes  seduU  caritate."    William  has  much  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

to  say  about  the  change  in  Herbert,  which  '  See  below,  p.  434. 
he  oddly  compares  to  that  of  Cuiio.    He 
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subjection  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  order,  animated  by  one  universal 
corporate  spirit,  and  cut  off  from  those  ties  of  citizenship  and 
kindred  which  bind  men  together  in  earthly  bonds.  The  great  means 
to  this  end  was  absolutely  to  forbid  marriage  to  the  clergy  of  every 
grade.  An  exaggerated  reverence  for  virginity  had  been  growing  up 
in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  it  reached  its  full  height  when 
Eadward  was  deemed  a  saint  for  his  real  or  supposed  breach  of  his 
first  duty  as  a  King.  This  feeling  fell  in  with  the  politic  views  of 
Gregory.  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  two  years  before  the  time  which 
we  have  reached  (March  9,  10,  1074)  in  our  English  narrative,  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  forbidden  more  strongly  than  it  had  ever 
been  forbidden  before ;  married  priests  were  commanded  to  separate 
from  their  wives,  and  the  laity  were  warned  that  the  sacraments 
lost  their  effect  when  administered  by  the  hands  of  men  who 
transgressed  this  new  and  stem  commandment.^  The  English  Council 
re-enacted  the  acts  of  that  of  Rome  in  a  considerably  milder  shape. 
In  England  and  in  other  Teutonic  lands,  no  less  than  in  the  Churches 
of  the  East,  the  habit  of  clerical  marriage  had  taken  far  too  deep  root 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  moment.  Lanfranc  set  to  work  warily.  He  drew 
a  distinction  which  was  afterwards  drawn  again  in  a  modified  shape  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  parochial  and  the  collegiate  clergy 
were  not  treated  exactly  according  to  the  same  measure.  The  Canons 
of  Cathedral  and  other  capitular  churches  were  first  dealt  with.  Of  the 
prevalence  of  marriage  among  this  class  we  have  already  seen  several 
instances.^  The  practice  was  of  course  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  reforming  Bishops  who  sought,  sometimes  to 
replace  their  Canons  by  actual  monks,  sometimes  to  bring  them  under 
the  intermediate  rule  of  Chrodegang.  To  the  capitular  clergy  then 
marriage  was  absolutely  forbidden,  without  reserve  or  exemption,  and 
those  who  were  already  married  were  called  on  to  separate  from  their 
wives.   The  decree  of  the  Synod  on  this  head  is  brief  and  pithy,  "  Let 

^  So  h  would  appear  from  the  theo-  Paris  in  his  greater  work  (ed.  Wats,  9),  but 

logical  argament  of  Sigeberht  (in  anno,  by  Matthew  Paris  himself  in  the  Historia 

Pcftz,  vi.  56a).     He  gives  the  decree  of  Anglorum  (i.   18)   the  theological  argu- 

the  Sjnod  thus;  ''Gregorius  Papa  cele*  ment  is  left  out.     See  Milman,  iiL  118. 

bcatt  synodo  simoniacos  anathematizavit,  Lambert  (1074,  p.  l63of  the  lesser  Perts) 

et  uzoratos  saccrdotes  a  divino  officio  re*  tells  us  how  the  decrees  were  received  in 

movit,  et  laids  missam  eorum  andire  inter-  Oermany,   and   how   **  vehementer  infre- 

dixit."    He    adds  that  this   was   **  novo  moit  tota  hxAo  clericoram,  hominem  plane 

ezempio  et,  ut  multis  visum  est,  incon-  horeticum  et   vesani   dogmatis  esse  da^ 

iidcnto  praejudido  contra  sanctonim  pa-  mitans."     The  chief  argument  was  that 

tram  sententiam,"  and  goes  on  to  argue  Hildebrand's  rule  was  fit  only  for  angeb 

dtat  the  unworthiness  of  ministers  hindereth  and  not  for  men,  and  that  the  German 

not  ^e  effect  of  the  sacraments.     He  is  clergy  were  men  and  not  angels, 
followed  by  Ralph  of  Diss  (X  Scriptt.  486),         '  See  especially    the    account    of   the 

Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  13),  and  by  the  Canons  of  Rochester  in  p.  370;  and  00 

Saint  Alban's  writer,  followed  by  Matthew  Waltham  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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no  Canon  have  a  wife."*  So  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  neither  allowed  nor  forbidden,  but  winked 
at,  the  parish  clergy  were  let  alone,  but  wives  and  children  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  within  either  cathedral  closes  or  academical  colleges.* 
So  now  a  milder  rule  was  applied  to  the  parochial  clergy  than  that 
which  was  brought  to  bear  on  their  collegiate  brethren.  Vested 
interests  at  least  were  respected.  It  was  distinctly  ordered  that  the 
married  priests  who  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  in  towns 
and  villages  should  not  be  called  on  to  leave  their  wives.'  This 
relaxation  of  the  edicts  of  Gregory  showed  the  practical  good  sense 
of  Lanfranc  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  but  it  amounted  to  giving 
up  the  point  as  a  matter  of  principle.  If,  as  Hildebrand  taught,  no 
saving  grace  could  be  bestowed  by  the  ministrations  of  a  married 
priest,  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  were  doomed  to  go  with- 
out valid  sacraments  for  years  to  come.  The  more  distant  future 
indeed  was  carefully  provided  for.  Those  priests  who  were  not  already 
married  were  strictly  forbidden  to  marry,,  and  the  Bishops  were  no 
less  strictly  warned  against  ordaining  married  men.*  And  other  rules 
were  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  the  laity,  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  Danish  custom,"  or  some  kindred  form  of  laxity,  still 
prevailed.  Men  were  forbidden  to  give  their  daughters  or  kinswomen 
in  marriage  without  the  blessing  of  the  Church.  They  were  warned 
that  such  unions  were  not  lawful  marriage,  but  mere  fornication.^ 
Other  provisions  had  reference  to  the  state  of  the  times  and  to  the  new 
legislation  by  which  William  had  separated  the  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  courts.''  It  was  ordaiped  that  no  priest  in  town  or  country 
should  have  any  burthens  laid  on  his  ecclesiastical  benefice  other  than 
the  living  had  been  charged  with  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward.*  Such 


'  Wilkins,  Concilia,!.  367.  "  Dccretum 
est  ut  nullas  canonicus  uxorem  habeat." 

'  See  Queen  Elizabeth's  order  prohibit- 
ing the  residence  of  women  in  colleges, 
printed  in  Archbishop  Parker's  Corre- 
spondence (edit.  Parker  Society),  p.  146. 
Her  Majesty  did  not  go  quite  so  deep  into 
the  matter  as  Hildebrand,  but  she  held, 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  when  **  chief 
governors,  prebendaries,  students,  &c.  do 
keep  particular  household  with  their  wives, 
children  and  nurses,  no  small  offence 
groweth  to  the  intent  of  the  founders  and 
of  the  quiet  and  orderly  profession  of  study 
and  learning." 

'  Concilia,  i.  367.  "  Decretum  est  ut 
.  .  .  sacerdotes  in  castellis  vd  in  vicis 
habitantes  habentes  uxores  non  cogantur 
ut  dimitunt" 

*  lb.    "Non  habentes  bterdicantur  ut 


habeant,  et  deinceps  caveant  episcopi  ut 
sacerdotes  vd  diaconos  non  prcsumant 
ordinare  nisi  prius  profiteantnr  ut  uxores 
non  habeant." 

*  On  this  I  have  spoken  more  at  length 
in  vol.  i.  p.  414.  In  the  next  Chapter  we 
shall  come  across  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  Ireland. 

*  Concilia,  i.  367.  **  Prseterea  statotom 
est  ut  nuUus  filiam  suam  vel  cognatam  det 
alicui  absque  beoedictione  sacerdotali;  si 
aliter  fecerit,  non  ut  legitimum  conjugium 
scd  ut  fomicatorium  judicabitur." 

^  See  above,  p.  241. 

*  Concilia,  u.  s.  "Statutum  est  ne 
aliquis  ctcricus  civilis  vd  rusticus  de  bene- 
fido  ecdesisB  aliquod  servitiom  reddat 
praeter  illud  quod  fecit  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi." 
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a  provision  might  veil  be  needed  to  protect  English  priests  alike 
against  Norman  Bishops  and  against  Norman  patrons.  Another 
ordinance  denounced  excommunication,  with  its  attendant  temporal 
penalties,  against  all  who  should  neglect  any  summons  which  cited 
them  to  appear  in  the  newly  established  courts  of  the  Bishops.^  The 
caase  of  JBthelric,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons,  of  which 
we  have  heard  more  than  once  without  any  very  clear  account  of  its 
nature,  was  now  finally  heard  and  decided.* 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that,  soon  after  this  important  Synod, 
within  the  course  of  the  same  year  (1076),  Lanfranc,  again  ac- 
companied by  Thomas  of  York  and  Remigius  of  Dorchester,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  They  would  doubtless  report 
to  Pope  Gregory  the  acts  of  the  Synod  at  Winchester,  how  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Roman  decrees  in  their  fulness, 
and  how  the  perverseness  of  the  stiff-necked  islanders  had  made  some 
relaxation  of  their  strictness  unavoidable.  But,  at  that  particular 
moment,  Hildebrand  himself  might  well  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
allegiance  of  the  Crown  and  Church  of  England  by  allowing  the 
parish  clergy  of  England  to  keep  their  wives  for  life.  It  was  the  great 
year  of  Synods  and  Diets,  the  year  when  the  two  swords  clashed  with 
all  their  might,  the  year  when  the  sun  and  moon  of  the  Christian 
finnament  strove  eagerly  to  eclipse  each  other,  when  the  successor  of 
Augustus  took  upon  him  to  depose  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  when 
the  successor  of  Peter  took  upon  him  more  effectually  to  depose  the 
successor  of  Augustus.*  At  such  a  moment  the  presence  of  the  three 
English  Prelates  was  doubly  welcome ;  it  was  a  sign  that,  whatever 
storms  might  vex  the  Church  in  Italy  and  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  the 
Island  Empire  at  least  and  its  mighty  sovereign  remained  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches.  Lanfranc, 
Thomas,  and  Remigius  appeared  at  Rome,  not  to  pay  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  homage,  but  in  the  further  character  of  ambassadors 

^  CoDcnia,  i.  367.    *'  Laid  Tero,  si  de  'See  toI.  iii.  p.  184.    The  wonderfiil 

aimioe  soo  accusati  iiicrint,  et  episcopo  letter*  which  paised  between  the  Pope  and 

no  obedire  noluerint,  Tocentur  semel,  et  the  King,  and  the  formala  by  which  the 

itenun,  et  tertio ;    ri  poft  tertiam  Tocati-  Oennan  Bishops  renounced  the  obedience 

oQcm  cmcndare  noluerint,  ezcommDnicen-  of  Hildebrand,   are  given    at  length    in 

tor;  siantem  post  ezconununicationcm  ad  Bruno  de  Bello  Sazonico,  pp.  57*-79  ^^ 

utisfactionem  venerint,  forisfacturam  snam,  the  smaller    Pertz.     Whatever    may    be 

que   AngUce    vocatur    <^trliymess§    sen  thought  of  the  reasoning  on  either  side— 

lakUiu^  pro  unaqn&que  vocatione  episcopo  and  the  Pope's   assertion  that  no    King 

mo  reddant."    On  Idk-dit  and  oferkyrtus  ever  worked  miracles  sounds  odd  so  soon 

Ke  Sdunid's  Glossary.     Good   examples  after  the  death  of  Eadward — ^there  can  b« 

of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  p.  146  of  no  doubt  that  the  superiority  in  the  style 

Schmid  in  the  Laws  of  ^thelstan.  of  controversy  is  on  the  side  of  Hildc- 

'  See  above,  p.  245.  brand. 

TOL.  lY.  U 
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from  the  King  of  the  English.^  They  were,  as  they  well  might  be, 
received  with  all  honour  by  the  Pope  and  the  Senate  of  Rome.*  By 
this  last  name  it  may  be  safer  to  understand  the  ecclesiastical  College 
of  Cardinals,  than  the  body  which  still  remained  as  a  shadow  of  the 
earlier  Empire  and  of  the  still  earlier  Commonwealth.  The  wealth  of 
England  was^  as  ever,  lavished  on  the  greedy  Romans,  and  the  bounty 
of  the  three  Prelates  drew  forth  no  less  admiration  than  their  eloquence 
and  learning.'  In  their  character  of  ambassadors  the  diree  Bishops 
were  thoroughly  successful.  They  brought  back  to  William  the  con- 
firmation of  certain  privileges  which  his  predecessors  on  the  English 
throne  had  enjoyed  before  him,  and  for  which  he  stooped  so 
far  as  to  ask  the  Papal  approval*  What  these  privileges  were  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  learn.  William,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always 
exercised  the  right  of  investiture  in  all  its  fulness.  Can  it  be  that  the 
right  which  was  so  sternly  denied  to  the  King  of  Germany  and  Italy 
was  formally  allowed  to  the  ruler  of  the  other  world  beyond  the 
sea? 

The  three  Bishops  came  back  to  England  by  way  of  Normandy, 
but  they  did  not  reach  even  Normandy  till  the  next  year  (1077).  We 
should  gladly  learn  where  and  how  they  spent  their  winter,  for  that 
winter  was  the  winter  of  Canosa/  However  that  may  be,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  they  came  back  to  the  dominions  of  the  prince 
whose  throne  stood  firm  while  the  thrones  of  Pope  and  Caesar  were 
rocking  to  and  fro.  As  if  in  gende  nKKkery  of  the  storms  elsewhere, 
that  year  was  in  Normandy  a  year  of  peace,  specially  given  up  to 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  The  King-Duke,  his  Queen,  their  sons 
Robert  and  William,  the  Primates  of  Canterbury  and  Rouen,  and  a 
crowd  of  Prelates  of  less  degree,  took  part  in  a  aeries  of  dedications 
of  cathedral  and  monastic  churches.^  The  episcopal  churches  of 
Evreux  and  Bayeux  were  among  the  minsters  now  hallowed.'^  Two 
other  ceremonies  followed  in  wluch  the  Primate  of  Britain  had  a 
nearer  personal  interest     The  minster  of  Saint  Stephen,  the  work  of 


»  Ord.  Vit.  548  C.  "  Legaliones-  Guil- 
lelmi  Regis,  qaas  antistites  jam  dicti  cum 
muneribas  detuieniiit,  Papa  clenisque  Ro- 
manas  gratantissimc  susceperont.** 

■  lb.  *•  A  domno  Gregorio  Pap4  S«i- 
atuqoe  Romano  honorificentisrime  smcepti 
•ant." 

'  lb.  "De  diTitiis  Anglicit  larga  mu- 
nera  cufidh  Romanit  ubeitim  dederant, 
tnftque  sic  brgitate  com  facondiA  gemi- 
n&qae  scientU  mirabiles  Latiis  visi  sunt." 
We  already  hear  the  voice  of  Thomas  of 
London  and  of  Matthew  Paris. 

*  lb.  D.  *'PBpa  clenisqne  Romanus 
.  .  .  privilegia    quae    per    eos    petierat 


[Guillelmus  Rex],  antecessoribus  suis  olim 
ceneessa  libentw  annueront." 

*  See  Lambert,    1077,  p.   257  af  the 
cmaller  Pcrtz. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  548  D.  -  Tunc 
phires  io  Normanni&  cum  ingenti 
dedicattB  sunt,  ad  quai  Rex  et  Regiaa  csnt 
filHs  suis  Roberto  atqoe  Ooillehno  [the 
English  iBtbetiqg  was  perhaps  left  in  Im 
own  island]  et  ingenti  frcquentiA 
turn  et  populonira  afiiieront.'*  Cf. 
p.  60,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

^  lb.    On  Odo*s  woik  at  BafcoK, 
vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
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WilUam,  the  home  of  Lanfranc,  now  stood  ready  for  consecration.* 
The  rite  was  done  in  the  presence  of  William  and  Lanfranc,  and  the 
stones  on  which  they  gazed  are  there  to  bear  witness  to  thks  day. 
And  yet  another  rite,  in  a  spot  still  more  dear,  called  for  both  the 
presence  and  the  personal  ministrations  of  the  English  Primate.  The 
minster  of  Bee,  the  work  of  the  still  living  Herlwin,  was  next  to  be 
hallowed  (October  2%  1077).  And  there,  in  the  home  which  had 
beheld  his  first  conversion,  the  monk  whom  Herlwin  had  welcomed  to 
the  fold,  the  Prior  whose  learning  had  made  Bee  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  now  came  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea^  to  hallow  the  church  which  the  friend  and  guide  of 
his  youth  had  at  last  brought  to  perfection.  He  knew  not  perhaps 
that  he  came  also  to  hear  the  Nunc  dimitiis  of  the  man  whose  simple 
virtues  stand  in  such  strange  yet  pleasing  contrast  with  the  intellectual 
giants  who  pressed  into  his  spiritual  household.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes,  such  were  some  of 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  changes,  which  marked  the  primacy  of 
Lanfranc.  All  his  changes  tended!  to  weaken  that  thoroughly  national 
character  which  had  belonged  to  the  English  Church  in  earlier  days. 
All  tended  to  widen  that  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  which  in  the  days  of  our  insular  freedom  was  hardly 
known.  All  tended  to  bring  the  English  Church  into  closer  de- 
pendence on  the  see  of  Rome.  But  while  William  wore  the  Crown 
vhich  he  had  won,  there  was  no  fear  lest  the  most  devout  among 
the  royal  sons  of  the  Roman  Church  should  ever  degenerate  into 
her  abject  slave.  Not  a  jot  of  the  supremacy  which  had  been  handed 
on  to  him  from  his  predecessors  would  the  Conqueror  wittingly  give 
up.  In  the  very  year  (1075)  when  Lanfranc,  with  the  authority  of 
WiQiam,  was  calmly  decreeing  that  Lichfeld  should  yield  its  episcopal 
rank  to  Chester,  Gregory,  without  the  authority  of  his  sovereign, 
was  decreeing  that  no  Bishop  or  Abbot  should  receive  his  ring  and 
staff  from  any  temporal  lord.'  Such  thunderbolts  might  hurl  the  lord 
of  Germany  and  Italy  from  his  throne ;  against  the  lord  of  Normandy 
and  England  they  were  harmless.  Not  a  trace  is  seen  of  any  attempt 
on  Gregory's  part  to  seek  any  change  in  the  law  of  England  by  which 

*  Ovd.  Vit.  548  D.     See  vol.  iii.  pp.  Bee.  (ib.  200).     It  is  now  that  Lanfranc 

lOOt  3Sa.  gets  his  magnificent  title  of  *'  reverendus 

^  lb.,  and  move  fiiUy  Will.  Oem.  vi.  9,  gentium  transmarinanim  summut   Ponti- 

for  both  the  dedication  and  the  death  of  fex." 

Herlwin.    See   vol.   ii.   p.    1 46.     Orderic  '  See  the  words  of  the  decree  in  Abbot 

(549  A)    adds,    "Venerabilis    Herlainus  Hugh's  Verdun  Chronicle  (Pertz.viii.  4X2); 

Abbas,  dedicati  Beccensi  ecclesi&,  valde  '*  Si   quis   deinceps   episcopatum   aut   ab- 

gavisos  est,  visoque  quod  vehementer  in  batiam   de  manu   alicujus  laicae   persons 

hoc  HBCttlo    dcsideraverat,   nlterius    inter  susceperit,   nullatenus   inter   episcopos  vel 

fflortales  comniorari  dedignatus  est."     See  abbates  habeatur,'*  &c.    Compare  also  the 

also  Vit.  Lanfrr  (Giles,  i.  276) ;    Chron.  later  decrees  of  1078  in  p.  4. 

U   2 
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the  Prelates  of  England  received  the  badges  of  their  office  fix>m  the 
royal  hand.  What  King  Eadward  had  freely  done  King  William 
went  on  doing  no  less  freely.  William  was  throughout  his  reign  the 
favoured  son  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  did  not  absolutely  reach 
perfection  in  the  »eyes  of  Gregory,  but  he  came  so  much  nearer 
to  it  than  other  princes  that  he  deserved  to  be  treated  with  special 
tenderness.  Something  was  to  be  allowed  to  a  King  who  neither 
destroyed  churches  nor  sold  them,  who  made  la3rmen  pay  tithe  and 
made  priests  forsake  their  wives,  and  who  refused  all  invitations  to 
join  in  any  schemes  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See-*  One 
of  Gregory's  first  acts  on  his  accession  was  to  profess  his  special 
affection  for  William,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhort  him  to  a  more 
punctual  payment  of  the  money  due  to  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Later 
in  his  reign,  Gregory  thought  it  needful  to  expound  to  William, 
by  help  of  the  usual  metaphors  and  comparisons,  how  far  the  power 
of  Pontiffs  stood  above  the  power  of  Kings.'  But  no  serious  dispute 
ever  arose  between  two  men  each  of  whom  could  respect  the  other, 
and  each  of  whom  knew  that  the  other  could  be  useful  for  his 
purposes.  Once  only  Gregory  went  too  far,  and  he  then  found  that 
the  loyal  son  of  the  Church  was  not  prepared  to  be  its  slave  or 
its  vassal.  Even  then  Gregory  did  not  ask  that  William  should  give 
up  the  right  of  investiture,  though  he  made  a  claim  which  was  bolder 

^  Ep.  Greg.  vii.  5,  ap.  Labbe,  Concilia,  Anglift  coDiguntur  sic  te  nt  tais  inrigilare 
X.  381;  Jaff<§,  Mon.  Greg.  478.  **  Rex  admonemus  sic iiberaEtati  tuae  at  tua  ccMn> 
Anglonim,  licet  in  quibusdam  non  ita  reli-  mittimus  ut  pium  et  propitium  .dd>itoreo) 
giose  sicut  optamus  se  babeat,  tamen  in  Petrum  reperias  et  eum  tibi  ex  dcbito  sab- 
hoc  quod  ecdesias  Dei  non  destruit  [the  venire  admoneas  quern  sibi  multa  te  tribu- 
New  Forest  was  perhaps  not  heard  of  at  isse  non  latebit.'*  The  Romscotf  Komesco/, 
Konie]  neque  vendit,  et  pacem  justitiamque  Rompaiiig,  Pteutua  Romana,  Denarhts 
in  subditis  tuis  moderari  procurat,  et  quia  Sancti  Petri,  the  heof^pctnig,  as  it  is  caUed 
contra  Apostolicam  Sedem,  rogatus  a  qui-  in  the  Laws  of  Eadgar,  is  mentiooed  in  a 
bnsdam  inimicis  crucis  Christi  pactum  inire,  crowd  of  enactments  from  the  Peace  of 
consentire  noluit,  presbyleros  uxores,  laicos  Eadward  and  Guthrum  onwards, 
decimas  quas  detinebant,  etiam  juramento  '  lb.  346  ;  Jaffti,  419.  **  Credimus 
dimittere  compulit,  ceteris  Regibus  se  satis  prudentiam  vestram  son  latere,  omnibos 
probabiliorem  ac  magis  honorandum  osten-  altts  excellentiores  apostolicam  et  r^am 
dit.  Uode  non  indignum  debet  existimari  dignitates  huic  mundo  ad  ejus  regimina 
potesUtem  illius  mitius  esse  tractandam  at-  omnipotdkitem  Deum  distribuisse.  Sicut 
que  respectu  probitatis  ipsius,  subditorum  enim  ad  mundi  pulcritudinem  ocuKs  cameis 
et  eorum  quos  diligit  negtigentias  ex  parte  diversis  temporibus  reprsuentandam  solem 
fore  portandas'/'  The  letter  it  addressed  et  lunam  omnibus  aliis  eminention  dis- 
to  Hugh  Bishop  of  Die  in  the  province  of  posuit  luminaria;  sic  ne  creatura,  quam  sui 
Vienne  in  the  Royal  Burgundy,  a  Prelate  benignitas  ad  imaginem  suamin  hoc  mundo 
employed  by  Gregory  on  many  of  hit  creaverat,  in  erronea  et  mortifera  traheretur 
missions.  -pericula,  providit  ut  apottolicft  et   regii 

'  lb.  57 ;    Jafl<$,  89.    "  HflBC  ideo,  caris-  dignitate  per  di versa  regeretur  offida.  Qua 

time,  tibi  inculcavimus  quia  inter  Reges  te  tamen  majoritatis  et  minoritatis  distantii 

solum  habemus  quem  prie  aliis  diligere  supra  religio  sic  se  movet  Christiana,  ut  cura  et 

seripta  credimus."     He  then  mentions  the  dispensatione  apostolica  dignitas  post  Deum 

Peter-pence  ;  "  Rebus  Sancti  Petri  quae  in  gubemetur  rcgia." 
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still.  At  some  time  in  William's  reign  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
exact  date,  a  Legate  from  Rome,  Hubert  of  whom,  we  have  akeady 
heard,  had  come  to  England  on  two  errands.  He  again  demanded 
a  more  regular  payment  of  the  Peter-pence.  And  he  made  a  far  more 
daring  demand;  he  asked  that  the  King  of  the  English  should 
profess  himself  the  man  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome..^  Some  vague 
notion  that  such  a  profession  was  due  may  well  have  floated  in  the 
minds  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  ever  since  ^exander  had  sent  the  ring 
and  banner  to  bless  the  invasion  of  England.'  But  whatever  external 
claims  Ghregory  ventured  to  assert  over  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
they  were  wholly  external  claims.  He  claims  a  suzerainty  over  the 
realm,  but  he  makes  no  claim  to  control  the  lawful  powers  of  King 
and  Witan  in  its  internal  government  The  answer  of  William  was 
short  and  simple,  and  breathed  in  its  fulness  that  spirit  of  deference 
to  precedent  which  has  ever  been  the  life  and  soul  of  English  Law. 
The  money  he  would  pay;  his  predecessors  had  paid  it  Owing 
to  his  absence  in  Gaul,  it  had  been  for  three  years  irregularly 
gathered;  he  therefore  bound  himself  to  see  that  all  arrears  were 
faithfully  paid  in.  But  the  claim  of  fealty  was  another  matter ;  that 
he  had  never  promised  and  his  predecessors  had  never  paid.'  But 
he  craved  the  prayers  of  the  Pontiff;  he  was  ready  to*  show  to  Gregory 
the  same  affection  and  obedience  which  he  had  ever  paid  to  the 
Pontiflfs  who  had  gone  before  him.* 

When  we  read  this  memorable  letter,  we  are  struck  with  the  calm 
daring  of  the  man  who  could  thus  at  once  brave  and  refute  the 
mighty  Hildebrand  without  a  word  of  threatening  or  railing,  without 
a  word  that  the  Pontiff  himself  could  look  on  as  undutiful  or  irre- 
verent. The  simple  dignity,  the  crushing  logic,  of  these  few  words 
of  William  the  Great  form;  a  marked  contrast  to  the  foul  calumnies 
and  wild  invectives  which  the  partizans  of  Pope  and  Caesar  were 
hurling  at  one  another  in  other  lands.  But  to  Englishmen  the  letter 
has  another  and  a  deeper  interest  It  shows  how  thoroughly  William 
held  himself  to  have  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  Kings  oi  whom 
he  professed  himself  to  be  the  lawful  successor.  He  claims  all  their 
rights,  but  not  more  than  their  rights.     What  they  paid  he  will  pay ; 

^  Epp.LanfT.io(Giles,i.3a).  *'HubertDt,  cessores  meos  antecessoribus  tai»  id  feciste 

legitos  tuus,  religiose  pater,  ad  me  veniens  comperio."     He  then  goes  on  to  promise 

ex  toi  parte,  me  adroonuit,  qaatenus  tibi  the  more  regular  payment  of  the  money, 

et  sncccssoribus  tuis  fidelitatem  facerem,  et  The  date  of  the  letter  is  not  clearly  marked. 

de  pecanilL  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  Ro-  It  cannot  be  earlier  than  1076,  as  it  was 

manam  Ecclesiam  mittere  solebant  melius  only  in  1073  that  William's  frequent  ab- 

coeitarem."  sences  from  England  began. 
*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  *  lb.     "Orate  pro  nobis  tt  pro  statu 

'  Epp.  Lanfr.  lO.    **  Unnm  admisi,  alte-  regni  nostti,  quia  antecessores  vestros  dilezi- 

nim  noD  admisi.     Fidelitatem  focere  nolui,  mus,  et  tos  prae  omnibus  sincere  diligere  et 

nee  Tolo ;  quia  nee  ego  promisi,  nee  ante-  obcdientcr  audire  desideramut." 
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what  they  never  paid  he  wiVl  never  pay.  With  the  Crown  of  the 
island  Empire  William  had,  in  the  fiace  of  foreign  powers,  assumed 
the  spirit  which  became  one  who  wore  it  The  words  of  William  to 
Hildebrand  are  as  truly  English  as  the  words  of  Tostig  to  Nicolas.^ 
When  we  see  the  honour  and  freedom  of  England  thus  guarded 
as  truly  as  the  noblest  of  earner  or  later  Kings  could  have  guarded 
it,  we  may  for  a  moment  forget  that  it  was  a  foreign  conqueror  who 
so  worthily  discharged  one  at  least  of  the  duties  of  an  English  King. 

The  question  naturally  arises  how  far  the  answer  of  William  to  the 
demands  of  Gregory  was  also  the  answer  of  Lanfranc.  It  is  certain 
that,  at  or  immediately  after  the  time  of  this  memorable  corre^ond- 
ence,  Lanfranc  was  rebuked  by  Gregory  for  lack  of  reverence  towards 
the  Apostofic  See,  and  the  words  of  his  answer  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Primate  of  all  Britain  was  charged  with  having,  on  the  strength  of 
the  dignity  of  his  see  and  its  distance  from  the  common  centre,  set 
himself  up  as  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  Bishop  of  Bishops 
at  Rome.'  It  is  certain  also  that  Lanfranc  professed  that  he  had 
advised  the  King  to  make  a  different  answer  from  that  which  he 
actually  made,  but  that  the  King  refused  to  listen  to  his  counsels.' 
Bat  it  is  also  certain  that  Lanfranc's  language  is  as  guarded  as 
language  can  be.  In  professing  his  devotion  to  the  Pope,  he 
makes  no  promise  a»f  unlimited  submission,  but  simply  of  a  legal 
obedience  bounded  by  the  canons.*  So  too  he  leaves  it  perfectly 
vague  what  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  William  really  was,  and  for 
further  information  he  refers  the  Pontiff  to  the  King's  own  letters  and 
messages.^  Language  like  this  addressed  to  a  Pope,  and  that  Pope 
Hildebrand,  certainly  suggests  that  Lanfranc^s  feelings  went  along 
with  the  King  and  not  with  the  Pontiff,  and  that  if  he  in  any  sense 
advised  William  to  yield  to  Gregory's  demands^  the  advice  was  purely 
formal  advice,  given  merely  to  oiable  Lanfranc  to  tell  Gregory  that 
he  had  given  it*  So  much  of  double-dealing  as  is  implied  in  conduct 
of  this  kind  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical  morality 
of  the  time.  In  two  other  letters,  both  ef  them  later  than  the  joint 
visit  of  the  two  Archbishops  and  Remigius,  Lanfranc  is  severely 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  sibi  qaidquam  praevaleat,  quin  mens  mea 

•  Epp.  Lanfr   II  (Giles,  i.  32).    «  Littc-  praeceptis  vestris  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia, 

ras  .  .  .  Sttscepi,  in  quarum  fere  omui  con-  secundum  caiionum  praecepta,  subjaccat." 

textn  patern&  me  dolcedine  reprehendere  *  lb.      '*  Domino  meo   Regi  suggessi, 

studuistis,  quod,  in  episcopali  honore  positus,  oiasi,  scd  non  pexsuasi.*' 

sanctam   Romanam  Ecclesiam  vosque  ob  *  "Secundum  canonum    pnaoqita"    m 

ejus  reverentiam  minus  diligam  quam  ante  the  extract  just  above, 

honoris  ipsius  susceptionem  diligere  quoiv  "  Epp.  Lanfr.  ii  (Qiles,  i.  5a).     "Cor 

dam  solebam.  .  .  .  Ego,  teste  conscientiA  antem   voluntati   vestrae  omnifariam  bod 

meft,  rn  memettpso  intelligere  non  possum,  assenserit,  ipsemet  vobis  tarn  Teibis»  quam 

quid  vcl  corporalis  absentia,  vel  iocorum  litteris  innotescit.** 

tanta  intercapedo,  aut  ipsa   qualiscumque  *  See  Hook,  Archbishops,  ii.  141. 
jionorum  sublimitas  in  hac  parte  ▼iodtcare 
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rebuked  by  Gregory  for  failing  to  appear  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Aposdes.  In  the  first  letter  it  is  implied  that  the  hindrance  came 
from  the  King,  and  Lanfranc  is  bidden  to  use  all  means  for  bringing 
William  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.^  In  the  second  letter  Lanfranc 
is  charged  with  disobeying  repeated  invitations  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  be  is  e^en  threatened  with  suspension  from  the  episcopal  office  if 
he  does  not  appear  within  the  current  year.'  It  is  not  however  at  all 
dear  that  either  the  rebuke  or  the  threat  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  English  Primate  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  And  it  is  even 
more  important  to  note  that^  when  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  Papal 
throne  was  again  called  in  question,  when  King  Henry  had  given 
him  a  successor  in  the  person  of  Wibert  or  Clement*  (1080),  and  had 
received  the  Imperial  Crown  from  the  Pontiff  of  his  own  making,* 
Lanfranc  again  uses  the  most  cautious  language,  and  declines  to 
commit  himself  either  way.  England,  he  tells  a  correspondent,  had 
neither  rejected  Gregory  nor  recognized  Clement ;  the  matter  had  still 
to  be  examined ;  both  sides  had  still  to  be  heard  and  a  decision  to  be 

^  The  letter  is  g'lTcn  in  Labbe,  Concilia,         '  The  letter,  given  in  Labbe,  CaDcilia« 

^''  45^  i  Ji^»  Monumeaia  Gregoriana,  zii.  53*  it  there  assigned  to  108 1,  bat  bjr 

$66,  where  it   is  referred  to   March   35,  Jaii^  ( Moa.  Greg.  494),  though  doubtfully, 

1079.    Gregory  complains  of  Lanfranc's  to  loSa.     After  rejecting  all  excuses  aboot 

not  often  coming  to  Rome  (*'^mre  ad  distance  and   tfat   <Kificttlty   of  the   way^ 

006  noA  modtura  curarit  fhUemitas  tua  **\  Hildd)rand  goes   on  to  Bse  some  rather 

tod  then  uses  this  remarkable   lasguage  strdng  bmgiage ;    "  Quare  apostolic&  tibi 

about  WiUiam :    **  Gertissime  compertum  auctoritate  prscipimus,  ut,  postposit&  oc- 

habcmus,  adventum  tuum  vcl  metus  Regis,  casione  rel  inani  formidine,  datis  indnciis 

^as  sciKcet  qucm  inter  CKtexY>s  tllius  digni-  quatuor   menstum,   postquam  htec  nostra 

tatisspecialius  semper  dilextmns,  vel  maxi-  mandata  ad  notitiam  tuam  per?eneriut  in 

Bu  toa  culpa  nobis  negavit.     Et  te  quidem,  prsB«entis   anni   festo   onuvium   sanctorum 

si  vel  prisd  amoris  memoria  supercsset  vcl  Romae  adesse  procures  et  sat.igas,   et  in- 

dcbita  matri  Romanae  ecclesiae  dilectio  in  obedientiae  tuas  reatum  per  tantum  temporis 

mcate  remaneret,  non  debuit  aliquis  aut  supportatus  emendarc  non  ulterius  negligas. 

fflttiidaiuB  potestatis  terror,  aut  cujusquam  Quod  si  nee  adhuc  te  mandata  apostoTica 

pcrsoctaE  superstitiosus  amor,  a  couspectu  raoverint,  sed  ea  dissiraulans  in  contemptu 

Dostro  retrahere.      lUum   vero  si   contra  durare  malueris,  et  periculum  inobedientiae 

apostolicam  sedem  novus  arrogantias  tumor  iucurrere   non   erubueris^   quod   est   quasi 

BOQC  exigity  sive  contra  nos  uUa  libido  seu  scelus  idolatriz,  tcstante  beato  Saniuhele,  a 

procacitas  jactat,   tanto  gravius  feremus,  beati  Petri  gratiA  scias  te  procul  dubio  remo- 

qoaato  eum  dilectione  nostr&  indignum  se  vendum,  et  ejus  auctoritate  omnino  ferien- 

fedsie  constiterit."     Lanfranc  is  bidden  to  dum ;    ita  videlicet,  ut  si  infra   praefixum 

lefonn  William;   '*ei  diligeoter  aperieodo  spatium  ad  nos  non  veneris,  ab  omni  sis 

etcoustanteradmonendo  ne  contra  matrem  officio  episcopali  suspensus." 
OQuium  Romanam  ecdesiam  quid  iujustum         '  Sigebert,  1079  (Pertz,  vi.  364).    Otto 

przfiaraat  neve  quid  a  religiosi  potestate  of  Freisingen  (Annals,  vi.  36),  in  recording 

aiieooai  petuUnter  audeat,  et  neque  tuam  the  appointment  of  Wibert,  gives  a  general 

neqae  alicujos   devotionem   ab  apostolic^  picture  of  the  times  which  is  well  worth 

sei&  visitationem  ulterius  coercere  atten*  turning  to. 

tct."    Lastly  he  lells  him,  "Decet  fratcmi-         *  For  the  coronation  of  Henry  at  Easter, 

tatem  tuam  negligeiuis  suae  excessus  sapi-  1084  or  1085,  see  the  authorities  collected 

enter  corrigere  at  que  ad  apostolicam  sedem  by  Struvius,  i.  389. 
qoaotocias  properare.'* 
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come  to  after  hearing  them.*  Meanwhile  he  declines  to  join  his  cor- 
respondent in  any  disrespectful  language  towards  Gregory  or  in  any 
extraordinary  praises  of  Clement.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Emperor — he  does  not  deny  him  the  title — can  have  taken 
so  weighty  a  step  without  good  reasons,  or  that  he  can  have  won  so 
great  a  victory  without  the  manifest  help  of  God.'  It  is  plain  that 
both  the  Caesar  and  the  Pontiff  of  the  island  Empire  had  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  hold  their  own,  and  that  all  the  obedience  which 
Rome  was  likely  to  win  from  William,  or  from  Lanfranc  under  Wil- 
liam's rule,  did  not  go  beyond  a  decent  ceremonial  reverence. 

In  fact  there  was  no  time  when  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  was  more  fully  carried  out  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror.  If  William  was  pre-eminently  Defender  of  the  Faith,  he 
was  no  less  pre-eminently  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  throughout 
his  dominions.  In  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  was  that  supremacy 
asserted.  Alongside  of  all  that  we  hear  of  William's  zeal  and  piety, 
we  hear  another  voice  complaining  of  his  aggressions  on  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  and  of  the  new  customs  which  he  brought  over  from 
Normandy  for  the  more  complete  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  to  his  will.^  On  that  will,  we  are  told,  all  things  divine  and 
human  were  made  to  depend.^  Among  these  innovations  we  hear 
that  he  would  have  no  Pope  acknowledged  within  his  dominions 
without  his  consent,  and  that  no  Papal  letters  or  bulls  were  allowed 
to  have  any  force  or  currency  in  his  realm,  unless  they  were  first  seen 
and  approved  by  himself.*  When  the  Archbishop  summoned  a 
national  Council,  its  decrees  had  no  force  until  they  were  confirmed 
by  the  King ;  it  might  almost  seem  that  no  matters  could  be  even 
debated  without  the  royal  licence.''    Nor  did  William  allow  any  of  his 

^  Epp.  Lftnfr.  65  (Giles,  i.  80).     "  Non-  bates,  et  alios  principes  per  totam  terram  in- 

dum  enim  insula  nostra  priorem  refutavit,  stituit,  dequibosindignamjudicaretur.siper 

nee  utrum  huic  obedire  debeat  sententiam  omnia  suis  legibus,  postposit&  onini  alsa  coo- 

promulgavit.     Auditis  utrimque  causis,  si  sideratione,  non  obedirent,  et  si  nllas  eonim, 

ita  contigerit,  perspicacins   quid  fieri   op-  pro  qu&7is  terreni  honoris  potentii,  caput 

orteat  provideri  valebit."  ontra  eum  leirare  auderet,scientibos  conctisc 

*  lb.     **Non  probo  quod  Papam  Gre-  unde,  qui,  ad  quid,  assumpti  fuerint."  Thb 
gorium  vituperas,  quod  Hildebrandum  eum  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Queen  Eliza- 
vocas,  quod  legatos  ejus  spinosulos  nomi-  beth*s  famous  letter  to  Bishop  Coz  of  EI7. 
nas,  quod  Clementem  tot  et  tantis  prsconiis         *  lb.     *' Cuncta   ergo   dirina  simul  et 
tam  propere  ezaltas.**  humana  ejus  nutum  exspectabaot." 

'  lb.     "Credo   tamen  quod  gloriosus         *  lb.     **Non  ergo  pati  Tolebat  qnem- 

Imperator  sine  magnft  ratione  tantam  rem  quam  in  omni  dominatione  su&  constitntom 

non  est  aggressus  patrare,  nee  sine  magno  Romans  urbis  Pontificem  pro  Apostolico, 

auxilio  Dei  tantam  potuit  victoriam  con-  nisi  se  jubente,  recipere,  aut  ejus  Utteras,  si 

summare."  primitus    sibi   ostensae  non  fuissent,   uUo 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  6.     "  Usus  ergo  pacto  susdpere." 

atque  leges  quas  patres  sui  et  ipse  in  Nor-  ^  lb.  *'  Primatem  quoque  regnt  sui, 
manni&  habere  solebant  in  Angli&  servare  Archiepiscopum  dico  Cantnariensem  sen 
▼oleos,  de  hujusmodi  personis  episcopos,  ab-    Dorobemensem,  si  coacto  generaU  Epiico- 
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Barons  or  officers  of  state  to  be  excommunicated  or  subjected  to  any 
ecclesiastical  censure  without  his  consent.^  All  these  things  are  com- 
plained of  as  innovations  on  earlier  English  practice.  And  in  a 
certain  sense  they  were  so.  The  supremacy  of  William  was  not 
greater  in  extent  than  the  supremacy  of  Eadward,  but  it  was  exercised 
in  a  different  way.  Under  the  native  English  Kings  the  Church  and 
the  State  of  England  had  been  absolutely  the  same  thing ;'  decrees  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters  were  made  by  the  same  authority; 
Kings,  Eaiis,  and  Bishops  were  elected  and  deposed  by  the  same 
all-iioling  assembly.  Under  William  all  things  were  tending  towards 
a  separation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  power.  The 
Archbishop  now  held  his  Synod  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  great 
Gem6t  of  the  realm.  It  almost  necessarily  followed  that  the  King 
should  assert  a  distinct  authority  over  ecclesiastical  matters  in  a  shape 
which  gave  him  the  aspect  of  aiv  external,  and  even  a  hostile,  power. 
In  this  sense  it  was  a  novelty  for  the  King  to  control  the  action  of  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  body,  or  distinctly  to  signify  his  personal  will 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  alleged  changes  of  William  became 
matters  of  fierce  debate  from  the  days  of  his  son  onward.  But  all 
of  them  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Law  of  England.  The 
supremacy  established  by  William  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
supremacy  which  was  contended  for  by  Henry  the  Second,  and  finally 
established  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  the  weak 
point  of  his  policy.  William,  like  many  other  great  rulers,  established 
a  system  which  he  himself  could  work,  but  which  snKdler  men  could 
not  work.  Under  weaker  and  baser  Kings  evils  showed  themselves 
which  under  his  rule  had  no  place.  Under  a  weak  King  the  distinct 
ecclesiastical  body  could  assume  a  degree  of  iiulependent  power 
which  it  could  not  assume  in  earlier  days.  Under  a  wicked  King  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  which  William  used,  on  the  whole,  for  good 
could  be,  far  more  easily  than  under  the  elder  system,  perverted  into 
means  of  oppression  and  corruption. 

But  the  brighter  side  of  the  combined  policy  of  William  and 
Lanfranc  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  after  all,  rulers 
whom  force  alone  imposed  on  an  unwilling  people.  While  William 
was  asserting  the  rights  of  the  English  Crown,  he  was  using  its 
powers  to  fill  all  offices  of  trust,  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  men  of 

pomm   coDctlio    praesideret,    non   sinebat  notatum  publice,  nisi  ejus  praecepto,  implaci- 

qoidqiain  stataere  aut  prohibere  nisi  qiue  taret  aut  excommunicaret  aut  ull&  ecclesi- 

sux  rolantati  accommoda  et  a  se  primo  astici  rigoris   posai  constringeret.'*     The 

esKDt  ordinata."  practical  effect  of  this  stretch  of  the  secular 

^  lb.     "NqIK  nihilominus  Episcoponim  power  would    probably  be  very  different 

sooromconcessamiripermittebatutaliquem  under  William  the  Conqueror  and  under 

<le  Baronibus  sais  sen  ministris  sive  incesto  William  Rufus. 
sire  adulterio  five  aliqno  capital!  crimine  de-        '  See  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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Other  lands  and  other  tongues.  From  his  own  point  of  view  most 
of  his  appointments  were  wisely  and  conscientiously  made ;  bat  every 
Norman  Bishop  and  Abbot  was  none  the  less  a  badge  to  show  that 
England  was  a  conquered  land.  And  in  some  cases  at  least,  either 
William  and  Lanfranc  were  mistaken  in  the  men  of  their  choice,  or 
else  those  men  were  corrupted  by  dae  temptations  of  their  position. 
Against  Thomas  of  York  and  Osmund  of  Satisbury  we  nuist  set 
Prelates  like  Robert  of  Cheater^  and  Thurstan  of  G&astonbory,'  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  Lanfranc  himself  did  in  some  degree  tread  in 
their  ways  in  the  matter  of  Saint  Augustine's.'  Lanfranc  never 
became  a  naturalized  Englishman,  like  Osbem  of  Exeter ;  he  did  not 
advance  so  far  in  the  same  path  as  Thomas  of  York,  Perhaps  his 
character,  hard  if  lofty,  his  devotion  to  interests  sjpread  over  a  fldd  far 
wider  than  the  Isle  of  Britain,  hindered  him  from  ever  thoroughly 
throwing  himself  into  any  purely  local  ox  national  position.  His 
destiny  made  him  first  Nonnan  and  then  English,  but  we  may  suspect 
that  he  never  heartily  assumed  either  character.  In  his  eyes  Normans 
and  English  alike  were  simply  instroments  for  carrying  out  designs  in 
which  Normandy  and  England  seemed  but  as  small  specks  on  the 
globe.  An  Italian  born,  a  lawyer  of  the  Empire,  a  devotee  of  the 
Papacy,  he  brought  with  him  into  England  a  contempt  for  the  bar- 
barous islanders.  That  contempt  he  never  got  aver,  even  when  his 
position  drove  hhn  to  throw  aside  his  former  devotion  to  Rome,  and 
to  a(^ear  in  some  sort  as  the  champion  of  England  The  man  who 
could  defend  the  rights  of  our  island,^  of  its  King  and  of  its  Primate, 
himself  showed,  in  his  own  dealings  with  Englishmen,  too  much  of 
the  spirit  in  which  his  creature  had  plucked  down  the  tombs  of  the 
English  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's.^  His  favour  to  the  monks,  com- 
bined with  his  sterling  personal  virtues,  won  him  the  veneration  of  all 
English  writers,  except  those  who  belonged  to  foundations,  like  York 
and  Saint  Augustine's,  with  which  he  had  been  actually  at  war.*  Yet 
an  admiring  monk  of  his  ow^n  house  has  left  a  tale  on  record  which 
shows  how  little  reverence  the  stranger  Primate  felt  for  the  holiest  of 
his  native  predecessors,  and  how  he  was  brought  to  a  more  worthy 
frame  of  mind  by  another  stranger  more  righteous  and  better  than  he. 
We  must  for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  old  home  of  Lanfranc,  to  the 
house  which  in  that  generation  might  seem  the  chosen  miiseiy  of 
English  Metropolitans. 

The  long  life  of  the  founder  and  first  Abbot  of  Bec^  had  at  last 

'  Sec  above,  p.  283.  In   the   next  chapter  we  shall  find  him 

•  See  above,  p.  265.  speaking  of  "  nos  Angli/* 
'  See  above,  p.  278.  »  Sec  above,  p.  268. 

•  Mark  the  words  "  insula  nostra*'  in         •  See  above,  pp.  234,  278. 
the  letter  of  Lanfranc  quoted  in  p.  296.        ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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ended.  Herlwin  had  at  last  raised  a  church  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
hb  house,  and  his  most  renowned  disciple,  the  Primate  of  all  Britain, 
had  performed  the  gp-eat  rite  of  its  hallowing.*  The  next  year  after 
this  completion  of  his  labours  Herlwin  went  to  hts  rest,*  and  his  staff 
passed  to  the  Prior  of  his  house,  the  holy  Ansdm  of  Aosta  (107*8- 
1093).'  The  English  possessions  of  the  Abbey  caused  the  new 
Abbot,  in  the  first  year  of  his  appointment  (1078-1079),  to  visit  the 
island  of  which  fourteen  years  later  he  was  to  become  the  chief 
shepherd.^  He  had  much  discourse  with  the  Primate,  his  old  friend 
and  brother,  on  the  many  matters  which  were  of  common  interest  to 
both.  The  converse  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  sets  before  us  a  re- 
markable and  memorable  pair.  The  lawyer,  the  secular  scholar,  met 
the  dhrine  and  the  phiiosoper ;  the  ecclesiastical  statesman  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  saint.  The  wisdom,  conscientious  no  doubt,  but 
still  hard  and  worldly,  which  could  guide  Churches  and  Kingdoms  in 
tronbbus  times,  was  met  by  the  boundless  love  which  took  in  all 
(5od's  creatures  of  whatever  race  or  species.  The  talk  of  the  two 
friends  feQ  on  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England.  Lanfranc,  as  yet 
unused  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  flock,  was  bent  on  changing 
many  things,  some,  our  English  informant  tells  us,  for  good  reasons, 
others  simply  of  his  own  arbitrary  will.*  Amongst  other  things,  the 
Italian  Primate  took  on  him  to  doubt  as  to  the  holiness  of  some  of 
the  English  saints  and  martyrs."  A  native  of  a  Lombard  city,  used 
to  fellow-citizens  but  .not  to  fellow-countrymen,  familiar  with  the  local 
strife  of  city  and  city  but  not  with  the  national  struggles  of  a  whole 
people,  Lanfranc  doubtless  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  feeling 
which,  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  made  religion  and  patriotism  but 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  and  which  gave  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom to  men  who  died  in  fight  against  the  heathen  invader.  Even 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  holy  JBlfheah  was  unintelligible  to  him. 
^Ifheah  might  have  been  a  saint ;  Lanfranc  could  not  bring  himself 
to  look  on  him  as  a  martyr.  He  had  not  died  for  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
be  had  only  died  rather  than  pay  a  sum  of  money  which  could  not  be 


^  See  above,  p.  291.  speak  of  his  coofereoces  with  Lanfranc. 

'  lb.  ^  lb.   4a.      "  £rat    Lanfrancus    adhuc 

'  WiiL  Gem.  vi.  9.     ^  Paacis  iotcrpo-  quasi  rndis  Ajigius,  necdaiuque   sederant 

idis  diebu  electos  est  Abbas  Anselmus  pro  animo  ejos  (yuedam  institutioties  quas  re- 

co,  qm  tone  crat  Prior  ejosdeoi  loci.'*    See  pererat  in  Angli&,  qaapropter  quum  plures 

more  details  in  Eadmer,  Vit.  Aas.  L  5»  de  iliis  magai  fretus  ratione,  turn  quas<fam 

*  Eadmrr,    Viu    Aoielnn,    i.    5.    40.  mntarit  sol&  auctorttatis  snae  delibcratione." 

"  Habebat  prasterca  coeoobium  plures  po*-  *  lb.     *'Aagli  tsti  inter   quos  degimos 

Mssiooes   in  Angiift,  quas  pro   commuat  institneroot   sibi    quosdam   quos   colereat 

ftatrom  ottlitate  oecesse  etat  per  Abbatis  sanctos.     De  quibus  quum   aliquando  qui 

praesentiam  noonumquam   visitarL      Ipso  fuerint,  secundum  quod  ipsimst  refenint, 

itaqttc  suae  ordinatiouis  anno  Anselmus  in  mente  revolvo,  de  sanctitatis  eomm  merito 

AngliaiQ  profectus  est.'*     He  goes  on  to  animum  a  dubietate  flectere  nequeo.*' 
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raised  save  by  doing  wrong  to  his  people.*  In  the  eyes  of  Lanfranc, 
the  lawyer  and  administrator,  it  was  no  martyrdom  to  die,  not  for 
faith  but  for  charily,  not  for  a  theological  dogma  but  for  righteous- 
ness and  mercy.  He  laid  his  doubts  before  the  father  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  from  him  he  learned  that  dogma  did  not  come  before 
righteousness.  If  Christ  was  truth,  He  was  also  righteousness ;  it 
was  as  holy  a  thing  to  die  for  righteousness  as  to  die  for  truth.* 
The  Baptist  died,  not  on  behalf  of  a  theological  proposition,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong.'  So  did  ^Ifheah. 
He  died  for  righteousness  as  John  died  for  truth,  for  the  truth  which 
he  spoke  forth  at  his  own  peril*  In  the  judgement  of  Anselm,  the 
English  Primate  was  as  true  a  martyr  as  the  Forerunner  of  the 
Saviour.'^  Lanfranc,  with  a  noble  frankness  which  redeems  his  earlier 
prejudices,  confessed  his  error,  and  declared  himself  convinced. 
Saint  iB)lfheah  retained  all  his  honours,*  and  he  still  keeps  his  place 
in  the  English  Kalendar.  The  man  who  thus  defended  the  cause  of 
the  English  martyr  was  himself  to  sit  in  his  seat,  and  thence  to 
rebuke  sin  in  Kings  and  nobles  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bapdst.^ 
Lanfranc,  with  all  his  great  q]ualities,  lived  and  died  among  us  as 
a  stranger.  His  worthier  successor,  from  the  moment  when  he  first 
set  foot  on  our  land,  won  the  rank  of  an  adopted  Englishman  by 
standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  saints  of  England.  Stranger 
as  he  was,  he  has  won  his  place  among  the  noblest  worthies  of  our 
island.  It  was  something  to  be  the  model  of  all  ecclesiastical 
perfection ;  it  was  something  to  be  the  creator  of  the  theology  of 
Christendom ;.  but  it  was  something  higher  still  to  be  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  righteousness  and  mercy,  to  be  handed  down  in  the  annals 

*    Eadmer,    Vita    Ansclmi,    i.    5.43.  *  Ibi     "  Beatus  Elfegus  acqae  pro  joj- 

*'  Hunc  [;Elfegum]  non  mo<lo>  inter  sanctos  titi&  ut   beatut  Johannes   passus  est  pro 

verum  et  inter  martyres  nunierant,  licet  veritate.*' 

eum,  non  pro  confessione  nominis  Christi,  *  lb.     *'  Cur  ergo  magis  de  unius  quam 

sed  quia  se  pecunia  redimere  nou  voluit,  de  alterius  vero  sanctoque  martyrio  quis- 

occisuni   non  negent.  .  .  .  Quam   [pecu-  quam  ambigat,  quam  par  caussa  in  mortis 

niam]    nullo    pacto    poterat   habere   nisi  perpessione  utrumque  detineat  ?** 

homines  suos  eorum  [pecuni&]  spoUaret  et  *  lb.  *'  Firm&  ratione  tu&  edoctus  beatum 

nonnolios  forsitan  inviss  mendicitati  sub-  Elfegum  ut  vere  magnum  et  gloriosom  mar- 

jugaret,  elegit  vitam  perdere  quam  earn  tyrem  Christi  deinceps  me  colere  et  vene- 

tali  modo  custodire."     Lanfranc  followed  rari  ex  corde,  gratis  Dei  juvante,  confido.'* 

the  version  in  the  Chronicles.     See  toI.  i.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  honours 

p.  446.  retained  by  Saint  ^f  beah,  at  Lanfranc's 

'  lb.  44.  *'  Christus  Teritas-  tt  justitia  order,  in  the  church  of  Canterbury, 

sit ;  qui  pro  )ustiti&  et  veritate  moritur  pro  ^  Anselm,  unlike  some  asserton  of  ec- 

Christo  moritur ;  qui  autem  pro  Christo  clesiastical  rights,  could  denounce  moral  as 

moritur,  ecclesi&  teste,  martyr  habetur."  well   as   ecclesiastical   offences.      See  his 

'  lb.     "  Beatus  Johannes  Baptista  .  .  .  discourse  with  William  Rufus  in  Eadmer, 

non  quia  Christum  negare,  sed  quia  veri*  Hist.  Nov.  24. 
tatem  tacere  noluit  occisu»  est." 
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of  humanity  as  the  man  who  saved  the  hunted  hare^  and  stood  up  for 
the  holiness  of  J^lfheah.      | 

Looked  at,  not  from  a  purely  English  but  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view,  the  primacy  of  Lanfranc,  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  William,  was  certainly  a  time  of  advance  and 
reform.  The  standard  of  the  English  Church,  intellectual  and  moral, 
was,  in  a  cosmopc^itan  aspect,  undoubtedly  raised.  In  a  strictly 
national  point  of  view,  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  foreign  Prelate 
might  be,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  higher  culture  than  his  English  prede- 
cessor, but  he  could  not  have  the  same  sympathy  with  his  flock  and 
with  their  subordinate  pastors.  And  the  reforms  of  Lanfranc  were 
purchased  by  much  of  wrong  and  hardship  in  particular  cases.  We 
are  significantly  told  that  the  outrages  of  Thurstan  at  Glastonbury 
did  not  stand  alone.^  And,  though  William's  hands  were  undoubtedly 
clean  from  all  stain  of  simony,'  yet  even  in  his  reign,  and  still  more 
in  the  reigns  of  his  sons,  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys  were  turned  into 
the  rewards  of  purely  temporal  service.*  This  is  an  evil  which  will 
ever  beset  every  Church  whose  offices  carry  with  them  enough  of 
temporal  wealth  and  dignity  to  become  objects  of  temporal  ambition. 
And  this  evil  would  assume  its  worst  form  in  days  when  services  done 
to  the  King  would  commonly  mean  services  done  against  the  people. 
Men  complained  that  Prelates  were  hurled  from  their  seats  at  the 
royal  will,  with  small  attention  either  to  natural  justice  or  to  the  forms 
of  the  Canon  Law.  The  English  Abbot — it  is  the  inmate  of  a  Norman 
monastery  who  speaks — was  put  aside  to  make  way  for  one  who  was 
not  an  Abbot  but  a  Tyrant.*^    In  such  a  state  of  things  one  man  at 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  16.  scopos  et  Abbates  .  .  .  al>sque  ullft  con- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  D.    '*  Conventio  et  pro-  sideratioue   pecunis   aut    nummi    suscep- 

fectus   fiebat  inter   commissos  grcges  et  tione,  sed  solo  divinitatis  amore  studiosc 

uchimandritas     hujusmodi,     quaiis   inter  coepit  ordinare." 

hipos  et  bidcntes  sine  defensore  solet  fieri.         ^  Ord.  Vit.  533  C,  D.   "  NonnuIIi  eccle- 

Qdod  facile  probari  potest  ab  his  qui  io-  siastici  viri,  qui  sapientes  et  religiosi  7ide- 

terfoerunt  in  Turstino  Cadomensi  et  con-  bantur,  regali  curiae  pro  dignitatibus  cupitis 

Tentn  Glestoniensi."  obnixe   famulabantur;    et    diversis  assen- 

'  We  may,  I  think,  fairly  accept  the  tatioaum   modis  non  sine   dedecore  reli- 

statement  of  William   or  Orderic  in   the  giosae  opinionis  adulabantur  .  .  .  Clerici  et 

death-bed  speech  (658  C) ;  '*  Ecclesiasticas  monachi  nunc  terreno  principi  pro  talibus 

dignitates  nunquam  venum  dedt,  simoniam  stipendiis    inhaerebant,   et   pro  temporal! 

detestatus  semper  refutavi."     He  goes  on  oommodo  multiplex  servitium,  quod   di- 

to  add,  *'In   electione    personarum   iixst  vino  cultui  non  competit,  indecenter  im- 

merituizi  et  sgpientiaB    doctrinam   investi-  pendebant/' 

gari,  et,    quantum   in   me  fuit,  omnium         ^  lb.    *' Prisci  Abbates  ssecularis  commi- 

dignissiipo  Ecclesiae  regimen  commendavi,'*  natione   potestatis   terre    bantur,   et   sine 

and  quotes  the  examples  of  Lanfranc  and  synodali  disftssione  de  sedibus  suis  injuste 

Anselm  in  proof.     Compare  the  statement  fugabantur,   pro   quibus    stipendiarii,   non 

of  Gregory   quoted   in   p.  431,  and   the  monachi,   sed  tyranni,  contra  sanctorum 

words  of  the  Hyde  writer  (294),  **  £pi-  sdta  canonum  iotrudebaotor." 
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least  of  the  conquering  race  was  found  to  denounce  the  oppression  of 
England  and  her  native  Church  and  to  refuse  for  himself  all  share  in  her 
spoils.  This  was  Wimund,  a  Norman  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Leut- 
fred,*  who  crossed  the  sea  at  William's  bidding,  but  who  listened  un- 
moved to  the  royal  wish  that  he  should  abide  in  the  conquered  land  and 
share  in  the  rich  benefices  which  were  falling  to  the  lot  of  others.* 
Wimund  turned  away  from  temptation,  but  he  did  not  turn  away  in 
sileqce.  Like  the  Ellas  of  either  dispensation,  he  dared  to  speak  the  truth 
before  princes.  Pressed  by  the  King  to  accept  some  rich  Bishoprick 
or  Abbey^  he  spoke  out  his  mind  before  William  and  his  lords.  The 
learning  of  Wimund  was  famous ;  yet  we  need  not  believe  that  he 
gave  the  illustrious  assembly  a  complete  sketch  of  universal  history, 
from  Nebuchodonosor  to  Rolf,  to  prove  that  Kingdoms  are  not 
eternal,  and  that  the  power  of  this  world  often  passes  speedily  away.' 
But  we  seem  to  hear  his  genuine  words  when  he  says  that  God  hates 
robbery  for  bumt-oflfering,  and  will  not  accept  those  who  make  obla- 
tions of  the  spoils  of  the  poor.*  He  asked  by  what  law  he  couJd  be 
justified  in  holding  a  place  of  authority  among  men  of  whose  tongue 
and  manners  he  was  ignorant.*  With  what  face  could  he  bear  rale 
among  men  whose  friends  and  kinsfolk  his  countrymen  had  slain 
with  the  sword,  or  had  deprived  of  their  heritage  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  to  unrighteous  imprisonment,  or  to  intolerable  slavery?' 
He  bade  them  search  the  scriptures,  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
law  by  which  the  Lord's  flock  ought  to  receive  their  shepherds  at  the 
hands  of  conquering  enemies. "^  How  could  he,  one  of  an  order 
whose  profession  it  was  to  forsake  the  world  £md  to  give  up  all 
worldly  wealth,  become  a  sharer  in  the  spoils  which  had  been  won  by 
war  and  bloodshed  ?  He  trembled  as  he  looked  on  England  lying  be- 
fore him  as  one  vast  spoil,  and  he  shrank  from  the  touch  of  its  wealth 

^  Ord.  Vit.  524  A.     On  the  history  of  moUns  ex  iniquo,  oblatio  est  macnlaia.* 

this  monastery,  "  Crux  Heltonis,"  **  Crux  Et  pauk>  post ;  '  Qui  offert  sacrifidnaa  ex 

Sancti    Leoiiredi,    vulgo  La  Croix    Saint  substantia    pauperom   quasi   qui   victim&t 

Lenfroy,"  in  the  diocese  of  Evrcnx,  see  fiUum  in  coiupectu  patris  sui.' " 
Neustria  Pia,  546.  *  lb.  B.     '*  Omnibus  TigiU  mente  pen* 

'  lb.     **  Regie  jussB  aocersitus,  pontum  lostratis,    nan    Tideo   qu&    lege    dtgnitcr 

transfretavit,  et  oblatnm   sibi  a  Rege  et  praeesse  raleaan  iUomm  cuoeo  qnomm  ex^ 

proceribns  regni  onus  ecclesiastid  rcgiminis  traneos    mores    baifaamnqoe    loaHiobaii 

omnino  repudiaTit.**  nesdo.*' 

'  The  speech,  whether  his  own  com-        '  lb.  "  Quorum  patres  rarosque  paieotes 

position  or  Wimnnd's,  is  given  at  length  et  amicos  occidistis  gladio,  rd   ezluBre> 

by  Orderic,  524-526.     Leaving  out  these  datos  opprimitis  exsilio,  vd  cafceae  iiide» 

parts,  which  are  merdy  one  of  the  usual  bito,  vd  intolerabili  servitio." 
displays  of  irrdevant  learning,  the  speech        ^  lb.   *'  Scrutamini  scripturas,  et  videte 

is  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  si   qu&  lege  sancitur  nt  Dominico   gregi 

we  may  hope  that  it  fairly  represents  the  pastor  ab  inimids   electus  vioknter   im- 

substance  of  what  Wimnnd  really  said.  ponatur." 

*  lb.  C.     **Didt  eoim  scriptnra,  *Iiii» 
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as  from  a  bun^ig  fire.^  He  went  on  to  warn  the  King  and  his 
nobles  of  their  danger.  He  reminded  William  that  none  of  his 
fathers  had  worn  a  rofal  crown,  that  the  Kingdom  had  come  to  him 
bv  no  hereditary  right,  but  by  the  gift  of  God  and  the  favour  of 
Eadward.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  .£tfaeling  Eadgar  and  of  others  who 
were  nearer  than  himself  to  the  royal  stock.'  He  spoke  in  friendship. 
He  bade  them  dunk  of  the  judgement  to  come,  lest  the  prosperity  of 
this  world  should  lead  only  to  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the 
next  For  himself  he  would  go  back  to  Normandy ;  he  would  leave 
the  spoils  of  England  to  those  who  loved  the  rubbish  of  this  world, 
and  he  would  h^nself  strive  after  the  reward  which  Christ  had  pro- 
mised to  the  poor  in  spirit ' 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  William  that  he  bore  such  a  rebuke  as  this 
with  padence,  and  let  the  man  who  dared  to  utter  it  go  back  to  his 
Norman  monastery  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  favour.^  But  baser 
hearts  were  filled  with  wrath  at  the  man  who  had  preferred  the 
poverty  of  the  monk  to  the  wealth  of  the  Bishop,  who  had  denounced 
the  conquest  of  England  as  robbery,  and  had  charged  every  foreign 
Bishop  and  Abbot  who  held  an  English  prelacy  with  the  crime  of 
robbery  in  his  own  person.^  Some  dme  later  (1079),  the  metropolitan 
tbrane  of  Rouen  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  John.* 
William,  consulting  the  better  part  of  his  nature,  offered  the  vacant 
post  to  Wimund.  But  the  baser  spirits  whom  Wimund  had  rebuked 
ckmomcd  against  him,  though  against  a  man  of  such  virtue  and 
lesniing  they  had  notfaing  to  say  beyond  the  convenient  charge  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  priest.^     Rather  than  become  a  subject  of  strife, 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5  24.     **  Haec  et  his  similia  prsedam  amatoribus  mundi  quasi  quisquUias 

dirinc  legis  prflBconia   pertractanc   expa-  dorelinquo/' 

loo^  et  totam  Angliam  ^uasi  amplisri-  *  lb.   526   A.     '*  Admiratus   Rez  cum 

mam  praedam  dijudtco,  ipsamque  cum  gazis  proceribus  sots  insignis  monachi  constan- 

sois,  Tdnt  ignem  ardentem,  contingere  for-  tiam,  supplex  ac  devotus  impendit  ci  de- 

mido.**  centem  reverctttiam,  et  competenter  hono- 

'  n>.  525.  "NuHns  pttrum  tuoram  ante  ratam  jussit  eum  reraeaxe  in  Netsstriam  *' 

ic  r^ale  stemma  gessit,  nee  hsreditario  '  lb.   **  Auditom  est  passim  .  .  .  quod 

jure  tantnm  decns  tibi  prorenit,  ted  gra-  ipse   monachilem   pauperiem   divitiis  Epi- 

tnita  largitione  omnipotentk  Dei  et  ami>  scoponmi  pnBposnerit,  et  qood  obtentnm 

tfck  Eduardi  consangoinei  tui.    Edgarus  Ang^  in  pnasentil  Regis  et  opiimatiim 

Addimis,   aliiqne  pluies  ex  IfneA  regalis  ejus  rapinam  appellaverit,  et  quod  omnes 

]iroapiae  orti,  secundnm  leeet  HebrsBorem  Episcopot    vel    Abbates    qui,    nolentibus 

aliaramque    gentimi     propinqniores    tuat  Anglis,  in    ecdenit  AnglisB  pnsbrti   snot 

ksredes  diadcnatis  Angtici."     This    as-  npadtatis  redargQent.'* 

sotioa  of  the  right  of  Eadgar,   to  say  *  See  above,  p.  63. 

nothing  of  the  pedantic  reference  to  the  '  Ord.  Vit.  526  A.     **iEmiiU  c9aa,qiioa 

hvs  of  the  Hebrews,  seems  more  in  cha-  idem  Titupctaverat,  ne  Archipnssul  fieret 

ncter  wtdi  Orderic   and   his  geaeratioB  qoaatum  potnenmt  impedieroat.    In  tanto 

than  with  Wimmd.  vko  nil  objicicndwB  invenemnt,  nisi  qnod 

'  lb.  525  D.  **  Normanniam  com  TestrA  filins   esset   presbyteri."     See    above,    p. 

Kcentil  redire  dispono,  et  opimam  Anglise  238. 
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Wimund  determined  to  forsake  his  country,  and  obtained  leave  of  his 
Abbot  Odilo  to  visit  foreign  lands.*  Beyond  the  bounds  both  of 
Normandy  and  England,  he  found  patrons  who  could  appreciate  his 
merit,  and  offers  of  preferment  which  he  could  accept  with  a  good 
conscience.  Gregory  the  Seventh  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal; 
Urban  the  Second  bestowed  on  him  the  Archbishoprick  of  Aversa 
(1088- 1 089).  There,  in  a  Norman  city  founded  on  Italian  soil,'  he 
at  last  found  a  place  where  he  could  undertake  the  care  of  the  souls 
of  men  without  putting  his  own  soul  in  jeopardy.' 

While  such  men  as  Wimund  were  to  be  found  among  the  priest- 
hood of  Normandy,  it  is  with  delight  that  we  also  find  at  least  one 
equally  noble  assertor  of  truth  and  righteousness  among  her  gallant 
chivalry.  Herlwin  did  not  stand  alone  in  practising  the  highest 
Christian  virtues  beneath  the  harness  of  the  Norman  warrior.*  In 
English  eyes  the  noblest  of  the  men  who  followed  William  must  ever 
be  Gulbert  of  Hugleville,  the  son  of  that  valiant  Richard  who  had 
fought  so  well  for  his  Duke  in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin.*^  A  kins- 
man of  William,  he  had  married  Beatrice  of  Valenciennes,  who  is 
described  as  a  kinswoman  of  the  Duchess  Matilda.*  The  ties  of 
loyalty  and  kindred  had  led  him  across  the  sea  in  the  following  of  his 
cousin  and  sovereign.  He  led  his  men  to  William's  standard  ;  he 
fought  by  his  side  against  the  English  axes;  he  shared  in  all  the 
toils  by  which  England  was  brought  under  William's  hand.''  And 
when  the  land  was  at  peace,  when  William  was  firmly  fixed  upon  his 
throne,  he  turned  away,  refusing  lands  and  honours  in  the  conquered 
island,  and  went  back  to  his  Norman  home,  choosing  rather  to  hold 
with  a  good  right  the  modest  heritage  of  his  fathers  than  to  stain  his 
hands  with  wealth  which  was  won  only  by  wrong  and  robbery.* 
Without  forsaking  the  world  like  Herlwin,  he  waged  the  harder  strife 
of  living  in  the  world  the  life  of  a  Christian  man.     Content  with  their 

»  Ord.  Vit.  5^6  B.     •'  Ule  ab  omni  ava-         •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
ritia  purgari  volens,  et  inter  exteros  pau-         •  Ord.   Vit.  606   D.     "  Matbildis  Re- 

pertate  premi  quam  inter  suos  dissensiones  ginse  consobrina   erat."     She  is  described 

fovere  malens."  •  as  "  Beatrix,  filia  Christiani  de  Valenceais 

■  lb.     "  Haec  urb$  tempore  Leonis  IX.  iilustris  tribuni." 
PapsB  a  Normannis  qui  primo  Apuliam  in-         ^  lb.      "  Pnefatus   heros   consangaineas 

coluerunt  constructa  est."  Dncis  semper  ei  fidelis  fait,  et  cum   iUo 

'  Yet   the  question  might   have  been  praecipua    ccetibus  suis    ktipatus  in   belk> 

raised  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  see  of  Anglico  discrimina  pertulit." 
Aversa    did   not  imply  complicity  in  the         "  lb.    "  Verum  postquam  regnum  paca* 

Norman  Conquest  of  Apulia,  and  whether  turn  est,  et  Guillelmus  regnavit,  Galbertos, 

the  Norman  Conquest  of  Apulia  was  not  as  Rege  multas  in  Angli&  possessiones  offe- 

blameworthy  as  that  of  England.     Perhaps  rente,  Neustriam  repetiit,  legitim&que  sim- 

longer  possession  and  the  specially  Norman  plicitate  pollens  de  rapina  quidqoam  pos- 

character  of  Aversa  might  be  held  to  make  sidere  noluit.     Suis  contentos  altena   res- 

a  difference.  puit." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  14a. 
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own,  Gulbert  and  Beatrice  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in  prayer  and 
almsdeeds,  and  left  behind  them  a  name  worthy  of  higher  honour 
than  most  of  those  whose  renown  is  more  widely  spread.^ 

Snch  were  the  main  results  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
William,  carried  out  by  the  acute  and  far-seeing  statesman  whom  he 
had  called  from  his  cell  at  Bee  to  be  the  sharer  in  his  counsels  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  We  have  now  to  go  back  and  to  take  up  the 
genera]  history  of  William's  reign,  from  the  time  when  he  could  first 
be  said  to  be  really  master  of  England,  to  the  time  when  his  fortunes 
began  to  fade  away  into  the  gloom  of  his  later  days. 

^  OrdVit.  606D.  "  Cuixi  religiosa  con-     finem  laudabiliter  ituduit."     See  more  of 
joge  .  .  din  vizit,  et  deemocynis  ac  ora-     his  good  works  ia  604  C,  D,  605  A. 
tioaihos  aliisqve  bonis  operibns  osque  ad 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  REVOLTS  AGAINST  WILLIAM.^ 


1070 — 1076. 

A  SPACE  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his  first 
landing  at  Pevensey  had  made  William  master  of  England.  The 
event  of  the  fight  of  Senlac  gave  him  possession  of  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Kingdom.  Then,  after  about  a  year  of  comparative 
peace,  two  years  of  ceaseless  warfare,  beginning  with  the  campaign 
against  Exeter,  gave  him  possession  of  the  whole  land  from  Cornwall 
to  the  Scottish  border.  He  was  now  in  every  sense  King.  Not  only 
was  there  no  rival  King  acknowledged  by  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  William's  authority  was  as  fully  established  everywhere  as  the 
authority  of  any  government  could  be  in  those  times.  His  Earls  and 
Sheriffs  bore  rule  in  every  part  of  England.  All  land,  whether  it  had 
been  granted  out  to  a  stranger  or  was  kept  by  its  former  owner,  was 
held  by  his  grant  The  tributes  and  other  services  due  from  the 
boroughs  of  England  were  paid  to  him,  and  in  many  cases  they  bad 
been  increased  by  his  authority.  The  Church  was  as  much  under  his 
command  as  the  State ;  he  hurled  Bishops  from  their  Bishopricks  and 
Abbots  from  their  Abbeys,*  and  appointed  whom  he  would  in  their 
stead.  He  was  fully  King;  he  was  perhaps  more  truly  King  than 
any  King  who  had  gone  before  him.  No  King  had  ever  had  the 
whole  land,  and  those  who  bore  rule  in  every  corner  of  it,  so 
thoroughly  under  his  control.  The  process  by  which  William  had 
gained  his  power  was  harsh  and  wrongful ;  it  had  inflicted  unutterable 
wretchedness  on  the  whole  land ;  parts  of  the  land  it  had  turned  into 
a  wilderness.     The  way  in  which  his  power  was  used  was  system- 

^  Oar  authorities  for  this  period  remain  and  Waltheof,   the    mass    of  mythology 

much  the  same  as  before.     We  have  the  vfldch  has  grown  round  their  names  in  the 

Worcester  and   Peterborough    Chronicles,  false  Ingulf  and  elsewhere  has  to  be  tested 

Florence  and   his  Northumbrian  interpo-  by  the  evidence  of  history, 

lator,  and  Orderic,  besides  the  usual  subsi-  '  Chron.   Petrib.  1087.     "  Biscopas  he 

diary  writers.  And  as  much  of  this  Chapter  ssette  of  heora  biscoprice  and  abbodas  of 

is  concerned  with  the  exploits  of  Hereward  heora  abbodrice." 
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atically  stem,  occasionally  cruel.  But  the  Kingdom  which  he  had 
won  gained  in  the  end  from  his  winning  of  it.  It  was  William's  con- 
quest and  William's  rule  which  fixed  for  ever  that  England  should 
remain  a  Kingdom  one  and  indivisible. 

From  this  time  then  whatever  opposition  WilHam  had  still  to  face 
took  the  form  of  revolts  or  insurrections.  Those  who  now  fought 
against  him  were  no  longer  striving  to  keep  something  which  they 
kd,  but  striving  to  win  back  something  which  they  had  lost.  Their 
right  so  to  do  I  should  be  the  last  to  dispute.  The  right  to  resist  an 
oppressive,  above  all  a  foreign,  goverimient  is  the  groundwork  of  all 
freedom.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  right  to  be  exercised  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  only  in  the  extremest  cases.  A  hopeless  revolt,  where 
success  is  impossible  and  where  failure  only  increases  oppression,  is 
undoubtedly  a  crime.  But  we  must  remember  that  many  an  entet- 
prise  which  seems  hopeless  to  men  who  look  at  it  calmly  from  a 
distance  does  not  seem  hopeless  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
And  we  must  also  remember  that  in  the  eleventh  century  men's  local 
feelings  were  at  least  as  strong  as  their  national  feelings.  An  enter- 
prise which  was  wholly  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  drive  William  out  of 
the  land  was  not  necessarily  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  win  back  the 
independence  of  some  particular  district.  From  our  point  of  view  we 
should  look  on  the  lasting  dismemberment  of  the  Kingdom  as  a 
greater  evil  than  its  misgovemment  at  a  particular  time.  We  should 
argue  that  to  assert  a  precarious  independence  for  a  particular  district 
could  lead  only  to  making  the  bondage  of  the  whole  land  heavier. 
The  men  of  the  eleventh  century  did  not  look  at  matters  in  this  light. 
They  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  shut  out  the  stranger  from 
every  corner  of  the  land.  But  failing  this,  it  was  in  their  eyes  a 
worthy  object  to  rescue  any  comer  of  the  land  from  his  grasp.  From 
their  own  point  of  view  then,  the  men  who,  in  the  cause  of  England, 
revolted  against  William  were  as  worthy  of  English  sympathy  as  those 
who  at  an  earlier  stage  withstood  him.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
historical  difference  between  their  several  positions.  The  defence  of 
Exeter  was  resistance  to  a  foreign  invader ;  the  defence  of  Ely  was  a 
revolt  against  a  de  facto  King  of  the  land. 

The  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is.  marked  by  several 
revolts  against  William's  authority  both  in  his  insular  and  in  his 
continental  conquests.  And  the  same  time  brings  us  also  to  the 
extension  of  WilUam's  power  in  Britain  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish Kingdom.  We  have  now  to  see  his  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
as  well  as  the  royal  authority.  But  during  this  period  his  strife  is 
wholly  with  his  own  discontented  subjects  and  vassals.  This  cha- 
racter distinguishes  it  in  a  marked  way  from  a  later  period,  in  which 
he  had  to  struggle  at  once  against  his  own  feudal  lord  and  against 

X  2 
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foes  in  his  own  household.  The  wars  and  revolts  of  this  time  are 
often  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  still  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
them  in  several  well-defined  groups.  There  is  the  revolt  of  the  fen 
country  (1070-1071),  which  has  made  the  same  of  Hereward  im* 
mortal  Paitly  contemporary  with  this  (107  0-107  2),  ^"i^  closely 
connected  with  it,  are  the  renewed  troubles  of  Northumberland  and 
Scotland.  We  then  cross  &e  sea  to  trace  the  revolt  of  Maine  (1074), 
and  its  recovery  chiefly  by  English  arms.  We  lastly  come  to  the 
abortive  conspiracy  which  led  to  the  great  personal  crime  of  William's 
reign,  the  execution  of  Wahheof  (1075-^10.76). 


4  1.   75^  Revolt  of  the  Feu  Country. 
1070 — 1 07 1. 

We  must  now  go'back  to  the  last  stage  of  William's  great  Northern 
campaign.  The  Danish  fleet  under  Earl  Osbeom  and  Bishop  Chris- 
tian was,  by  the  agreement  with  William,  allowed  to  pass  the  winter 
in  England  and  to  plunder  the  coasts.^  It  was  stretcWrtg  this  licence 
to  the  uttermost  when  they  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Ely  in  the 
month  of  May*  (1070).  The  people  of  the  district  at  once  flocked  to 
them,  believing  that  they  would  win  the  whole  land.  The  Chronicler 
speaks  of  them  as  the  English  folk  of  all  the  fenland ;  but  the  Danish 
blood  was  strong  in  those  parts,  and  we  can  quite  understand  that 
here,  no  less  than  in  Yorkshire,  the  followers  of  Christian  and  Osbeom 
would  be  welcomed  as  countrymen/  We  hear  nothing  of  Eadgar  or 
his  cause ;  the  impression  which  the  story  gives  us  is  that  the  men 
of  the  fenland  were  ready  to  receive  Swegen  as  King.*  At  this 
moment  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  one  whose  mythical  fame  out- 
shines all  the  names  of  his  generation,  and  of  wliom  fhe  few  historical 
notices  make  us  wish  (hat  details  could  be  filled  in  from  some  other 
source  than  legend.  Suddenly,  without  preparation  or  introduction 
of  any  kind,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  renowned  but 
shadowy  form  of  Hereward.    With  no  name  has  fiction  been  more 

*  See  above,  p.  313.  **  Yet,  uncomfortable  as  it  is  to  depart 

*  The  plqnder  of  Petciborough,  presently  from  the  Ohronicles,  I  confess  that  I  know 
to  be  spoken  of,  took  place  on  Jime  a.  not  how  to  accept  the  statement  of  the 
The  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  hi  those  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1070)  that  Swc- 
parts  would  therefore  doubtless  be  in  sen  came  this  year  in  person  into  the 
May.                                                      '  number ;  *'  pa  on  }>am  Ucan  geare  com 

'  Chron.   Petrib.    T070.      *'  pa  comen  Swegn  cyng  of  Denmarcaa  into  Humbran." 

into  Elig  Cbristien  )a  Deosce  bisoeop  and  Nothing  however  is  said  to  have  followed 

Osbeam  eorl,  and  }>a  Deasce  huscarles  mid  his  appearance.     We  directly  after  hear  of 

heom,  and  )>et  Englisce   folc  of  eall  )7a  the  coming  of  Osbeom  and  Christian  to 

feonlandes  comen  to  heom,  and  wendon  Ely. 
)nBt  hi  sccoldon  winnon  eaU  ]MBt  Und." 
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busy.^  One  tale,  the  wildest  of  all,  has  made  the  famous  outlaw  a  son 
of  the  great  Eari  Leofric  Romancers  probably  did  not  stop  to  think 
that  this  was  to  make  him  a  brother  of  JBlfgar,  an  uncle  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  an  uncle  by  marriage  of  King  Gxuffydd  and  of  King 
Harold.'  In  truth,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  parentage; 
there  is  no  more  evidence  for  making  him  the  son  of  an  unknown 
Leofric  of  Bourne  than  there  is  for  making  him  a  son  of  the  renowned 
Earl  of  the  Mercians.  Both  the  voice  of  legend  and  the  witness  of 
the  great  Survey  agree  in  connecting  Hereward  with  Lincolnshire, 
but  they  differ  as  to  the  particular  spot  of  the  shire  in  which  he  is  to 
be  quartered.  Legend  also  has  forgotten  a  fact  which  the  document 
has  preserved,  namely,  that  the  hero  of  the  fenland  did  not  belong 
wholly  to  Lincolnshire,  but  that  he  was  also  a  landholder  in  the 
distant  shire  of  Warwick.  But  the  Survey  has  preserved  another  fact 
with  which  the  legendary  versions  of  his  Kfe  have  been  specially  busy. 
Hereward,  at  some  time  it  would  seem  before  the  period  of  his  ex- 
ploits, had  fled  from  his  country.^  But  the  date  and  cause  of  his 
flight,  whether  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Eadward,  of 
Harold,  or  of  William,  is  utterly  uncertain.  On  such  a  foundation  as 
this  a  mighty  superstructure  could  not  foil  to  be  piled  up.  The 
banished  hero  is  of  course  carried  into  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
is  made  to  work  various  wonderful  exploits,  possible  and  impossible. 
In  one  tale  he  encounters  in  Northumberland  a  mighty  bear,  who, 
it  is  plainly  insinuated,  was  near  akin  to  Earl  Siward  and  his  son 
Waltheof.*  In  another  he  is  brought  across  a  native  prince  of  Corn- 
wall, whose  name  Domesday  has  forgotten  to  record  among  the  long 
list  of  English  land- owners  who  held  the  West- Welsh  peninsula  in 
the  days  of  King  Eadward.'*  But  Ireland  and  Flanders  were  such 
common  resorts  of  English  exiles  that  the  tales  which  carry  Hereward 
into  those  countries  have  distinct  probability  on  their  side.  And  if  any 
one  chooses  to  believe  that  he  came  back  from  Flanders  in  company 
with  a  Flemish  wife,  such  a  belief  in  no  way  contradicts  history.  But 
leaving  fables  and  guesses  aside,  we  know  enough  of  Hereward  to 

'  Besides  the  account  in  the  false  Ingulf,  ^  No  smaller  pedigree  can  be  inferred 

we  have  the  Gcsta  Herewardi  Saxonis,  pnb-  when  we  read  (Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  ii.  7) 

Ksfaed  in  M.Francisqne  Michel's  Chroniques  of  "illnm    maximnm   ursum   qui  aderat, 

Anglo-Nonnandes,  which  is  essentially  the  quern  incltti  uni  Norweye  faisse  filinm,  ac 

same  which   has  been  worked   into  the  formatum  .  .  .  pedes  illins   et   caput   ad 

Liber  Elientis  published    by   Mr.  D.    J.  fabulam  davorum  affirmabant,  sensum  hu- 

Stewart  in  1848.     There  are  also  some  manum  habentem,   et   loquelam  hominis 

notices  in  Geoffi'ey  Gaimar.  intellectricem,  ad  doctum  ad  bellum ;  cujus 

^  I  shall  examine  the  chief  statements  of  igitur  pater  in  silvis  fertur  puellam  rapuisse, 

the  mythical  accounts,  as  well  as  the  few  et  ex  ea  Biemum  Regem  Norweye  genu- 

Bntheutic  notices  <ii  Hereward  which  we  isse."     (See  vol.  i.  pp.    284,  351,  521.) 

have,  chiefly  in  Domesday  and  the  Chroni-  The  editor  remaiks^  "  locus  est  corruptis- 

cles,  in  Appendix  DD.  simus." 

'  See  Appendix  DD.  *  See  above,  p.  1 14. 
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make  us  earnestly  long  to  know  more.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
defended  the  last  shelter  of  English  freedom  against  the  might  of 
William.  His  heart  failed  him  not  when  the  hearts  of  the  noblest 
of  the  land  quaked  within  them.  Our  most  patriotic  Latin  annalist 
adorns  his  name  with  the  standing  epithet  with  which  he  adorns  the 
name  of  Harold/  and  our  native  Chronicler  records  his  deeds  in 
words  which  seem  borrowed  from  the  earlier  record  of  the  deeds  of 
iGlfred.* 

The  authentic  narrative  does  not  tell  us  m  what  relation  Hereward 
stood  to  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  fenmen  of  which  Ely  was 
the  centre.  Neither  can  we  make  out  the  exact  position  of  Abbot 
Thurstan  of  Ely  and  his  monks.  Thurstan  was  the  friend  and 
nominee  of  Harold,'  so  that  the  legend  which  represents  him  as  active 
in  the  revolt  has  probability  on  its  side ;  but  nothing  can  be  said  for 
certain.  Our  authentic  accounts  at  this  stage  deal  less  with  the 
monastery  of  Ely  than  with  the  not  far  distant  monasteiy  of  Peter- 
borough. The  death  of  Brand  (November  27,  1069),  the  Abbot  who 
had  succeeded  the  patriot  Leofric,  has  been  already  recorded,*  as  well 
as  the  appointment  of  his  successor  (April  4  ?  1070)  in  the  Easter 
Gem(5t  of  the  past  year.  He  was  of  course  a  stranger,  but  his  Nor- 
man name,  Turold,^  a  form  of  the  Danish  Thorold,  was  a  name  still 
familiar  in  that  part  of  England,  one  which  had  been  borne  by  an 
English  Sherifif  who  is  recorded  >as  a  benefactor  of  the  house  of 
Crowland.'  He  is  spoken  of  by  the  local  Chronicler  as  a  very  stem 
man,''  and  the  known  details  of  his  earlier  history  fully  bear  out  the 
character.  He  was  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  who  had  been  placed  by 
William  over  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  its  English  Abbot  Brihtric 
having  been  translated  backwards  to  the  less  important  Abbey  of 
Burton.*  His  rule  at  Malmesbury  was  tyrannical,  and  the  stoij  runs 
that  William  picked  him  out,  as  being  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  monk, 
as  the  fittest  man  to  rule  the  great  house  of  Peterborough,  now  that 
it  was  threatened  by  Hereward  and  his  fellow  outlaws  in  the  fens.' 

^  "  Herewardus  vir  streniiissimus  *'  s2ys  lelmas  .  .  .  Rex  .  .  Turoldam  qnemdam 

Florence    (1071),     like     "strenuus    Dux  Fiscamnensem  monachum,  qui  eum  mag- 

Haroldus.'*    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  359.  nis  demeruerat  obsequiis,  viveati  Biihtrico 

'  The  words  in  the  Chronicles,   107 1,  intrusit.      Verumtamen   postmodum   rem 

"  buton  Herewarde  ane/*  repeat  those  in  perperam  factam  intelligens,  dolensque  se 

878,  "  butan  )7am  cyninge  /Blfrede."  ambitione  festinantis  circamventum,  dono 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  45.  abbatiz  de  Burhtan&  exsulantis  damnum 

^  See  above,  p.  224.  consolatus  est." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  "  Se  cjmg  hacfde        *  lb.  "  Idem  Turoldus,  dom  tyrannidem 

gifen  [>8ct  abbotrice  an  Frencisce  abbot ;  in  subjectos  ageret,  ad  Burh  a  Rege  trans- 

Turolde  wsbs  gebaten."  latus   est,  abbatiam  opulentam,  sed   tunc 

*  See  above,  p.  143,  and  Domesday,  346.  quse  a  latrunculis,  duce  quodam  Herewardo, 
^  Chron,  Petrib.  1070.    "  He  waes  swif^e  infestaretur,  quia   inter  paludes  sita  erat. 

styrne  man."  <Per  splendorem'  inquit  'Dei,  quia  magis 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  420.    "  Wil-    se  agit  militem  quam  abbatem,iaveniam  ei 
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In  conformity  with  his  character,  he  is  now  described  as  coming  at 
the  bead  of  an  armed  force  of  Frenchmen  to  take  possession  of  his 
monastery.^  He  had  reached  Stamford  (June  i  ?  1070),  when  he 
beard  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find  the  house  over  which 
he  was  set  to  rule  In  the  eyes  of  English  outlaws  or  patriots,  a 
monastery  under  the  command  of  a  Norman  Abbot,  especially  of  an 
Abbot  who  came  surrounded  by  a  foreign  military  force,  was  looked 
on  as  part  of  the  enemy's  country.*  One  of  our  few  notices  of 
Hereward's  earlier  life  sets  him  before  us  as  one  not  specially  re- 
markable for  respect  towards  ecclesiastical  property,'  and  his  feelings 
against  the  foreign  Prelate  would  doubdess  be  still  more  bitter,  if  the 
l^end  has  any  ground  for  speaking  of  him  as  a  nephew  of  the  late 
English  Abbot  Brandt  The  news  came  to  the  monks  of  Peter- 
borough that  a  motley  force,  made  up  of  outlaws,  of  their  own  men, 
and  of  the  Danish  aUies,  was  coming  to  harry  the  monastery.  This, 
says  the  Chronicler,  was  Hereward  and  his  gang."  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  Hereward's  name  in  authentic  history,  but  it  is  a  mention 
which  shows  that  his  name  was  already  well  known  at  Peterborough. 
While  the  gang  was  on  its  march,  a  prudent  churchward,  Yware  by 
name,  acting  by  the  counsel  of  the  monks,^  took  out  of  the  minster 
such  books  and  other  moveable  articles  as  he  could,  to  preserve  them 
from  robbery.  He  then  before  daybreak  sent  word  to  Turold,  asking 
for  his  peace  and  protection,  and  telling  him  that  the  outlaws  were 
coming.^  This  was  not  the  way  either  to  stave  off  or  to  soften  the 
coming  attack.  The  outlaws  had  now  fair  ground  for  looking  on  the 
monks  as  traitors  to  the  national  cause,  and  for  giving  out  that  whatever 
they  did  was  done  as  good  service  to  the  monastery  itself,  which  was 
betrayed  by  its  present  inmates.^  Early  in  the  morning  the  outlaws 
came  with  many  ships,  and  the  monks  at  first  strove  to  keep  them 


comparem,  qui  assultus  ejus  accipiat.     Ibi  Abbey,    **  heora    agene    menn/'   but   we 

Tiitotem  suam  et  militiam  ezperiatur,  ibi  directly  after  hear  of  *'  ^  utlaga  "  and  of 

pnelia  proludat.'"  **]»  Denesce  meon  "  as  having  a  share  in 

^  GhroQ.  Petrib.  1070.  "  He  wses  cumcn  the  work. 
^  ioto  Stanforde  mid  ealle  hise  Frencisce        'lb.     '*  pa   wabs    )wre  an'  cyrceward, 

mcnn.'*  Yware   wabs    gehaten."     Presently,   after 

'  This  feeling  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  mentioning  the  articles  removed  and  the 

voids  with  which  the  Chronicler  brings  in  message   sent   to  Turold,  the  Chronicler 

his  notice  of  the  appointment  of  Turold ;  adds,  *'  |>9Bt  he  dyde  eall  be  )wre  munece 

''N  herdon  ]7a  muneca»  o{  Burh  ssegen  nede.'*     On  the  meaning  of  this  passage 

^  heora   agene  menn  woldon    hergon  and  the  force  of  the  word  }>«/,  see  Mr. 

^ooe  mynstre  .  .  .  ]MBt  waes  forOan  \tX  hi  Earle's  note,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  348. 
herdoo  saecgen  )wt  se  cyng,"  &c.  ^  lb.     '*  And  ferde  sona  ia  dseg  to  Jione 

'  See  Appendix  DD.  abbot   Turolde,  and   ssegdc  him  J^aet  he 

*  So  the  false  Ingulf  in  Oale,  p.  70 ;  sohte  his   f  riOe,  and  cydde  Imn  ha  >» 
GestaHerewardi,Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  u.  39.  (itlages  sceoTden  cumen  to  Borh." 

*  Chron.    Petrib.    1070.      "  part    w«s        ■  lb.     "  Sscgdon  |y»t  hi  hit  dydcn  for 
Hereward  and  his  genge."     These   seem  "Ses  mynstrcs  holdscipe.*' 

to  be  specially  the  rebelUous  tenants  of  the 
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from  entering  the  monastic  precinct.  Thus  provoked,  they  took  to 
the  weapon  so  familiar  to  their  Norman  enemies;  they  set  fire 
(June  2)  to  the  monks'  houses  and  to  the  whole  town,  and  all  was 
burned  save  one  house.^  By  the  same  means  they  made  their  way 
through  the  Bolhithe  Gate,  the  southern  gate  of  the  monastery,  and 
the  monks  now  sought  for  their  peace  and  protection.'  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  whole  band,  outlaws,  Danes,  and  vassals,  whether  loyal 
or  rebellious,  burst  into  the  minster.  They  climbed  up  to  the  great 
rood  and  carried  off  its  ornaments  of  gold;'  they  climbed  up  the 
steeple,  and  carried  off  the  gold  and  silver  pastoral  staffs  which  was 
there  hidden.'  Shrines,  roods,  books,  vestments,  coined  money,' 
treasures  of  every  kind,  were  carried  away  to  the  ships  and  were  taken 
to  Ely.  The  monks  were  all  scattered  abroad — an  act  which  seems 
to  be  specially  attributed  to  the  Danish  alUes — all  save  one  sick 
brother  in  the  infirmary.^  This  fact  seems  at  once  to  speak  well  for 
the  health  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  mark  the  respect  which  even  the 
outlaws  showed  to  buildings  and  persons  that  might  specially  claim 
their  forbearance.  Presently  (June  2)  came  Abbot  Turold  with  a 
hundred  and  sixty  armed  Frenchmen.  I'he  enemy  had  already  set 
sail,  and  he  found  only  the  one  sick  monk,  and  the  empty  church 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  monastery.  But 
the  brotherhood  gradually  assembled,  and  divine  service  was  i^;ain 
begun  (June  9)  in  the  minster  after  ceasing  for  one  week.* 

At  this  point  the  Chronicler  places  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  Kings,  William  and  Swegen.*  But  we  may  suspect  that  nothing 
really  happened  beyond  some  further  negotiation  between  William 
and  Osbeom,  and  perhaps  a  further  bribe  to  the  Danish  £ari.  At  aO 
events,  soon  after  their  exploit  at  Peterborough  the  Danes  sailed 
away  from  Ely,  and,  after  showing  themselves  for  two  dajrs  in  the 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.    **  pa  laegdoa  hi  ^ms  wst  bdiid,  hit  wan  eall  of  gold  aod  of 

fyr  on  and  forbflnndon  ealle  >a  manece  leolfre." 

buses  and  eall  }>a  tun,  butoa  ane  huse."        *  The    Chronicler    spedaUj    mentions 

On  the  Norman  passion  for  setting  fire  to  **  swa  manega  gefsomas  on  soeat."    Some- 

ererything,  see  toU  i.  p.  154  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  thing  had  perhaps  escaped  the  pillaging  of 

104,  374.  last  Lent. 

•  lb.  ••  pa  comen  hi  Jmrh  fyre  in  ast  »  Chron.  Petrib.  n.  s.  •* Beleaf  iMernta 
Bolhi9e  geate,  and  ]»  munecas  comen  botan  Sn  monec;  he  wss  gehatcn  Leof- 
heom  togeanes,  beaden  heom  gri'5."  wine  Lange ;  he  In  seoc  in  )ki  sacneman 

•  lb.  "Ac  hi  na  rohten  na  }rtng.geodoa  in."  "Secnc  man,"  it  is  written  bjr  Mr. 
into  ])e  mjnstre,  chimben  upp  to  )>e  halgt  Earle. 

rode,   namen    \%    )»e    kjnehelm  of   ure        *  lb.    *'  And  )ms  se  abbot  Tnrolde  com 

Drihtnes  heafod,   eall  of  smeate   golde,  to  Burh,  and  )>a  monecas  comen  ^  oogetn, 

namen  |«  ))et  fotspnre  )«  wss  nndernsOen  and  dydan  Christes  ^eodom  in  ^cre  cjice, 

his  fote,  \7KX  waes  eall  of  read  golde."  ])ct  wt  hsefide  standen  fiiUe  seofeniht  feintan 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  apa,  for  the  hallowing  sices  cjmnes  riht." 

of  this  steeple.  •  lb.     «  pa  twegen  kjngat  Wilkim  and 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  n.  s.    *'  pet  haecce  )}e    Swaegn  wnr9on  saelrtlod." 
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ThameSi  they  sailed  (June  34)  towards  Denmark,*  laden  with  the 
wealth  which  the  faithless  vassals  of  Saint  Peter  had  helped  to  cany 
away  from  his  minster.  Bat,  as  the  tale  evidently  implies,  their 
sacnlege  was  not  to  go  unpunished.  While  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  a  mighty  storm  arose  and  drove  the  ships  hither  and 
thither,  some  to  Ireland,  some  to  Norway,  some  to  their  own  shores 
of  Denmark.  These  last  landed  at  a  King's  town  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  our  Chronicler.  The  treasures  of  Peter- 
borough, including  the  precious  sta£f,  were  placed  in  the  church  of 
the  town,  but,  through  the  drunkenness  of  its  guardians,  the  church 
and  all  that  was  in  it  was  burned  in  the  night,  and  the  relics  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Golden  Borough  were  lost  for  ever.*  Osbeorn,  who 
had  so  shamefully  betrayed  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who  had 
brought  his  great  expedition  to  such  a  pitiful  end,  met  with  an  angry 
reception  from  his  brother  King  Swegen.  Me  was  banished  from 
Denmark  on  account  of  the  bribe  which  he  had  taken  from  William.' 
A  spiritual  censure  also  fell  upon  the  English  offenders.  Bishop 
^thelric,  seemingly  from  his  prison  at  Westminster,  put  forth  an 
excommunication  against  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  plunder  of 
Peterborough.^  It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  principle  of  Canon  Law 
a  Bishop  without  a  diocese  could  claim  to  exercise  any  such,  juris- 
diction. But  the  long  sojourn  of  iEkhehic  at  Peterborough  may  have 
been  felt  to  give  him  some  kind  of  control  over  the  house  and  its 
belongings.  His  censure  of  the  offenders  may  even  have  been 
reqoired  by  Wflliam  as  an  act  of  policy ;  it  certainly  would  have 
a  deeper  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  fenland  than  any 
censure  put  forth  by  Abbot  Turold  or  Bishop  Remigius. 

After  this  exploit^  which  the  most  zealous  patriotism  can  hardly 

'  Chroo.  Petrit>.  1070.  "  pa  ]»a  someret  festivitate    S.    Johannis    Baptistse   comet 

com  ^  li9   noii$aa  of  Hombraa    into  Esbernus,   com   classe  qve    in   Humbne 

Tsnese,  lagon  J^aer  twa  niht,  and  beoldan  flomine  hiemayerat,  Danemarciam  adiit ; 

lytfSoD  to  Chenmercan."  The  way  in  which  ted  frater  sniis  Rex  Danorom  Suanns,  ilium, 

this  is  brought  in  shows  plainly  that  the  ac-  propter  pecnniam,  qnam  contra  voluntatem 

count  of  Hereward's  doings  is  a  localinsertion  Danonim  a  Rege  Willehno  acceperat,  ez- 

inan  eariier  Chronicle,  which  mnst  hare  been  Icgayit." 

ncaiiy  the  same  as  the  extant  Worcester        *  Chron.   Petrib.    1070.      "  pa    herde 

Ciirooide.    See  Burle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  ^gelric  biscop  |)et  gesecgon,   )»a   aman- 

'  The  name  of  the  town  is  left  a  blank,  snmede  he  ealle  ]7a  men  >a  >eBt  yfel  d«de 

The  acconnt  then  goes  on ;  "pa  sySt^on  hsefden    don."      The    Worcester    version 

hnh  heora  gemelcst  and  )?arh  heora  dmn-  would  seem  to  place  the  excommunication 

c«nJied  on  an   niht   forbcmde  ])a  cyrce  before  the  plundering,  and  to  make  it  refer 

tod  call  ^et  jwr  inn«  waes.     pus  wses  se  to  some  earlier  wrong  done  to  ^thelric 

ayastre  of  Bnrch  forboemd  and  fbrhsergod,  himself  personally  ;  "  And    man    hergade 

^bniktig  Qod  hit  gemiltse  ^rhhis  mycelc  >«t  mynster  art  Burh,  ^  waeron  )«  menu 

imldhertnesse."  |»e  se  biscop  .£gelric  cer  amansumade,  far^ 

'  Fkv.  Wig.  1070.    "  Immineate antem  ym  \% hi natnon ^€er  tall ^  he  ahu** 
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bring  itself  to  look  on  as  glorious,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  doings  of 
the  revolted  English  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  or  during  the 
following  winter.  Our  only  notice  belongs  to  quite  another  part  of 
England.  Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  the  western  march,  now  made 
his  submission  to  the  King^  (June-August  1070).  This  event  is 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  retirement  of  the  Danish  fleet,  and 
in  a  way  which  might  suggest  that  the  two  things  were  in  some  way 
connected.  Perhaps  Eadric  thought  that»  with  the  failure  of  Danish 
help,  all  hope  for  England  had  passed  away,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  the 
Conqueror.  For  the  next  year  our  accounts,  though  not  easy  to 
reconcile,  are  comparatively  full,  and  the  Norman  account  is  decidedly 
more  discreditable  to  William  than  the  English.  And  the  renewed 
troubles  of  this  year  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  worse  state  of  things,  a  state  of  greater  wretchedness  for  the 
conquered.^  The  centre  of  the  insurrectionary  or  patriotic  movement 
was  the  Isle  of  Ely.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  the  Isle  had 
been  held  by  the  insurgents  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  Danish 
fleet  in  those  waters  in  the  summer  of  the  year  before.  No  part 
of  Britain  could  be  more  easily  defended.  Before  the  great  works 
of  drainage  which  have  changed  the  course  of  the  rivers  and  wholly 
altered  the  face  of  the  country,  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  strictly  an  island. 
It  is  a  tract  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  waters, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  great  minster  still  stands  it  may  be  said 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  hill.'     The  only  means  of  approach  were 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1070.     *'  Vir  strenuissimus  Lisieiix,   and  the   tone   of  this   account, 

Edricus,  cognomento  Silvaticus,  cujus  supra  while   trying   to  clear  William   in  some 

meminimus,  cum  Rege  Wiilelmo  pacifica-  degree  by  throwing  blame  on  evil  counsel- 

tur.*'     The  submission  of  Eadric  is  placed  lors,  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  onfaTour- 

between  the  departure  of  Osbeom  in  June  able  to  him. 

and  the  consecration  of  Lanfranc  in  Au-        '  On  the  geography  of  this  district  see 

gust.  Professor  C.  C.  fiabington's  Ancient  Cam- 

'  Orderic's  -account  of  the  defence  of  bridgeshire,  and  the  map.  I  learned  much 
Ely  and  the  fate  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground 
(521)  follows  immediately  on  the  -descrip-  between  Cambridge  and  Ely  in  June,  1870, 
tion  of  the  momentary  reconciliation  of  in  company  with  the  Professor  and  with 
English  and  Normans  (see  above,  p.  a  18).  Mr.  Bonney  of  Saint  John's  College. 
A  little  way  on  (523),  after  describing  the  A  vivid  description  of  the  whole  country, 
events  of  the  year  1071,  he  gives  a  special  of  which  the  Ely  fenland  is  only  a  part,  is 
picture  of  Norman  oppression.  Now  with  given  by  Orderic  (537  DX  but  it  is  copied 
the  death  of  Eadwine  the  History  ofWilliam  from  the  Life  of  Saint  Guthlac  by  Felix  of 
of  Poitiers  ended,  and  Orderic  was  from  Crowland,  whom  Orderic  has  oddly  con- 
that  point  left  to  his  own  guidance.  The  founded  with  Felix  Bishop  of  the  East- 
favourable  picture  of  Norman  rule  may  Angles  (537  A),  who  died  in  647  (Baeda, 
therefoie  come  from  William,  and  the  un-  it.  15;  iii.  30)  in  the  century  before 
favourable  one  may  be  Orderic's  own.  But  Guthlac  lived.  The  extract  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  Conqueror's  dealings  Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Litteraria, 
with  Eadwine  and  Morkere  also  comes  i.  348.  "Est  in  mediterraneorum  Angk>- 
within  the  range  of  the  Archdeacon  of  rum  Britannise  partibus  immensiB  magnitu- 
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the  roads  of  Roman  and  eariier  date,  roads  which,  in  such  a  country, 
necessarily  took  the  form  of  causeways.  The  great  Akeman  Street 
led  straight  to  Ely  from  William's  ncwly*built  castle  of  Cambridge,* 
while  another  road,  of  uncertain  date,  led  from  his  other  fortress 
of  Huntingdon,'  itself  connected  with  Cambridge  by  the  Roman  Via 
Devana.  But  the  main  approach  was  not  by  either  of  these  great 
.  roads,  but  at  a  point  called  Aldreth,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  patron  saint  i^thelthryth,  where  the  ancient  course  of  the  Ouse, 
now  shallow  indeed,  is  crossed  by  a  causeway  and  bridge.'  As  the 
causeway  cuts  through  what  seems  to  be  a  British  site,  the  camp 
which  bears  the  strange  name  of  Belsar's  Hill,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  itself  of  Roman  work.*  It  was  here  that  the  Isle  was  most 
accessible  to  an  enemy,  and  the  course  of  the  river  was  further 
protected  by  a  causeway  forming  an  angle  with  that  by  which  the 
bridge  is  approached.'  Within  the  Isle  then,  in  a  position  as  strong 
in  its  way  as  if  it  had  stood  on  the  height  of  La6n  or  Lincoln,  the 
re\x>hed  inhabitants  of  the  fen  district,  probably  with  Hereward  as 
their  chief,  had  remained  without  interruption  during  the  winter.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  year  an  altogether  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs 
when  the  force  of  the  outlaws  was  strengthened,  if  strengthened  it 
was,  by  the  accession  of  several  men  of  higher  rank  and  renown  from 
other  parts  of  England. 

While  the  conquest  of  Northern  England  was  going  on,  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  whose  treason  had  blighted  the  first  attempt  at  re- 
sistance within  their  own  Earldoms,'  were  dwelling  in  William's  court 
in  a  character  which  we  may  call  at  pleasure  that  of  guests,  prisoners, 
or  hostages.     At  last  they  felt  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.     Bad 

<liois  acerrima  palus,  qua  a  Grontz  flumims  possible  that  the  town  may  have  been  set 

npis  incipiens,  hand  .procul  a  castello  quod  up  again  before  he  wrote. 

(iicoat  Domine  <iironte,  nunc  ttagnis,  nunc  *  See  above,  p.  147. 

^actiris,  interdum  nigris  fusis  vaporibus  et  '  See  above,  p.  148. 

iatidbus,  necnon  crebris  insubnim  nemori-  '  On  Aldreth   causeway,    sec    Ancient 

tn»  intenrenientibus,  et  flexuosis  rivigarum  Cambridgeshire,  p.  49.  In  ^e  Gesta  Here- 

ibaostro  in  aquilonem  mari  tenus  longis-  wardi  (57)  the  place  is  called  "  Abrehede 

fifflo  tncta  protenditur.*'     An  Old-Englfsh  .  .  .  ubi  minus  aquis  et  palude  prsBcingitnr 

venioQ,  said  to  be  by  ^Ifric,  follows,  which  [insula]/'    In  the  Ely  History,  229,  it  is 

btgios  thus,  '*Ys  on  Bretone  lande  sum  "Alrehethe,  ubi  aqosB  insula  minus  lata 

fenn  umnartre  mycelnysse  |>at  on-ginne'S  sunt."    The  bridge,   when   I   was  there, 

fram  Grante  ea  aaht  feor  fram  )7are  cestre  looked  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  broken 

^y  ytcan  oama  ys  nemned  Granteceaster."  down  by  Hereward  and  not  mended  since. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Camboritura,  ^  See  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  49. 

which  in  Bada'«  day  was  still  "  a  waste  '  Haddenham    Causeway,   called   from 

Chester"  (see  above,  p.  209),  is  spoken  of  a  village  in  its  course,  with  a  large  and 

>s  if  it  were  an  actual  town.     Felix  and  striking  church,  but  containing  nothing  of 

Bsda  were  contemporary,  but  Felix  must  early  date. 

have  been  the  younger  man,  and  it  is  just  *  See  above,  p.  ia8. 
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men,  we  are  told,  stirred  up  strife  between  them  and  the  King.* 
William,  so  runs  another  account,  thought  to  change  their  state  of 
honourable  restraint  into  one  of  actual  dungeons  and  fetters.  They 
now  (April?  1071)  left  bis  court  and  openly  revolted."  We  have  no 
details  of  their  doings,  but  they  seem  to  have  engaged  in  vag:ue  and 
purposeless  attempts  at  insurrection,  which  could  not  fail  to  come  to 
nothing.  They  wandered  about  in  woods  and  fields '  till  they  parted 
company.  Eadwine  attempted  to  reach  the  friendly  court  of  Scot- 
land,^ but  he  was  slain  on  his  way  thither.  The  English  accomit 
simply  says  that  he  was  basely  slain  by  his  own  men.*  The  Norman 
version  is  fuller.  The  English  traitors,  three  brothers,  followers  of  the 
Earl  and  admitted  to  his  special  favour,  betrayed  him  to  the  Normans.* 
In  what  part  of  England  he  was  overtaken  we  are  not  told,  bat  it 
must  have  been  somewhere  iK>t  very  far  from  the  coast,  as  an 
unusually  high  tide  hindered  him  from  crossing  a  river.'  This  de- 
scription would  suit  many  spots  in  his  own  former  Earldom,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  his  brother.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  guess  where 
Eadwine*s  last,  and  nearly  his  first,  passage  of  arms  may  have 
happened.*  At  the  head  of  twenty  horsemen  the  Earl  gallantly 
withstood  the  attacks  of  a  psuty  of  Normans,  till  he  was  slain,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  the  hands  of  the  three  traitors.'  They  brought  his 
head  to  William,,  hoping  of  course  to  win  his  favour,  but,  as  such 
traitors  have  usually  been  dealt  with  from  the  days  of  David  onward, 
their  reward  was  outlawry  instead  of  honour."® 

Thus  died  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  the  grandson  of  Leofric  and 
Godgifu,  the  brother-in-law  of  Harold.  The  historian  who  records 
his  death  waxes  eloquent  on  his  high  birth,  his  personal  beauty,  his 

*  Ofd.  Vit.  521  A.    "Rex  Guillclmus,  *  Flor.  Wig.  1071. 

consUio   pravonim  male   usus,   Uodi   suae  *  Chron.  Petrib.  107 1.     *'  Eadwine  eori 

damnum  ingessit/'  weafS  ofslagen  arfalice  fram  bis  agemnn 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1071.    '*  Comites  Edwimu  mannum."    The  Worcester  Chronicle  and 

et  Morkanis,  quia  Rex  Willehnns  eos  in  Florence  leave  out  the  adrerb. 

custodiam  ponere  volait,  latenter  e  curi&  *  Ord.  Vit.  5ai  B.  **  Interea  tres  ftatics, 

ejus  fugerant,  et  aliqnamdin  contra  ilium  qoi    ei    familiares    prsedpniqne    satellites 

rebellaverunt.'*  erant,  Normannis  eum  prodtdenmt.'' 

'  Chron.   Wig.    1073  ;    Chron.   Petrib.  ^  lb.     *'  Ad  hoc  facinns  exsstuatio  m»> 

107 1.    "Her  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  rina  Normannos  adjuTit,  qoa  ad  rimhnn 

eorl  hlnpon  fit  and  mislice  ferdon  on  wuda  qnemdam  Eduinnm  morari  cocgH,  eiqne 

and  on  feldon."    This  must  be  the  time  to  Aigam  penitus  ademit." 

which  Orderic  really  refers  when  he  says  '  On   the  questk>n    whether    Eadwine 

(521  B)  that  Eadwine  "  sex  mensibns  a  ever  entered  the  Isle  of  Ely,  see  Appendix 

Scotis  et  Gnallis  vel  AngKs  auxilia  sibi  K^vst*  DD.                         ^ 

sivit;  "  but  he  wrongly  places  the  wander-  •  Ord.  Vit.  521  B.     "Tres  fratres  .  .  . 

ings  and  death  of  Eadwine  aAer  the  ssr-  ipd  eumdem  cum  xx.  equittbas  toto  nisa 

render  of  his  brother.     The  six   months  sese  defsndentem  oociderunt." 

maypossiblyhelpnsto  adateforEadwine*s  '^  lb.  C.     "Proditores,  qni  pro  faTorc 

revolt — six  months  before  the  surrender  of  illius  ei  capnt  domini  sui  deferebant,  se- 

EJy  in  October.  vcrus  in  exsilium  expoltt.** 
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piety,  his  bounty  to  the  clergy  and  the  poor.*  The  news  of  his  death, 
we  are  told,  caused  grief  throughout  all  England,  not  among  the 
En^ish  only,  but  among  the  Normans  and  French,  who  wept  for 
him  as  for  a  comrade  or  a  kinsman.^  Of  the  feelings  of  the  royal 
maiden  who,  like  so  many  other  royal  maidens,  had  been  made  the 
sport  of  her  father's  policy,  we  hear  nothing.  William  himself — it  is 
the  last  of  his  acts  recorded  by  his  panegyrist — shed  tears  over 
Eadwine's  lifeless  head.^  All  this  may  be;  Eadwine  doubtless  had 
many  winning  personal  qualities,  and  knew  how  to  make  himself  the 
ornament  and  darling  of  a  court.  But  all  this  does  not  relieve  him 
from  the  guilt  of  betraying  every  cause  which  he  undertook,  and 
breaking  his  faith  to  every  lord  to  whom  he  plighted  it.  Those  were 
days  in  which  men  both  drew  and  sheathed  their  swords  somewhat 
hastily ;  they  were  days  in  which  oaths  were  lightly  taken  and  lighdy 
broken.  But  even  in  those  days  it  must  have  been  a  special  pre- 
eminence in  evil  to  have  been  faithless  alike  to  Eadward,  to  Harold, 
to  Eadgar,  and  to  William. 

The  surviving  ^on  of  ^Ifgar,  Morkere,  st31  perhaps  holding  in 
name  the  Earldom  to  which  he  had  been  csJled  in  Eadward's  days  by 
the  Northumbrian  rebels,^  seems  hitherto  to  have  acted  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  his  brother.'  *  Now  that  Eadwine  was  dead,  he 
showed,  for  a  while  at  least,  a  higher  spirit.  He  joined  the  outlaws  in 
the  Isle,  which  had  now  become  the  resort  of  the  more  daring  spirits 
from  every  part  of  England.  Legend  indeed  has  peopled  the  Camp 
of  Refuge,  as  it  has  been  romantically  called,  with  a  crowd  of  persons 
who  undoubtedly  were  not  there.  We  hear  of  Earl  Eadwine,  notwith- 
standing his  death,  of  Archbishop  Sdgand,  notwithstanding  his  impri- 
sonment at  Winchester,*  of  Abbot  Frithric  of  Saint  Alban's,  whose 
name  at  once  plimges  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  myth.^  But  there  is 
no  doubc  as  to  the  presence  of  Morkere,'  of  the  Northumbrian  Thegn 
Siward  Bam,*  and  of  iEthelwine  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  left  his 
shelter  in  Scotland  to  share  the  dangers  of  his  countrymen.^*    And 

^  Sec  abo7e,  p.  lai.  mid  heom.*'  Florence (107 1)  adds,** £r<r«- 

'  Set  abore,  p.  1 30.  wardus  vir  strenuissimuSf  cum  multis  aliis." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  521  C.  «*  Rex  Gnilleimus,  Simeon  (i 071.  89,  Hinde)  adds  of  ^thel- 
oomp«rt&  proditione  qii4  saept  fatas  Mer-  wine  and  Stward,  *'  de  Scottii  renarigantes 
doram  CoDsol  perierat,  pietatc  motus  illo  adrenerant."  The  account  of  Orderic 
fleriu"  '(5^1  ^)  "1^^  ^  taken   for  what   it   is 

*  See  Tol.  n,  p.  32a.  worth ;  *'  Rex  Ouillelmus  .  .  .  fraudulenter 

*  See  abore,  p.  la.  incUtum  Comitem   Morcarum  in  Eliensi 

*  See  abore,  p.  a  a  3.  insuJ&  conclusit,  sibique  confoederatum  et 
^  See  Appendix  CC.                                   nil    mali    machinantem  vel    suspicantem 

*  Chion.   Wig.    107  a ;    Petrib.    107 1.    obsedit." 

"And   Morkere  mid   scype  gewende   to        *  See  above,  p.  15. 
Helig,  and    ]pgu  com  ^gelwine  biscoop        ^*  See  above,  p.  aa^. 
ud  2Hgwar9  Bam,  aod  fela  hund  manna 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  life  and  soul  of  the  defence  was 
Hereward  himself.  Though  we  cannot  venture  to  accept  a  single 
detail  of  his  legendary  history  as  matter  of  historical  fact,  yet  the  mere 
abundance  of  such  details  shows  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
popular  imagination.  His  legendary  prominence  makes  it  pretty 
certain  that,  even  if  Hereward  was  not  the  formal  leader  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Isle,  it  was  on  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  arm  that 
the  hopes  of  the  defence  mainly  rested.  And  one  of  those  incidental 
notices  which  in  the  history  of  these  times  often  prove  so  much, 
shows  that  the  spirit  which  was  kindled  by  the  revolt  of  the  Fenland 
spread  itself  into  shires  far  away  from  Peterborough  and  Ely.  A 
party  of  the  valiant  men  of  Berkshire,  tenants  of  Saint  Mary  of 
Abingdon,  set  forth  to  join  the  new  champions  of  England.  They 
were  surprised  on  their  march  by  a  body  of  the  King's  troops,  and 
underwent  various  punishments  for  their  rebellion.^  The  one  instance 
of  such  zeal  which  happens  to  be  recorded  was  doubtless  not  the  only 
instance  that  took  place ;  brave  or  desperate  men  from  various  parts 
of  England  doubtless  pressed  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  spot  which 
now  alone  was  truly  England.  And  if  legend  is  allowed  to  count 
for  anything,  none  of  the  warlike  guests  of  Saint  ^thellhryth  showed 
greater  zeal  in  the  common  cause  than  the  monastic  indwellers  of  her 
island.  Monks  and  warriors  sat  side  by  side  in  the  refectory,  the 
chief  leaders  being  honoured  with  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  Abbot, 
while  weapons  of  war  hung  from  the  walls  and  the  roof,  that  the 
comrades,  lay  and  spiritual  alike,  might  at  once  spring  to  their  harness 
at  any  call  of  sudden  need.'  Everything  bade  fair  for  a  long  defence ; 
men  might  deem  that,  though  the  rest  of  the  land  might  submit  to 
the  Norman,  yet  the  Isle  of  Ely  might  long  remain  independent 
English  ground. 

With  hopes  like  this  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize ;  yet,  from 
our  calmer  point  of  view,  we  can  see  that  the  cause  of  England  could 
not  really  be  served  by  thus  defending  a  single  spot  of  ground  while 
the  rest  of  the  land  was  conquered.  The  Fenland  was,  of  all  parts  of 
Britain,  one  of  the  best  suited  for  the  last  remnants  either  of  a 
vanquished  nation  or  of  a  vanquished  political  party  to  hold  out 
against  their  enemy  to  the  last  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
isolated  spots  in  this  wild  region  had  been  held  by  remnants  of  the  old 
Celtic  inhabitants  for  ages  after  East-Anglia  and  Mercia  had  become 
English  ground.*    It  is  even  possible  that,  here  and  there,  an  out- 

>  See  above,  p.  33.     The  writer  adds,  omnibus  qaod  percipi,  monachos  loci  Alius 

"Circumventi  in  ittnere  captique  incarce-  pene  omnes  tam  prasclaros  in  militiA  esse 

rantur,  et  satis  misere  affliguntur."  quod  nedum  penitus  ante  audivi,  nee  ipse 

'  Gesta  Herewardi,  64.     A  Norman  spy  in    aliquo    alio    loco    numquam  ezpertus 

gives  the  report  of  the  doings  in  the  refec-  sum." 

tory,  and  adds :  *'  Hoc  nempe  mihi  prae        *  A  passage  from  the  History  of  Ram- 

cuDctis  unum  et  valde  mirificum  est  de  illis  sey,  c,  86,  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
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lying  British  settlement  may  have  lingered  on  to  the  days  of  William, 
and  that  Hereward,  as  well  as  Eadric  on  the  other  side  of  England, 
may  have  fomid  allies  among  the  descendants  of  those  whom  his 
fathers  had  displaced.  In  after  days  the  land  which  had  thus  sheltered 
the  last  relics  alike  of  British  and  of  English  independence  sheltered 
the  last  relics  of  the  party  which  had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
land by  the  side  of  Simon  of  Montfort.^  But  a  remnant  of  this  kind, 
holding  a  spot  like  the  Isle  of  Ely,  could  never  be  more  than  a  com- 
munity of  outlaws.  It  was  not  even  as  if  any  substantive  and  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country,  a  land  like  Northumberland  or  the 
Wealh'cyn,  or  the  whole  of  East-Anglia,  had  contrived  to  retain  its 
independence.  A  district  of  this  kind  might  have  kept  a  real  political 
being  and  a  real  national  existence,  just  as  Wales  and  Scotland  did. 
But  the  independence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  could  have  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  constant  guerrilla  warfare  in  its  own  neighbourhood, 
and  a  constant  source  of  discontent  and  suspicion  through  the  rest  of 
the  Kingdom.  We  admire,  we  sympathize  with,  the  followers  of 
Hereward  ai^d  the  followers  of  the  younger  Simon;  but,  in  the 
general  interest  of  England,  we  can  hardly  lament  that  their  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  success.  • 

One  thing  is  plain,  that  William  looked  on  the  revolt  of  the 
Fenland  as  something  which  needed  all  his  energies  of  craft  and  force 
to  put  down.  He  called  forth  both  land  troops  and  a  fleet,  which  last 
must  have  been  chiefly  manned  by  English  sailors.^  Legend  speaks 
of  William  of  Warren,  now  Earl  of  Surrey,'  the  husband  of  the  King's 
step*daughter,  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  this  expedition.  His  chief 
object  was  to  avenge  his  brother  Frederick,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
slam  by  Hereward  at  an  earlier  time.*    We  also  hear  much  of  Ivo 

in  vol.  i.  p.  477,  certainly  seems  to  point  and  scypfyrde  on  }pz  tst  healfe."     So  Flor. 

to  the  existence  of  British  robbers  in  the  Wig.  (1071);  **  Sed  hoc  audito  Rex  cum 

Fcnhnd  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cnut.     The  butsecarlis  in  oriental!  plag&  insulae  omnem 

English  tenants  of  ao  oppressive  Danish  illis  exitum  obstruxit,  et  pontem  in  occi- 

Th^  are  made  tosay,  **Quousque  alieni-  dentaH  duomm  milliariomm  longum  fieri 

genz  istius  vitam  donandam  gratis  Brito-  jussit."     The  last  time  we  heard  of  the 

w^itt  latronibus  continuis  noctium  excubiis  *'  butsecarli  **  was  when  they  were  so  eager 

ad  nostrum  dedecns  et  damnum  conser-  to  fight  for  Eadgar  and  against  William, 

▼amus?"  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  351,  355. 

*  The  holding  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  by        *  See  Orderic,  52  j  C.     It  is  true  that  in 

Simon's  followers  is  mentioned  by  all  the  680  C,  speaking  of  William   Rufus,   hei 

historians  of  Henry  the  Third;    see   for  says,    *'Guillclmus    Rex   Guillelmum    de. 

instance  Rishanger,  44,  ed.  Riley.     The  Guarenna  Comttem  Suth-regiae  constituit/' 

Royalist  Wikes  (Ann.  Mon.  iv.  204,  207)  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  first  grant, 
has  of  course  many  bard  words  for  the        *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  435.     The  incidental 

patriots.  mention  of  Frederick's  lands  at  Tnimping- 

'  Chron.   Wig.    1072;    Petrib.    107 1.  toh  in  Domesday  (196  6)  and  in  NorfoUc 

"Ac  ]7a  se  k3mgc  Wyllelm  ^is  geahtade  ))a  (ii.  1656,  1706)  seems  to  show  that  he 

bead  he  ut  scypfyrde  and  landfyrde  and  )>aBt  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.     This 

land  eall  utan  embsette  and  brygce  worhte  falls  in  with  the  story  of  his  being  killed 
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Taillebois,  who  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  legendary  history,  and  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  the  owner 
of  large  estates  in  the  neighbouring  land  of  Holland.'  Romance 
endows  him  with  the  marriage  and  heritage  of  the  mythical  Lucy,  the 
long-lived  and  often-wedded  daughter  of  Earl  ^fgar,  and  therefore, 
according  to  one  version,  the  niece  of  Hereward  himself.  History 
shows  that  there  is  so  much  of  truth  in  the  myth  that  Ivo  really  had 
a  wife,  certainly  not  a  daughter  of  iBlfgar,  but  still  of  English  parent- 
age, who  on  Norman  lips  was  spoken  of  as  Lucy,  much  as  Eadgyth 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  had  her  name  changed  to  Matilda.'  Legend 
describes  Ivo,  possibly  with  truth,  as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  monks 
of  Crowland ;  *  it  is  more  certain  that  the  Priory  of  Spalding  counted 
him  among  its  benefactors.^  And  an  incidental  passage  of  the  Survey 
may  lead  us  to  think  that  the  one  Norman  who  must  ever  claim  most 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  was  among  the  assailants  of  the 
Ust  stronghold  of  independent  England.  William  Malet,  who  had 
borne  the  body  of  Harold  to  his  firat  burial'^  and  who  had  been  the 
prisoner  of  the  Danes  after  the  taking  of  York,*  had  escaped  or  had 
been  redeemed  from  his  captivity,  and  now  came  to  fight  and  die  in 
4he  marshes  of  Ely.^  Thus  much  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  great 
record ;  but  romance,  so  busy  with  the  names  of  other  actors,  Noiman 
and  English,  has  perversely  forgotten  to  hand  down  to  us  a  single 
tale  of  the  deeds  or  the  fate  of  the  compakr  HercUdu 
Our  authentic  narratives  describe  William  as  attacking  the  Isle  on 

by  Hereward,  which  is  found  in  the  Gesta,  *  See  the  Monaiticon,  iii.  ao6,  315  et 

46,  54,  61,  and  in  the  somewhat  better  seqq.,  and  the  Chronide  of  John  of  Peter* 

authority   of  the  Liber  de   Hydi,   195;  borough  (nearly  as  mythical  as  Ingulf  htm- 

"  Herewardus   .    .   .    inter  csetera  sceiera  selQ  under  the  years  1053  and  1074. 

sua,  Fredericum   germanum  Comitis  WiU  '  See  vol.  iii.*  p.  344. 

lelmi  de  Warennii,  genere  et  possessionibus  *  See  above,  p.  180. 

insignitum,  nocte  qu&dam  in  domo  propria  ^  The  second  volume  of  Domasday  con- 

fraudibus  circumyentua  ocddit.   Pro  cujus  tains  a  crowd  of  references  to  the  death  of 

uece  tantflB  inter  ipsom  et  pnBdictnm  Wi^  William  Malet  at  some  time  before  the 

leimum  ortss  svnt  discordias  nt  null&  satis-  date  of  the  Survey ;  see  pp.  294,  334  6» 

fiictione  null&  regi&  [sic]  potuerint  quie*-  3736,  3*06,  407,  440,  441,  44a  6,  444. 

cere."  In  three  other  entries  things  get  more 

*  See  his  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Domes-  distincL  In  247  we  read  of  land  bang 
<>Ay»  350-351  ^*  l>«ld  "die  quo  pater  R.  Malet  iWt  in  aer* 

*  See  roL  ii.  p.  466.  Ivo*s  wife  Lucy  Wtium  Regis."  In  332  &  we  read  of  lands 
was  a  kinswoman  at  once  of  William  in  Suffolk  "  ex  hoc  crat  sesitus  WiUelmns 
Malet  and  of  the  Sheriff  Thorold,  the  Malet  quando  ivit  in  serritium  Regis  nbi 
alleged  brother  of  the  famous  Godgifii,  mortuus  est"  Lastly,  in  1336  we  find 
who  seems  to  appear  as  Iro's  anttettsor  lands  in  Norfolk  claimed  by  Robert 
in  Domesday,  351.  Some  enterprising  Malet,  who  "dicit  quod  pater  soua  cam 
genealogist  may  perhaps  find  here  the  key  tenuit  quando  mi  in  marttc,  et  hoc  tcs- 
to  the  mysterious  description  of  Williifai  tatnr  hundret,  et  tamen  non  tenebnt  tk  die 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  31 1)  as  **  partim  Normannus  qu&  mortuus  fuit."  This  ceruinly  kwkt 
et  Anglus."  to  me  as  if  WiDiam  had  been  killed  in 

'  See  the  fiilse  Ingnlf,  Gale,  74«  the  campaign  in  the  Fenlaad. 
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both  sides,  bringing  his  ships  to  bear  on  the  eastern  side,  while  h& 
made  his  assault  on  the  western  by  means  of  a  bridge.^  The 
legendary  accounts,  utterly  confused  as  they  are  as  to  the  chronology 
and  as  to  the  actors,  are  the  work  of  n^en  who  knew  the  country, 
and,  like  many  other  legendary  accounts,  they  seem  trustworthy 
as  far  as  the  geography  is  concerned.  They  thus  enable  us  more 
exactly  to  fix  the  position  of  the  operations  which  our  soberer  autho« 
rities  point  to  more  vaguely.  The  castle  of  Cambridge  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  royal  head-quarters;*  but  the  energy  of  William 
carried  him  to  every  point  at  which  his  presence  could  be  needed 
We  find  him  in  one  tale  directing  his  naval  operations  against  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Isle  from  Brandon,'  a  town  on  the  Little  Ouse,  the 
stream  whose  bed  has  in  later  times  received  the  waters  of  its  greater 
namesake.  Elsewhere  we  hear  of  attacks  made  by  water  from  Reche, 
a  point  to  the  south-east  of  the  Isle  on  the  famous  Devil's  Dyke,  and 
commanding  a  stream  called  Rechelode,  which  joins  with  the  Grant 
or  Cam  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  old  Ouse.^  But  the  great 
interest  of  the  campaign  gathers  round  the  bridge  or  causeway  which 
William  made  at  the  accessible  point  of  Aldreth.  Stones,  trees,  hides, 
materials  of  every  kind,  were  employed  in  the  work  f  stone  especially 
was  brought  by  water  from  Cottenham,  a  point  in  the  direction  of 
Cambridge,  commanding  a  tributary  of  the  old  Ouse."  Here  then 
the  chief  exploits  of  Hereward  and  his  companions  are  placed.  He 
more  than  once  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Normans  to  enter 
the  Isle  by  the  causeway,^  and  a  more  wonderful  tale  is  told  how, 
bj  the  advice  of  Ivo,  a  witch  was  placed  in  a  wooden  tower  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  English  by  her  spells,  and  how  Hereward 
contrived  to  burn  tower,  pythoness,  and  all^  Tales  again  are  told  of 
the  various  disguises  in  which  he  made  his  way  into  the  King's  camp 

'  See  the  quotation   from   Florence  in  genere    stniis,    aggregationem    in  paludc 

p.  319.  vlam,  licet  nimis  sibi  perinutilem  et  an- 

'  Hist.  EU.  337.     "Rex  .  .  ad  castrum  gustam,    straverunt    ad    magnum    quippt 

Cantcbrigiz  secessit,"  ^Aer  the  defeat  of  flumen    apud    prfledictum    locum,    scilicet 

the  witch.    Afterwards  (246)  the  monks  Abrehede,  etiam  in  aqu&  maximas  arbore* 

go  to  Cambridge  to  pay  their  fine.  et  trabcs  conjnnctas  coHocarerunt,  subterius 

'  In   one    of    the    legendary    exploits  connexis  pellibus  bidentium  integre  et  vert 

of  Hereward    (Gesta,  70)   he   eoes   **  ad  sipelles  excoriatis  et  aere  plenis  infusis,  ut 

Regis  curiam    apnd    Brandune.       So    in  onus  supereuntium  meh'us  sustentaretur  et 

Hist  Eli.  3^9,  **  Rex  ...  ad  Bnuidunam  pondus." 

rccessit."    The  Great  Ouse  anciently  ran  •  Hist.    Eli.    236.     "  Cotingelade  **    at 

into  the  sea  at  Wisbech ;  it  now  follows  least  implies  Cottenham. 

the  course  of  the  Little  Ouse  to  Lynn.  See  ^  The  tale  is  told  at  length  in  the  GesU, 

Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  69.  58. 

•  Gesta,  65 ;  Hist  Eli.  233.  •  The  story  of  the  witch  is  given  in  the 

•  Gesu,  57.  ••  Latitudo  ibi  iiii.  stadio-  Gesta,  68-76 ;  Hist.  EU.  234-237.  In 
mm  extenditnr,  ubi  adductis  instrumentis  et  the  former  (75)  she  appears  as  "  phitho- 
ttructuris  li^onun  et  lapldum  et  ex  omni  nissa  mulier." 

VOL.  IV,  Y 
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to  Spy  out  the  hostile  forces,^  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  harried  the 
places  which  remained  in  the  King's  obedience.*.  What  amount 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  each  particular  story  it  is  impossible  to 
guess,  but  the  places  spoken  of  quite  fall  in  with  the  more  general 
description  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
main  struggle  took  place  on  the  Ouse  by  the  approach  of  Aldreth, 
and  that  many  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  was  done  on  its  dreazy  banks  by 
the  last  champions  of  England. 

The  amount  of  time  over  which  the  struggle  was  spread  is  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  legendary  writers,  who  bring  the  defence  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely  into  connexion  with  the  still  distant  rebellion  of  Ralph  of 
Norfolk.'  But  it  is  plain  from  the  authentic  accounts  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  Isle  was  not  a  work  of  any  long  time,  and  that  the 
whole  campaign  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  following  the 
departure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Those  accounts  read  as  if  the  hearts 
of  Morkere  and  his  companions  fkiled  them  when  they  found  them- 
selves  hemmed  in  both  by  land  and  by  water.*  The  Norman  version, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  of  false  promises  and  inducements  held  out  to 
the  Earl,  by  which  he  was  led  to  throw  himself  on  the  King's  mercy 
at  a  time  when  it  was  yet  open  to  him  either  to  have  still  defended 
the  Isle  or  to  have  made  his  way  out  by  water  into  the  high  seas.* 
The  local  legend,  which  is  clearly  wrong  in  bringing  both  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  into  the  Isle,  and  still  more  wrong  in  making  -both  of 
them  escape,'  is  probably  right  in  attributing  the  surrender  of  the 
Isle  to  the  treachery  of  the  Abbot  and  monks,  whose  patriotism  failed 
them  when  William  seized  on  all  the  lands  of  the  monastery  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Isle  itself.^  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  defenders  of  Ely  came  into  William's  hands. 
They  were  dealt  with  as  he  thought  good.'    According  to  William's 

*  He  goes  as  a  potter,  Gesta,  69 ;  as  a  dente,  per  circumfluens  flomen  usque  ad 
fisherman,  ib.  74«  oceanum  narigio  diffugere.     Bed  ille  falsis 

'  Hist.  Eli.  933.  Seven  men  from  the  allegationibus  simpliciter  adquieTit,  et  cum 
Isle  bum  Burwell.  suis  ad  Regem  pacifice  de  insulA  eziWt." 

*  See  Gesta,  77;   Hist.  Eli.  339;   and        *  See  Appendix  f)D. 

Appendix  FF.  ▼  The  story  is  told  in  the  Gesia  (78), 

*  Chron.  Wig.  107a;  Petrib.  10; i.  and  more  fnllj  in  the  Ely  Histoiy  (240). 
'*  And  ))a  utlagan  ]>a  ealle  on  band  eodan.  In  the  former  version  Abbot  Thnrstan  at 
^sBt  wsBS  Egelwine  bisceop  and  Morkere  first  patriotically  flees  along  with  the  Earls, 
cor],  and  ealle  ))a  \t  mid  heom  waeron."  and  takes  the  treasures  of  the  churdi  with 
So  Florence,  107 1;  '*IUi,  ubi  se  viderunt  him.  As  the  escape  of  the  Earls  is  vn- 
sic  esse  conclusos,  repugnare  desistebant."  doubtedly  mythical,  the  escape  of  the  Ab- 

'  Ord.  Vit.  5a I  A.     "  Versipelles  inter  hot  is  most  likely  no  less  so. 

eos  nuntii  discurrerunt,  et  dolosam  con-  *  Chron.  Wig.  107a.     "And  se  kyng 

ditionem  nequiter  pepigerunt,  scilicet  ut  se  nam  heora  scjrpa  and  waepna  and  man^ 

Comes  Regi  redderet,  eumque  Rex  pacifice  sceattas,  and  ^  menu  ealle  he  toe  and  dyde 

ut  fidum    amicnm    susciperet.     Obsessus  of  heom  \at  ht  unldi,**    In  Peterboroogfa, 

nempe  diu  poterat  sese  ibidem  inaccessi-  i07i,"pamenheateahstMissMiA«flPoU^.'* 

biliute  loci  defendere  aut,  nimi&  ri  acd-  We  may  compare  the  words  of  William  of 
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constant  rule,^  no  life  was  taken,  but  at  Ely,  as  at  Alen9on,  the  Con- 
qaeror  felt  no  scruple  against  inflicting  punishments  which  to  our 
notions  might  seem  more  frightful  than  death  itself.  Some  were  shut 
up  in  the  horrible  prison-houses  of  those  days ;  others  were  allowed 
to  go  free  after  their  eyes  bad  been  put  out  or  their  hands  cut  off.* 
Morkere  himself,  to  judge  from  the  English  accounts,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  King'is  mercy.  According  to  the  Norman  version,  he 
surrendered  on  a  promise  of  being  received  to  the  King's  peace, 
which  was  broken  by  William  through  fear  of  the  dangers  which 
might  happen  to  the  realm  if  Morkere  were  allowed  to  remain  at 
large.  In  either  ease,  he  was  put  into  ward,  but  as  he  was  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  it  may  be  that  the  dungeons 
and  fetters  of  which  we  hear  are  only  a  figure  of  speech."  He  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  Normandy  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror^  and  obtained  but  a  single  moment  of  freedom  at  his 
death.* 

The  like  bondage,  the  like  momentary  glimpse  of  freedom,  was  the 
fate  of  Siward  Bam.*  In  the  case  of  Bishop  iEthelwine  earlier  services 
may  have  been  allowed  to  count  against  his  later  enmity.  He  was 
simply  committed  to  the  care  of  Abbot  Ealdred  of  Abingdon,'  and  we 
have  seen  that  this  kind  of  custody  did  not  involve  any  special  hard- 
ship.^ He  reached  the  Abbey,  it  would  almost  seem,  about  the  time 
when  the  tenants  of  the  house  were  making  their  gallant  but  vain 
attempt  to  carry  help  to  the  defenders  of  Ely."  Their  fault  was 
visited  on  their  lord  the  Abbot,  who  was  first  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Wallingford,  and  then,  like  ^thelwine  himself,  transferred  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  milder  custody  of  Bishop  Walkelin  at  Win- 
chester.'   The  King  then  granted  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon   to   a 

Poitiers  in  describiiig  the  vengeance   of  soon  after;   '*  pone  bisceop  Egelwine  he 

William  at  Romfiey ;  see.vol.  iii.  p.  358.  seude  to  Abbandune  and  he  ^aer  forOfeide 

*  See  above,  p.  34.  sona  ))ks  wtntrcs."     Florence,  who  gives  a 

*  FloT.  Wig.  1071,  '*  Comitem  cae-  somewhat  different  account  under  the  last 
terosque  per  Angliam  divisos,  partim  custo-  year,  here  translates  the  Chronicles.  See 
die  mancipavit,  partim,  manibus  truncatis  Appendix  £E.  So  the  local  History  of 
Yd  oculis  emtis,  abire  permisit."  Abingdon  (i.  485,  493) ;  "  Talibus  tentatis 

'  Ord.  Vit.  521  A,  B.     '*Rex  metuens  quum  diversi  ordinis  et  dignitatis  viri  se 

Be  Mofcarus  injurias  sibi  et  compatriotis  commiscuissent,  turn  episcopus  Dunelmen- 

snis  nequiter  ilUtas  ulcisceretnr,  et  per  eum  sis  quoque,  ^gelwinus  nomine,  inter  eos 

aUquz  seditiones  in  regno  Albionis  impla-  qui  capti  sunt  inventus,  et  Abbendoniam 

cabiles  orirentur,  ilium  sine  manifesto  reatu  missus,  in  captione  ibi  ad  sus  mprtis  de- 

vinclis  injecit,  omniqne  vitft  su&  in  erga-  gens  diem  obiit" 

stole  coercuit  et  cautelae  Rogerii  of^idani  ^  See  above,  p.  a($i. 

Bdmontis  mancipavit."  '  The  passage  (quoted  in  p.  a  I  follows 

'  See  Flor.  Wig.  1087.  immediately  on  the  last  extract. 

»  lb.  •  Hist.  Mon,  Ab.  i.  486.    "  In  iUorum 

*  Both  Chronicles  mention  the  sending  etiam  dominum,  id  est,  Abbatem  Eald* 
of  JEthelwine  to  Abingdon  and  hii  death  redum,  qui  et  Biichwinut  dictos  est  (bi* 

y  a 
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Norman  monk  from  Jumi^ges,  who  however  bears  the  sing^arly 
English-sounding  name  of  Adelelm  or  -ffithelhehn^  (1071-1084).  Hib 
task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  one  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  to 
trust  about  equally  to  English  tongues  and  to  Norman  swords.  The 
King's  officers  were  constandy  doing  damage  to  the  house  by  ex- 
actions of  various  kinds,  in  withstanding  which  the  eloquence  and 
legal  knowledge  of  certain  of  his  English  monks  stood  him  in  good 
stead.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  th^ 
revolts  and  conspiracies  which  were  still  everywhere  going  on— espe- 
cially, we  may  be  sure,  in  so  English-hearted  a  district  as  Berkshire — 
made  it  unsafe  for  even  an  Abbot  to  go  about  without  a  military 
guard.'  He  had  also  to  send  men  to  take  a  share  in  the  defence 
of  the  newly-built  castles  of  Oxford,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor,*  and 
moreover  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  his  own  monastery.'  The 
s^ins  of  soldiers  from  beyond  sea  •  were  therefore  as  needful  to  him 
as  the  legal  subtleties  of  Godric  the  monk  and  jElfwine  the  priest  of 
Sutton.  At  first  he  simply  hired  mercenaries;''  afterwards,  when 
things  had  got  rather  more  quiet  and  when  military  tenures  were 
being  generally  introduced  among  the  occupants  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  the  lands  which  had  been  formerly  held  of  the  Abbey  by 
English  Thegns  on  an  English  tenure  were  granted  out  to  Norman 
knights  01)  a  tenure  strictly  military.^    This  process,  which  went  on 

DOffiius  enim   firat).   Regis  inimicitia   est  Ab.  ii.  a.    There  is  a  letter  of  Lanfiaoc  to 

pcrlata,  adeo  ut  absque  dilatione,  ejus  prv-  Adelelm  (GKles,  t  7  a)  in  which  he  pleads 

oepto«  apud  castellum  Walingafordense  in  with  the  Abbot  for  some  monks  who  had 

captione  poneretur.    Aliq^anto  autem  post  offended  him. 

tempore  a  proedicto  loco  eductus,  in  manu  '  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  3.     **  In  primordio  autem 

Wintoniensis  Episcopi  Walchelini  servandus  sui  adventfis  in  abbatiam,  non  nisi  anna- 

committitur,  apud  queqi  numsit  quoad  vix-  torum  septus  manu  militugi  aUcobi  pro^ 

it/'   In  the  other  version,  in  p.  493,  Walk-  cedebat.  * 

elin  is  not  mentioned,  and  we  read  more  ^  See  above,  p.  a  38. 

distinctly  of  Ealdred  as  "  pastorali  potestate  ,  '  Hist  Ab.  u.  s.     "  Taliter  regni  tamul- 

nudatus."  tuantibus  caussis,  domnus  AdeUelmus  Ab- 

^  A  writ  in  his  favour  in  ancient  form,  bas  locum  sibi  commissum  munitft  msnu 

addressed  by  William  to  Lanfranc,  Robert  militum  secure  protegebat." 

of  Oily,  and   others,    opens   the    second  *  lb.     "Tali  in  articulo  hujus  fortunse 

volume  of  the  Abingdon  Hist<  ry.     In  dif-  milites  transmarini  in  Angliam  vcnientes 

ferent  manuscripts  of  the  History  his  name  favore  colebantur  prsBcipuo." 

is  written  Athellelmus  and  Adelelmus.  That  '  lb.     **Primo  quidem   niercenariis   in 

he  came  from  Jumi^ges  appears  from  the  hoc  utebatur." 

Appendix  to  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  383.  *  lb.  *'  His  sopitis  incnrsibus,  qnnm  jam 

We  there  hear  how  he  gave  lands  of  the  Regis  edicto  in  annalibus  annotaretur  quot 

Abbey  to  his  kinsfolk,  and  how  he  mocked  de  episcopiis,  quodve  de  abbatiis  ad  pub- 

at  the  English  saints,  Calling  them  '*  n^ti-  licaai  rem  tuendam  milites  (si  forte  hin^ 

cos,'*  &c.,  much  in  the  style  of  Paul  at  Saint  quid  caussae  propellendae  contingeret)  cxi- 

Alban's.     He  of  course  suffered  a  mira-  gerentur,  eisdem  donativis  prius  reteotis, 

culoos  punishment,  which  reminds  one  of  Abbas  mansiones  possessionum  ecdesiz  per- 

that  of  Arins.  tinentibus    inde   delegavit,  edicto    coique 

f  See  the  very  curious  account  in  Hist,  tenore  parendi  de  suae  portionis  mansione." 
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at  Other  places  as  well  as  at  Abingdon,  marks  a  stage  in  that  gradnal 
advance  of  feudal  ideas  in  England  which  Jias  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  formal  enactment  of  a  Feudal  System.  As  for  Abbot 
Adelelm,  he  continued  to  play  a  certain  part  in  public  affairs  during  the 
rest  of  William's  reign.  His  prisoner,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Durham, 
died  in  the  year  (1072)  following  his  first  imprisonment^  His  successor 
was  neither  Norman  nor  English,  but  one  of  that  intermediate  class 
whom  both  Harold  and  William  found  it  convenient  sometimes  to 
favour.  He  was  Walcher,  a  Lotharingian  of  Liittich'  (1071-1080), 
in  whose  appointment  we  may  perhaps  discern  the  influence  of 
Harold's  surviving  sister.  He  was  consecrated  at  Winchester,  but  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  Metropolitan.'  The  Lady  Eadgyth  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  as  the  Bishop-elect,  a  man  of  tall  stature,  with 
white  h^r  and  a  rosy  countenance,  was  brought  before  his  con- 
secrators,  the  Lady,  reminded  perhaps  of  the  outward  presence  of  her 
departed  lord,  exclaimed,  "  Here  we  have  a  goodly  martyr."  Later 
events  caused  the  words  of  the  widow  of  the  saint  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  prophecy.* 

The  monks  of  Ely — so  runs  the  local  history  or  legend — were 
punished  as  they  deserved  for  their  treason.  The  tale  carries  Thur- 
Btan  and  his  companions  as  far  as  Warwick  to  make  theu:  submission 
to  the  King.*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  submit,  and  that 
their  submission  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  defenders  of  the  Isle.  A 
picturesque  tale  describes  William  as  coming  to  Ely  (October  27, 
1071),  as  entering  the  minster,  but  as  not  daring  to  draw  near  to 
the  shrine  of  the  virgin  patroness  of  the  spot.  He  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  had  done  to  the  patrimony  of  Saint 

Tlien  follows  the  passage  about  the  Thegns  Archbishop  Ralph  in   his  letter  to  Fope 

who  died   at   Senlac,  quoted   in   p.    33.  Calixtos  (X  Scriptt.  1 744).  that  Thomas 

Among  these  military  tenants  were  doubt-  consecrated  three  Bishops  of  Durham,  but 

less  the  kinsfolk  of  whom  the  writer  of  the  none  of  them   at  York,  compared  with 

Appendix  complains.  what  follows. 
*  See  above,  p.  333.  *  Will.  Malm.  Gett.  Pont.  aya.    "  Ptsb- 

'  '*  Genere  Lotharingus,"  says  Florence,  dictum  id  ab  EdgithA  Reginft,  relict^  Regis 

107a.    Simeon  (1071.  89,  Hinde),  more  Edwardi.     Quae  quum  Tidiiset  Walkerium 

definitely,  "de  clero  [mark  the  monk's  view  Wintoniae  ad  consecrandum  dud,  caesarie 

of  things]  Leodicensis  ecclesise,**  and  adds,  lacteolum,  vultu  roseum  [compare  the  de- 

"Invitatus  namque  ab  ipso  Rege  venerat  scription  of  Eadward   in  vol.  ii.  p.  I7l« 

ad  ilium,  prosapia  clarus,  honestus  moribns,  statur&  praegrandem,  '  Pulcrum,'  ait,  '  hie 

divinae  ac  saecularis  scientise  grati&  praedi-  martyrem  habemus,'   conjecturft  videlicet 

tus.**    To  the  same  eifect  in  Hist.  Eccl.  immoderatae  gentis  ad  praesagiendum   in- 

Don.  iii.  18,  where  he  is  said  to  be  "  de  ducta."     William  seems  to  have  been  as 

gente  Htothariofum  ** — it  is  pleasant  to  see  incredulous  as  to  the  prophetic  powers  of 

to  old  a  form  of  the  name  abiding — and  it  Eadgyth  as  Stigand  was  as  to  those  of  her 

is  noticed  that  **  ab  ipso  Rege  eligitur.*'  husband.     See  vol.  iti.  p.  7. 
'  This  appears  from  the  statement  of        «  Hist.  Eli.  J41. 
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^thelthryth;  so,  like  the  humble  publican,  he  stood  afar  off,  and 
offered  a  mark  of  gold  on  the  altar.^  Strange  to  say,  while  the  King 
was  in  the  church,  the  monks  were  in  the  refectory.  Their  untimely 
meal  was  broken  in  upon  by  Gilbert  of  Clare,  who  asked  whether 
diey  could  not  dine  at  some  other  time,  when  King  William  was 
actually  present  in  the  minster.'  They  left  the  board  and  rushed  into 
the  church ;  but  the  King  was  gone.'  His  work  had  been  done  even 
in  that  short  visit.  He  had  marked  out  the  site  for  a  castle  within  the 
monastic  precinct,  and  he  had  already  given  orders  for  its  building  by 
the  work  of  men  pressed  from  the  three  shires  of  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  Bedford.*  Aldreth  too,  the  key  of  the  Island,  was  to 
receive  a  garrison  of  foreigners  faithful  to  the  King.^  Meanwhile  the 
monks  followed  William  to  Wichford,  a  place  at  a  short  distance  from 
Ely  on  the  road  to  Aldreth,  There,  by  the  intercession  of  Gilbert, 
who  had  aroused  them  in  the  refectory,  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience.  With  some  difficidty  they  were  allowed  to  purchase  the 
King's  peace  by  a  fine  of  seven  hundred  marks  of  silver — ^no  bad 
interest  for  the  one  mark  of  gold  which  the  King  had  offered  to  Saint 
^thelthryth.  On  the  appointed  day  the  money,  raised  by  the  sacrifice 
of  many  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  was  brought  to  the  King's 
officers  at  Cambridge.  But,  alas,  through  some  fraud  of  the  moneyers, 
the  coins  were  found  to  be  of  light  weight.'  William  was  wroth ;  his 
peace  should  be  refused  to  them  altogether.  At  last  his  forbearance 
was  purchased  by  -a  further  fine  of  three  hundred  marks,  the  raising 
of  which  involved  the  loss  of  ornaments  yet  more  holy  and  predous 
than  those  which  had  been  already  sacrificed.^    The  deposition  of 

^  Hist.  Eli.   345.      '*  Ad    monasterium  take  htm  by  Wichford. 

denique   veniens,  longe   a  tancto  corpore  *  lb.    246.      *'  Dolo    Dummulmriomm 

virginis  itans,   marcam  auri  super  altare  dragma  fraudata  minas  recti  pooderis  exa- 

projectt,  propius  accedere  non  ausus,  rere-  minata   invenitur  habuisse."     **  Dragoia " 

batur  sibi  a  Deo  Judicium  4nferri  pro  mails  seems  to  be  simply  the  Greek  Zfor^ya,  a 

qusB  sui  in  loco  patraverant."  numipulus.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  oma* 

'  lb.    346.     "O    miseri    et    vecordes,  ments  were  actually  coined  down  in  th« 

num  ali&  7ice  prandere  non  liceret,  dum  monastery. 

Rex  apud  vos  est  et  in  ecclesii  consistit  ?  "  ^  The  list  (Hist.  Ell  247)  is  worth  pre- 

On  the  importance  of  the  dinner-hour  in  serving;  "Totum  quod  in  ecclesia  ezanio 

monastic  revolutions,  see  above,  p.  378.  et  argento  residuum  fuit,  insuper  imafiiieni 

*  lb.  **  Quo  dicto,  relictis  mensis,  ad  ec-  sanctsB  Maris  cum  puero  suo  sedentem  in 
clesiam  omnes  cucurrer^,  sed  Regem  non  throno,  mirabiliter  fabrefactam,  qoam  ^If- 
invenere."  sinus  Abbas  [second  Abbot,  from  981  to 

*  lb.  345.  "Ipse  autem,  pnesidio  intra  about  10 16.  See  Hist  Eli.  pp.  174,  178, 
septa  monachorum  delocato,  et  qui  id  opus  194, 197]  fecerat  de  auro  et  argento,  com- 
conficerent  de  Cantebrigiae,  Huntedonise,  et  minutum  est;  similiter  imagines  sanctaium 
BedefordiflB  comitatn  constituit,  et  electis  virginum  [^thelthryth  and  the  other 
militibus  quos  de  Gallift  traduxent  com-  virgin  saints  of  the  place]  muUo  omata  ami 
misit."  et  argenti  spoliatse  sunt,  ut  pretium  pecontc 

*  lb.  "Similiter  castello  de  Alrehede  exsolvi  queat"  One  is  reminded  of  die 
[al.  Aldrehethe]  fidelibus  Gallis  munito,  viA  reckoning  of  the  ways  and  means  of  Athens 
regressQS  est  qu4  intravit."    This  would  in  Thucydides,  ii,  13,  where  we  find  the 
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Abbot  Thurstan  was  at  least  discussed  Jp  William's  councils ;  ^  but  in 
the  end  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office  till  his  death  three  years 
later  (1073),  when  another  raid  was  made  on  the  precious  things  of 
the  monastery.^  The  next  Abbot,  Theodwine,  a  Norman  monk  from 
Jumieges,  brought  about  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  lost  goods. 
After  a  short  incumbency  of  three  years  Theodwine  died,  and  the 
aflfairs  of  the  monastery  were  prudently  administered  for  a  time  by  a 
monk  named  Godfrey,  who  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Abbey  of 
Malmesbury.'  In  his  day  (1682)  a  final  settlement  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  Abbey  was  made,  and  the  record  of  it  gives  us  another 
of  those  glimpses  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age  which  seem  to 
bring  us  specially  near  to  the  men  whose  acts  we  are  studying.  In  a 
court  of  five  neighbouring  shires  presided  over  by  Bishop  Odo,  among 
the  members  of  which  we  discern  many  familiar  names  both  Norman 
and  English,*  the  liberties  of  the  house  of  Saint  JSthelthryth  were 
finally  settled  and  confirmed  by  writ  of  the  King.*  A  new  phase  in 
the  history  of  the  Abbey  now  begins ;  the  next  Abbot,  Simeon,  the 
brother  of  Bishop  .Walkelin  of  Winchester,  began  the  building  of  a 
new  church.  Of  that  church  the  massive  and  stately  transepts  still 
remain,  a  worthy  portion  of  that  wonderful  pile  which,  raised  soon 
after  Simeon's  day  to  cathedral  rank,  came  gradually  in  vastness 
of  scale  and  variety  of  style  to  surpass  all  the  existing  episcopal 
churches  of  England.*  ,  , 

sacred  offeriags«  public  and  private,  counted  lelmo  Conquaestore  non  parva  snstinait  dis- 

as  a  sonrce  of  revenue,  and  specially  the  crimina."     Yet  he  kept  his  place  into  the 

gold  on  the  statue  of  Ath6n4,  wfpieuf>er6v  days  of  William  Rufus,  and  died  Abbot  in 

amy,  like  that  of  Saint  ^thelthryth.    The  1089,  having  been  appointed  by  Eadward 

local  writer  adds  mournfully  that,  after  all  in  1064.  Among  the  lay  names — **  plurimi 

the  sacrifices  made  by  the  monks,  "  nihilo-  milites  probati   Francigenx  et  Angli " — 

minus  speratae  quietis  fiduci&  caruerunt."  besides   *'  Vicecomites    Picot,   Eustachius, 

*  Hist.  Eli.  a4B.  Compare  the  story  of  Radulfus,  Walterus/'  two  at  least  of  whom 
Saint  Wulfttan  in  p.  255.  are  well  enough  known,  we  find  "  Vice- 

'  lb.    This  happened  both  at  Ely  and  comites   Harduuinus,  Wido,  Wimcr,  Wi- 

at  Wcntworth.     Some  of  the  things  seized  humer,  Odo,  Oodricus,  Norman,  CoUuein, 

and  taken  to  the  King's  treasury  at  Win-  Cjodwicus.**     Could  there   hare  been  so 

Chester  were  the  gifts  of  **  bonorum  execu-  many   English    Sheriffs    in    1080  ?     The 

tor  Stigandus  Archiepiscopus'*  (see  vol.  iii.  holding  of  high  office  by  Oodric  of  East- 

P-  45)t  words  pleasant  to  read  in  1076.  Anglia,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  tho 

'  On  Theodwine — a  very  English  sound-  fifth  volume,  and  Colswegen  of  Lincoln 

ing  name — and  Godfrey,  see  Hist.  Eli.  pp.  (see  above,  p.  145)  is  not  unlikely. 

3^-351.  *  The  King's  writ  is  given  in  Hist.  Eli. 

*  Hist.  Eli.  151.  Four  Abbots  appear,  252.  The  "barones"  there  mentioned 
Baldwin  of  Saint  Eadmnnd's,  Wulfwold  of  are  Bishop  Geoffrey.  Abbots  Baldwin, 
Cbertsey  (see  above,  p.  389),  Ulfcytel  of  ^ilsi  (doubtless  ^thelstge  of  Ramsey), 
Crowland  (of  whom  more  below),  and  and  Wulfwold,  Ivo  Taillcbois,  Peter  of 
^fwold  of  Saint  Bcnet  of  Holm,  once  Valognes,  Sheriff  Picot,  and  some  others 
Harold's  guardian  of  the  East-Anglian  with  Norman  names.  This  throws  great 
coast  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  717).     ^Ifwold,  so  doubt  on  the  English  Sheriffs. 

John  of  Oxenedes  (393)  tells  us,  on  ac-         'On   his  work,    see   Hist.  Eli.    253. 
count  of  his  favour  with  Harold,  "  a  Wil-    There  was  much  disputing  about  his  ac- 
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Such  were  the  results  of  the  short  revolt  and  defence  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  as  far  as  concerns  the  highest  in  rank  among  its  defenders. 
But  there  were  stouter  hearts  shut  up  within  the  Isle  than  those 
of  Bishop  JSthelwine  and  Earl  Morkere.  All  else  had  yielded ;  the 
King,  we  are  told,  and  all  his  host  had  entered  the  Isle  and  had 
come  as  near  to  the  Abbey  as  Wichford,*  when  Hereward,  with  a 
small  band  of  comrades  like-minded  with  himself,  disdained  sub- 
mission. Untouched  and  unhindered,  they  made  their  way,  in  the 
ships  which  they  kept  ready  armed  and  guarded,  to  the  open  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East-Anglian  Wells.'  With  his  escape 
from  the  Isle  the  certain  history  of  Hereward  ends,  but  legend 
goes  on  to  tell  how  he  still  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  how  he  still 
remained  the  terror  of  the  Normans,  and  from  the  wood  by  his 
supposed  ancestral  home  at  Bourne  harried  at  pleasure  the  lands 
of  nine  shires,  as  far  as  the  distant  town  of  Warwick.'    The  Abbey 

cepting  the  benediction   from  Remigiuc.  years ;  Thomas  of  Ely  probably  got  his  fire 

Compare  about  Battle,  above,  p.  409.  years  by  confounding  the  siyrender  in  1071 

About  the  dates  of  these  Abbots  there  with    Thurstan's   'death    in   1073.     The 

is  a  good  deal  of  confusion.     Neither  the  order  will  therefore  stand  thus ; 

version  in  Stewart's  Historia  Eliensis  nor  Thurstan^         .         .  1066 — 1073. 

the  version  of  Thomas  of  Ely  in  Anglia  Theodwine       .         .  1073 — 1075. 

Sacra  is  quite  consistent  in  its  chronology.  Administration  of  Godfrey     1075' — io8a. 

From  the  Winchester  Annals  (Ann.  Mon.  Simeon    ....     1083 — 1094. 
"•  33)  i^  seems  plain  that  Simeon  was  ap-         ^  Gesta,  79    *'  Sabjnngens  etiam  Regem 

pointed,  not  in  1086,  but  in  1082.    God-  esse  apud  Wycheford  prope   onios  stadii 

frey  administered  the  church  of  Ely  for  cum  omni  suo  exercitu." 
seven  years  (Stewart,  251).     This  takes         'lb.  ••  Repcnte  hoc  fecit  cum  sois  navi- 

fjs  back  to  1075,  in  which  year,  according  bus  qaas  habebat  bene  armis  monitas  ad 

to  Wharton's  note  in  Anglia  Sacra  (i.  610),  custodiendas  aquas  in  circoitu  insulse,  in 

Theodwine   died   in   the  month    of  De-  quoddam  mare  vnde  vocatum  juxta  Wdle 

cember,  after  an  incumbency  of  two  years  secessit,  magnum   et   spatiosum   lateribus 

and  a  half.     He  coutd  not  have  died  in  aquarum  et  liberos  exitus  habens."  "  Mare 

1074,  as  Thomas  of  Ely  says  in  his  text,  wda  vocatum  **  is,  I  suppose,  simply  the 

because  he  signs  the  decrees  of  the  Council  *'  great  and  wide  sea." 
of  London  in  1075.     ^^  follows  therefore         Authentic  history  quite  bears   out  the 

that    Theodwine's    predecessor   Thurstan  legend  as  regards  the  .escape  of  Hereward. 

probably  died  early  in  1073.     He  could  All  surrendered,  say  both  the  Chronicles, 

not  have  lived  till  1076,  nor  yet  have  died,  "  buton  Herewarde  ane,  and  ealle  )«  ^ 

as  Thomas  of  Ely  makes  him,  in  107 1,  mid   him   woldon,   and  he  hi  ahtlioe  St 

because  he  signs  the  decrees  of  the  Council  Ixdde."     So  Florence;  "  Omnes,  exccpt<» 

of  Windsor  in  1072  (Will.  Malm.  iii.  298).  Herewardo  viro  strenuissimo,  qui  per  pa- 

The  confusion  is  probably  due  to  a  mis-  ludes  cum  paucis  evasit,  Regi  se  dedebant.** 

take  of  the  writer  of  the  Historia  Eliensis,  Neither  authority  gives  any  further    ac- 

who  mistook  the  five  years   assigned  to  count  of  him. 

Thurstan's    abbacy   by   Thomas    of  Ely        •  According  to  the  legend  (Gesia,  81) 

(Anglia  Sacra,  i.  610}  for  five  years  after  Hereward  first  **in  Bronneswald  trans vit, 

the  surrender  in  1071.    But  the  reckoning  et  similiter  in  magnis  silvis  Northamtime 

of  five  years  must  be  wrong,  because  both  ^xhabitavit,  terram  igne  et  ferro  devastans.** 

Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  609)  and  Then  we  are  told  that  the  forces  of  tats 

^e  Ely  History  (Gale,  ii.  ch.  44)  make  shires  were  brought  against  him,  but  seven 

'Thurstan   appointed  by  Harold  in  1066.  only,  even  counting  Lincoln  and  Holland 

Thurstan  therefore  was  Abbot  just  seven  Is  separate  shh-es,  are  mentioned.    The 
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of  Peterborough,  under  its  Norman  Abbot,  was  an  object  of  his 
special  hatred.  Turold,  it  is  said,  was  once  made  prisoner  and 
was  driven '  to  redeem  himself  at  an  incredible  price ;  ^  and  we  hear 
of  a  second  raid  on  the  monastery  itself,  miless  indeed  this  is 
simply  the  earlier  one  moved  by  the  licence  of  legend  out  of  its 
proper  place.  As  to  the  end  of  the  hero,  reports  differ.  The  two 
chief  versions  agree  in  marrying  him  to  a  rich  Englishwoman  named 
^Ifthryth,  who  had  made  her  own  peace  with  the  King  and  ob- 
tained his  peace  also  for  her  husband  or  lover.'  In  one  tale,  after 
some  further  exploits  and  the  refutation  of  some  slanderous  charges, 
he  wins  William's  favour,  and  dies  quietly  in  the  King's  peace.' 
Another  version  gives  his  life  a  more  tragic  end.  The  French 
poet,  who  gives  Uie  fullest  account  of  his  later  days,  represents 
William  as  practising  towards  him  nearly  the  same  policy  which 
earlier  in  his  reign  he  had  practised  towards  other  Englishmen 
whose  power  and  influence  he  dreaded.  William  on  his  first  voyage 
to  Normandy  took  with  him  the  chief  Earls  and  Prelates  of  Eng^ 
hnd,*  and  we  shall  presently  see  Eadric  of  Herefordshire,  now 
reconciled  with  William,  accompany  the  King  in  his  expedition 
against  Scotland."  It  was  another  instance  of  the  same  policy  when 
William,  if  I  rightly  understand  a  somewhat  difficult  passage,  took 
Hereward  with  him  among  the  Englishmen  who  helped  to  win  back 
the  revolted  County  of  Maine.*  In  this  version,  as  in  the  other,  it 
would  seem  that  the  English  hero  had  really  won  the  favour  of  the 
Norman  King,  nor  is  William   himself  charged   with   any   double 

others    are     Northampton,     Cambridge,  tiam  susceptus,  cum  terris  et  possessionibus 
Leicester,  Huntingdon,  afid  Warwick.     I  patris  sui  multis  postmodum  rixit  annis, 
presume    that    the    Hyde    writer  mixed  Regi  Willelmo  fideltter  setriens  ac  devote 
together  these    more    inland  exploits   of  compatrtotit    placens   et   amicit ;    ac    sic 
Hereward  with  the  defence  of  Ely,  when  demum  qnievit  in  pace,  cujus  animse  pro- 
he  laid  (295)  that  **  Hcrewardus  tentans  pitietur  Dens.     Amen." 
rebeUare,  condnctA  andique  valida  manu,  *  See  abore,  pp.  49-51. 
mediterranea  Anglix  loca,  in  quorum  palu-  '  See  the  next  section. 
dibus  delitescebat,  die  et  nocte   caede  et  *  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
rapin4    complebat."      The    mention    of  obscure    passage     in     Geoffrey     Oaimar, 
Wafgrick  also,   which  we  should   hardly  Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  a  a -23; 
have  looked  for,  must  be  taken  in  con-  *'  Vers  lui  ala  od  mult  de  gent, 
nexion  with  th«  Domesday  entries  a^ut  Triwes  avoit  tut  reirement, 
Hereward  in  that  shire«  Au  roi  se  deroit  acorder ; 

^  (lesta,  84.     But  who  can  believe  in  a  Dedenz  eel  mots  pcuser  la  mer 

ransom  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  ?  Depoit  pur  guerroier  MansauM, 

'  The  story,  as  told  in  the  Oesta,  is  Qui  ont  au  roi  tolet  chasteaus. 

dearly  made  up  of  two  distinct  versions.  II  i  avoit  ainceis  est^. 

The  name  iBIfthryth,  in  the  corrupt  form  Walter  del  Bois  avoit  mat4, 

**  Alfued,"  comes  from  Oaimar.  £t  dan  Oeffrei  cil  de  Meine 

'  7*his  version  is  found  in  the  Oesta,  89^  Tint  en  prison  une  simeine. 

99.  The  whole  story  thus  winds  up;  "  Here-  Ere  ward,  qui  doit  aier  en  pees, 

wardus  igitur,  miles  insignis  et  in  multis  tfot  et  d'argent  avoit  meint  f^." 

locis  expertns  et  cognitns,  a  Rege  in  gra-  • 
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dealing  towards  Hereward  after  his  ^bmission.  But  the  King^s 
peace  could  not  make  him  safe  against  the  violence  and  treacheiy 
of  smaller  men.  He  still  remained  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  men 
of  the  conquering  race,  men  perhaps  who  had  suffered  from  his 
prowess,  men  at  all  events  whose  deeds  were  as  lawless  as  anj  of 
his  own  during  his  days  of  outlawry.  He  had  to  keep  watch  within 
and  without  fais  house,  and  to  plant  guards  when  he  was  at  his 
meals.  Once  his  chaplain  ^thelward,  on  whom  this  duty  fell, 
slumbered  at  his  post.  A  band  of  Normans  now  attacked  Here- 
ward. He  armed  himself  in  haste ;  his  spear  was  broken,  his  sword 
was  broken ;  he  was  driven  to  use  his  shield  as  a  weapon ;  fifteen 
Frenchmen  lay  dead  by  his  single  arm,  when  four  of  their  party 
got  behind  him  and  smote  him  in  the  back.'  This  stroke  brought 
him  to  his  knees.  A  Breton  knight,  Ralph  of  Dol,  a  retainer,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  despoiler  of  Godric's  widow,*  now  rushed  on 
him,  but  Hereward,  by  a  last  effort,  once  more  wielded  his  buckler 
with  deadly  effect,  and  the  Englishman  and  the  Breton  fell  dead 
together.'  Another  Normaii,  Asselin  by  name,  now  gave  the  last 
stroke ;  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  English  hero,  and  swore  by  God 
and  his  might  that  so  valiant  a  man  he  had  never  seen,  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  three  more  in  the  land  like  him,  the  Frenchmen 
would  have  been  slain  or  driven  out  of  England** 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  worth  the  telling;  but  all  that  certain  history 
can  say  is  that  a  Hereward,  most  likdy  the  heit)  of  Ely,  appears 
in  Domesday  as  a  holder  of  lands  in  the  shires  of  Worcester  and 
Warwick  under  Norman  lords." 

^  Gaimar,  Chroo.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  a6 ;  '  Gaimar,  u.  t. ; 

"  Od  8*esp^  iiij.  en  occist,  *'  Ore  sont  amdai  mort  abatuz 

D^s  qu'il  fiert  le  bois  retentist ;  £t  Ereward  et  li  Breton." 

M^s  done  brusa  le  brant  d'ascer  ^  lb. ; 

Desus  I'elme  d'nn  chevalier,  **  M^  Alselin  le  paroccist. 

£t  il  Tescu  en  ses  mains  i»rist,  Oil  de  Ereward  le  chef  prist. 

Si  en  fiert  qe  ij.  Franceis  occist ;  Se  jura  Dieu  et  ta  vertu, 

M^s  iiij.  vindrent  k  son  dos  Et  li  autre  qui  I'ont  v6a 

Qui  l*ont  fi^u  par  mi  le  cors,  Par  meinte  foiz  I'ont  fort  jur^  *) 

Od  iiij.  lances  I'ont  fSru  ;  Que  onques  ci  hafdl  ne  fut  trov^ ; 

N*est  merveille  s'il  est  ch^."  Et  s'il  eust  ^u  od  lui  trois, 

We  are  again  remioded  of  the  fate  of  \  Mar  i  entrassent  li  Fran9oia ; 

Harold  (see  vol.  i:i.  p.  333),  and  of  that  Et  s'il  ne  fiist  issi  occis, 

of  Patroklos,  II.  xri.  806 ;  Touz  les  cha^ast  fors  del  pais." 

....  Antffy  Z\  iiMr6i^t¥fiv  6^4*  iovfilt  This  version  seems  to  be  followed  by  the 

^futir  iiwari^  0'x<S^«r  fi&K*  Adp5ayot  Hyde  writer  (295)  ;  "  Post  multas  deaiqae 

Mipt  cedes  atque  seditiones,  multa  pacts  foBdcra 

nciy0o^t  Ei^^op/3ot.  'cum  Rege  £icta  et  temerarie  violata,  qoft- 

*  Oaimar,  Chron.  Ang.*Norm.  i.  fl6 ;  dam  die  cum  omnibus  sociis  ab  hostibus 

**  C'il  out  k  non  Raol  de  Dol,  circumventus  miserabiliter  occubuit.*' 
De  Tuttesbire  estoit  venus."  *  On  the  lands  of  Hereward,  see  Ap* 

Tutbury  was  the  castle  of  Henry  of  Per-  pendix  DD. 
rers. »  See  above,  p.  33. 
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§  2.  The  Affairs  of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Marches, 

1070 — 1074. 

Out  last  notices  of  Northumberland  left  Gospatric  restored  to  the 
Earldom  over  the  desolated  land  of  the  ancient  Bemicia.'  Of  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  district,  Bishop  JBthelwine  of  Durham,  we  have 
heard  as  leaving  a  safe  shelter  in  Scotland  to  share  the  perils  of  the 
defenders  of  Ely,  and  as  at  last  dying  in  ward  in  the  distant  monastery 
of  Abingdon.*  At  York  Thomas  of  Bayeux  was  beginning  that 
career  of  ecclesiastical  reform  which  has  won  him  an  honourable 
place  in  local  history.'  But  the  Earldom  of  which  his  metropolitan 
city  was  the  head  now  came  even  nominally  to  an  end  by  the  revolt 
and  imprisonment  of  Morkere.  No  Earl  of  Southern  Northumber- 
land, of  Deira  or  Yorkshire,  was  ever  again  appointed,  and  from  this 
time  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  became  definitely  confined 
to  its  Northern  portion.  The  Northern  metropolis  was  clearly  looked 
on  as  a  post  which  coiOd  not  be  safely  put  under  any  local  ruler. 
It  must  be  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  King  and  his 
immediate  officers.  But  Northumberland  in  the  new  sense,  as  a 
border  land  constantly  exposed  to  Scottish  inroads,  called  for  a 
governor  Mjj^o  should  hold  some  amount  of  independent  power.  For 
a  while  longer  we  shall  see  that  William  still  entrusted  this  great 
command  to  English  holders  of  the  ancient  local  families.  At  a  later 
stage  of  his  reign  the  Northumberland  Earldom,  like  other  Earldoms, 
was  held  by  strangers,  but  the  presence  of  an  Earl  of  some  kind 
in  Northumberland  was  folmd  to  be  always  needful. 

The  rebellion  and  death  of  Eadwine,  like  the  rebellion  and  im- 
prisonment of  Morkere,  brought  the  Earldom  of  Mercia  to  an  end 
as  well  as  that  of  Deira.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  great 
Earldoms  on  the  north-western  border  towards  Wales  were  finally 
settled.*  The  Earldom  of  Hereford,  held  by  William  Fitz-Osbem 
(1067-107 1 ),  had  been  formed  within  the  Earldom  of  Harold,  but 
Eadwine  probably  kept  his  nominal  jurisdiction  over  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury  till  his  last  revolt.*  These  two  important  border  districts 
were  formed  into  Earldoms  which  had  more  of  the  character  of 
separate  principalities  than  it  was  the  usual  policy  of  William  to 

'  See  above,  p.  20a.  Merciorani   maximis   Consiilibus,   Ednino 

*  See  above,  p.  323.  scilicet  interfecto  et  Morcaro  in  vinculis 

'  See  above,  p.  951.  constricto,  adjutoribns  snis  incJitas  Anglia 

'  I  think  we  may  infer  this  both  from  regiones  distribuit."     He  goes  on  to  speak 

the  probability  of  the  case  and  from  the  of  the  Earldoms,  reckoning  however  that 

expressions  of  Orden'c  (531  D),  the  be*  of  William   Fitz-Osbem,  in  which  he  it 

gianings  of  his  perfectly  independent  nar-  doubtless  wrong. 

rative  after  the  loss  of  William  of  Poitiers ;         '  See  above,  p.  1 1 9. 

**Rex    Guillehnus^  dejectis,   nt    diximus^ 
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allow.  Chester,  the  final  conquest  of  the  great  Northern  campaign, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  first  entrusted  to  the  King's  step-son,  the 
Fleming  Gerbod*  (1070-107 1).  But  the  new  Earl  was  soon  tempted 
to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  his  own  country,  where  he  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment.'  By  his  departure  his  English  Earldoni  seems 
to  have  been  looked  on  as  vacated.  It  was  now  granted  to  Hugh 
of  Avranches  (1071-1101),  the  son  of  Richard,  the  grandson  of  the 
traitor  Thurstan.'  The  dignity,  as  held  by  him,  was  clothed  with 
special  privileges.  All  the  land  in  the  shire,  with  the  exception  of  that 
held  by  the  Bishop,  belonged  to  the  Earl  in  the  first  instance,*  and  its 
actual  possessors  held  it  of  him  as  their  lord.  In  Cheshire  proper 
therefore  there  were  no  King's  Thegns,  nor  any  immediate  tenants- 
in-chief  of  the  Crown  of  any  kind,  nor  were  any  lands  held  by  the 
King  himself  in  demesne.  But  in  certain  outlying  dependencies  of 
the  shire  we  find  a  different  state  of  things.  In  those  days  Lanca- 
shire did  not  exist  as  a  shire ;  its  northern  portion  formed  part  of  the 
vast  shire  of  York,  while  its  southern  portion,  described  in  tl»  Survey 
as  the  Land  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Ripple,  had  been  Crown 
land  under  King  Eadward,  and  was  held  under  him  by  a  crowd 
of  petty  Thegns,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  but  litde  above  the  rank  of  churls  or  even  of  serfs.*  These 
lands  had  been  granted  by  William  to  Roger  of  Poitou,  Jmt  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey  they  were  again  held  by  the  Crown.*  Robert 
of  Rhuddlan  also,  King  Eadward's  armour-bearer,'  held  of  the  King 
a  district  bearing  the  vague  but  sounding  title  of  North  Wales,  the 
boundaries  of  which  it  was  perhaps  discreet  not  to  define  more 
exactly.®    With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  Cheshire  of  the 

'  See  above,  p.  an.  T.  R.  E.  is  very  great.  Their  holdings  were 

•  Ord.  Vit.  522  A.  "Cestram  et  co-  very  small  and  their  borthens  very  heaty. 
mitattim  ejus  Gherbodo  Flandrensi  jam-  "Omnes  isti  taini  habueront  coosaetii- 
dadum  Rex  dederat,  qui  magna  ibi  et  dinem  reddere  ii.  oras  denariormn  de  unft- 
difficiliii,  tam  ab  Anglis  quam  a  Guallis  qu&que  carucatA  terrae,  et  faciebant  pro 
adversantibus,  pertulerat."  Of  his  share  consuetudine  domos  Regis  et  qiue  ibi  per- 
\tk  the  Flemish  troubles  we  shall  hear  in  tinebant,  ucut  villani.'*  Their  services  and 
the  fourth  section  of  this  Chapter.  tenures  are  described  at  length,  and  arc 

'  lb.  **  Interea    Rex   Cestrensem    con-  exceedingly  curious.     I  shall  most  likely 

sulatum  Hugoni  de  Abrincis,  filio  Ricardi  have  to  speak  of  them  again  in  my  fifth 

cognomento  Goz,  concessit.'*     See  vol.  ii.  volume. 
pp.  ao5,  391.  *  Yet  Roger  of  Poiton  appean  ill  the 

*  Domesday,  262  b.  **  In  Cestrescire  Chronicle  (1093)  under  the  form  of 
tenet  Episcopus  ejosdem  civitatis  de  Rege  "  Rogger  Peiteuin/'  and  again  in  William 
qnod  ad  suum  pertinet  episcopatam.  To-  of  Malmesbury  (v.  396)  with  the  reason 
tam  /eliquam  terram  comitatAs  tenet  for  his  surname — **qiiod  ex.  e&  legionc 
Hugo   Comes   de  Rege   cum  suis  homi-  uxorem  acceperat  sic  dictns.'* 

nibus."  7  See  above,  p.  48.    See  the  fuller  ae> 

'  lb.   '*  Terram  inter  Ripe  et  Mersham  eount  of  his  early  life  in  Ord.  Vit.  670  A. 
tenuit  Rogerius  Pictaviensis.     Modo  tenet  *  Domesday,  269.   *'  Rotbertua  de  Roe- 
Rex."     The  fuller  account  of  these  Unds  lent  tenet  de  Rege  Nortwales,  ad  6nnaiii 
comes  in  269  6.  The  number  of  landholders  pro  zl.  libris,  prsster  illam  tenraffi  qwm 
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Survey,  a  district  much  larger  than  the  present  shire,  formed  what 
may  be  fairly  called  a  principality  in  the  hands  of  the  Palatine  Earl. 
If  the  privileges  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  had  not  been  exceptional, 
if  all  the  Earldoms  of  England  had  been  of  the  same  nature  as  theirs, 
England  could  never  have  remained  an  united  Kingdom,  but  must 
have  split  in  pieces  Uke  France  and  the  Empire.^  But  it  is  plain  that 
William  allowed  these  exceptional  privileges  only  on  the  exposed 
frontiers  of  his  Kingdom,  where  it  was  specially  needful  to  strengthep 
the  hands  of  the  local  ruler.  The  Earl  of  Chester  had  to  wage  ^ 
constant  war  with  the  Welsh,'  and  in  this  work  Earl  Hugh  found  an 
aUe  helper  in  Robert,  who  bears  the  title  of  Marquess  in  its  primitive 
sense,  as  one  of  the  first  Lord  Marchers  of  the  Welsh  borders.'  On 
the  site  of  King  Gruffydd's  palace  of  Rhuddlan,  the  palace  which  wa^ 
burned  by  Harold  as  the  earnest  of  his  great  Welsh  campaign,*  $1 
c^tle  and  town  arose,*^  from  which  the  Marquess  Robert  carried 
on  for  fifteen  years  (107 3-1 088)  a  constant  warfare  with  his  British 
neighbours.*  At  last,  in  the  year  after  the  deadi  of  the  Conqueror, 
the  lord  of  Rhuddlan  was  himself  cut  ofif  by  the  arms  of  another 
Grufifydd.'^   His  chief.  Earl  Hugh,  survived  his  valiant  lieutenant  many 

lUz  d  dederat  in  feudo  et  praeter  terras  dem  castelli  et  burgi ; "  and  again,   **  In 

e-^iso^tut."     Presently  we  read,  **  Omnis  ipso  manerio  Roelent  est  factum  noviter 

alia  terra  est  in  silvis  et  moris,  nee  potest  castellum,   similiter    Roelent    appellatum 

arari."  [some  castles,  like  Rougemont  at  Exeter, 

^  See  Yol.  i.  p.  198.  bore  names   different   from  those  of  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  52a  A.  "  Qui  [Hugo]  cum  towns  where  they  stood].  Ibi  est  noTuqn 
Rodberto  de  Rodelento  et  Rodberto  de  burgum."  The  wasted  state  of  the  land 
Mak>*passu,  aliisqoe  proceribus  feris  mul-  was  handed  on  from  the  wars  in  £adward*s 
nun  Gaallomm  sanguinem  effudit."    The  day.     Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  a6?. 

second  of  the  two  Roberts  has   left   bis  *  Ordeiic  (670  B)  describes  his  warfare 

name  to  the  town  oi  Malpas.  at    large,   how   he   followed   the    enemy 

'  lb.  670  A.     *'  Robertus  princeps  mi-  through  *'  silvas  et  palodes  et  per  arduqs 

liti^  ejus  et  totius  pxoyincisB   gubemator  montes."    He  then  adds,  **  Quosdam  com- 

factus   est.**     He   is   directly  after  called  minus  ut  pecudes  irreverenter  occidit,  alios 

**  beDicosos    Marchio "    and    **  Robertus  Tero  diutius  vinculis  mancipavit,   aut   iq- 

Marchisus.**  **  Marchisus  audax.'*  debitse  serrituti  atrociter  tubjugavit.   Chris- 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  313.  ticolx  non  licet  fratres  suos  sic  opprimerc, 
'  Ord.  Vit.  670  A.     "  Pecreto   Regis  qui  in  fide  Christi  sacro  renati  sunt  bap- 

oppidum    contra    Guallos    [ivirc(x<(r/ia]  tismate.*'  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Robert's 

qrad    Rodelentum    constructum    est,    et  **  superbia   et   cupiditas,  quae    per   totuip 

Roberto,  ut  ipse  pro   defensione   Anglici  orbem  mortalium  pussident  pectora."  The 

regni   harbaris   opponeretur,  datum   est"  brotherhood   of  Norman   and   Welshman 

Domesday,  269.     '*  Hugo  Comes  tenet  de  was  doubtless  better  understood  at  Saint 

Rege  Roelend.    Ibi  T.R.E.  jacebat  Engle-  Evroul  than  it  was  at  Rhuddlan. 

field,  et  tota  erat  wasta.     Eduinus  Comes  ^  His  death  is  described  at  length  by 

tcnebat.     Quando   Hugo  Comes    recepit,  Orderic  (670  C,  D).     It  was  followed  we 

similiter  erat  wasta.     Modo  habet  in  do-  are  told  by  "  nimius  luctus  Anglorum  et 

minio  medietatem  castelli  quod   Roelent  Nonnannorum."    In  common  warfare  with 

Yocatur,  et  caput  est  hujus  terrsB."    Pre-  the  Briton  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 

seotly  we  read,  "Rotbertus   de  Roelent  quered  seem  to  hare  fprgotten  their  dif- 

tenet  de  Hugone  Comite  medietatem  ejus- '  ferences. 
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years.  Of  him  our  chief  authority  draws  a  most  unfavourable  picture.* 
He  resembled  the  great  King  in  whose  stead  he  ruled  only  in  his 
personal  corpulence'  and  in  his  love  of  war  and  hunting ;  in  his 
nobler  qualities  he  had  no  share.  Given  up  to  excess  of  every  kind, 
he  left  behind  him  a  large  spurious  offspring  of  both  sexes;'*  and  we 
are  told  that  he  was  at  once  greedy  and  lavish,  but  never  liberal 
Yet  he  Was  always  surrounded  with  an  army,  rather  than  a  household, 
of  knights,  derks,  and  especially  of  noble  youths,  whom  he  loved  to 
make  the  partakers  both  of  his  toils  and  of  his  wealth.^  In  his 
devotion  to  the  sports  of  the  field  he  laid  waste  his  own  Iand$,  and 
he  paid  more  regard  to  hunters  and  falconers  than  to  either  the  priest 
or  the  husbandman.^  Against  this  assemblage  of  vices  it  may  be 
a  small  matter  to  set  that  he  substituted  monks  for  canons  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Werburh,*  and  rebuilt  the  minster,  where  he  himself 
in  his  last  days  (iioi)  put  on  the  monastic  garb,^  and  where  portions 
of  his  work  still  remain.  Yet-  one  would  think  th^t  there  nmst,  after 
all,  have  been  some  good  thing  in  the  man  who,  at  least  in  his  later 
days,  chose  the  holy  Anselm  as  the  physician  and  guardian  of  his 
soul.® 

To  the  south  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester  lay  the  other  great  Earl- 
dom which  was  held  by  Roger  of  Montgomery.     William's  earlier 

^  Orderic   gives   two   pictures   of  Earl  of  a  free  Englishman,  '*  W^ta  foil,  et  est 

Hugh,  one  in  his  fourth  Book  (522  A)  modo  in  forestft  Comitis;"  in  369,  **Haiic 

and  another  in  his  sixth  (598  B).     The  silvam  habet  Comes  in  foresti  siiA  posi- 

two  contain  nearly  the  same  features.  tarn ; "  and,  more  emphatically  than  aU,  in 

*  Ord.  Vit.  51a  A.  **  Ventris  ingluviei  268  fr,  "  Harum  xx.  hidarum  omnes  sDvas 
serviebat,  unde  mmis  crassiciei  pondere  habet  Comes  in  forestH  sua  positas.  VnSU 
prflBgravatus  yix  ire  poterat."  manma    sunt    muUum   pejoratay     The 

'  lb.  B.     **  E  pellicibus  plurimam  sobo-  entry  also  *'  aira  acf  ipitris  "  seems  to  occur 

lem  utriusque  sexiis  genuit,  qu«  diversis  more  commonly  on  Hugh's  lands  than  in 

infortuniis  absorpta  pene  tota  periit."  other  parts  of  the  Survey. 

*  lb.  A.  *'  Hie  non  dapsiUs,  sed  pro-  *  See  above,  p.  209.  Orderic  (671  A) 
digus  erat;  non  familiam  secum,  sed  ex-  makes  the  curious  remark  that  "Deo 
ercitum  semper  ducebat.*'  In  the  other  monachorum  gregem  inter  belluinos  ccetus 
account  (508  A)  we  read,  "  Huic  maxin^a  nutricbat." 

semper  adhaerebat  fiimilia,   in  quibus  no-         ''  Ord.  Vit  787  B.     "Hugo  Cestrcnsis 

bilium  ignobiliumque  puerorum  numerosa  Comes  in  le^tum  decidit,  et  post  dhitinuin 

perstrepebat  copia.    Cum  eodem  consule  languorem  monachatum  in  coenobio  quod 

commorabantur  viri  honorabiles  clerici  et  idem   Cestne  construxerat  susceptt,  atque 

milites,  quos  tam  laborum  quam  divitiarum  postriduum,  vi.  Kal.  Augusti,  obiit." 
gratulabatur  esse  swarum  participes.**  •  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  l     ••  Adjuratus 

*  lb.  **  Ipse  terram  suam  quotidie  de-  ab  Hugone  Cestrense  Comite  moltisqiie 
vastabat,  et  plus  aucupibus  ac  venatoribus  aliis  Anglorum  regni  principibus,  qui  eum 
quam  terrae  cultoribus  vel  coeli  oratoribus  animarum  suarum  medicum  et  advocatum 
applaudebat.  Erat  in  militi&  promptus,  in  elegerant.**  Orderic  also  (598^  A)  speaks 
dando  nimis  prodigus,  gaudens  ludis  et  of  the  EarPs  chaplain,  Gerald  of  Avianches, 
luxibus,  nimis  equis  et  canibus  aliisque  whom  he  describes  as  a  man  of  ereat  piety 
hujusmodi  vanttatibus."  This  picture  is  and  learning,  who  often  rebuked  the  vices 
curiously  borne  out  by  Domesday.  In  of  the  Earl'^  following,  be  does  not  say  of 
263  6  we  read  of  the  former  small  estate  the  Earl  himself. 
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conquests  had  given  him  his  reward  in  the  South,  in  the  possession  of 
Chichester  and  of  that  fortress  of  Arundel  which,  raised  before  King 
William  came  into  England,  is  held  to  have  kept  to  this  day  the 
special  virtue  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  Earl  uj)on  its  holder.*  Besides 
these  southern  estates,  Roger,  after  the  fall  of  Morkere,  received  as  a 
further  grant  the  Earldom  of  Shropshire,  with  the  peninsular  town  of 
Shrewsbury'  as  its  capital.  In  that  town  and  shire  he  held  rights 
only  less  extensive  than  those  which  Earl  Hugh  held  in  Chester  and 
Cheshire.  In  Shropshire  there  were  no  Crown  lands  and  no  King's 
Thegns ;  all  the  land,  except  what  was  held  by  ecclesiastical  bodies 
and  by  a  very  few  Norman  owners,  was  held  by  the  Earl  and  his 
men.*  Of  Earl  Roger  a  far  better  character  is  handed  down  to  us 
than  of  his  brother  chiefs  at  Chester  and  Hereford,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  who  gives  it  to  us  was  bound  by  an  ■ 
hereditary  attachment  to  his  memory.*  It  is  plain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  English  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  bitterly  complained 
of  the  grievances  which  they  underwent  under  his  rule.  The  building  * 
of  the  castle,  and  that  of  the  Abbey  which  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak  of,  the  devastation  of  several  houses  from  unknown  causes,  and 
the  establishment  in  the  town  of  French  burgesses,  who  seem  not  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  their  English  neighbours,  had 
greatly  lessened  the  tax -paying  power  of  the  borough ;  yet  the  same 
tribute  was  exacted  which  had  been  paid  in  the  days  of  King 
Eadward."  At  the  same  time  the  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  might 
rejoice  that  they  were  in  less  evil  case  than  their  brethren  in  other 
towns  whose  tribute  was  actually  raised.*  And  possibly  the  two 
pictures  given  us  of  Earl  Roger  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by 
the  influence  for  evil  and  for  good  of  his  two  successive  wives.     For 

*  Ord.  Vit.  51 »  B.     "Rex  Oailklmui         *  Ord.  Vit.  5*2  B.     *'Hic  sapiens  ct 

Rogerio    de    Monte-Oomerici    in    primis  modeiatus  et  amttor    flcquitatis    fuit,  et 

castnun  Anmdellum  et  urbem  Cicestram  comitatem  sapientum  et  niodestorum  di- 

dedit."    On   Anuidel  Castle,  see   above,  lexit."     He  goes  on  to  mention  the  good 

p.  43.  influence  on  the  Earl's  mind  which  was 

'  lb.    **  Postea  comitatum  Scrobesburifle,  exercised  by  three  clerks,  his  own  father 

qnac  in  monte  super  Sabrinam  fluvium  sita  Odelerins,  of  whom  more  anon,  and  two 

est,  adjedt."  others  called  Godebald  and  Herbert. 

'  After  the  small  h'st  of  tenants- in-chief        *  Domesday,  352.     **  Dicunt  AngligensB 

hi  Domesday,  25  a,  we  read,  **  Comes  Ro-  burgenses  de  Sciropesberie  multum  grave 

gerins  quod  reliquum  est  tenet  cum  suis  sibi  esse  quod  ipsi  reddunt  totum  geldnm 

nominibus.'*     So  in  p.  354 ;  **  Ipse  Comes  sicuti  reddebatur  T.  R.  E.,  quamvis  cas- 

Rogerius  tenet  de  Rege  civitatem  Sciropes-  tellum  Comitis  occupaverit  li.  masuras  et 

berie   et  totum  comitatum  et  totum  do-  alK  I.  masurse  sint  vastse,  et  xliii.  Franci- 

minium  quod  Rex  E.  ibi  habebat."    Earl  gcnae  burgenses  teoeant  masuras  geldantes 

Roger  had  no  less  a  tenant  than  Earl  Hugh  T.  R.  E.,  et  abbatise  quam  faeit  ibi  Comes 

himself.  We  read  in  the  same  page,  '*  Hugo  dederat  ipse  xxxix.  burgenses  olim  simili- 

Comes  tenet   Rogerio    Comite    in   Walis  ter  cum  aliis  geldantes." 
tcrram  de  Gal."    It  is  added,  **T.  R.  E.  fiiit         *  See'above,  pp.  108,  133,  144. 
wasta,  et  quando  Hugo  recepit  similiter," 
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his  first  wife,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  the  heiress  of  Belesme* 
the  cruel  Mabel.*  She  at  last  (1082)  met  with  the  reward  of  her 
misdeeds.  In  her  town  of  Bures  by  the  Dive  the  Countess  was  re- 
posing herself  after  her  bath,^  when  she  was  slain  by  four  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Robert  of  Jaugy,  who  were  among  the  many  whose 
inheritances  she  had  taken  away  by  wrong  and  robbery.'  The  death 
of  his  cruel  helpmate,  and  the  virtues  of  his  second  wife,  Adeliza  the 
daughter  of  Everard  of  Puiset,  of  the  noblest  blood  of  France,* 
wrought,  we  are  told,  for  good  upon  the  character  of  Roger  of  Mont* 
gomery.  Already  a  bountiful  benefactor  of  monks  in  Normandy/  he 
became  in  England  a  still  more  renowned  patron  and  founder. 

It  is  this  last  character  of  Earl  Roger  which  indirectly  connects 
him  with  one  of  our  most  valuable  authorities  for  the  history  of  these 
times.  Among  his  followers  was  Odelerius  the  son  of  Constantius,  a 
priest-  of  Orleans.  He  was  the  Earl's  chaplain  and  confessor,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  wooden  church  which  stood  in  a  suburb  of  Shrews- 
bury beyond  the  Severn.^  The  French  clerk  had  married  an  Fjiglish 
wife,  and  was  the  father  of  at  least  three  English-born  sons.  One, 
seemingly  the  eldest,  received  the  English  name  of  Orderic  ;^  another 
bore  the  French  name  of  Everard,  while  the  youngest  was  called  after 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  1 38.  yol.  ii.  p.   1^^  reliqait  et  baptiiatoram 

'  The  story  of  the  death  of  Mabel  is  gregem  formidans  inter  allophilos  diotiui 

told  at  length  by  Orderic  (578  B).     The  exulavit  et  per  xz.  annos  ritus  eoram  atqne 

chief  murderer,  with  his  brothers,  *'  noctu  locutionem  edidicit.*'     He  ended  by  joining 

ad  cameram  Comitissse  accessit,  ipsamque  Duke  Robert  on  his  croiade,  and  joining 

in    municipio  super  Divam,   quod    Buris  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 

didtur  in  lecto  post  balneum  delidantem,  '  Ordi  Vit.  578  B.     The    sbyvn    of 

pro  recompensatione  patrimonii  soi  ense  de*  Mabel   unwittingly  did  a  senrice   to  her 

truocavit/*      The    murderers    fled;    they  husband. 

were  pursued  by  Mabel's  son  Hugh.     But  ^  lb.  D.  *'  Adelaisam  Ebrardi  de  Pnsado, 

they  had  warily  broken  down  the  bridges,  qui  de  nobilissimis  Fraocorum  proceribns 

and  made  their  escape  into  Apulia.     The  erat,  filiam."     He  adds,  "  sequent  a  priori 

future  fortunes  of  Hugh,  the  eldest  of  the  matrona    dispar  moribus  ezstitit.      Nam 

murderers,  set  before  us  the  place  in  Europe  maturitate  et  religione  viguit,    Timniqiie 

which  was  held  by  the  King  of  the  English  suum  ad  amorem  monachorum  et  dcfen* 

and  Duke  of  the  Normans.     From  Apulia  sionem    pauperum    frequenter    indtavit.** 

Hugh  fled  to  Sicily;    from  Sicily  to  the  '*  Pauperes,"   in  the  case  of  Roger  and 

court  of  the  Eastern  Csesar ;  but  even  there  Adelisa,  may  be  tcanilated  En^is&mm, 

he  feared  the  arm  of  WiUiam.   The  King's  *  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a  a. 

messengers  and  those  of  the  kinsfolk  of  '  Ord.  Vit.  579  C,  D.     "  DUc  [bayond 

the  murdered  woman  were  seeking  him  the    east  gate  of  Shrewsbury]    nimimm 

everywhere,  and  offering  rewards  for  his  lignea  capcUa  prisds  temporibns  a  Suraatdo 

life.     He  could  be  safe  only  beyond  the  consanguineo  condita  fuerat.'' 

bounds  of  Christendom.     He  fled  to  the  ^  The  tiuer  English  form  of  tho  name 

infidels  of  Asia ;  he  learned  their  law  and  would  be  Ordrie,  like  the  Abbot  of  Alnng- 

their  tongue,  and  purchased  his  restoration  don  mentioned  in   vol.  iH.  p.   49a,  and 

to  Western  sodety  by  a  second  treason  .  Ordriem  is  the  form  in  hia  own  teJEt,  hot 

JVgainst  his  new  aJUcs.     The  bter  history  his  editors  seem  to  have  established  the 

of  Hugh  of  Jaugy  is  given  in    753  A.  use  of  the  longer  fonn,  analogous  to  the 

*'  Tanti    Regis  validas    manos  et   Tonga  received  forms  of  the  aames  Theodoric  and 

brachia  metuens  totam   Lattnitatem  [see  Frederick. 
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the  saintly  Benedict,  the  father  of  Western  monasticism.*  The  young 
Orderic  received  his  name  from  the  priest  who  baptized  him  in  the 
church  of  Ettingsham  near  the  Severn.^  At  the  age  of  five  years  he 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  letters  from  the  priest  Siward,  his 
maternal  kinsman,  in  the  church  by  the  gate  of  Shrewsbury  which 
was  then  or  afterwards  held  by  his  father.'  And,  if  we  take  his  own 
words  literaUy,  his  education  was  so  stricdy  English  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  native  tongue  of  his  own  father.*  At  the  age  of  ten 
years  (1085),  the  young  Orderic,  called  in  religion  Vital,*  was  sent 
as  a  tender  exile,  as  he  calls  himself,  from  the  furthest  parts  of 
Mercia,  to  serve  God  in  a  monastery  beyond  the  sea,*  This  was 
that  famous  house  of.Ouche  or  Saint  Evroul,  which  owes  no  small 
part  of  its  fame  to  his  presence  within  its  walls.  There  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days,  recording  the  acts  of  Norman  saints  and  Norman 
heroes,  but  never  losing  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  never  forget- 
ting his  love  for  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom.'' 

This  personal  history  of  Orderic  is  one  which  deserves  our  closest 
attention.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  the  foreign  settlers  in 
England  mingled  with  the  natives,  and  how  their  sons  came  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  Englishmen.  The  father  of  Orderic  indeed,  a 
Frenchman  in  the  strictest  sense,  would  not  be  open  to  any  feelings 
which  were  distinctively  Norman.  But  Normans  and  Frenchmen, 
both  speaking  the  tongue  of  the  conquerors,  formed  one  class  as 
distinguished  from  the  conquered  English,  and,  if  there  be  anything 
in  blood,  a  man  from  Orleans,  whether  his  descent  were  Roman, 
Gaulish,  or  even  Frankish,  was  much  further  removed  from  English- 

^  S«e  below,  p.  339.  ^  In  924  C  he  says  that,  when  he  reached 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  A.   "  Apud  Ettiogesham  Nonnandy, "  linguam,  ut  Joseph  in  -ffigypto, 

in  ecdesi^  Sancti  Eattae  Confessoris,  quae  quam  non  noveram  audivi.*'  The  Normans 

sita  est  super  Sabiinam  fluvium,  per  minis-  are  '*  exteri,"  but  they  show  him  no  little 

texiniii  Ordrici  sacerdotis  sacro  fonte  re-  kindness. 

natns  sum."     So  again  924  A,  where  he         ^  lb.     "  Nomen  Vitalis  pro  Anglico  vo« 

adds,    "raihi   ejusdem    sacerdotis,  patrini  camine,  quod  Normannis  absotfum  cense* 

scilicet  mei,  nomen  indidisti.*'  batur,  mi  hi  impositum  est." 

'  lb.  934  A.  **Qoum  quinque  essem  *  In  547  C  he  is  '*  de  extremis  Mercio- 
a&nomm,  apud  urbem  Scrobesburiam  rum  finibus  decennis  Angligena  hue  ad- 
sdiobe  traditus  sum,  et  prima  tibi  ser-  vectus,  barbarusque  et  ignotus  adrena ; " 
Titia  clericatus  obtuli  in  basilic&  sanctorum  in  the  next  page,  ^*  de  AngliU  in  Norman- 
Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum.  lUic  Siguardus  niam  tenellus  exsul,  ut  sterno  Regi  mili- 
insignts  presbyter  per  quinque  annos  Car-  tarem,  destinatus  sum ; "  and  again  in 
mentis  NicostratsB  Uteris  docuit  me,  ac  924  C,  "decennis itaque  Britannicum  mare 
psalmis  et  hymnis  aliisque  necessariis  in-  transfretavi,  exsul  in  Normanniam  veni, 
structionibus  mancipavit  me."  In  548  A  cunctis  ignotus  neminem  cognovi."  Dun- 
it  stands  thus,  "  Siuua[r]do  nobili  presby-  Stan  or  ^If heah  <could  hardly  have  been  a 
tero  Uteris  erudiendis  a  genitore  traditus  better  Englishman  than  this  son  of  a 
sum.'*  I  presume  that  this  Siward  is  the  French  settler.  Compare  his  account  of 
same  as  "Siwardus  consanguineus  "  spoken  himself  in  718  C. 

of  before.     He  must  have  bean  a  kinsman        ^  He  once  at  least  Tisited  England,  at 

of  Odelerius'  EngUsh  wife.  we  shaU  see  further  on, 
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men  than  a  man  from  Bayeux  or  Coutances.  Yet  this  foreign  priest 
clearly  lived  on  terms  of  equality  and  friendship  with  the  people  from 
among  whom  he  chose  his  wife,  and  to  one  of  whom  he  trusted  his 
son  for  education.  To  Orderic  himself  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred,  any  more  than  it  occurred  to  Thomas  of  London,  that  he 
was  anything  but  an  Englishman.  His  sojourn  from  childhood  in  a 
Norman  monastery,  his  necessarily  greater  familiarity  with  the  speech 
and  manners  of  Normandy^  never  wip>ed  out  the  English  spirit  from 
the  heart  of  one  who  was  bom  of  an  English  mother  on  English  soil 
And  Orderic  the  Englishman,  as  he  loves  to  call  himself,^  could  hardly 
have  looked  on  his  ^ther,.  or  even  his  fathfur's  patron,  as  an  enemy  of 
Englishmen. 

We  may  remark  also  that,  though  Orderic  often  makes  use  of  the 
common  phrases  of  abuse  towards  the  married  clergy  and  their  wives^ 
though  he  lets  us  know  that  to  be  the  son  of  a  priest  was  looked  on 
as  a  disqualification  for  ecclesiastical  dignities,'  yet  he  speaks  of  his 
own  bir^  and  his  own  parents  without  any  feeling  of  sliame.  It  is 
clear  that  Odelerius  was  a  father  of  whom  no  son  bad  need  to  be 
ashamed,  and  it  is  equally  clear,  from  the  position  which  he  held  and 
the  influence  which  he  exercised,  that  his  neighbours,  French  and 
English,  did  not  look  on  his  married  household  as  a  matter  of  re* 
proach.  He  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Eari  Roger  i&  his  pious 
undertakings,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  great  Abbey  of 
Shrewsbury  first  arose.  The  town  which  formed  the  capital  of 
Roger's  Earldom  was  a  itery  stronghold  of  the  secular  clergy.  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  Shrewsbury  contained  no  monastery,  but  several 
well-endowed  foimdatioos  of  secular  canons  stood  within  its  walls.' 
The  ordinary  process  would  have  been  to  drive  the  seculars  out  of 
one  of  these  churches,  as  Earl  Hugh  did  at  Chester,*  and  to  call  this 
process  a  new  foundation.  Instead  of  this,  Odelerius  offered  (1083) 
his  own  church  as  the  groundwork  of  the  new  foundation.'     The 

^  '*  VitalU  Angligena "  is  his  description  wise  none  of  these  foimdatioDS  seem   to 

throughout.     See  espedallj  547  B,  and  the  have    been    torched    by    the    Cooqnest. 

end  of  his  History,  9x4.,  925.  Those  of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint  Chad  re- 

'  Seeaboye,  p.  303.  maxncd  independent  col^giate  churches  with 

'  The  possessions  of  the  churches  of  Deans  down  to  tiie    Dissolution.      Saint 

Saint   Mary,   Saint  Michael,   Saint:  Chad  Jniian  and  Saint  Michael  seem  (Mem.  Ang^. 

(Ceac'da),  Saint  Alkmund  (EaUimund),  and  ytii.   1464)  to  have  got  attadied  to  the 

Saint  Julian  are  all  recorded  in  Domesdaj  College  of  Battlefield  founded  by  Hcaxy 

(353  h,  253).     Of  Saint  Maiy's,  and  the  the  Fourth, 
curious  story  about  one  of  its  canons,  we        *  See  above,  p.  334* 
have  already  heard ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  369.        '  Orderic  (581  C)  says  that  the  moD- 

The  land  there  spoken   of  had,  by    t£e  asteiy  was  founded  "  in  fondo  patris  mei,** 

thne  of  the  Survey,  come  into  the  hands  evidoitly  meaning  the  diuich   of   Saint 

of  Earl  Roger,  and  it  is  added,   '*  Vasta  Peter  in  which  his  father  was  priest.     So 

est   et  vasta  inventa  est ; "  and    of  one  in  Domesday  (25a  ft)  we  read,  **  In  Soed- 

possession    of  Saint   Alknnind  we    read,  pesberie  civitate  fadi  [the  present  tease 

'*  Comes  Rogerius  absteiit  ecdesiae.**  Other*  marks  the  work  at  stall  going  on]  Rogerins 
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wooden  building  was  then  the  smallest  and  least  esteemed  of  the 
churches  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  the  humble  sanctuary  had  been  already 
marked  out  for  great  things  by  the  prophetic  voice  of  Saint  Wulfstan, 
when  he  had  tarried  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  course  of  his  visitation  of 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  or  Chester.'  The  promise  was  fulfilled,  and 
the  despised  church  beyond  the  river  began  to  grow  into  the  great 
minster  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Earl  made  his  vow  before  the  altar  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  made  his  gift  by  the  symbolical  offering  of  his  gloves.' 
The  Abbey  grad^ally  arose  (108 7-1094)  in  the  Foregate  of  Shrews- 
bury,' but  the  endowment  which  it  deceived  from  its  founder  seems 
not  to  have  been  magnificent.*  Odelerius  himself  was,  according  to 
his  means,  a  more  bountiful  benefactor  than  the  Earl.  He  com- 
mended all  that  he  had  to  the  new  monastery,*  and  both  himself  and 
one  of  his  sons  became  monks  within  its  walls.*    The  house  how- 


Comes  abbatiam,  et  eidem  dedit  monas-  clesi4,  illnd  oratorium  suit  nobilitabat  pre- 

teriuni  [mark  the  vague,  use  of  the  word  cibus."      He  then  goes  on   to  prophesy 

as  appKed  to  a  parish  charch ;  see  Vol  i.  "  hoc  oratorium   quod   modo  vilipeuditis 

p.  386;  vol.  ii.  p.  4533  Sancti  Petri,  ubi  erit  in  posterum  locus  gloriosissimus  totius 

oat  parochia  dvitatis."     So  in  the  fouQ«  Scrobesberis  et  gaudium  omnis  proviucise." 

dation  charter  (Moo.  AngL  iii.  519)  Roger  For  this,  visitatioo  of  Wulfstan  see  above, 

speaks  of  his  foundation  as  being  made  p.  255. 

"in  snborbio  civiutis  Salopesberiae,  in  *  Ord.  Vit.  581  A.  "Ad  ecclesiam  B. 
eccksii  sanctonun  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Petri  Apostofi  abiit,  ibique  se  abbatiam 
Paoli,  qoSB  antiquitus  ibi  fiindata  etat."  coostracturum  palam  testibus  multis  de- 
The  load  history  printed  in  the  Monasticpo  vovit,  totumque  suburbium,  quod  extra 
(iii.  518)  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  it  portam  orientalem  situm.est,  Sancto  Petro 
presently  adds,  "  locus  ille  in  quo  supradicta  dona  vit ;  et  super  aram  per  chirothecas 
ecciesia  fundata  est  iiiit  de  hsreditate  cujus*  suas  donationem  penult." 
dam  militis,  cui  nomen  Siwardus,'*  and  it  is  '  Roger  speaks  in  his  charter  of  "  vicum 
added  that  Roger  gave  Siward  other  lauds  to  ilium  totxmi  qui  didtur  BiforUu ; "  and  in 
procure  his  consent  and  participation  in  the  the  local  history  (Mon.  Angl..  iii.  517) 
foundation.  If  the  description  of  Si  ward  as  "  vicus  ipse  Biforietta  vocatur  quod  uos 
"  miles  "  is  correct,  "  Siwardus  consan-  lingu&  Gallic^  anU  portam  dicimus."  The 
guineus  "  and  *'  Siwardus  presb3rter  "  (see  place  is  still  called  the  Abbey  ForegcUt, 
above,  p.  337)  must  be  two  different  *  Ord.  Vit.  581  B.,  "  Terris  ac  red- 
people.  The  nave  of  the  church  now  ditibus  medioeriter  locupletavit."  So  Will, 
standing,  which  must  be  of  the  age  of  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  305  ;  **  Scrobbesberiense 
Roger,  or  very  little  later,  represents  the  rccens  est  omnino,  a  Rogerio  Comite  de 
wooden  church  of  Odelerius,  in  the  same  Monte  Gomenco  constitutum.  Ibi  mon- 
way  in  which  what  is  called  Saint  Joseph's  achos  locavit  ex^  Sagio,  angusto  prorsus 
Chapel  represents  the  "  lignea  basilica  "  at  victu  et  amictUj^  sed  qui  has.  ssrumnas  spe 
Glastonbury.  futur^  mercedis  letis  aiiimis  parvipendant." 
^  The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmes-  ^  lb.  580  D.  H«  first  promises  to  spend 
buy  in  his  Life  of  Wulfstan,  ^57;  "  Oc-  fifteen  pounds  (**  libras  sterilensium  ")  on 
casionem,  ut  diin,  visitandi  Cestrensem  Epi-  the  buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  then 
scopatum  nactus,  crebroque  per  Scrobesbe-  follows  one  of  those  curious  grants  or  com- 
riam  transiens,  in  oratorio  S.  Petri  tunc  illius  mendations  with  a  reservation,  of  which 
urbis  minimo  frequentes  orationum  pro-  we  have  seen  so  many.  We  read  that 
telabat  excubias,  mirantibus  urbicis  et  "  quod  promiserat  ex  integro  complevit.*' 
cansam,  sedulo  percunctantibus  cur  post-  '  lb.  581  B.  "Datis  ducentis  libris 
habita  quam  S.  Mariua,  nominabant  ec-  argenti    Deo    Benedictum    filium    suum 
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ever  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  Earl.  He  placed  in  it  an 
Abbot  and  monks  from  his  own  monastery  of  Saint  Martin  of  Seez,* 
and  there,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  (1094),  him- 
self became  a  member  of  the  house  which  he  had  founded,  and,  after 
a  monastic  career  of  three  days,  died  and  was  buried  with  the  honours 
of  a  founder  and  a  brother.^  Shrewsbury  however  was  not  the  only 
place  in  his  Earldom  where  Earl  Roger  appeared  as  a  benefactor  of 
monastic  bodies.  Wenlock  in  Shropshire  had  been  in  early  times  the 
seat  of  a  house  of  nuns  founded  by  the  holy  Mildburh,  one  of  those 
virgin  saintis  of  royal  birth  in  whom  independent  England  had  been 
so  fruitful.'  The  house,  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  restored  by  the  bounty  of  Earl  Leofric;*  and  now  under 
Earl  Roger  (1081)  the  holy  place  of  Saint  Mildburh  became  a  mon- 
astery of  the  Cluniac  order,  an  order  which  had  been  lately  (1077) 
introduced  into  England,  and  whose  first-fruits  were  then  rising 
in  the  great  foundation  of  William  of  Warren  and  Gundrada  at 
Lewes.* 

But  the  cares  of  Earl  Roger  were  not  devoted  wholly  to  ecclesias- 
tical concerns.  The  position  of  his  Earldom  involved  constant 
dealings  with  his  Welsh  neighbours.  Under  the  later  Earls  of  the  House 
of  Leofric  the  relations  between  Wales  and  Mercia,  whatever  we  say 
of  those  between  Wales  and  England,  had  commonly  been  friendly.* 
But  the  new  Earls  of  the  Mercians  of  the  House  of  Montgomery^ 
deemed  it  their  business,  now  that  England  was  conquered,  to  com- 
plete their  work  by  the  further  conquest  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
princes  were  ever  fighting  among  themselves,  and  the  Norman  Earls, 
as  English  Earls  on  the  same  border  had  done  before  them^  not 

ibidem  obtulit,  et  Ipse  post  obitum  Rogerii  Comes  Rogerius  dedit  capelUnis  sais,  sed 

Comitis  monachile  schema  suscepit."     He  ecclesia   debet   habere."      (Did   Odderius 

was  then  sixty  years  o!d.  profit   by  this   misappropriation?)     It    is 

^  Seethe  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  519.  plain  that  Roger  did  nothing  except  change 

(See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  12 ;  Neustria  Pia,  577.)  the  foundation  and  rebuild  the  church. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  581  B.  »  Will.    Mahn.   Gest  Pont.   306.    See 

«  Will.  Malm.  Gest,  Pont.  306;  Gesta  above,  p.  179, 

Regum,  i.  76,  ii.  2x6,  where  we  read  of  *  This    is    shown  in  the  marria^  of 

the  wonderful  discovery  of  her  burying-  Gruffydd  and  Ealdgyth,  in  the  help  given 

place  at  the  time  of  Earl  Roger's  foun-  by  the  Welsh  to  the  Northumbrian  revolt, 

dation.  and  in  more  than  one  instance  since  the 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1057;  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  coming  of  William.    See  above,  pp.  73, 

Regum,  ii.  196.     It  is  plain  from  Domes-  191. 

day,    353    6,   that   Leofric's   foundation,  "*  "Rogerius  Merciorum  Comes" appears 

whatever    its    nature,    went   on   till   the  in  Orderic,  667  B,  but  in  768  A  the  two 

changes    made    by    Roger ;    "  Ecclesiam  Hughs,  he  of  Chester  and  Roger's  son  and 

SanctflB   MilburgsB   fecit   Rogerius   Comes  successor,  appear  more  accurately  as  "  duo 

abbatiam.     Ipsa  ecclesia  tenet  Wenloch  et  Consules  quibus  Merciorum  prxcipue  regio 

teiiuit  T.  R.  E."    And  the  same  is  said  of  subjacet."     In  the  same  spirit  (67 1  A)  he 

all  its  other  possessions,  save  one,  of  which  calls  the  Bishop  of  Chester  or  Coventry 

we  read,  *'  Ipsa  ecclesia  tenuit  Godestoch.  *'  Merciorum  Episcopus." 
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uncommonly  found  it  answer  their  purpose  to  help  one  party  in  the 
divided  land  against  another.  Earl  Roger,  with  the  aid  of  various 
valiant  men  whose  names  are  duly  recorded,  was  constantly  at  war 
with  his  dangerous  neighbours.  Chief  among  them  Was  Warren  the 
Bald,  the  husband  of  his  niece  Aimeria,  who  commanded  at  Shrews- 
bury/ and  his  own  son  Hugh,  who,  as  the  Welsh  Chronicles  witness, 
carried  his  wasting  arms  as  far  as  the  lands  of  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.^ 
But  the  chief  border  possession  of  the  House  of  Montgomery  was 
that  to  which  they  transferred  the  name  which  they  had  themselves 
borrowed  from  the  ancestral  hill  in  the  land  of  Lisieux.'  The  castle 
of  Shrewsbury  was  indeed  a  fortress  raised  to  curb  a  conquered  town 
and  district,  but  it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  civil  government  of  a  ruler 
who  seems  not  wholly  to  have  lacked  the  wish  to  do  judgement  and 
justice.  But  the  second  seat  of  the  power  of  Earl  Roger  was,  no  less 
than  the  fortress  of  William  Peverel  in  the  Peakland,  a  simple  vulture's 
nest  on  a  crag.  The  site  on  which  it  arose  was  not  a  conquest  of  the 
Earl's  own ;  it  was  already  an  English  possession,  and  in  King  Ead- 
ward's  days  the  neighbouring  land  had  been  held  by  three  Englishmen, 
free  from  all  taxes,  as  a  mere  hunting-ground  in  the  wilderness.*  But 
when  Earl  Roger's  fortress  had  crowned  the  height  (before  107),  a 
town  arose  at  its  base,  which  in  the  tongue  of  the  conquered  Cymry 
bore,  from  some  follower  of  the  Earl,  the  name  of  Tre  Baldwin,  But 
on  Norman  and  English  lips  casde  and  town  took  the  name  of  their 
founder;*  and,  in  the  later  division  of  Wales,  the  name  of  Mont- 
gomery passed  from  the  town  to  the  newly  formed  county.  No 
other  man  among  the  conquerors  could  boast  so  truly  as  Earl  Roger 
that  he  called  the  land  after  his  own  name. 

To  the  south  along  the  British  border  lay  the  lands  held  by  the 
great  oppressor,  William  Fitz-Osbem,  Earl  of  Hereford.*     His  tenure 

»  Ord.  Vit.  53a  B.     "Warinus  Calvns,  *  lb.     "Adjacent  Hi.  hid«  et   dimidia 

coTpore  panro  scd  animo  magno.'*     Is  this  quas  tenuerunt   Seuuar,  Oslac,  Azor,   de 

the  **  Warinus  **  the  "  antecessor  *'  of  the  Rege  E.  quietas  ab  omni  geMo  ad  venandum 

Sheriff  Rainald  who  gave  lands  to  Saint  eas  habnerunt.*' 

Peter  for  his  soul  ?  (Domesday,  354.)  *  The  castle  of  Montgomery  appears  in 

'  Ann.   Gamb.   1071.     '*  Franci  vasta-  the  Chronicle,    1095,    as    taken    by   the 

verunt  Keredigiaun."     On  this,  to  fill  up  Welsh. 

the  cup  of  misfortune,  follows,  "  Menevia  •  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
vastata  est  a  gentilibus  et  Bangor  similiter."  tone,  half  of  lamentation,  half  of  triumph, 
1077.  ••  Dc  Munguraeri  Hugo  vastavit  in  which  Orderic  (536  A)  moralizes  over 
Keredigiaun."  Brot  y  Tywysogioff,  1071,  the  career  of  William  Fitz-Osbern ;  **  Vcre 
1073.  "  Then,  a  year  after  that,  the  gloria  mundi  ut  flos  foeni  decidit  et  arescit, 
French  raraged  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.  .  .  ac  velut  fumus  deficit  et  transit.  Ubi  est 
Then,  a  year  after  that,  a  second  rime  the  Ouillelmos  Osbemi  filius,  Herfordensis  Co- 
French  derastated  Ceredigion."  The  Welsh  mes  et  Regis  vicarius,  Normanniac  dapifer, 
word  for  *'  ravaged  "  and  **  devastated"  is  et  magister  militum  beilicosus?  Hie  nimi- 
the  same."  rum  primus  et  maximus  oppressor  Anglorum 

'  Domesday,  354.    "  Ipse  Comes  con-  fuit,  et  enormem  causam  per  temeritatem 

fitruzit  castnuD  Muntgumeri  vocatum."  saam  enutrivit,  per  quam  mnltis  millibus 
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of  his  Earldom  was  short  ^  ( 1067-107 1),  and,  as  regards  Englishmen, 
his  conquests  were  never  complete,  for  the  submission  of  Eadric  did 
not  take  place  till  the  dominion  and  life  of  Earl  William  had  come  to 
an  end.  But  on  the  Cymry  his  short  reign  allowed  him  to  make 
some  fearful  inroads.  The  Norman  version  makes  him  overthrow 
Welsh  Kings  by  wholesale,  Rhys,  Cadwgan,  Meredydd,  and  others 
who  are  not  named.^  The  native  chronicles  of  Wales  make  matters  a 
little  clearer.  The  names  of  all  three  princes  appear  in  the  Welsh 
history  of  the  time,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  Meredydd  which  we  can  most 
clearly  connect  with  the  arms  of  William  Eitz-Osbern.  We  have  seen 
Meredydd  the  son  of  Owen  establi^ed  in  South  Wales  after  the  civil 
war  in  which  Rhiwallon  fell,  and  which  broke  up  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  by  Harold  after  the  fail  of  Gniffydd  the  son  of 
Llywelyn.^  But  Caradoc  the  son  of  GruflFydd  the  son  of  Rhydderch, 
the  same  -who  had  destroyed  Harold's  house  at  Portskewet,*  now 
leagued  himself  with  the  Frendi,  diat  is  evidenriy  ^th  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  their  united  forces  overthrew  Meredydd  (1070)  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rumney.*  We  have  here  reached  the  beginning,  though  only 
the  beginning,  of  that  great  Norman  settlement  in  South  Wales  which 
was  a  few  years  later  to  make  Morganwg,  above  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  a  land  of  Norman  knights  and  Norman 
castles.  But  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  other  hands  than  those  of 
William  Fitz-Osbern;  His  career  was  the  shortest  <^f  any  among 
William's  chief  followers ;  it  was  confined  to  &e  actual  years  of  the 
Conquest.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  all  that  we  hear  of  him 
relates  to  his  military  exploits,  and  that  he  does  not,  like  his  neighbour 
at  Shrewsbury,  appear  in  England  either  as  an  ecclesiastical  founder 
or  as  a  civil  ruler.  We  hear  of  his  liberality,  but  it  was  a  liberality 
shown  towards  soldiers  only,  and  one  of  which  the  inore  discerning 

ruina  miserae   mortis    incubuit.      Venim  and  Hereford  under  William  Fitz-Osbern  i$ 

Justus  Judex  omnia   videt,   et  unicuique  like  the-imion  of  Amndoi  and  Shrewriwry 

prout  meretur  digne  redhibet.    Proh  dolor  1  under  Roger  of  Mon^omery.     It  is  quite 

ecce  Guillelmus  corruit,  audaz  athleta  re-  in  character  with  William's  policy, 

cepit  quod   promeruit.     Ut   multos   eose  '  Ord.  Vit.  521  D.     "Rex  Guilldmus 

trucidavit,   ipse  quoque   ferro  repente  in-  •  .  eom  cum  Gualterio  de  Laceio  aliisqo^ 

teriit."  pnobatis  pogilibus  coiitim  Britones  bellis  in- 

^  On  the  date  of  William  Fifz-Osbem's  hiantes  opposuit.     Horum  audacia  Braduir 

appointment   as  Earl,  see  above,  p.  47.  niannosprimitusinvasit,etGuallonim  Regef 

At   that  time  or  at  some  other  he  re-  Risen  et  Caduoan  ac  Mariadoth,  aliosquf 

ceiyed  a  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Or-  plures  prostravit." 

deric    (521     D)     couples     it    with     the  '  See  above,  p.  i  a  a. 

grant  of  the  Earldom  ;    "Rex  Guillelmus  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

.  .  .  Willelmo  dapifero  Normanniae,  Osberni  '  Ann.  Camb.  1070.     "  Maredat  fiUuf 

fiUo,  insulam  Vectam  et  comitatum  Her-  Owini  a  Cradauc  filio  Griffid  et  a  Francis 

fordensem  dedit."    The  large  Crown  lands  occisus  est  super  ripam  Remny."  So  Brut  y 

in  Wight  which  appear  in  Domesday  had  Tywysogion  to  the  same  effect, 
doubtless  been  his.     The  union  of  Wight 
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mind  of  his  master  did  not  approve.^  We  hear  of  his  legislation  in 
his  county  of  Hereford,  but  his  only  recorded  ordinance  is  one  which 
narrowly  limited  the  penalties  for  offences  committed  by  members  of 
the  favoured  class.'  We  hear  also  of  at  least  one  border-castle  of  his 
building,  that  of  Ewias,  in  which  it  may  be  that,  as  at  Hereford,  he 
enlarged  or  repaired  a  building  of  Harold  himself.'  But,  as  he  had 
been  the  earliest  friend  of  William,  he  retained  his  confidence  to  the 
last.  From  his  waifare  on  the  Welsh  border  he  was  called  away 
to  give  the  help  of  his  counsel  to  Queen  Matilda  in  her  regency  of  the 
Noraian  Duchy,^  and  from  thence  he  went  to  lose  his  life  in  that 
Flemish  warfare  of  which  it  will  be  better  to  put  off  our  notice  until 
we  have  finished  the  survey  of  our  own  island. 

From  the  West  we  turn  again  to  the  North.  Our  best  authority 
for  Northern  affairs  describes  King  Malcolm  as  choosing  the  year  of 
the  completion  of  the  Conquest,  when  William  had  withdrawn  from 
the  wasted  lands  of  York  and  Durham,  for  another  attack  on  a  land 
which  seemed  already  to  have  been  given  up  to  utter  ruin.  He  passed 
through  Cumberland,  still  part  of  his  own  dominions,  into  Teesdale,^ 
and  Sience  into  Cleveland,  and  thence  again  northwards  into  the 
patrimony  of  Saint  Cuthberht.  The  little  that  the  Normans  had  left 
was  now  devoured  by  the  Scots;  men  lost  all  that  they  had,  and  some 
of  them  lost  their  lives  as  well ;  •  churches  were  burned  along  with  the 

*  William  of  Malmetbury  (Gest.  Reg.  p.  230),  who  had  lands  granted  to  him  by 
ill  356)  Tentnres  to  say  of  him,  "  Siquidem  Earl  William,  *'  qui  hoc  castellum  refirm»> 
.  .  .  Willelmos  filius  Osbemi,  principibus  rent."  This  looks  as  if  William  had 
optimis  comparandos  fuerit,  hand  scio  an  found  an  earlier  fortress  of  some  kind,  and 
etiani  praeponendus."  He  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  at  least  a  probable  conjecture  that  this 
**  Erat  m  eo  mentis  lanimositas  quam  com-  fortress  was  the  work  of  Earl  Harold,  and 
meodabat  inanAs  pene  prodiga  lit>eralitas  ;  that  it  was  from  him  that  the  place  took 
ende  factum  est  «t  miKtmn  multitudine,  hs  name.  The  holder  of  Ewias  T.  R.  E. 
qoibas  larga  stipendia  dabat,  hosttam  avidi-  is  not  mentioned,  but  all  the  other  lands  of 
tstem  arceret,  cirium  sedulitatem  haberet ;  JSlfred  in  Herefordshire  had  belonged  to 
qoare  pro  «£RBsis   sumptibus    asperrimam  Harold. 

Regis  ofiisnsam  incurrrt,  quod  gazas  suas        *  See  below,  §  4. 

iminovide  dilapidaret."  •  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  87.      •*  Per  idem 

*  lb.  •*  Manet  ad  hanc  diem  fn  comi-  tempos  infinrta  Scottorom  multitudo, 
tato  ejus  apod  Herefordum  legum  qoas  ducente  Malcolmo  Rege  per  Cun}breland 
statoit  incoBCussa  firmitas,  at  nullos  mikes  tvaducta,  rersus  orientem  diverteiis, 
pro  qvaHcumque  commiaso  plot  septem  oniversam  Tesedale  et  ejos  finitima 
solidis  solrat ;  qunm  in  alits  provinciis,  ob  loca  ultra  citraque  feroci  rastavit  depopu* 
Jianram  oocasioncubm  in  transgreflaione  pne-  latione." 

cepti  herilis,   viginti   rel  riginti   qninque  *  lb.   "  Depopulate  Clyyelande  ex  parte, 

pendantor."  repenting  depopulatione    occopat   Heort* 

'Ewias  is  always  known  as  Ewias  Harold,  temysse,  indeque  per  terras  Sancti  Cuth- 

In   Domesday,    186,   the  castle    appears  berti  ferociter  discurrens,  omnes  omnibus 

as  held  by  Alfred  of  Marlborough,  the  rebus,   noonuUos  etiam   ipsis  privBt   ani* 

oepbew  of  Osbem  of  Hereford  (see  rol.  ii.  mabus." 
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men  who  had  taken  shelter  in  them.^  Malcolm  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear,  and  was  there  riding  backwards  and  forwards>  enjoying 
the  sight  of  the  sufferings  which  his  followers  were  inflicting  on  the 
wretched  English,*  and  above  all  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Peter  by  fire.^  While  he  was  thus  engaged  two  pieces  of  news  were 
brought  to  him.  The  ships  which  bore  the  English  exiles  from  con- 
quered York  had  put  in  at  the  haven  of  Wearmouth.*  They  seem  to 
have  tarried  a  while  with  the  Danish  fleet;*  but  if  they  had  accom- 
panied them  in  all  their  doings  along  the  eastern  coast,  we  should 
most  likely  have  heard  of  it  At  all  events,  ships  drew  near  to  the 
haven  of  Wearmouth,  bearing  the  iEtheling  Eadgar,  his  mother 
Agatha,  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina,  along  with  Siward  Bam, 
Maerleswegen,  and  others,  who  were  once  more  seeking  a  shelter 
at  the  court  of  Malcolm  after  the  final  ruin  of  their  hopes  in  Eng- 
land.^ They  could  hardly  have  expected  to  find  their  intended  host 
in  the  very  act  of  ravaging  their  native  country ;  but  his  savage  occu- 
pation in  no  way  lessened  his  friendly  feelings  towards  them.  In  his 
eyes  perhaps  England  was  already  so  completely  the  Kingdom  of 
William  that  Ae  friend  of  Eadgar  was  bound  to  deal  with  it  as  with 
the  land  of  an  enemy.  The  man  who  was  feasting  his  eyes  with  the 
ruin  of  Wearmouth  hastened  to  show  all  courtesy  to  the  guests  who 
were  entering  its  haven.  He  met  them  in  person ;  he  gave  them  his 
fullest  peace,  and  bade  them  dwell  in  his  realm  as  long  as  it  might 
please  them.^  They  sailed  on  towards  Scotland ;  he  went  on  with 
the  harrying  of  Northumberland.  For,  while  he  was  still  at  Wear- 
mouth, another  piece  of  tidings  had  been  brought  to  him.  While  he 
was  ravaging  the  land  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  Gospatric,  William's  Earl 
in  Northumberiand,  had  burst  into  Malcolm's  Cumbrian  province,  had 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  87.  •  Sim.  Dun.   1070,  p.  86.     **  Fuennt 
'  lb.    "  Quum  circa  ripas  iiuminis  equi-     ibidem  eo  tempore  et  aliae  naves  norninUae, 

taret,  deque  altiori  loco  suorum  cradeiia  in  quanun  ductores  erant  clito  Eadganis  com 

miseros  Anglos   facinora   prospiciens,   tali  matre  Agatha  et  dnabus  sororibus  Mar- 

spectaculo  animos  et  oculos  pasceret."  gareta  et  Christin&,  Siward  Bam,  Maries* 

>  lb.     *'Tunc  et  ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  suein,   Alfwinus    filius  Normanni,  et  alii 

Apostolorum  principis  in  Weremuthe  flam-  quamplures,  qui  post  expugnationem  cas« 

mh.  suorum,  ipso  inspectante,  consumpsit."  tellorum  Eboraci,  Danis  in  sua  rtveritii' 

*  lb.  "  Nuntiatum  est  illi  clitonem  Ead-  a6us,  quoniam  ds  anxilio  fuerant,  indig- 
garum  suasque  sorores,  regis  stirpis  puellas  nationem  Regis  sibi  metuerant,  Scotiam 
decoras,  pluresque  alios  praedivites  de  suis  ire  profugi  parabant,  ibique  navigationem 
sedibus  profiigos  in  ilium  portum  appli-  prosperam  praestolabantur."  I  can  give  no 
cuisse  navibus."  further   account  of  iElfwine   the  son  of 

*  At  least  we  have  nowhere  else  to  put  Northman.  The  **  alix  naves"  are  opposed 
them  during  the  winter  of  1069.  Most  to  that  which  carried  Bishop  ^thelwine. 
likely  they  stayed  with  the  fleet  as  long  as  ^  lb.  p>  87.  **  Datis  ergo  dextris  veni- 
it  kept  in  the  Humber,  and  parted  com-  entes  ad  se  benigne  alloquitur,  eisque  cum 
pany  with  the  Danes  as  soon  as  they  sailed  suis  omnibus  regni  sui  habitationem  quam 
towards  £Iy.  This  is  in  fact  implied  in  diu  vellent  cum  pace  donavit  firmissimi." 
the  words  of  the  next  extract. 
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harried  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  and  had  returned  with  great 
spoil  to  the  old  fortress  of  Northumbrian  Kings  and  Earls  at  Bam- 
borough.^  That  post  he  held  as  his  head-quarters,  strengthening 
himself  against  any  attack,  and  ever  and  anon  making  vigorous  sallies 
against  the  invaders.'  When  the  news  of  Gospatric's  inroad  into 
Cumberland  was  brought  to  Malcolm  at  Wearmouth,  he  was  filled 
with  wrath,  and  issued  orders,  such  as  we  may  be  sure  that  William 
never  gave,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  worst  deeds  of  the  apostate 
Swegen'  and  of  the  heathen  invaders  before  him.  From  that  day 
forward  none  of  English  race  were  to  be  spared ;  the  remnant  that  the 
Norman  had  left  were  to  pay  for  the  exploit  of  their  Earl  by  death  or 
by  hopeless  slavery.*  •  The  word  was  given,  and  it  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter  by  the  ruthless  marauders  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  old  men  and  women  were  slaughtered,  as  our  local  informant 
puts  it,  like  swine  for  the  banquet.*  The  Scots  are  even  charged  with 
renewing  one  of  the  most  fiendish  cruelties  of  the  heathen  Danes, 
that  of  seeking  their  sport  in  tossing  little  children  on  the  points  of 
their  spears.'  Young  men  and  maidens,  and  all  who  were  of  age 
and  strength  to  be  useful  in  slavery,  were  driven  in  fetters  to  the  land 
of  bondage.'  Many  sank  through  fatigue,  some  of  them  never  to 
rise  again ;  those  in  whom  life  was  left  found  no  pity,  but  were  driven 
on  all  the  more  unsparingly  by  the  ruthless  bidding  of  Malcolm.* 
Thus,  we  are  told,  was  Scotland  filled  with  English  slaves  of  either 


^  Sim.  Duo.  1 070,  p.  87.  "Inter  has  Scot-  delitate  pro  ludorum   spectaculo   delecta- 

tonim  vastationes  ac  rapinas  Gospatricus  bantur  bestiis  crudeliores  Scotti."     Of  this 

Comes  .  .  .  accitis  auxiliatoribus  strenuis  particular  fonn  of  cruelty  we  hear  again  in 

atroci  depopulatione  Cmnbreland  invadit.  the  invasion  of  the  Scots  under  David  in 

Pcracta  caede  et  incendio,  cum  magnft  praedft  11 38,  when  it  is  specially  attributed  to  the 

revertitor,  seque  cum  sociis  in  munitionem  savages  of  Galloway ;    see  ^thelred    of 

Babbanburch  finnissimam  conclusit/'  Rievaux,   X    Scriptt.   341  ;    Hen.   Hunt. 

'  lb.   "Ex  qua  scpius  prorumpens  vires  Scriptt.  p.  Baedam,  232.     Simeon  adds  the 

hostium  deHHitavit."  curious  reflexion, "  Sic  innocens  aetas  caelum 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  241 .  adscensuras,  inter  coelum  pendens  et  ter- 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  88.    "  Auditis  ille  ram,  emittit  animas." 

(qnom  adhuc  flamma   suorum   ardentem  '  lb.  p.  88.     "  Juvenes  et  juvenculx,  et 

Sancti  Petri  ecdesiam  spectaret)  quae  Cos-  quicumque   operibus   ac    laboribus  idonei 

patricus  in  suos   fecerat,  vix   pre   furore  videbantur,   ante    faciem    hostium    vincti 

seipsum  ferens,  jussit  suis  ut  nulli  Anglicae  compelluntur,  ut  perpetuo  exsilio  in  servos 

gentis  ulterins   parcerent,  sed  omnes   vel  et  ancillas  redigantur.'* 

necando  in  terram  funderent  vd  captivando  '  lb.     "  Horum  qusedam  dum  plusquam 

sub  jngum  perpetuse  servitutis  abducerent."  vires  ferrent  currendo  ante  ora  compellen- 

*  lb.  *'  Senes  et  vetulae,  alii  gladiis  ob-  tium  fatigarentur,  illico  ruentes  in  terram, 
trancintur,  alii,  utporci  ad  tsum  destinati,  eumdem  locum  casils  et  mortis  habebant. 
lanceis  confodiuntur.**  Haec  Malcolmus  considerans,  nullis  mise- 

*  lb.  **  Rapti  ab  uberibus  matrum  par-  rorum  lacrimis,  nullis  gemitibus,  flectebatur 
vuK  in  altum  aere  projiduntur,  unde  reci-  ad  misericordiam,  sed  potius  jussit  ut  am« 
denies  lanccarum  acurainibus  exdpiuntur  plius  perurgerentur  cundo." 

bastilibus  confiprtim  solp  infixis;  hftc  era- 
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sex.    There  dtbs  not  a  ^nllage,  there  was  not  even  a  house,  so  poor 
but  an  English  captive  was  there  to  be  seen  in  thraldom.' 

While  Malcolm  was  thus  making  his  fearful  march  homewards, 
rich  with  the  human  spoil  of  England,  the  English  exiles  iiad  reached 
his  land  in  safety  by  sea.  To  some  at  least  of  the  party  it  was  only 
a  momentary  shelter.  Siward  Bam  and  Bishop  ^thelwine  soon  left 
Scotland  ( 1071)  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  countrymen  among  the 
fens  of  Ely.^  But  the  iBtheling  and  his  family  paid  Maicohn  a 
longer  visit,  and  one  of  the  company  was  now  at  last  persuaded  to 
accept  the  land  of  refuge  as  a  permanent  home.  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Eadgar,  had  perhaps  been  betrothed  to  Malcolm  in  the  days  of 
King  Eadward'  He  had  perhaps  begun  to  yearn  after  her  from  the 
time  of  her  first  visit^  At  all  events,  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish 
King  with  the  sister  of  the  English  ^theling  was  now  not  long 
delayed.  Malcolm's  first  wife,  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of  Thorfinn,* 
the  mother  of  the  two  young  Earls  who  had  tarried  with  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet  at  Riccall,^  must  have  been  removed  in  some  way,  and 
for  Margaret's  sake  we  may  hope  that  she  was  removed  by  death 
rather  than  by  divorce.*^  But  the  eagerness  for  the  match  was  wholly 
on  Malcolm's  side.  He  indeed  might  well  be  bent  on  such  an 
alliance.  Margaret  was  indeed  a  banished  wanderer ;  but  both  her 
personal  merits  and  the  splendour  of  her  descent  set  her  far  above 
such  wives  as  the  Kings  of  Scots  had  hitherto  taken  to  ^are  their 
thrones.  None  of  Malcolm's  predecessors  had  ever  had  the  chance 
of  wooing  a  bride  whose  fathers  were  the  whole  line  of  West-Saxon 
Kings,  and  whose  mother's  kin  went  up  to  the  Cssars  who  bare  rule 
over  Rome."  But  both  -the  sisters  of  Eadgar  were  inclined  to  a 
religious  life.  Christina  we  shall  see  again  as  4he  stem  Abbess  t>f  a 
fieunous  English  monastery,  and  Margaret's  prayer  at  this  time  was  to 
serve  the  mighty  Lord  through  this  short  life  in  pure  maidenhood* 

1  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  88.    ^  Repletaest  waes   Eadward  slSeling,  Eadmnndes  sona 

ergo  Scotia  senris  et  ancillis  Anglici  gene-  kynges ;   Eadmund  ^l^lreding,  £)'«b«d 

ris,  ita  ut  etiam  usque  hodie  nulla,  non  Eadgaring,  Eadgar  Eadrtding  Rt  should 

dico  villula  sed  nee  domuncula,  sine  his  be  EadmuruKngr]^  arid  swa  ft>r5  on  ^ttH 

▼aleat  inveniri."  cynecynn,  and  hire  modor  cynn  HCtJ  to 

'  See  above,  p.  317.  Heinrice    casere,    pt  hsefde    anwaJd   ofer 

*  See  Appendix  U.  Rome."     Hfenry  tht  Seconal  ought  to  be 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  Da  begann  se  meant ;  but  some  of  the  reflected  glory  of 
eyngc  Malcholm  gyman  his  [Eadgares]  Henry  the  Third  seems  to  be  thrown  tnck 
sweostor  him  to  wife,  Margaretan."  on  him. 

*  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  330.  •  Chron.  "^^ig.  1067 ; 

'  lb.  pp.  333,  ^39,  250.  "  )^t  heo  on  mK^Shz^ 

*  See  Appendix  U.  Mihtigan  Drihtne 

*  The  English  Chronicler  descants  with  Mid  lichoman  licre  heortan 
evident  pride  on  Margaret's  doubly  royal               On  ))isan  life  sceortan, 
kindred;     **0f   geleaffullan    and   sOelan              ^On  dsnrc  forhasfednysse 
cynne    heo  waes   asprungon  ;    hire   fader              -CwSman  nuhte." 
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She  herself,  her  brother,  and  all  her  companions  at  first  utterly 
refused  to  hearken  to  the  King's  suit.  But  the  love  of  Malcolm  was 
not  to  be  ivithstood.  He  dealt  with  her  brother  till  he  said  Yea ;  for 
in  truth  he  durst  not  say  otherwise,  seeing  they  had  come  into  his 
power.^  In  fact  the  marriage-vow  of  Margaret  to  Malcolm  seems  to 
have  been  plighted  as  unwillingly  as  the  homage-vow  of  Harold  to 
William.  But  the  results  in  the  two  cases  were  widely  different.  It 
was  a  good  day  indeed  for  Malcolm  and  for  Scotland  when  Margaret 
was  persuaded  or  constrained  to  exchange  the  easy  self-dedication  of 
the  cloister  for  the  harder  task  of  doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.  Margaret  became  the  mirror 
of  wives,  mothers,  and  Queens,  and  none  ever  more  worthily  earned 
the  honours  of  saintship.  Her  gentle  influence  reformed  whatever 
needed  to  be  reformed  in  her  busband,*  and  none  laboured  more 
diligently  for  the  advance  of  aU  temporal  and  spiritual  enlightenment 
in  her  adopted  country.*  The  wife  of  Malcolm  played  a  part  not 
wholly  unlike  the  part  .played  by  the  earlier  wives  of  ^thelberht  and 
Zadwine,  an  influence  the  opposite  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Nor- 
man Emma.  There  was  indeed  no  need  for  Margaret  to  bring  a 
new  religion  into  Scotland,  but  she  gave  a  new  life  to  the  religion 
which  she  found  existing'  there,  and  she  made  changes  in  various 
points  where  the  traditions  of  the  Scottish  Church  still  difiered  from 
the  received  practice  of  Western  Christendom.*  She  became  the 
correspondent  of  Lanfranc/  and  her  Life  was  written  by  the  holy 

»  Chron.  Wig.  1067.     "  And  he  [Ead-  *  From  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  oq« 

gir]  and  his  raenn  ealle  lange  wi'Scwaedon  might  almost  have  thought  that  Margaret 

and  eac  heo  &jlf  wii^soc,  and  cwaB'5  [Iben  had  to  work  on  a  heathen    bridegroom, 

follows    the    poem].     Se    kyngc    befealh  just  like  her  Prankish  and  Kentish  prede- 

gcome  hire  breffer,  o9  ))ast  he  cwfletS  ia  cessors.   And  certainly,  to  judge  from  what 

wis,  and  eac  he  elles  ne  dorste,  for)>an  \t  we  have  seen  of  him  on  his  Northumbrian 

hi  00  his  anwald  becumenc  winron."  raid,  Malcolm  would  seem  to  have  been 

'  lb.    **  Sc  kjmg  hi  \^  nnderfeng,  )»  personally  a  far  more  unpromising  subject 

hh  hire  onjiaoces  wsere,  and  him  gdicade  than   JEthdberht    or    Eadwine.     In    the 

hire  )eawas,   and   ^anoode  God   ))e   him  Chronicles   Makolm    is    "  vir   infidelis ; " 

ivjke  gemaeecean  mihtigUce  forgeaf,  and  Margaret   is  sent   **  |>one  kyng   gerihtan 

vislice  hine   bcjwihte  swa  he  full   witter  of  {muh  dweliande  pseSe,  and  geb^gean  hino 

vaes,  and  awende  hine  sylfhe  to  Godc,  to  foeteran  Irege,  aiod  his  leode  samod,  and 

and   zlce  unsiuemysse  oferhogode.*'     So  alegcean    t>a    un]wawas  ]«   seo   )Mod  ser 

Sim.  Dun.  88 ;  *'  Cujus  studio  ct  industria  bceode."     On   the  nature  of  these  **  un- 

Rex  ipse,  deposit^  morum  barbarie,  factus  ]Kawas,"  see  Mr.  £.  W.  Robertson,  i.  149. 

ett  honestior  atque  civilior."  His  whole  account  of  Malcolm  and  Mar- 

'  lb.    "  Deos  forcspreoene  cw^n  -seoff-  garet    should   be  read.     See    al»o   Innes' 

San  on  Jam  lande  manege  nytwyrtSe  dseda  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  86  (though 

pfremede  Gode  to  iofe,  and  eac  on  )>a  an  unheard-of  exploit  is  there  attributed  to 

kToewisaa  wd  ge|>eh,  eallswa  hire  gecynde  Margaret's    fother),  and    Burton's   whole 

wzs."    On  Saint  Margaret,  see  Palgrave,  ciiapter  beginning  i.  378. 

ir.  S15  fit   seiy).,  part  of  the  admirable  *  See  the   letter  of  Lanfranc    to  her, 

chapter  on  Scottish  affairs  which  is  one  of  Giles,  i.  59,  but  it  contains  no  historical 

the  gems  of  his  work.  information.     He  sends  to  her  a  certaia 
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Prior  and  Bishop  Turgot.^  And  to  turn  from  the  personal  and 
ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  marriage  to  its  historical  and  political  side, 
no  royal  marriage  was  ever  more  important  in  its  results  for  both  of 
the  countries  concerned.  It  was  through  Margaret  that  the  old  kingly 
blood  of  England  passed  into  the  veins  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Conqueror ;  ^  it  was  in  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  her  virtues,  that  the 
g^een  tree  began  to  return  to  its  place.'  And  in  the  land  of  her 
adoption,  the  mission  of  Margaret  was  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  process  which  was  fast  making  Scotland  English.  The  Kings  of 
Scots  had  already  learned  that  their  English  Earldom  of  Lothian  was 
in  truth  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  dominions.  Malcolm's 
sojourn  in  England,  his  close  relations  with  Siward  and  Tostig, 
doubtless  helped  on  the  spread  of  English  influences  in  Scotland.* 
And  the  coming  of  Margaret  and  the  English  exiles  who  followed  in 
her  train  finally  settled  the  matter.  Lothian,  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  which,  like  Fife,  soon  became  as  English  as  Lothian,  became,  as 
I  said  near  the  beginning  of  this  work,°  the  historical  Scotland.  The 
Kings  of  Scots  who  sprang  from  Malcolm  and  Margaret  were  Eng- 
lishmen, speaking  English,  often  bearing  English  names,®  ranking  as 
the  highest  among  English  nobles,'  and  not  wltolly  without  hopes  of  the 
English  Crown,  Just  at  the  moment  when  England  became  in  some 
measure  French,  Scotland  became  thoroughly  English.  The  Celtic 
portion  of  Northern  Britain  became,  like  the  Celtic  portion  of 
Southern  Britain,  a  troublesome  appendage  which  it  cost  much  pains 
to  keep  in  even  nominal  allegiance.  The  Scotland  so  formed,  the 
Kingdom  of  Dunfermline  and  Edinburgh,  remained  an  English  state, 
speaking  the  purest  surviving  form  of  the  English  language,  and 
whatever  was  other  than  English  in  it  came  from  that  irrepressible 
Norman  influence  which  passed  from  the  Southern  England  into  the 

Goldewinos,  who  from  his  name  may  be  fellows.     I  presume  that  his  object  is  to 

supposed  to  be  an  Englishman.  show  that  Lothian  did  not  htgin  to  become 

^  The   Life   of  Margaret    by   Turgot,  English  at  this  time — ^a  point  on  which 

printed  in  Mr.  Hinde's  edition  of  Simeon,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Mr.  Inoes  (8S) 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  that  quotes  the  signatures  of  two  charters  oif 

we  have  as  a  personal  and  ecclesiastical  Duncan  the  stepson,  and  Eadgar  the  son 

biography,  but  it  throws  little  light  on  the  of  Margaret.     All  the  names  are  English 

marriage  as  a  mere  piece  of  history.  or  Danish.     Cf.  Palgrave,  iv.  334. 

*  The  descent  of  the  Conqueror's  sons  •  See  the  list  in  Palgrave,  iv.  341,  with 
from  ^fred  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  his  comments.  Of  eight  children  fire  have 
See  vol.  i.  p.  16 ;  ii.  p.  aoo.  English  names — Eadward,  Eadmund,  Ead- 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  7.  gar,  iBthelred,  and  Eadgyth.  The  others 
^  See  Palgrave,  iv.  311.  are  Alexander,  David,  and  Mary.  Not 
^  See  vol.  i.  p.  86.     Much  on  this  head     one  is  Scottish.     Alexander  reminds  oae  of 

Is  to  be  found  ixi  the  writers  whom  I  have  Constantine    and   Gregory   at    an  earlier 

referred  to  in  the  last  few  notes,  though  I  time. 

cannot  say  that  Mr.  Robertson's  Appendix  ^  See  Will.  Malm.  v.  400;  Hist  Nov. 

•'On  the  Theory  of  Displacement"   (ii.  i.  3. 

484),  is  so  clear  as  the  writings  of  his 
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Northern.  At  last  another  marriage,  the  marriage  of  another  English 
Margaret — widely  diflferent  as  was  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
from  the  sister  of  Eadgar  -^theling— completed  the  work  which  the 
earlier  marriage  began.  In  three  generations,  after  exactly  the  space 
of  a  hmidred  years,  the  descendants  of  the  second  Margaret  contrived 
10  place  themselves  by  an  alleged  hereditary  right  ^  on  the  throne 
which  the  inmiediate  descendants  of  the  elder  Margaret  had  striven  in 
vain  to  win. 

The  next  year  (107 1),  probably  the  year  of  the  marriage  of 
3Ialcolm  and  Margaret,  was  the  year  of  the  revolt  and  re-conquest 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  William  was  fully  occupied  in  that  quarter  till 
a  late  stage  of  the  autumn,'  and  no  step  could  at  once  be  taken  to 
revenge  the  Northumbrian  inroad  of  Malcolm.  All  that  we  hear  of 
the  North  during  the  year  which  was  so  busy  in  the  East  is  the 
reception  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Lotharingian  Walcher, 
in  his  diocese.  The  King's  English  favourite,  Eglaf  the  Housecarl, 
and  other  men  of  note,  led  the  new  Prelate  as  far  as  York.  He  was 
there  met  at  the  King's  bidding  by  Gospatric,  the  Earl  of  his  diocese, 
and  was  led  to  his  cathedral  city,  where  at  Midlent  (April  3,  107 1) 
he  took  possession  of  the  chair  of  Saint  Cuthberht,'  the  first  man  of 
foreign  birth  who  had  sat  there  since  the  days  of  the  Scottish 
missionaries  in  the  first  infancy  of  the  Northumbrian  Church. 

During  the  former  part  of  the  next  year  William's  presence  was 
needed  in  his  own  Duchy,*  but  in  the  autumn  his  hands  were  free, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  (Aug.  15,  1072)  he  set  forth  against 
Scotland  with  a  mighty  force  both  by  land  and  sea.'  He  went  at 
once  to  avenge  the  special  wrongs  which  his  Kingdom  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Malcolm,'  and  to  assert  in  a  practical  shape  his  claim 
to  the  Imperial  rights  of  his  predecessors  over  the  whole  Isle  of 
Britain.^  Nothing  else  was  now  lacking  to  the  perfection  of  William's 
Conquest  England  was  his  own;  the  subjugation  of  the  restless 
Britons  might  be  left  to  the  Earls  of  the  border ;  but  the  subjugation 

^  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  *  See  below,  %  4. 
the  Stewarts,  reigning  in  defiance  of  the  '  Chron.  Ab.  1073,  Petrib.  107a.  "  Her 
lawful  settlement  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Willelm  cjng  Isedde  scipfyrde  and  land- 
will,  were  simply  nsorpers,  except  so  far  as  fyrde  to  Scotlande."  So  Florence,  who 
popular  acquiescence  in  their  succession  gives  the  date  *'post  Assumptionem  S. 
might  be  held,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  popu-  Marias." 

lar  election.     It  was  by  an  Act  of  Parlia-  *  Sim.  Dun.  107a  (89,  Hinde).     "  Ora« 

roent  passed  in  the  reign  of  her  last  elected  viter  namque  Rex  Scottorum  Malcolmus 

King  that  the  Crown  of  England  was  first  eum  oifenderat,  quia,  ut  supradictum  est, 

made  hereditary.  anno  prxterito  regni  sui  terminos  atrociter 

"  See  above,  p.  335.  depopulatus  fucrat." 

•Sim.    Dun.    107 1    (89   Hinde).     On  ^  Flor.  Wig.  107a.  "  Ut  earn  susb  ditioni. 

Eglaf  or  *'£ilaf  Huscarl,"  see  above,  p.  subjugaret." 
303. 
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of  the  greatest  vassal  of  the  Empire,  the  only  vassal  of  undoobted 
kingly  rank,  was  an  enterprise  which  called  for  hi$  own  presence  and 
for  his  full  force.     The  fleet  was  sent  to  beset  the  whole  coast,*  while 
he  himself  set  forth  with  the  land  army.     Among  his  following*  came 
Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  Herefordshire,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  King's  peace  about  two  years  before.*    We  are  not  told 
whether  Eadric's  presence  was  the  result  of  his  new-bom  loyalty,  or 
whether  he  was  called  on  to  follow  William  into  Scotland  as  Here- 
ward  was  perhaps  called  on  to  follow  him  into  Maine.*    At  all  events, 
it  is  plain  that  the  position  which  Eadric  held  in  William's  host  was, 
outwardly  at  least,  one  of  high  honour.*    And  the  present  warfare 
of  William  was  one  in  which,  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  might 
serve  him  withoift  scruple.     The  Scot  was  more  foreign  than  the 
Norman,  and,  whatever  evils  the  Norman  had  done,  the  Scot  had 
done  worse.     Malcolm  might  give  himself  out  as  the  champion — 
some  day  perhaps  to  be  the  heir — of  the  Old-English  kingly  house ; 
he  might  be  the  protector  of  Eadgar,  the  husband  of  Margaret ;  but 
jlist  at  that  time  Englishmen  would  be  far  more  likely  to  look  on  him 
simply  as  the  last  and  most  brutal  ravager  of  Northumberland,  and 
they  might  look  on  William  as,  for  the  nonce  at  least,  the  avenger  of 
that  great  wrong.     Never  would  Englishmen  be  so  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge William  as  their  lawful  King  as  when  he  was  about  to  lead 
them  forth  against  the  old  enemy  of  England.     Men  to  whom  it  was 
pain  and  grief  that  William  should  be  Eling  of  the  English  would, 
BOW  that  he  was  King  of  the  English,  be  ready  to  do  him  loyal 
service  in  asserting -the  rights  of  the  English  Crown  over  its  foreign 
vassals.     Men  might  for  a  moment  forget  Senlac  and  York  and  Ely, 
as  they  followed  the  standard  of  a  King  who  might  seem  to  be 
fading  the  hosts  of  England  to  another  Bninanburh. 

But  the  Scottish  campaign  of  William  was  not  destined  to  be 
marked  by  any  special  feat  of  arms.  His  march  might  pass  for  a 
repetition  of  the  march  of  Cnut,  thirty-five  years  before."  Whatever 
resistance  William  met  with  he  easily  overcame  ;•  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  the  Norman,  any  more  than  the  Danish,  G)nqueror  had  to 
assert  his  rights  over  Scotland  at  the  expense  of  a  pitched  battle. 
William  marched  tfirough  Lothian,  the  English  Earldom  held  by  the 
Scottish  Kings;  he  crossed  the  Forth,^  and  found  himself  in  Ae 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1073,  Pctrib.  1071.   "  And        •  Sec  vol.  i  p.  ^Oo. 

^t  land  on  J;a    sse   healfe  mid  scipum.        *  I  presume,  with  Lingard  ^.  466),  that 

3mibe  laeg."  UtAt  is  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  words  of 

'  See  above,  p.  314.  the  Chronicles,  "and  he  ^xi  naht  ne  ibnde 

'  See  above,  p.  329.  ))fles   J^e   heom  he  betere    (bet,    Petrtb.) 

*  Flor.  Wig.  107a,    "Habcns  in  comi-  w«re."    But  see  Thorpe,  fi.  179. 

tbtn  suo  Edricrtm  cognomenta  Silvaticum.**  ^  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Earle's  ez< 
The  valiant  Englishman  was  received  as  planation  (Parallel  Cbronldes,  34S,  349) 
the  Conqueror's  personal  Qesi^.  of  the  other  difficult  passage  which  goel 
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proper  Scotland.  He  pressed  on  through  the  Celtic  lands  over  which, 
under  the  gentle  influence  of  Margaret,  civilization  was  just  beginning 
to  spread  itself.  He  came  near  to  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Tay,  the 
stream  flowing  down  from  that  wilder  northern  land  whose  mountain 
rampart  fringes  the  distant  landscape  at  the  furthest  point  to  which 
William's  mission  as  Conqueror  led  him.  This  was  at  Abemethy, 
the  more  southeriy  spot  of  diat  name,  a  spot  said  to  have  once  been 
a  dwelling-place  of  the  Pictish  Kings,  but  which  is  now  a  mean 
village,  though  still  keeping  the  name  of  a  burgh.  The  town  lies  on 
the  slope  of  a  low  range  of  hills  looking  down  on  the  wide  Tay  and 
on  the  loftier  hills  beyond  it,  and  its  houses  cluster  ipund  a  structure 
which  has  but  one  fellow  within  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  round  bell- 
tower,  its  shape,  it  may  be,  borrowed  from  distant  Ravenna,  but 
clothed  with  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  had  been  the  favourite 
form  of  ecclesiastical  tower  in  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times,^  aad  it 
remained  so  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  after  the  days  of  William^ 
Bat  this  chaiacteristip  fashion  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland  seems  never  to 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  Scots  of  Britain.  Two  examples 
alone  remain  in  oiu-  island.  One,  the  probable  work  of  Kenneth,  is 
attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Brechin ; '  the  other  still  stands,  its 
upper  portion  seemingly  rebuilt  soon  aftet  William's  day,  but  with  the 
lower  part  of  its  primitive  fabric  still  untouched,  at  the  spot  where 
William  and  Malcolm  met  face  to  face.  The  King  of  Scots  came  to 
Abemethy,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Scottish  tower,  he 
became  die  man  of  the  Conqueror,  now,  like  the  Kings  who  had 
gone  before  him,  not  only  King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  but  Lord 
of  the  whole  Empire  of  the  Isle  of  Albion.    As  the  elder  Malcolm 

jut  before  in  the  Chronidas,  "  and  his  After  the  labours  of  Dr.  Petrie,  it  is  need- 

laodiyrde  set   )«m  gewaede  inn    Uedde,**  less  to  prove  to  any  rational  being  that 

or  in  Worcester, "  bunsylf  mid  his  land-  the    '*  ecdesiasttcsB    turres "  are   **  eode- 

fyrde  ferde  inn  ofer  )>SBt  wkS."  The  words  siaaticas  turres."     Bnt  it  is  as  well  to  re- 

of  the  Waverley  Annals  (Ann.  Mon.  i^\  mark  tlutt  the  usage,  which  was  ancient  in 

referred  to  by  Mr.  Earke,  and  which,  as  th^  time  of  Giraldus,  still  went  on  in  his 

osaal,  translate  the  Peterborough  Chro-  own    day.    Some   of  the    round  towers 

nicle,  are   **  ezercitum  suum   per  terram  are  as  old  as  an  "  eoclesiastica  turris "  is 

apod ^codmuff introduzit,"  "/wiladde;"  likely  to  be;  others  date  only  from  the 

William    was    not    *'  inn,**    he  had    not  twelfth,  or  eren  the  thirteenth,  century, 

readied  the  genmne  Scottish  realm,  tiU  ha  'I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Smart  for  the 

crossed  the  Forth.     So  ^thdf«d  of  Rie-  hint  that  the  entry  in  the  Pictish  Chronicles 

Taox,  X  Scriptt.  340;    "Angliss    irictor  (Johnttooe.  143),  "Hie  [Kenneth, Eadgar'a 

Willtcfanns  per  Laodonam,  Calatriam,  Sco*  Kenneth]  est  qui  tribuit  magnam  civitatem 

tiam,  nsqoe  ad  Abemith  penetraiet"  What  Brechoe  Domino,"  gives  the  date  of  the 

is  "  Calatria  7"  foundation  of  the  church  and  tower  of 

'  The  Irish   round    towers   cannot  be  Brechin.     The   Brechin  tower  is    purely 

better  described  than  they  are  by  Giraldas,  Irish ;  at  Abemethy  the  upper  part,  which 

Top.  Hib.  ii.  9  (vol.  ii.  p.  9a,  ed.  Dimock),  has  plainly  been  rebuilt,  shows  Norman 

"tones    ecdesiastioB,   quae    more    patrise  touches, 
arctae  sunt  et  alto,  necnon  et  rotnndAk" 
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had  bowed  to  Cnut,  so  the  younger  Malcolm  now  bowed  to  William. 
The  vassal  was  received  into  &e  peace  of  his  lord,  and  he  gave 
hostages  for  his  good  faith,  the  young  Duncan,  his  son  by  the  dead 
or  forsaken  Ingebiorg,  being  among  them.^  No  further  details  are 
given ;  but  we  may  suspect  that  among  the  terms  of  peace  was  a 
demand  on  William's  side  that  Eadgar  should  be  no  longer  sheltered 
in  Scotland.  We  next  hear  of  him  in  Flanders,  two  years  later,  when 
he  was  still  out  of  the  King's  peace;'  and  no  other  time  or  cause  for 
his  removal  from  Scodand  seems  so  likely.  William  had  thus  gained 
every  formal  point,  and  he  had  doubtless  really  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Scottish  King  and  his  subjects  by  his  arms  and  by 
his  personal  presence.  The  scene  at  Abemethy  was  the  crowning 
day  of  William's  fortune.  He  was  for  a  moment  undisputed  lord, 
without  a  dog  moving  his  tongue  against  him,  from  the  Orkneys  to 
the  Angevin  march.  The  Bastard  of  Falaise,  Duke,  King,  and  more 
than  King,  gave  the  law,  not  only  at  Rouen  and  at^  Winchester,  but 
at  Dunfermline  and  at  Le  Mans.  How  long  such  undisturbed 
supremacy  lasted  we  shall  presently  see.  The  oaths  of  Malcolm 
were  kept  much  as  the  oaths  of  Scottish  Kings  commonly  were  kept. 
His  pledge  of  homage  to  William  bound  him  about  as  much  as  his 
pledge  of  sworn  brotherhood  to  Tostig.'  William  no  doubt  knew  as 
well  as  any  man  that  it  would  be  so.  But  he  had  no  motive  or 
excuse  for  tarrying  any  longer  within  the  dominions  of  his  Northern 
vassal.  The  Lord  of  adl  Britain,  having  received  the  homage  and  the 
hostages  of  the  Scottish  King,  turned  his  face  southward  and  came 
back  to  England  with  his  host^ 

The  march  of  William  from  Scotland  was  marked  by  important 

^  Chron.   Wig.    1073;    Petrib.    107a.  1091,  tries  hard  to  make  out  that  Malcolm 

**  And  se  cyng  Melcolm  com  and  gritSede  simply  did  homage  for  twelve  lordships  in 

wiO  ])one  cyng  Willelm,  and  gislas  sealde,  England  and  a  pension  of  twelve  marks  in 

and  his  man  wxs."    That  Duncan  was  one  gold.    Mr.  Burton  (i.  409)  looks  the  matter 

of    the    hostages    appears    from    Chron.  in  the  face,  but  it  is  odd  to  make  Florence 

Petrib.  109a,  where  we  read  of  him,  "swa  borrow  from  ^thelred.    But    I   have  to 

swa  his  fseder  hine  ures  cynges  faeder  «r  to  thank  Mr.  Robertson  for  sending  me  to 

gisle  geseald  hzfde.'*     Compare  Florence,  the  passage  bearing  on  the  matter  in  the 

1087.     Florence  cuts  the  formula  of  sub-  Ulster  Annals,  107a,  Johnstone  (69).    In 

mission  shorter,  but  adds  the  place;  "Rex  the  version  of  Johnstone  the  King's  son^ 

Scottorum  Malcolmus,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  doubtless  Donald — is  made  to  be  among 

Abemithici,  occurrit   [Willehno]  et  homo  the   hostages,  but  in  the   Latin  text  in 

suus  devcnit."     So  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Reg.  O'Conor,  iv.  343,  it  appears  thus ;  **  Franci 

iii.  350; '*  Malcolmus,  antequam  ad  manus  profecti    sunt    Albaniam,    et    abstulerunt 

veniretur,  se  decUdit"    ^thel.  Riev.   X  Regem  Albanix  secum  obsidem.*' 

Scriptt.  340;  "Bellicosus  ille  Malcolmus  *  See  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073. 

dfditio/u  factus  est  noster."     Yet  to  be-  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  356,  306. 

come  the  man  of  a  lord  is  not  a  Roman  *  Chron.    Wig.    1073;    Petrib.    1073. 

deditio,     Mr.  Robertson  (i.  137,  ii.  401),  '*  Se   cyng   ham  gewende   mid  eaire   his 

on  the  strength  of  the  account  in  Florence,  fyrde.*' 
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events  in  the  history  of  Northumberland.  A  legendary  tale,  recording 
one  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  miracles,  enables  us  to  trace  out  part 
of  his  course.  He  came  back  by  the  site  which  had  been  the  Pons 
SXvL  of  Roman  days,  and  which  was  to  become  the  great  haven  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  William's  day  the  Roman  name  had  been 
forgotten,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  New  Casde  did  not  arise  till  a 
later  stage  of  his  reign.  The  place  was  known  by  the  less  famous 
name  of  Monkchester.*  The  Roman  bridge  too  had  vanished,  and 
those  wonderful  works  of  modem  skill  which  carry  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  Britain  over  the  broad  stream  of  Tyne  had  as  yet  no 
later  forerunner.  The  stream  was  high,  and  crossing  by  any  means 
was  impossible.*  The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  William  was  obliged 
to  tarry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  how  his  followers,  used  to 
live  by  rapine,*  plundered  the  country  round,  and  especially  sacked 
Tynemouth,  where  such  stock  of  food  as  was  left  after  two  harryings 
had  been  carefully  stored  up.*  After  this  third  scourge  had  fallen  on 
the  unhappy  Jand,  William  made  his  way  to  Durham,  He  there  began 
the  building  of  the  famous  castle,  designed  in  this  case,  not  as  the 
dwelling  of  King  or  Earl,  but  as  a  place  where  the  foreign  Bishop 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  shepherd  over  the  turbulent  land  of  Bernitia 
might  be  in  safety  against  the  probable  attacks  of  his  hostile  flock.'' 
Thus  arose  the  huge  fortified  palace  of  the  epHscopal  Princes  of 
Durham,  a  wondrous  change  indfsed  from  the  hermit  cell  of  Aidan 
and  Cuthberht,  or  even  from  such  a  dwelling  as  may  have  satisfied 
the  lowlier  state  of  Ealdhun  and  ^Ethelwine.  William  probably  built 
only  what  was  necessary  for  the  Prelate's  defence ;  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  vast  and  varied  pile  is  perhaps  the  pillared  chapel  of 
William  of  Saint  Carilef,  the  successor  of  the  Bishop  now  established 

'  This  story  comec  ftom  a  life  of  Saint  ^  The  legend  of  the  "  tribonus  militum  " 

Ofwine  published  by  the  Sartees  Society  in  Robert  and  his  horse,  illustrating  the  power 

their  rolome  of  Miscellanea  Biographica,  of  Saint  Oswine,  is  worth  reading. 

1838.     It  begins  in  p.   ao;    "  Quodam  **  Sim.   Dun.   107a,  p.   93.      "Eodem 

tempore  quum  Rex    ille  victoriosissimus  tempore,  scilicet  quo  Rex  reyersus  de  Scoti& 

Willelffius,  qui  Kormannis  Angliam  in  mana  fberat,  in  Dunelmo  castellum  condidit,  ubi 

forti  subjngarit,   cum.  exercitu    valido    a  se  cum  suis  episcopus  tote  ab  incnrsantibus 

Scoti&  reverteretur,  circa  locum  qui  nunc  habere  potuisset."    Another,  and  not  very 

Novum  Castellum  dicitur,   quondam  vero  intelligible,  notice  of  William's  return  from 

Mooecestre  dicebatur,   fixit  tentorift  super  Scotland  is  found  in  Domesday,  398,  in  the 

Tynam  flnvium."  city  of  York ;  "  De  un&  mansione  Uctrcd 

'Vita  Oswini,  ai.     "Contigerat  enim  cujusdam   dicunt  burgenses  W.  de  Perci 

tooc  temporis  fluvium  ipsum  adeo  esse  asport&sse  sibi  in  castellum  postquam  de 

derivatum  ut  transradari  nusquam  posset,  Scoti&  rediit.     Ipse  vero  Willelmus  terram 

nee  pontis  qui  modo  cernitur  adminiculo  ejusdem  Uctred  negat  se  habuisse,  sed  per 

pateret  transitus.     Hujus  igitur  necessitatis  Hugonem  vicecomitem  domum  ipsius  dicit 

occuione.   Rex    inibi    nonnollam    fecerat  se   in  castellum   tulisse  primo   anno  post 

moram.'*  destructionem  castellonim."      That  is  ia 

'  lb.     **  Normanni    de    raping    vivcre  1070  instead  of  io9a. 
assueti." 

VOL.  nr.  A  a 
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by  the  Conqueror.  Strange  tales  were  told  of  William's  sojourn  at 
Durham.  The  King  had  his  doubts  whether  the  body  of  Saint 
Cuthberht  were  really  there,  and  he  had  further  determined,  if  on 
examination  it  should  prove  not  to  be  there,  to  put  to  death  a  crowd 
of  Prelates  and  other  great  men  who  were  gathered  together  to  keep 
the  festival  of  All  Saints.^  This  is  a  strange  tale  to  tell  of  a  prince 
who  had  indeed  harried  Northumberland  and  mutilated  his  prisoners 
at  Ely,  but  who  had  at  least  abstained  from  taking  the  lives  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemies.  Bishop  Walcher  was  saying  mass,  and  the 
King  was  present  in  the  minster,  minded  at  once  to  carry  out  his 
irreverent  purpose."  Straightway,  on  the  November  day,  he  was 
smitten  with  an  intolerable  heat.  He  rushed  from  the  church,  he 
forsook  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been  made  ready  for  the  festival, 
and  rode  with  all  speed,  but  with  what  object  is  not  very  clear,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Tees.' 

Of  such  a  tale  as  this  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  groundwork. 
William  was  not  a  scoffer ;  the  work  of  jeering  at  English  saints 
was  more  in  the  line  of  his  Abbots;*  and  no  man  was  less  likely 
to  order  a  massacre  after  the  fashion  of  a  Babylonian  despot. 
Another  tale  is,  to  say  the  least,  better  conceived.  William  designed 
•  to  violate  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthberht  by  laying  an  unusual 
tax  on  the  men  of  his  patrimony.  His  instrument  in  this  evil  work 
was  one  Ralph  or  Randolf,  in  whom  we  may  be  tempted  to  see  the 
famous  Flambard.'  He  appears  as  the  author  of  all  evil  in  the  next 
reign,  but  he  ended  his  days  as  a  magnificent  Prelate  on  Saint  Cuth- 
berht*s  throne,  and  atoned  for  his  misdeeds  by  rearing  the  mighty 
nave  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster.     If  the  two  men  are  the  same, 

^  Hist.  EccL  Dud.  iii.  19.    *'Jam  enim        '  Hist.  EccL  Dan.  iii.  30.     "Post  tem- 

disposuerat  ut,  si  sanctum  ibi  corpus  in-  pus  aliquod  quemdam  vocabulo  Rannlf^um 

ventum  non  esset,  nobiliores  et  natu  majoces  illo   miserat,  qui   ipsius    Saocti    popolum 

universes    obtruncari    prxciperet.'*      The  Regi  tributum  solvere  compelleret.*'  Ralph 

date  is  fixed  when  "  Rex  supradictus  de  Flambard  appears  by  that  name  in  Domes- 

Scoti&,  quo  cum  exercitu  venerat,  rediens  day  in  the  town  of  Oxford  (154),  at  Mid- 

Dunelmum  intra vit."     The  story  Is  also  dleton  in    Oxfordshire   (157),   where  he 

told  by  Roger  of  Howden  (i.  1 26,  Stubbs).  appears  among  a  list  of  "  clerid,*'  and  in 

At  a  later  time  (see  Florence,  1104)  some  three  entries  in  the  New  Forest  (51),  from 

doubts  as  to  the  body  of  Saint  Cuthberht  one  of  which  it  would  seem  that  Eadward 

were  raised  by  "quorumdam  incredulitas  had  the  credit  of  bringing  him  into  England, 

abbatum."  He  was  by  birth  (sec  Orderic,  678  C)  a 

'  lb.     "  In    ips4    Omnium    Sanctorum  son  of  a   priest   in  the  Bessin.     Two  of 

festivitate  praedicto  episcopo  missam  cele-  the  holdings  belonged  to  English  owners 

brante.  Rex  quum  id  quod  animo  concepe-  T.  R.  E.,  but  of  one  we  read,  "  Isdero  Ra- 

rat  jamjamque  perficere  vellet."  nulfus  tennit  in  ipsa  vill&  i.  hidam,  et  pro 

'  lb.     "  Festinans  de  ecclesi&  exire,  re-  tanto  se  defendebat  T.  R.  E."     I  presume 

lictoque  quod  ingenti  copi&   praeparatum  that  he  is  also  the  Ranulfus  Flamme  io 

fuerat  convivio,  equum  confestim  ascendit,  Hampshire  (49)  who  holds  lands  that  had 

et  quousque  ad  Tesam  veniret  in  cursum  been  held  of  Earl  Godwine  by  one  Thored. 

urgere  non  cessavit.**  He  appears  in  the  Chronicle,  iiaS,  and  in 

*  See  above,  p.  269.  Florence,  1094,  as  Passeflambard. 
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the  future  Bishop  of  Durham  was  now  enabled  to  bear  witness  in 
his  own  person  to  the  wonder-working  powers  of  his  predecessor. 
In  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  tax  was  to  be  levied,  Saint 
Cuthberht  appeared  to  the  oppressor  in  his  sleep ;  he  smote  him 
with  his  pastoral  staff,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  did  not  speedily 
depart  out  of  the  holy  region  a  worse  thing  should  befall  him.  When 
RsJph  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  stir  from  his  bed.  He 
told  his  tale  to  all  who  came  near  him ;  he  pledged  himself  that, 
if  he  escaped  alive,  he  would  do  no  more  wrong  to  Saint  Cuthberht 
or  his  people.  He  implored  the  saint's  forgiveness  and  made  a 
costly  gift  at  his  shrine.  All  was  in  vain,  as  long  as  he  tarried  within 
the  forbidden  borders.  He  was  carried  in  a  litter  through  the 
Bishoprick ;  but  his  pains  increased  till  he  passed  its  borders,  when 
he  was  again  made  whole.  The  King,  struck  by  the  miracle,  con- 
firmed all  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthberht  and  all  the  ancient  customs 
of  his  people,  and  made  further  offerings  at  his  shrine  and  added  to 
the  possessions  of  his  ministers.^ 

The  value  of  this  tale  is  that  it  sets  before  us  the  strength  of  local 
feeling  in  those  days,  the  strong  attachment  to  all  local  customs  and 
privileges,  and  the  way  in  which  William  commonly  respected  them. 
So  to  do  was  an  obvious  part  of  his  policy.  A  foreign  prince  who 
respected  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthberht  would  be  looked  on  with 
more  kindly  eyes  than  a  native  prince  who  disregarded  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  perhaps  see  in  both  these  stories  signs  that 
the  frightful  severities  of  William's  rule  in  the  North  had  gained  him 
a  worse  name  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  he 
was  remembered  as  a  sort  of  bugbear  who  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  any  tale  of  oppression  or  extortion. 

I  turn  from  legend  to  history.  Bishop  Walcher  now  began  his 
episcopal  reign  in  his  new  fortress  side  by  side  with  Ealdhun's  minster, 
and  it  was  William's  pleasure  to  give  him  a  new  temporal  yoke-fellow. 
Gospatric  was  deprived  of  his  Earldom  (November,  1072),  on  charges 
heavy  enough  in  William's  eyes,  but  which  William  had  fully  forgiven 
three  years  before.  He  had  had  a  share  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Normans  at  York,  and,  though  not  present  in  person,  he  had  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  earlier  slaughter  of  which  Robert  of  Comines 
had  been  the  victim."    Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  of  this 

^  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  30.     He  restored  sensu  et  auctoritate  confirmayit,  et  iUibatas 

BUliogham,   **  quam  yiolentia  malignonim  ab  omnibus  servari  prsBcepit." 

^bstulcrat,"  and  gave  it,  "  pro  SU&  suorum*  'Sim.  Dun.    1072,   p.   89.     "  Rediens 

que  filiorum  salute,  ad  victum  in  ips&  ec-  inde  [from  Scotland]  Willelmus  Cospatri- 

clesift  Sancto   Cuthberto  ministrantium."  cum  comitatiis  honore  privavit,  imponent 

It  is  added,  "  Leges  quoque  et  consuetudines  illi  quod  consilio  et  aoxilio  afluisset  eis  qui 

ipsins  sancti,  sicut  antiqua  Regom  aucto-  Comitem  cum  suis  in  Dunelmo   pereme- 

ritas   stabilierat,   ipse    quoque    suo    con-  rant,  licet  ipse  ibidem  praesens  non  fuisset, 

A  a  2 
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latter  charge,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  former;  but  it  was  a 
charge  which  told  equally  against  the  Earl  whom  William  chose 
to  succeed  him.  William  was  not  yet  prepared  again  to  try  the 
experiment  of  sending  a  stranger  to  rule  that  distant  and  turbulent 
province.  He  bestowed  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  on  an 
Englishman,  and  one  who,  like  Gospatric,  came  by  female  descent 
from  the  ancient  Earls  and  Kings  of  the  land.  The  government 
of  Northumberland  was  given  to  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  and 
JBthelflaed,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  descent  was  looked  upon  as  giving 
him  at  least  a  preference  for  the  succession  to  the  Earldom.^  He  was 
already  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  already  probably  the 
husband  of  the  King's  niece  Judith.^  Gospatric  became  an  exile,  and 
flitted  to  and  fro  between  the  two  common  homes  of  exiles,  Scotland 
and  Flanders.  The  old  quarrel  between  him  and  Malcolm  was  for- 
gotten; both  were  enemies  of  William.  The  Scottish  King  made 
the  banished  Earl  a  grant  of  Dunbar  and  other  lands  in  Lothian 
till  belter  times  should  come.'  The  better  times  seem  to  have  come 
in  the  case  of  Gospatric,  as  they  came  in  the  case  of  Abbot  ^thd- 
sige,^  during  the  reign  of  William  himself.  Gospatric,  though  fallen 
from  his  ancient  wealth  nd  honours,  aappears  in  the  Survey  as  a 
considerable  landowner,^  and  his  three  sons,  Dolfin,  Waltheof,  and 
Gospatric,  have  their  place  in  the  local  histoiy  of  Northern  England' 


et  quia  in  parte  hostium  fiiisset  quum 
Normaimi  apud  Eboracum  necarentur." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  107a,  p.  93.  "  Dejecto  ab 
honore  Gospatrico,  Waltheorus  in  comita* 
turn  sustollitur,  ei  ex  patris  ac  matris 
prosapi&  debitum.  Fuerat  enim  Siwardi 
Comitis  filius  ex  filii  quondam  Comitis 
Aldredt  ^Ifledft." 

'  See  above,  p.  aoa. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  107a,  p.  9a.  "  Fugiens 
ad  Malcolmum  non  multo  post  Flandriam 
navigio  petit.  Cui  post  aliquantum  tempus 
Scottiam  reverso,  donavit  ei  Rex  supra- 
dictus  Dunbar  cum  adjacentibus  terris  in 
Lodoneio,  ut  ex  his,  donee  Istiora  redi- 
rent  tempora  se  suosque  procuraret."  I 
really  do  not  see  the  inconsistency  which 
Mr.  Hinde  (p.  86)  sees  between  this  state- 
ment and  the  account  of  the  former  enmity 
between  Maicokn  and  Gospatric.  The 
enemy  of  an  enemy  has  his  own  offences 
easily  forgiven,  and  the  relations  between 
Malcolm  and  Gospatric  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  between  Malcolm  and 
Tostig.  Besides,  the  two  stories  which 
are  said  to  be  inconsistent  both  come  from 
the  same  authority,  that  of  the  Northern 
interfolator. 


^  See  above,  p.  90. 

'  The  lands  of  Gospatric  in  Yorkshire 
appear  in  Domesday,  350,  but  to  a  large 
part  is  added  the  fatal  entry  "  wasta,"  and 
in  one  case  "non  colit."  He  also  held 
largely  as  a  tenant  of  Earl  Alan;  see 
309  ^»  310  fr,  311  h.  In  some  cases  he 
held  under  Alan  what  he  had  himself 
held  T.  R.  E. ;  in  others  he  hdd  Uods 
which  had  belonged  to  Archill,  which  was 
also  the  case  with  some  of  the  laads 
which  he  held  of  the  King. 

*  See  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  9  a,  and  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage,  54*  Dolfio  is  probably 
the  same  who  appears  in  109  a  as  holding 
Carlisle.  We  also  find  in  Orderic,  54^  D, 
**  Guallevus  Angligena  Crulandensis  ccenobii 
monachus  frater  Gospatritti  de  magna  ik>- 
bilitate  Aoglorum,"  who  became  Abbot  of 
Crowland  in  Iia4.  "  Walthef  filius  Gos- 
patrici,"  "  Gospatricius,  filius  eorumdem/' 
and  '*  Alanus  filius  Waldevi  *'  all  appear, 
along  with  nearly  every  (we  else  in  York- 
shire, French  and  English,  among  the 
benefactors  of  Saint  Mary's  Abbey  at 
York.  Mon.  Ang.  iii.  550.  Alan  the  son 
of  Waltheof  illustrates  the  law  by  whkh 
English  names  gave  way  to  French. 
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His  successor  Waltheof  at  once  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
new  Bishop  of  Durham.  Whatever  measures  Walcher  took  for  the 
souls'  health  of  his  flock,  Waltheof  was  ready  to  carry  out  with  the 
strength  of  the  secular  arm.^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Walcher  did  not 
in  return  lend  his  spiritual  sanction  to  the  one  recorded  act  of  Wal- 
theof s  Northumbrian  government.  With  all  his  piety  and  patriotism, 
the  spirit  of  Northumbrian  deadly  feud  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  the  new  Earl.  Long  before  his  own  birth,  in  the  days  of  Hartha- 
cnut,  his  mother's  father,  Earl  Ealdred,  had  been  treacherously 
murdered  by  his  sworn  brother  Carl.'  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
murderer  himself  we  are  not  told,  whether  the  justice  of  Siward  or 
Tostig  had  reached  him  or  whether  Law  was  found  too  weak  to  strike 
so  powerful  an  offender.  But  his  crime  was  now  to  be  visited  on 
those  who  were  guiltless  of  it.  The  old  tragedy  was  acted  over  again. 
Thurbrand  had  slain  Uhtred ;  Uhtred's  son  Ealdred  had  slain  Thur- 
brand  j  Thurbrand's  son  Carl  had  slain  Ealdred,  and  had  slain  him  in 
contempt  of  the  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood.  Whether  any  such  formal 
tie  existed  between  Waltheof  and  the  sons  of  Carl  we  know  not ;  but 
they  had  at  least  fought  at  his  side  against  the  Norman  in  the  great 
march  upon  York,  and  even  a  crime  of  their  own  doing  might  well 
have  been  forgiven  to  fellow-soldiers  in  such  a  cause.  But  Waltheof 
could  not  forgive  the  death  of  the  grandfather  whom  he  had  never 
seeiL  The  sons  of  Carl,  whose  estates  would  seem  to  have  been  left 
to  them  by  William,  were  feasting  {1073)  in  the  house  of  their  elder 
brother  at  Seterington  in  Yorkshire.  A  party  of  young  men,  sent 
across  the  border  by  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  came  upon  them, 
as  the  Normans  came  on  Hereward,  when  they  were  thus  unarmed 
and  unsuspecting.  The  whole  family,  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Carl,  were  cut  off,  save  one  son,  Sumorled,  who  chanced  not  to  be 
present,  and  another,  Cnut,  whose  character  had  won  him  such 
general  love  that  the  murderers  themselves  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  slay  him.^    The  slayers  returned  to  their  master  with  the  spoils  of 


^  Sim.  Dun.  107  a,  p.  95.  '*F«eniDt 
autetn  amicissimi  sibique  mntuo  acclincs 
Walcheriis  Episcopus  et  Waltheorus  Comes. 
Uode  vna  cum  Episcopo  et  in  synodo 
presbyterorum  resident,  bnmiliter  et  obe- 
dicnter  proseqnebatur  quidqnid  pro  com'* 
gend4  in  suo  coraitatu  Christianitate  sta- 
tmom  ab  Episoopo  Aiisaet.*' 

*  See  roL  i.  p.  352. 

'  The  ftorj  is  told  by  SimeoB  of  Dur- 
ban in  the  enlarged  Florence,  1073,  p.  93, 
aod  more  fully  in  the  tract  De  Obscssione 
Dunelmi  (157);  "Comes  Waltheof  .  .  . 
miss&  mult&  juvennm  manu,  avi  sui  inter- 
fiKtionem  .  grariuimA    clade    viadicavit. 


Erant  namque  filii  Carl  convirantes  simul 
in  domo  fratris  sui  majoris  in  Seteringetuu 
non  longe  ab  Eboraco,  quos  inopinate  qui 
missi  fuerant  prsBoccnpantes  saerft  clade 
simul  peremerunt,  prseter  Gantonem,  cui  pro 
insit&  iUt  bonitate  ntam  permiserunt.  Sum* 
eriede,  qui  usque  hodie  superest,  ibi  non  ad- 
erat.*'  The  writer  was  evidently  thinking  of 
the  SOBS  of  Job  (Job  i.  1 8).  Lands  held  by 
Somorled  T.  R.  E.  appear  in  Domesday,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  3o6  6,  Lincolnshire,  340 
h  (together  with  Archill,  held  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham),  351  6,  356  h  (held 
by  Colswegen),  371,  Yorkshire,  300  b. 
Cost  appears  as  a   holder    T.  R.  £.  in 
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their  victims,'  and  the  ancient  crime  of  Carl  was  thus  avenged  by 
a  still  deeper  crime  on  the  part  of  Waltheof. 

§  3.   Dealings  with  Ireland, 

1074 — 1087. 

William  might  now  fairly  call  himself  master  of  the  whole  Isle  of 
Britain.  England  was  his  immediate  Kingdom ;  Scodand  had  acknow- 
ledged his  over-lordship ;  the  Welsh  princes,  technically  the  vassals  of 
the  English  Crown,  instead  of  harrying  the  English  border,  were  now 
being  gradually  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Earls  on  the  Western 
frontier.  It  was  not  wonderful  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  dream  should 
present  itself  to  William's  mind  that  he  might  also  win  that  other 
great  island  of  the  Western  sea  over  which  the  dominion"  of  the 
Caesars  themselves  had  never  reached.  A  most  remarkable  passage 
of  the  English  Chronicles  shows  that  William  did,  at  least  in  his  later 
days,  entertain  the  hope,  not  only  of  making  Ireland  his  own,  but  of 
making  it  his  own  by  peaceful  means.  "  If  he  might  yet  two  years 
have  lived,  he  had  Ireland  with  his  wariness  won,  and  that  without 
any  weapons."*  Such  an  exploit  might,  with  a  little  pardonable 
exaggeration,  have  really  been  attributed  to  his  great-grandson.' 
Throughout  William's  reign,  things  were  tending  towards  a  closer 
union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  towards  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  form  of  English  supremacy.  Putting  aside  the  mythi- 
cal claims  of  Eadgar  and  Cnut  to  Irish  victories  and  Irish  dominion,^ 
we  have  hitherto  had  to  do  with  Ireland  as  a  land  whence  Danish 
auxiliaries  came  to  the  help  of  their  countrymen  in  England,  as  the 
great  market  for  English  slaves,  and  as  one  of  the  lands  where  English 
exiles  of  every  party  were  sure  to  find  welcome.  But  now  we  see 
distinct  signs  of  a  wish  among  at  least  one  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  to  place  themselves  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  Primate.  This  movement  began  among  the  Danish  settlers 
in  the  cities  of  the  East  coast,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  spread  from  them 
to  some  at  least  among  the  native  Irish.  Among  the  Danes  such  a 
movement  was  natural;  they  were  recent  proselytes  to  Christianity, 
and  they  had  of  course  embraced  it  in  the  form  usual  among  the 
Churches  of  the  West.  They  stood  in  fact  towards  the  native  Celtic 
Church  in  much  the  same  relation  in  which  the  English  on  their 

many  places  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere,  waepnon."     I  follow  the  happy  exf^natioD 

but  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  entries,  of  Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chronicles,  353). 

^  De  Obs.  Dun.  157.     *'  Deletis  filiis  ct  '  There  was  then,  if  we  may  belieye 

nepotibus   Carli   reversi    sunt,    mnita    in  Giraldus  (Exp.  Hib.  i.  34 ;  yol.  r.  p.  aSo, 

variis  specicbus  spolia  reportantes."  Dimock),  one  peaceful   moment  in  Irish 

■  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.     "  Gif  he  moste  history,  "  stlente  insal&  in  conspectn  Regis, 

]n  gyt  twa  gear  libban,  he  hsefde  Yrlande  mid  et  tranquiU&  jam  pace  gaudente." 

his  wericipe  gewunnon,  and  wiiSutao  zlcon  *  See  toI.  i.  p.  43 ;  ii.  p.  1Q0« 
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first  conversion  had  stood  towards  the  native  Celtic  Churches  in 
Britain.  While  strict  diocesan  episcopacy  was  the  rule  of  all  other 
Churches,  in  Ireland,  besides  the  more  regular  tribal  episcopate, 
imaginary  Bishops  were  endlessly  multiplied  without  any  effective 
jurisdiction.  Such  a  practice  would  naturally  seem  something  strange 
and  heterodox  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scandinavian  converts.  In  such  a 
case  it  was  natural  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  themselves  and  the 
Church  of  the  neighbouring  island,  whose  Metropolitan  claimed  to  be 
Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  sea.  A  movement  accordingly 
began,  which  had  the  eflfect  of  largely  assimilating  the  Irish  Church 
to  the  English  model,  even  before  the  political  conquest  under  Henry 
the  Second  It  began  by  applications  made  to  Lanfranc  by  severd 
Kings  and  Bishops,  both  Danish  and  Irish ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  spiritual  connexion  thus  formed  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  William  hoped  to  bring  the  island  under  his  dominion  without 
slash  or  blow.  The  Primate's  first  correspondent  was  an  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  whose  name  is  variously  Latinized  into  Donatus  and  Dom- 
naldus.^  The  answer  of  Lanfranc*  relates  wholly  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  death  of  his  correspondent  brought  Lanfranc  into  a 
closer  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  called  on 
to  consecrate  the  successor  of  Donatus.  Patrick  the  Bishop-elect 
came  over  to  England  with  letters  from  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Dublin,*  and  also  from  a  potentate  to  whom  Lanfranc  gives  the 
sounding  title  of  King  of  Ireland.*  In  him  we  may  recognize  that 
Godred  who  played  a  part  against  England  in  the  fight  at  Stamford- 
bridge."  The  Bishop  was  consecrated  in  London  (1074),  and  the 
English  writers  do  not  fail  to  record  that  he  made  his  profession 
to  Lanfranc*     The  Primate,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  acknowledges 


^  He  is  addressed  (Ep.  Lanfr.  i.  54)  as  nensts     debitaxn     subjectionem."       They 

"  Yenerandus    Hiberniae    Episcopus   Dom-  speak  of  "  Ecclesia  Dubliaeasis,  qux  Hi- 

naldos."     I  presamethat  this  is  the  Dunan  berniac  insulae  metropolis  est."    The  Patri- 

or  Donatus  described  as  Archbishop  of  the  cius  of  the  Latin  correspondence  appears 

Galls,  that  is  of  the  Danes,  and  as  Arch-  in  the  Irish   Annals   as   Gillaphadraig  or 

bishop  of  Dublin,  both  of  Irish  and  Danes,  Gilpatrick. 

whose  death  is  recorded  in  all  the  Irish        *■  lb.  61.     Lanfranc  addresses  his  letter 

Annals  under   1073  or   1074.     See  Four  "  glorioso  Hibernix  Regi  Gothrico ;  '*  and 

Masters,    ii.   906,   907 ;    Chronicon   Sco  •  speaks  of  Patrick  "  quem,   carissime  fill, 

toruni,  290,  291  ;  Tigernach,  ap.  O'Conor,  excellentia    vestra   ad    nos   consecrandum 

U.  309.  transmisit." 

*  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop,        *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  331.     This  Godred  or 

"  et    iis   qui   sibi  litteras  transmiserunt."  Gothric  is  therefore  a  different  person  from 

The   expression    "  nos    Angli,"    used    by  Gothfraigh,  King  of  the  Galls  or  foreigners, 

Lanfranc,  should  be  noticed.     See  above,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicon 

p.  298.  Scotorum  under  1073  ;  Tigcmach,  1075. 

'  Ep.  Lanfr.  i.  57.     The  superscription         •  App.  Chron.  Wint.  1074.   "Patricium 

of  the  letter  runs  thus ;  "  Venerando  sanctae  Dublinise  civitati  in  HibemiA  sacravit  Epi- 

Cantuariensis  Ecclestae  Metropolitano  Lan-  scopum  Lundoniae,  a  quo  et  professionem 

/raoco  clerus  et  populus  Ecclestae  Dubli-  accepit ;  et  litteras  ei  deferendas  Regibus 
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him  as  a  faithful  and  orthodox  son  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
earnestly  exhorts  him  to  correct  various  abuses  in  his  Kingdom, 
especially  the  laxity  which  prevailed  as  to  many  points  touching 
marriages  and  divorces.^ 

Archbishop  Patrick  was  drowned  in  the  tenth  y^ar  of  his  episcopate ' 
(1084),  and  his  successor — ^Donach,  Donnghus,  or  Donatus — was 
also  consecrated  by  Lanfranc '  (iod5).  His  successor  Samuel  was 
consecrated  by  Anselm  ^  (1096),  and  the  consecration  of  Irish  Bishops 
to  the  sees  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  by  the  hands  of  the 
English  Primate  occurs  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest 
under  Henry  the  Second.^  Lanfranc  had  also  another  Irish  corre- 
spondent in  a  King  of  native  blood,  who  plays  a  great  part  after  the 
death  of  Diarmid,*  and  whose  name  is  given  in  various  forms  ranging 
from  Toirdhealbach  ua  Briain  to  the  more  easily  uttered  Terence 
O'BrienJ  A  deep  affection  towards  him  is  professed  by  the  English 
Primate,^  but  he  is  e&horted  to  make  great  reforms  in  his  realm.  He 
is  warned  to  get  rid  of  the  practice  of  irregular  marriages;,  of  simony, 
and  of  the  evil  customs  by  which  Bishops  were  consecrated  by  one 
Bishop  only,  and  several  Bishops  were  consecrated  to  the  same 
place." 

This  ecclesiastical  intercourse  with  Ireland  forms  a  curious  episode 
in  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Lanfranc.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
the  name  of  the  King  of  the  English  is  never  found  in  any  of  the 
Primate's  letters  to  the  Irish  Kings  and  Prelates.  The  wariness  of 
William  may  have  deemed  it  more  discreet  to  keep  for  a  while  out  of 

Hibemiae,  dignas  valde  memoriaB,  centra-  Diannid,  Gregory  of  Dublin  in  iTai,  and 

didit."     This  most  likely  means  the  extant  Patrick  of  Limerick  in   1 140.    See  W. 

letter  to   Gothric ;  see  also  Gervase,  X  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.  24,  26,  28. 
Scriptt  1654.  •  See  above,  p.  163. 

^  £p.  Lanfr.  i.  61.     "In  regno  vestro        ^  See  the  rarious  Irish  Annals  collected 

perhibentur  homines  seu  de  propria,  sen  de  in  the  Notes  to  the  Four  Masters^  1073, 

mortuarum    uxorum    parentel&    conjnges  where  a  strange  legend  is   told  of  him. 

ducere;    alii    legitime   sibi    copulatas   pro  The    intermediate    form    Terla|^    seems 

arbitrio  et  voteintate  relinquere ;  nonnulli  to    be    recognized.      Lanfranc    addresses 

suas  aliis  dare,  et  aliorum  infiind^  commu-  him  as  "  magnificus  Hibemix  Rck  Terde- 

tatione  recipcre."  luacus." 

■  Four   Masters,    ii.    98^1 ;    Ann.    Ult.         '  Ep.  Lanfr.  i.  6a.     Patrick  had  spoken 

1084,  ap.  O'Conor,  iv.  349.  so  highly  of  him  **  ut,  quamvis  vos  num- 

'  W.  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.  23.  His  quam  viderimus,  tamquam  visos  tamen 
death  by  pestilence  Is  recorded  by  the  Four  vos  diligamus,  et  tamquam  visis  ac  bene 
Masters  (ii.  949)  under  the  year  1095,  cognitis  vobis  salubriter  consultfre  et  sin- 
by  the  name  of  Donnghus  Bishop  of  Ath-  ceritsime  ^rvire  cupiamus."  The  flattery  is 
Cliath.  at  least  well  turned. 

*  See  Eadmer,  34.  He  was  however  •  lb.  63.  "  Quod  episcopi  ab  uno  epi- 
a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's.  scopo   consecrantur.     Q^od    in  viUis  vd 

*  After  Samuel,  we  find  (Eadmer,  36)  civitatibus  plBres  ordioantur.  Qyod  instates 
Malchus  of  Waterford,  a  monk  of  Win-  baptismo  sine  chrismate  consecrato  bapti- 
chester,  in  1096,  who  was  recommended  to  zantur.  Quod  sacri  ordiaes  per  peomiam 
Anselm  by  King  Murchadh  and  his  son  ab  episcopis  dantur.'* 
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notice,  till  the  habit  of  submission  to  the  Pope  of  the  island  world 
might  lead  men's  minds  to  submit  to  its  Caesar  also.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  wish  that  William  had  lived  two  years  longer  to  undertake 
a  work  which  he  would  most  likely  have  done  more  thoroughly  than  it 
was  done  by  those  who  came  after  him.  At  any  rate  there  can  be 
little  doubt  diat  the  friendly  intercourse  of  Lanfranc  with  Godred  and 
Toirdhealbach  was  the  first  step  towards  the  submission  of  the  Irish 
Princes  to  the  English  King  at  Dublin  and  towards  the  submission  of 
the  Irish  Church  to  the  English  model  at  Cashel^ 


^^,  The  Revolt  of  Maine, 
1073. 

We  must  now  turn  for  a  while  to  William's  dominions  on  the 
mainland,  where  we  shall  soon  see  the  strange  sight  of  French- 
speaking  revolters  against  his  authority  brought  bad^  to  their  alle- 
giance by  the  axes  of  his  English  subjects.  But,  before  things  came 
to  this  stage,  the  man  who,  after  William  himself  and  Odo,  had  played 
the  foremost  part  in  the  conquest  of  England,  lost  his  life  beyond  sea 
in  a  quarrel  which  was  neither  English  nor  Norman.  William  Fitz- 
Osbem  had  ever  been  the  man  whom  William  had  most  trusted,  and 
whom  he  had  ever  chosen  for  those  posts  which  called  for  the  highest 
displays  of  &ithfulness,  daring,  and  military  skill.  Some  danger, 
domestic  or  foreign,  must  have  threatened  the  Norman  Duchy  when 
William  took  away  this  trusted  friend  from  his  command  on  the  Welsh 
horded,  and  sent  him  to  help  the  Duchess  Matilda  in  her  government ' 
(Christmas,  lof  o).  Of  revolts  in  the  Duchy  itself  we  hear  nothing  at  this 
time,  but  the  commotions  which  were  soon  to  arise  on  the  side  of  Maine, 
Anjou,  and  Britanny  may  have  already  begun  to  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore them.  If  so,  the  Earl  of  Hereford  can  hardly  have  fulfilled  the  special 
errand  on  which  he  was  sent  For  he  at  once  turned  his  thoughts 
and  his  energies  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Duchy.  A  dispute  was 
there  raging  in  which  the  personal  feelings  of  Matilda  were  doubtless 
deeply  engaged,  but  in  which  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  interests 
either  of  England  or  of  Normandy  were  directly  touched.  Baldwin, 
the  mighty  Marquess  of  Flanders,  whose  name  we  have  so  often  come 
across  in  our  history,  died  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  his 
Norman  son-in-law  had  received  the  Crown  of  England.'    He  was 

'  See  Giraldns  CambrensU,  Exp.  Hib.  the  fifth  year  of  William  begins  December 

^  33-35;  ^ol.   V.  pp.  378-283,  cd.  Di-  15,  1070,  his  stay  must  have  been  very 

mo^.  short.     The  order  was  probably  given  in 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5a6  C.    "  Anno  quinto  regni  the  Midwinter  Gemot. 
m  Gaillelmus   Rex  GoiUelmum  Osbemi        '  Ann.  EInonenses,  1067  (PertE,  y.  13). 

filium  misit  io  Normaaniam,  ut  cum  Ma-  "  Kal.  Sept.  obiit  Balduinus  Comes.     lo- 

thilde  ReginA  tueretor  provindam."    As  siiUb  sepelitur.**    It  is  hard  to  believe  the 
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succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons,  another  Baldwin  (1067-107 1).  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  rulers  of  Flanders  never  to  divide  their  dominions 
among  their  children.  One  son,  at  the  father's  choice,  succeeded  to 
the  whole  of  his  dominions,  while  the  others  might,  if  they  choose, 
win  settlements  for  themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  Wikings  of  the 
further  North.*  Either  in  conformity  with  this  custom  or  because  he 
had  personally  drawn  on  himself  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  another 
son  of  Baldwin,  Robert,  had  left  his  country  to  seek  for  an  establish- 
ment in  foreign  lands.'  He  then  went,  like  Harold  Hardrada,  through 
various  adventures  in  Southern  Europe.  The  strangest  tale  of  all  is 
that  which  tells  how  the  Warangian  guards  at  Constantinople  offered 
him  the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  how  the  reigning  Emperor,  by 
putting  guards  along  the  rivers  which  gave  access  to  his  dominions, 
hindered  the  design.^  Thus  baffled  in  the  East,  Robert  betook  him- 
self to  lands  nearer  his  native  Flanders.  Either  by  force  or  by 
persuasion  he  established  himself  (1063)  in  Friesland,  a  name  which, 
in  the  geography  of  the  time,  takes  in  Holland  and  Zeeland.  There 
he  married  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  Count  Florence,  and  became  the 
guardian  of  her  son  the  young  Count,  a  bearer  of  that  noble  Gothic 
name  which  in  the  Low  Countries  was  gradually  cut  short  from  Theo- 
doric  into  Dirk.*  From  his  settlement  in  this  country  he  obtained — 
some  say  through  the  contempt  of  his  father — the  surname  of  Robert 
the  Frisian."  On  the  death  of  the  elder  Baldwin  one  version  makes  a 
war  at  once  arise  between  the  two  brothers.  The  new  Count  of 
Flanders,  Baldwin  the  Sixth,  is  said  to  have  attacked  Robert  without 

statemcDt  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (▼.  primogenitus  jamdudum  patrem  ofTcndcnt, 

403)  that  William  paid  a  yearly  pension  a  quo  repulsus  et  ejectns  ad   Florentiom 

of  three  hundred  marks  to  his  father-in-law  Ducem  Fresionum,  patris  sui  hostem,  seces- 

and  his  successor ;  "  His  ille  illustres  crebro  serat." 

retributiones  refiiderat,  omnibus,  ut  ferunt,         '  After    some    unlucky    adventures    in 

annis  trecentas  argenti  marcas  pro  Hde  et  Gallicia  and  elsewhere,  Lambert  adds  this 

affinitate  socero  annumerans.     Ea  munifi-  alleged  piece  of  Byzantine  history,  which 

centia,  in  filio   Baldewino  non  imminuta,  it  is  still  harder  to  verify  than  the  exploits 

hsBsit  in  Roberti  Frisonis  malitia."  of  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Lambert  (i 071,  p.  85  of  the  smaller         *  Orderic  (526  D)  makes  him  marry  the 

Pertz)  describes  the  custom  at  length,  in-  daughter   of  Florence.     Bat   William   of 

eluding   the   rule  "ut  unus  filiorum,  qui  Malmesbury    (iii.    356)   more   accurately 

patri  potissimum  placuisset,  nonun  patris  says,  **patre  superstite  Comitissam  Fnsiat 

acciperei**     He  adds,  "  Hoc  scilicet  fiebat,  uxorem  nactus,  Frisonis  cognomen  accepit.** 

ne,  in  plures  divis&  provincid,  claritas  illius  See  Ubbo  Emmius,  Rer.  Fris.  Hist.  (Ludg. 

familiflB   per  inopiam  rei  familiaris  obso-  Bat.  16 16),  94  ;   Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 

leret."  iii.  5.  198.     Lambert  seems  to  stand  alone 

^  Lambert  (86)  makes  Baldwin  appoint  in  making  his  settlement  the  result  of  a 

his  son  of  the  same  name  as  his  heir,  and  war. 

send   Robert  forth  on  his  travels ;    "  Ille        '  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.    "  Fbndrensis  Dux  ve- 

patri  adquiescens,  assumptA  secum  multi-  hementer  iratns  infremuit,  Fresionem  eum 

tudine,   qua    regio    praegravari    videbatur,  prse  ir&  cognominavit,  et  euro  omnino  ex* 

navem  ascendit."     But   Orderic  (526  C)  torrem     denuntians,    Amulfum    jari»    sui 

gives  the  story  another  turn ;  '*  Rodbertus  hseredem  constituit." 
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provocation  in  his  Frisian  dominions,  and  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  him.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Baldwin  died 
after  a  short  reign,  leaving  his  son  Arnulf  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Richildis  of  Hennegau,  now  for  the  second  time  a  widow." 
This  was  in  truth  the  age  of  the  ascendancy  of  widows.  To  a  long 
list  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands,'  this  story  enables  us  to  add 
the  names  of  Gertrude  and  Richildis.  But  the  Countess-Regent  of 
Flanders  soon  set  the  whole  country  against  her  by  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  her  short  regency.*  Robert  the  Frisian  presently  invaded 
Flanders,  but  he  invaded  it  at  the  request  of  a  powerful  party  in  the 
country,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  misgovemment  of  the  Countess, 
and  who  abjured  all  allegiance  to  her  and  her  sons.'  In  this  strait, 
Richildis  sought  for  political  and  military  help  at  the  hands  of  the  two 
over-lords  of  the  great  Marchland,  King  Philip  at  Paris  and  King 
Henry  at  Liittich.*  Herself,  and  seemingly  a  sort  of  crown-matri- 
monial over  Flanders  and  Hennegau,  she  oflfered  to  the  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Regent  of  Normandy,  already  named  by  her  husband 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  children."'  William  Fitz-Osbern  felt  his 
heart  Undled  at  the  prospect  of  promotion  to  princely  rank  and  of 
warfare  of  a  more  brilliant  kind  than  an  Earl  of  Hereford  could  wage 
at  the  expense  of  his  British  neighbours.  And,  mature  widower  as  he 
must  have  been,  we  have  hints  that  Richildis  herself,  as  well  as  her 
possessions,  had  charms  for  him/  and  that  he  went  forth  as  a  true 

^  Lambert  tells  the  story  of  this  war  at  Comes  dicebatur,  abjoraot.*'  He  adds  how- 
great  length,  and  gives  a  graphic  tale  how  ever,  *'  Nee  vero  defuere  qui  pupilli  partes 
the  troops  of  Baldwin  were  defeated,  and  fulcirent ;  ita  multis  diebus  Flandria  in- 
bow  he  himself  died  like  Hasdrubal.  But  testinis  dissensionibus  conturbata."  Lam- 
neither  William  of  Malmesbury,  nor  Orde-  bert  aud  Orderic  record  the  invasion  but 
ric,  nor  Stgebert  (Pertz,  vi.  362)  gives  any  not  the  invitation. 

bint  of  Baldwin  dying  in  battle,  or  of  there  '  Orderic  (536  D)  mentions  only  the 

being  any  war  between  him  and  Robert  at  intervention  of  Philip,  but  Lambert  (88) 

all.    See  also  Ubbo,  p.  95;    Oudegherst,  distinctly  speaks  of  an  application  to  Henry ; 

Chrooique  de  Flandres,  89  b ;  Art  de  V^ri-  "  Filius    E^Iduwini  .  .  .  assumpta    matre 

fier  les  Dates,  iii.  5.  ttt&,  ad  Regem  Teutoaicorum  Heinricum 

'  On  Ridiildis,  see  Appendix  FP.  Leodii  .  .  .  venit,  opemque  ejus  adversus 

'  Emma,    Matilda,  the  two   Ealdgyths  patrui  violentiam  supplez  imploravit."  But 

(the  wife  of  Eadmund  Ironside  and  the  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Mons  as  if  it  had 

wife  of  Harold),  Agnes  of  Poitiers,   and  been  the  dowry  of  Richildis  from  her  first 

Anne  of  Russia.  husband,  instead  of  her  inheritance  from 

*  See  Ubbo,  95 ;  Oudegherst,  93  6  ;  Art  her  father, 

de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  5,  and  Appendix  ^  Will.    Malm,    iii.    356.      **  Libens   id 

FF.  munus  suscepit  Willelmus,  ut,  foederatis  cum 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  356)  says  Richilde  nuptiis,  altius  nomen  sibi  pararet.*' 

distinctly,   *'  lUa    femineo    fastu    ampliora  '  lb.     **  Totus     in     amorem    mnlieris 

sem  spirans  novaque  a  provincialibus  trt-  concesserat."      Thierry    (ii.    59)    makes 

bnta  exigens,  in  perfidiam  illos  excitavit ;  wonderfully    short    work     of    the   Coun- 

misso  quippe  propter  Robertum  Frisonem  tess    Richildis    and     the    revolutions     of 

nantio  ut  supplicantis  patriae  habenas  acci-  Flanders ;    "  Guillaume     fils    d'Osbert,    le 

peret,  omnem  fidelitatem  Amulfo,  qui  jam  premier  des  seigneurs  normands,  p^t  de 
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knight-errant  to  wage  war  for  his  lady.  He  set  forth  with  a  light 
heart,  looking  on  the  conquest  or  defence  of  Flanders  as  a  mere 
knightly  sport  At  the  head  of  ten  knights  only  he  joined  the  force 
which  Philip  was  making  ready  for  the  defence  of  his  cousin.^  We 
know  not  whether  we  are  to  count  among  them  an  adventurer  of 
equal  birth  and  rank  with  Earl  William  himself,  over  whose  descent 
and  actions  a  thick  veil  seems  to  be  purposely  thrown  by  all  con- 
temporary chroniclers.  But  it  is  certain  that  Gerbod,  Earl  of  Chester, 
the  son  of  Queen  Matilda,  invited  by  those  among  his  countrjonen 
whom  he  had  left  as  his  representatives  in  his  office  of  Advocate  of 
Saint  Bertin,  obtained  William's  leave  to  take  a  part  in  the  Flemish 
war.*  The  French  army,  strengthened  by  the  small  Norman  contingent, 
entered  Flanders.  Earl  William  went  carelessly  about  from  castle  to 
castle,  till  Robert,  who  had  better  learned  the  lesson  never  to  despise 
an  enemy,  found  an  opportunity  for  a  sudden  and  decisive  attack. 
In  the  battle  of  Cassel  (February  20,  107 1  ?)  the  French  army  was 
utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  King  Philip  fled ;  the  Earl  of 
Chester  was  taken  captive  and  endured  a  long  imprisonment ;  the 
young  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  were  slain.' 

After  this  decisive  defeat,  the  King  of  the  French  was  glad  to  patch 
up  a  peace  with  the  conqueror  and  to  recognize  his  daim  to  the 
County  of  Flanders.'*    Meanwhile  a  German  army  was  actually  on 

mort  violftnte  en  Flandre,  ok,  pour  ramonr  rainko  Septuagesimae  x.  Kal.  Martii,"  that 

d'une  femme,  il  s*4tait  engag^  dans  des  in-  is  in  1071,  when  Easter  fell  on  April  24. 

trifues  politiques.*'  The  short  Chronicon  Lyrease,  the  aanak 

*^  Ord.  Vit.  536  D.     **Ille  cum  decern  of  William's  own  foundation  (Bouqoet,  xii. 

solummodo  militibus  Regem  adiit,  et  cum  776),  places  it  on  Septuagesima  Sanday, 

«o  alacriter,  quad  ad  ludum,  in  Flaadriam  107a.     Both  our  Chroniclers  record  the 

accessit.*'  hct,  Worcester  under  1071,  Peterborough 

'  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  time  referred  under  1070 ;  •"  Aad  Baldewine  Borl  for5- 

to  by  Orderic  (53a  A)  when  he  says  that  ferde,  and  his  sunu  Arnulf  feng  to  rice,  and 

Oerbod,  "  legatione  coactus  suoram  qaos  ia  Willelm  Eorl  sceolde  ben  his  gekeaU,  and 

Flandri&  dimiserat,  et  quibus  hereditarimm  Franca  Cyng  eac;  and  com  j^a  Rodbriht 

lionorem  suum  commiserat,  eundi  citoque  Eorl  and  ofsloh  his  mseg  Amulf,  and  ^Kioe 

redeundi  Ucentiam  a  Rege  acceperat."  The  Eorl  and  )>one  Cyng  aiiymda  and  his  men 

Hyde  writer  (396),  often  inaccurate  but  ofsloh  fela  )>usenda." 
always  independent,  seems  to  place  the  ex-         The  fate  of  Gerbod  romes  from  Orderic^ 

edition  of  Gerbod  after  the  suppression  of  533  A ;  "  Ibi  [in  Flandris]  adversft  illaquea- 

the   revolt  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk.     Afiter  tus  fortunft  in  manus  inimiconim  inciderat, 

recording   the   bride-ale    and    its    conse-  et  in  vinculis  coercitus  raundana^ne  fcli- 

quences,  he  adds,  "  Quo  tempore  Comes  citate  privatus,  LongK  miseriK  threnos  de> 

•Cistrensis    decessit  Gerbodo,  frater  Goih'  promere  didicerat.'*     The  Hyde  writer  is 

dradsB   Comitissx,   Flandriamque  veniens,  clearly  wrong  in  killing  him.     The  indus- 

jnimicorum  prsBventus  insidiis  miserabiliter  try  of  Mr.  Stapleton  has  found  oot  docn- 

periit."  ments  of  his  dated  long  afler,  and  which 

"  Ord.  Vit.  536  D  ;    Will.  Malm.  (iii.  show  that  he  was  in  the  end  recondled  to 

^56),  whose  account  is  highly  picturesque.  Robert  the  Frisian.     See   Archsological 

Lambert,  oddly  enough,  does  not  mention  Journal,  iii.  18,  19. 
the  battle  at  all.    Orderic  places  it  *<Do-        *  Ord.  Vit.  537  B.    ^Rodbertus  F^esio 
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the  march  to  help  the  young  Amuff.  King  Henry  had  bidden 
Theodwin  Bishop  of  Ltittich,^  and  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lotharingia, — 
son  of  the  Godfrey  of  whom  we  have  already  heard'  and  possessor 
of  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  husbands  of  the  Great 
Countess,' — to  march  with  the  forces  of  the  Lotharingian  Duchy 
to  the  support  of  Amulf.  Perhaps  they  tarried  on  the  way ;  at  all 
events  they  did  not  enter  Flanders  till  Amulf  was  de^d  and  till 
Robert  had  made  peace  with  Philip.  Neither  Duke  nor  Bishop  had 
a  mind  to  enter  on  a  war  with  France  with  his  own  resources,  and 
they  accordingly  went  back  without  striking  a  blow.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  William's  chiefest  and  earliest  friend.  His 
body  was  carried  off  and  borne  to  his  own  home  in  Normandy. 
Though  no  ecclesiastical  foundation  preserved  his  name  in  England," 
two  monasteries  had  arisen  at  his  bidding  on  his  Norman  estates. 
One  was  at  Lyra,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  where  his  wife  Adeliza 
was  aheady  buried ;  the  other  at  Cormeille,  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux, 
which  was  his  own  resting-place.'  The  policy  of  William  divided 
his  inheritance.  In  rewarding  his  own  comrades,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  make  the  same  men  great  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  but  he  did 
not  wish  that  state  of  things  to  continue  beyond  the  first  generation. 
The  Norman  estates  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  passed  to  his  eldest  son 
William ;  the  Earldom  of  Hereford  and  ail  that  he  held  in  England 
was  granted  to  his  second  son  Roger,  by  whom,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  was  soon  lost  as  the  punishment  of  a  reckless  treason.'' 

The  effects  of  the  wild  enterprise  of  William  Fitz-Osbern  long 
survived  him.     His  intermeddling  in  Flemish  affairs  brought  about 

totam  sibi  Flandriam  tubegit  et  fere  xxx.  by  which  is  probably  meant  Carisbrooke 

umis  possedit,  amicitiamque  Philippi  Regit  (Doiiietday^  5  a,  53  h\  to  his  foundation 

Fnnconim    facile  promerait."    So   Will,  at   Lyra.      Carisbrooke  before  long   (see 

Malm.  iii.  257.  Monasticon,   vii.    1 090- 1 091)   became    a 

^  Lambert,  1 07 1.  cell  to  Lyra,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was, 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  strictly  speaking,  a  foundation  of  William 

'  He  was  "prsestantis  animi  adolescens,  Fits-Osbem. 
Kd  gibbosas."     Lambert,  1069.  *  See  Orderic,  527  A.  On  L3rra,  founded 

'  Lambert,  107 1,  p.  88.  There  is  some-  about  1045,  and  the  legend  of  its  found- 
thing  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  his  whole  ation,  see  Neustria  Pia,  534.  On  Cor- 
stonr;  still  it  at  least  hinders  us  from  ac-  metlle,  see  p.  595.  Emma,  the  daughter 
cepdng  Orderic's  statement  (526  D)  that  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  heroine  of  the 
tlie  Imperial  troops  actually  fought  on  famous  bride-ale,  is  also  spoken  of  as  its 
Robert's  side  in  the  battle  of  Cassel ;  **  Rod-  foundress. 

bcrtus  Fresio  ezercitum  Henrici  Imptratoris        ^  See  Ord.  Vit.  527  A ;  Will.  Malm.  iii. 

coods  suis  sociavit."  355.     Orderic  enlarges  on  the  grief  of  the 

^  I  need  hardly  except  the  small  and  Normans  at  William's  death ;   *'  Norman- 

doobtiul  case  of  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke  nocum  maximum  strenuitate  baronem  valde 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Carisbrooke  is  not  omnes   planxerunt   qui   largitates   ejus   et 

mentioned  by  that  name  in  Domesday,  but  facetias  atque  mirandas  probitates  nove- 

Wflliam  Fitz-Osbem  gave  several  churches  runt.** 
in  the  island,  and  among  them  Bowcomb, 
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a  state  of  hostility  between  Normandy  and  the  country  which,  ever 
since  William's  marriage,  had  been  its  closest  ally.    Robert  the  Frisian 
reigned  for  many  years  in  Flanders,  and  he  remained  the  firm  ally  of 
Philip  of  France  and  the  enemy  of  William  of  Normandy.     We  hear 
of  constant  warfare  between  the  two  countries,  but  no  details  are 
given,  except  that  William  found  it  his  interest  to  support  Baldwin  of 
Hennegau,  the  brother  of  the  slain  Count  Amulf,  in  a  series  of 
attacks  on  his  uncle  in  Flanders.^     Later  in  William's  reign  we  shall 
find  Flanders  and  Denmark  in  enmity  against  him.*    For  the  present 
we  are  tempted  to  ask,  whether  this  warfare  of  William  in  the  March- 
land  of  Gaul  and  Germany  had  anything  to  do  with  a  strange  and 
isolated  report  which  meets  us  in  the  German  history  of  the  time. 
Three  years  after  the  death  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  (May,  1074), 
King  Henry  was  setting  forth  on  an  expedition  against  the  Hun- 
garians, and  had  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as  Regensburg.     He 
was  there  met  by  the  news  that  the  Archbishop  of  Koln,  the  famous 
Hanno,  had  invited  William  the  Bastard,  King  of  the  English,  to 
invade  the  Eastern  realm,  and  that  he  was  already  on  his  march  with 
a  vast  army  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  seat  at  Aachen.'     The 
news  was  thought  serious  enough  to  call  the  King  away  from  his 
Htmgarian  expedition.      Hanno  was  with  some  difficulty  admitted 
to  clear  himself  by  oath,  and  was  again  received  into  the  King's 
friendship.     If  Hanno  was  to  be  believed,  nothing  had  ever  passed 
between  him  and  William ;  yet,  even  after  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Archbishop,  Henry  deemed  the  danger  from  England  or  Normandy 
so  formidable  that  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Aachen,  and  devoted 
himself  to  strengthening  the  defences  of  that  quarter  of  the  Kingdom 
against  the  expected  barbaric  invasion.* 

Such  is  the  story  of  William's  relations  with  Germany,  as  told  by 
the  contemporary  chronicler  whom  no  incompetent  judge  has  placed 

*  Orel.  Vit.  527  B.     "Porro  inter  Nor-  cognomento  Bostar^   Rex   Ang^omm,  ab 

mannos   et   Flandritas    recidiva    dissensio  ArchiepiscopoCoIoniensi  vana  pollicitatione 

prodiit,  et  propter  necem  fratris  Reginae  illectus,  cum  magno  exercitu  adrentarety 

aliorunique  affinium  et  maxime  pro  casu  regni  sedem  Aquisgrani  occupare  paratos.** 
Guillelmi  Comitis  diu  perdura?it."  William         *  The  whole  story  in  Lambert  is  most 

of  Malmesbory,  (iii.  ■257)  more  distinctly  curious.     The  parts  which  most  concern 

marks  the  action  of  Baldwin ;  "  Robertus  us  are  where  Hanno  (p.  159)  protesu  "  se 

nihil  quod  deploraret  suo  tempore  vidit;  non  ita  rationis  expertem  vel  communis 

licet  Baldwinus  frater  Amulfi,  qui  in  Ha-  commodi  negligentem  esse  ut  in  oltionem 

noe&  provinci&  et  castello  Valentianis  co-  privatflB  injurise  patriam  suam  harharis  pro- 

mitatum  habuit,   Regis  Willelmi  auxilio  dere  velit/*  and  where  we  read,  a  little  way 

plures  assultus  faceret.  on  (p.  161),  how  Henry  **hoc  mode  re- 

'  See   Chron.    Petrib    1085.      I    shall  conciliatus  Archiepiscopo,  Aquasgrani  per- 

speak  of  this  in  the  next  Chapter.  rexit,  et  adversus  ea,  quae  de  iiniptione 

'  This  is  the  passage  of  Lambert  (1074,  harharorum   fama   vulgaverat   earn   regni 

P*   159)  referred  to  in   vol.   ii.  p.  410;  partem,   quantum    potent,   commnnivit.** 

*'  Quum  Ratisponam  venisset  [Rex  Hein-  As  barbants  literally  translates  w&lscb,  we 

ileus],  insequuta  est  eum  legatio  familia-  may  hope  that  William's  Norman  subjects 

rinm  ejus  nuntiantium  quod  Willehelmus  are  meant. 
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at  the  head  of  all  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages.^  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  amount  of  truth  there  might  have  been  in  the  rumour.  While 
William  was  warring  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  Hanno  may  have  tried  to  win  his  help  for  some  of  his  own 
ambitious  schemes.  But  we  can  hardly  think  that  William,  with 
England  and  Normandy  on  his  hands,  really  dreamed  of  repeating  in 
the  elder  minster  of  the  Great  Charles  the  same  crowning  rite  which 
be  had  already  received  in  the  minster  of  Eadward.  And  it  will  be 
well  to  compare  this  version  of  the  tale  with  that  which  is  given  by 
the  Saxon  enemy — perhaps  calumniator — of  Henry.  In  this  picture 
the  King,  in  his  despair  and  wrath  against  the  Saxons,  seeks  for  allies 
in  every  quarter.  Besides  nearer  neighbours,  he  craves  help  of 
Swegen  of  Denmark,*  of  his  own  uncle  Duke  William  of  Aquitaine,' 
and  of  the  potentate  to  whom  the  German  writer,  loyal  to  his  country, 
if  not  to  its  King,  will  give  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Ruler  of  Latin 
France.*  But  he  also  prays  William  King  of  the  English  to  come  to 
his  help^  promising  that  he  will  give  him  the  like  help  back  again, 
should  he  ever  need  it.*  William  is  made  to  answer  that  he  had  won 
his  realm  of  England  by  force,  and  that  he  fears  lest,  if  he  ever  set 
foot  out  of  it,  he  might  never  find  his  way  back  into  it  again.'  The 
actual  terms  of  the  answer  are  impossible,  as  William  was  actually 
beyond  the  sea,  in  his  native  Duchy,  at  the  time  when  Henry's  appli- 
cation is  said  to  have  been  made.  Yet  the  general  sentiment  is  one 
more  in  character  with  the  genius  of  the  Conqueror  than  dreams  of 
winning  for  himself  the  Crown  of  the  Caesars,  a  crown  which  assuredly 
no  cousin  had  ever  bequeathed  to  him. 

Our  speculations  as  to  this  curious  and  isolated  piece  of  history,  of 
which  none  of  our  Norman  and  English  authorities  make  any  mention, 
have  carried  us  on  some  years  beyond  the  proper  stage  of  our  nar- 
rative. It  appears  that  the  state  of  things  in  Normandy  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  called  William  beyond  sea  in  the  former  part 

*  Milman,  iii.  168.  spondit,  ut  nullo  ingenio  per  tantam  forti- 

*  Bnino,  Bell.  Sax.  36.  "  Regem  Dano-  tudinem  cum  exercitu  transire  potuisset." 
nun  promissionis  juramento  confirmatae  *  Bruno,  Bell.  Sax.  36.  *'  Philippum, 
commemorat,  seque  illi  daturum  cuncta  Lcuince  Francia  rectorem,  multis  poUici- 
qnae  sit  pollicitus  affirroat.**  I  do  not  tationibus  sollicitat  ut,  antiquae  memor 
know  whether  this  refers  to  any  promise  amicitisB,  sibi  quandocumque  vocatus  fuerit 
more  definite  than  Swegen's  vassalage  to  in  auxilium  venial.*' 

the  Empire ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  *  lb.     *•  WiUehalmum    gentis  Anglica 

'  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Henry,  was  the  Regem   hac  conditione  suum   vocavit  in 

sister  of  the  reigning  Duke  William,  other-  auxilium.  ut  ei  vicem  redderet  aequam,  si 

wise  called  Guy  and  Geoffrey  (see  vol.  ii.  se  umquam  haberet  necessarium." 
p.  419;    vol.  iii.  pp.  9a,  210).     He  is  made         *  lb.     "Ille  respondit  se  terram  illam 

by  Bruno  to  give  a  very  sensible  answer  to  bellorum   violentitk  pervasisse,  et  ideo,   si 

Henry's  petition   for  help ;    **  Ille   tantas  reliquerit  eam,  ne  posthac  recipiatur  in  e&, 

Francigenarum,  Nortmannorum,  vel  Aqui-  formidare." 
tanorum  virtutes  inter  se  et  ilium  esse  re- 
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of  the  year  of  his  Scottish  expedition  (1072).  What  he  did  in  a 
political  or  military  way  we  are  left  to  guess  from  the  vague  description 
that  the  lovers  of  peace  rejoiced  at  his  coming,  while  the  sons  of 
discord  and  those  whose  evil  consciences  accused  them  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  the  avenger.*  Peace,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  bore 
in  those  days,  was  the  great  object  of  William's  government ;  but 
peace  meant  one  thing  in  Normandy  and  another  in  England.  Queen 
Matilda  too  was  deeply  moved  by  the  misfortunes  wluch  had  fallen 
on  her  house  and  country,  so  that  the  presence  of  William  at  Rouen 
was  called  for  on  domestic  as  well  as  on  political  grounds.'  But  we 
hear  nothing  in  detail  except  of  his  holding  certain  Assemblies,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  and,  as  usual,  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  Convo- 
cation are  preserved  at  far  greater  length  than  those  of  the  temporal 
Parliament.  Of  the  latter  we  only  hear  that  William  gathered  to- 
gether the  great  men  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and  exhorted  them  to 
the  practice  of  peace  and  righteousness.'  But  of  the  Synod  of  Rouen, 
held  this  year  by  Archbishop  John,  we  have  the  acts  at  length,  and  it 
is  worth  notice  that  the  non-resident  Bishop  of  Bayeux  left  the  cares 
of  his  Kentish  Earhdom  to  take  sweet  counsel  with  his  spiritual 
brethren  in  Normandy.*  The  Prelates  also,  as  well  as  the  lay  nobles, 
received  abundance  of  good  advice  from  the  careful  nursing-father  of 
the  Norman  Church.*  They  presently  went  on  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  their  sovereign  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  minute  and 
strict  ecclesiastical  canons.  As  might  be  looked  fbr  under  the  primacy 
of  John  of  Ivry,  the  most  rigid  laws  were  enacted  against  all  marriage 
and  concubinage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,*  without  any  of  that 
relaxation  of  strict  discipline  which  the  milder  wisdom  of  Lanfranc 
found  needful  in  England  a  few  years  later.''    Still  we  db  not  hear 

^  Ord.  Vit  527  B.     "Audito  undiqiie  Geofirey  to  leave  England  all  at  once 
Regis  adventv,  pacis  amatores  laetati  sunt,        '  lb.  527  B.     "Episcopos  et  ecclesiasti- 

sed  filii  dtscordiflB  et  foedi  scekribus  ex  con-  cos  viros  admonnit  ut  b«o*  viverent,  nt 

tcientift  nequam  adveniente  ultore  contre-  legem  Dei  jugiter  revolyerent,  ot  Ecclesic 

rauenint."    MTiUiam  was  at  Ely  in  October  Dei  communiter  consulerent,  nt  subditonim 

107 1  (see  above,  p.  325);  he  set  out  for  mores  secundum  scita  canonum  cocrige- 

Scotland  in   September   1073.     We  hear  rent,  et  omoes  caute  regerent.** 
nothing  of  him  in  Britain  between  those         *  lb.     528     C.        "  De     sacerdotibsu 

two  points,  so  we  have  the  first  half  of  et  Levitis  et   subdiaconibus  qui   feminas 

107  a  for  these  Norman  afikirs.  sibi   usurpaverunt.  Concilium  Luzoviense 

'  lb.  A.  observetur,  ne  ecclesias  per  se  neque  per 

'  lb.  B.      "  Csnomannensium  et  Nor^  suffraganeos  regant,  nee  aliquid  de  beneficiis 

mannorum  majorcs  congregavit,  et  omnes  habeant."     The  Archdeacons  are  strictly 

ad  pacem  et  justitiam  tenendam  regali  hor-  to  carry  out  the  canon.    It  is  plain  that  no 

tatu  conoboravit.'^  •  distinction  is  made  between  the  collegiate 

*  lb.  C,  529  B.    The  Bishops  Hugh  of  and  the  parochial  clergy.     The  Council  of 
Lisieux,  Robert  of  Seez,  Michael  of  Av^  Lisieux  referred  to  19  said  (Bessin,  61)  to  be 
ranches,  and  Gilbert  of  Evreux  were  also  that  of  1055,  in  which  Malger  was  de- 
present,  besides  various  Abbots.     GeoBrey  posed  (see  vol.  iii..  p.  64). 
of  Coutances  is  not  mentioned.     It  might         '  See  above,  p.  28S. 
not  have  been  safe  for  William,  Odo,  and 
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that  any  inquiry  was  made  into  the  parentage  of  that  other  John,  who, 
if  not  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  at  all  events  the  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent^  There  are  other  provisions  touching  marriages 
among  the  laity ,^  and  about  various  minute  ecclesiastical  points.  But 
it  is  worth  notice  that  the  Norman  Church  found  it  needful  to  put  on 
record  a  profession  of  its  orthodoxy  in  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
the  £uth,'  and  it  passed  one  canon,  the  observance  of  which  might  be 
useful,  however  difficult,  in  any  age,  namely,  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed Deans.^  Such  were  the  results  of  the  archiepiscopal  vigour 
of  the  Primate  John.  Whether  it  was  in  this  synod  that  his  zeal  pro- 
voked the  party  of  laxity  to  put  him  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  the 
protomartyr  we  are  not  (^stinctly  told.^ 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  was  devoted  by  William  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  afid  Northumberland,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  he 
had  again  to  cross  the  sea  to  stop  the  revolt  of  that  noble  city  and 
county  which,  next  to  England  itself,  was  his  most  precious  conquest. 
Since  the  capture  of  Mayenne  ten  years  eailier*  we  have  heard  little  of 
Le  Mans  or  of  Maine.  We  have  indeed  heard  of  the  zeal  of  Bishop 
Vulgrin  in  promoting  the  expedition  against  England,^  and  we  have 
seen  a  knight  of  Maine  show  but  doubtful  loyalty  to  the  Conqueror  in 
the  crisis  of  the  great  battle.^  Vulgrin  had  now  been  dead  four  years. 
His  successor  Arnold  (1069- 1085)  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  a  native 
of  the  land  of  Avranches,  but  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  Ceno* 
mannian  diocese,  and  who  had  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  under 
Vulgrin  and  under  his  predecessor  Gervase.'     On  the  death  of  Vul- 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  138.   Possibly  Odo  drew  *  Ord.  Vit.  518  C.    "  Oportct  etiam  ut 

the  same  distinction  between  bis  ecclcsias>  tales  Decani  eligantur,  qai  sciant  subditot 

tical  and    temporal  functions  wbicb  was  redarguere  et  emendare,  quomm  vita  non 

drawn  by  Archbishop  Robert  of  Rouen  ;  sit  infamis,  sed  merito  preferatur  subditis.*' 

see  ToL  ii.  p.  1 18.     At  all  events  William  I  presume  that  this  takes  in  both  urban 

afterwards  knew  how  to  draw  it  for  him.  and  rural  Deans. 

'  No   one   wai    to  marry  within   the  '  See  above,  p.  64. 

seventh  degree  of  kbdred ;  people  were  to  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 

marry  £utiog  ;  a  man  whose  wife  entered  ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 

religion  could  not  marry  during  her  life-  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

tine  (compaie  the  story  of  Hcreward) ;  *  See  his  Life  in  MabUlon,  Vetera  Ana- 

and  there  is  a  cocious  provision  (Ord.  Vit.  lecta,  31a*.     He  was  brought  up  by  his 

528  D) ;    **  Ne   aliquis   qui,    vivente  suA  unde  Robert,  "  grammaticus  sapiens  ac  re- 

Qxore,  de  adulterio  caUmniatus  £tterit,'po8t  ligicsus,*'  and  who  had  been  diligent  *'sa- 

mortem  illios  umquam  de  qui  caluroniatus  crorum  librorum  instructione  seu  dirutarum 

fait  aocipiaL    MuHa  enim  mala  inde  evene-  ecclesiarum  restauratlone."     On  his  death 

runt,  namfiurimi  d€  eaussa  kac  suas  intef"  his  nephew  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  *'et 

futnaU.**     Did  Archbishop  John  look  for-  scholarum  regimen  .  .  .  prudentissime  gu- 

vard  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century  ?  bernavit."     I  take  the  office  to  have  been 

'  They  profess  (Ord.  Vit.  537  C)  their  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  church.    Com- 

faith  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  accord-  pare  the  father   and   son  who  held   the 

ing  to  the  First  Four  General  Councils.  same  post  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

VOL.  IV.  B  b 
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grin  he  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  succeed  him.*  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  King  of  the  EngMsh,  who  was  now 
Count  of  the  Cenomannians,  or  of  the  more  legal  rights  of  the  King 
of  the  French.*  The  only  opposition  to  Arnold's  appointment  came 
from  some  of  his  own  flock,  who  brought  the  san>e  objection  against 
him  which  was  brought  against  Thomas  of  York,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  priest.  But  on  an  appeal  to  Rome  the  objection  was  set  aside  by 
Pope  Alexander  ;^  Arnold  was  consecrated  Bishop,  and  largely  devoted 
himself  to  the  great  work  of  building  Saint  Julian's  minster.*  But 
more  anxious  secular  cares  soon  pressed  upon  him.  A  Norman  by 
birth,  he  was  a  loyal  subject  of  William,  and,  soon  after  his  election 
to  the  episcopate,  the  Ceiiomannian  city  and  the  whole  Cenomannian 
land  began  to  revolt  against  William's  authority. 

The  beginning  of  mischief  is  by  Norman  writers  attributed  to  the 
reigning  Count  of  Anjou.  This  was  the  famous  Pulk  Rechin  (1066- 
1109),  one  of  the  nephews  and  successors  of  Geoffrey  Martel,*  who 
had,  in  the  very  year  iti  which  William  canie  into  England,  overcome 
and  imprisoned  his  brother  Geoffrey  the  Bearded.®  Fulk,  we  are  told, 
mourned  at  seeing  Maine,  in  the  hands  of  William,  altogether  cut  off 
from  Angevin  rule  and  Angevin  influence.'  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  party  in  the  Cenomannian  state  as  yet  cast  its  eyes  towards 
Anjou  in  search  of  a  ruler  or  a  deliverer.  The  thoughts  of  the  men 
of  Maine  went  back  to  the  line  of  their  ancient  princes.  The  male 
line  of  Herbert  Wake-dog  wa?  extinct ;  no  fruit  had  come  of  the 
empty  betrothal  of  Robert  and  Margaret ;  *  but  sons  of  the  other 
daughters  of  Hugh,  the  other  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert,  were 
still  to  be  found  both  at  their  own  gates  and  m  distant  lands.*  The 
more  distant  and  more  powerful  deliverer  was  first  appealed  to ;  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  La  Flfeche  were  put  aside  till  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the*  patriots  of  Maine,  chiefs  and  people  alike,  sought  their 
defender  against  the  Norman  yoke  in  Hugh  the  son  of  Gersendis  and 

*  Vet.  An.  313*.     **Cfenii  «t  populus  would  also  seem  to  narrow  the  choice  of 

Cenomannensis  ipsum  in  Episcopum  elege*  the  electors   of  the  Cenomannian  Bishop 

runt."  to    the    members    of  the    CeDomaxmian 

■  See  vol.  ill.  p.  130.     The  ri^t  of  j|d-  chapter, 

▼owson  had  clearly  reverted  to  the  King  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  137.     He  fi      1  d  the 

after  the  death  of  Geoffrey.  choir  and  laid  the  fovndatioos  of  the  tran- 

•Vet.   An.    313*.     "Papa    apostolic^  septs  with  their  towers, 

auctoritate    rescripsit,    quod   videlictt    in  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  12 1. 

Cbrtsto  spiritualiter  renaio  generaUo  car^  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  aio. 

nalis  nihil  posset  officert^  quominus  ad  sa-  '  Ord.  Vit.  53a  C.     T  ere  is  a  strange 

cerdotium  promoveri  deberet,  si  nullus  eo  silence  on  Cenomannian  afl^irs  at  this  time 

melior  in   ecclesi&   ill&  poterat   reperiri.**  in  our  Angevin  authorities,  not  excepting 

This  answer  is  notable  on  two  grounds ;  Count  Fulk  himself, 

the  principle  on  which  it  goes  would  seem  *  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  135,  143. 

to  remove  all  the  disabilities  of  illegitimate  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  13a. 
birth  in  the  case  of  a  baptized  man,  and  it 
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the  Marquess  Azo.*  It  was  perhaps  the  rejection  of  his  more  obvious 
claim  which  caused  John  of  La  Fl^che,  the  husband  of  the  third  sister 
Paula,  the  father  of  the  famous  Helias,  to  cleave  steadily  to  the  Nor- 
man side.^  A  few  among  the  Cenomannian  nobles  took  the  same 
course,'  but,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  County  revolted.  The  city  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  took  the  lead.  Soldiers,  citizens,  peasants, 
joined  in  one  patriotic  impulse.  The  castle  which  held  the  city  in 
bondage  was  stormed,*  and- in  the  joy  of  recovered  fteedom  a  terrible 
vengeance  was  taken  on  the  Normans.  Humfrey,  the  King's  Senes- 
chal, was  killed  in  the  storm. of  the  castle;  of  the  other  Normans  some 
shared  his  fate,  others  were  put  in  bonds  or  driven  out  of  the  land." 

The  city  had,  in  the  days  of  William's  conquest,  been  well  nigh  the 
last  part  of  the  province  to  be  subdued ;  it  was  now  the  first  to  assert 
its  freedom.  But  presently  the  whole  country  rose.  The  Normans, 
looked  on  by  all  men  as  a  common  pest,  were  everywhere  attacked.* 
Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  the  man  who  had  been  the  last  to  submit  to 
Wifiiam  at  the  time  of  his  first  invasion,''  was  not.  Ukely  to  be  wanting 
at  such  a  time.  He  was  clearly  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  at 
its  present  stage.*  Among  the  few  who  were.,  faithful  to  William  was 
naturally  the  Norman  Bishop  Arnold.  As  soon  as  the  revolt  broke 
out,  he  at  once  left  the  city,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  his  sovereign  in 
England.'  We  may  be  led  to  think  that  it  was  from  Arnold  that 
William,  now  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  glory  in  his  island 
Empire,  first  heard  that  his  noblest  conquest  on  the  mainland  had 
fallen  away  from  him.  The  Bishop  was  received  with  all  honour,  but 
his  stay  in  England  was  not  long.  As  soon  as- he  was  gone,  the 
revohers  began  to  seize  and  plunder  all  the  episcopal  houses  and 
possessions.  It  was  an  act  of  courage,  and  one  which  must  have  been 
done  as  an  act  of  duty,  when  Arnold  alleged  the  spoiling  of  his  goods 
as  a  reason  for  returning  to  his  fiock,  and' obtained  the  King's  licence 
to  do  so.  He  went  back  laden  with  royal  gifts.*^  But  the  men  of 
Le  Mans  had  at  first  no  mind  again  to  receive  the  p>artizan  of  their 

^  Vet.  An.  314*.     "  Ceoomanoensiam  alia  munimina  [see  toI.  iii>p.  138]  viri- 

proceres  una  cum  popnlo  ab  ipsins  Regis  liter    armati   ambiunt,   et    Turgisum    de 

fidelitate  BQanitniter  defecerunt,  et  mittentes  Traceio  Ouillelmamqoe  de  Firmitate  ali- 

in  Italiam,  Athonem  qtttmdam  Marchisium  osque     Regis     manicipe«    expugnant    et 

com  uxore  et  filio,  qui  vocabatur  Hugo,  ejiciunt." 

inde  yenire  fccenint."     Orderic  makes  no         •  Vet.  An.  314* ;  Ord.  Vit.  0.  s. 
HMntion  of  the  application  to  Azo.  *  Ord.  Vit»  532  D.     **  Regio  tota  tnr- 

'  Ord.    Vit.    533   B.      "  Johannes    de  batvr,  et  ibidem  Normannica  vis  obfuscatur 

FIecchi&  potentissimus  Andegavorum  ...  ac  pene  ab  omnibus,  quau  generalis  iues, 

Normannis  adherebat.'^    On  th»  children  passim  impugnatur." 
of  John  and  Paula,  see  Orderic,  768  A.  ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

*  lb.  533  D.  »  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.    The  special  importance 

*  lb.  53a  C.   "  Seditiosi  cives  et  oppidani  of.  Geof&ey  will  be  shown  presently, 
coofiaes    gregariique    milites    in    exteros         *-Vet.  An.  314** 

unanime  consilium  ineimt,  arcem  nrbis  at         '^  lb. 

B  b  a 
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enemy  within  their  walls.  The  Bishop  was  for  a  while  driven  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Vincent  without  the  city,  till  his 
clergy  found  means  to  reconcile  him  with  the  citizens,  and  he  was 
again  allowed  to  fill  his  throne  in  Saint  Julian's.^ 

Meanwhile  the  first  revolution  was  accomplished.  The  Marquess 
Azo  had  listened  to  the  call  of  the  Cenomannian  nobles  and  people.  He 
appeared  in  the  land,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Gersendis,  the  daughter 
of  the  ancient  Counts,  and  by  their  son  Hugh,  who  was  called  to 
reign  over  the  province  from  which  William  had  been  driven.  For  a 
while  he  met  with  nothing  but  success.  But  little  resistance  was  made 
to  Azo's  claims,  and  that  little  was  overcome,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  gifts.'  But  the  Marquess  and  the  citizens  did  not  long  agree.  His 
money,  which  he  had  lavishly  spent,  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  there- 
fore began,  says  the  local  writer,  to  taste  the  fickleness  of  the  men 
of  Le  Mans,  who  gradually  fell  away  from  their  attachment  to  him.' 
Azo  accordingly  went  back  into  Italy,  leaving  Gersendis  and  her  son 
under  the  care  of  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne.*  The  choice  of  a  guardian 
proved  both  personally  and  politically  unlucky.  Geoffrey,  so  the 
scandal  of  the  time  said,  made  himself  too  acceptable  to  the  Mar- 
chioness in  the  absence  of  her  husband,^  and  it  is  still  more  certain 
that  he  showed  himself  quite  unfit  to  deal  with  a  high-spirited  people 
like  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans.  He  could  fight  manfully  for  his  own 
hand ;  he  could  loyally  discharge  a  vassal's  duty  to  his  lord ;  he  could 
strive — we  need  not  doubt,  with  an  honest  zeal — to  free  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  a  stranger ;  but  a  spirit  was  now  arising  which  struck 
straight  at  all  the  claims  and  all  the  prejudices  of  the  lords  and 
Prelates  of  those  days,  and,  when  tried  by  that  harder  test,  he  fell 
away. 

The  spirit  of  municipal  independence  had  never  quite  died  out  in 
the  Roman  municipalities  of  Gaul.  In  the  South  there  can  be  litde 
doubt  l^at  traditions  of  this  kind  were  never  extinct ;  and  even  in  the 
North  there  may  have  been  faindy  abiding  memories  of  the  days  when 
the  cities  of  the  Empire,  allies  or  colonies  of  the  one  ruling  common- 
wealth, knew  no  King  but  Csesar  and  no  master  but  the  Law.     The 

*  Vet.  An.  3i5».  "  Quutn cives  sui  odib  *  Vet.  An.  3I6».  "In  mann  Gftoindi 
Regis  AHgliei  nequaquam  eum  in  civitatem  de  Medoanft,  viri  nobilis  et  versuH  admo" 
paterentnr  intrare."  Compare  the  descrip»  dam  ingenii,  oxorem  cum  filio  dcrelio- 
tion  of  William  as  "  Angligena  Rex  "  in  qoens."  William  of  Poitiefs  (see  toI.  iii. 
Ord.  Vit.  655  D.  p.  140)  gives  QeofiVey  the  same  epithet. 

*  lb.  *'  Cunctft  regione  tam  vi  quam  '  The  local  writer  at  this  point  mf% 
muneribns  adquisiti."  scoffingly  that  Geoflfirey  was  "  hvjns  [Ger- 

^  lb.     "  Atho   Marchisius  ....  cognitft  sendis]  tutor  et   quasi  maritus  effectus,** 

levitate  Cenomannensium,  quum  jam,  de-  and  further  on   (285)  he  speaks  of  the 

ficiente  pecunift  quam  in  eis  initio  copFose  "  illicita  famtliaritas  quae  jam  inter  eoc  male 

erogaverat,  fidem  quoque  ipsorum  erga  se  succrererat.*'      It   should  be  remembered 

pariter  deficere  persensisset,  reversus  est  in  that  Gersendis  had  been  put  away  by  kec 

Italiam.'*  first  husband.     See  vol.  ui.  p.  13a. 
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rule  of  Caesar  and  of  his  lieutenants  may  have  been  oppressive ;  the 
Law  which  they  administered  may  have  been  harsh  and  extortionate ; 
still  the  rule  of  Rome  was  a  rule  of  Law,  and  the  subject  common- 
wealths of  the  Empire  still-  proudly  cherished  the  shadow  of  repub- 
lican freedom.  And,  if  the  traditions  of  civic  independence  thus 
lingered  within  the  Roman  towns,  the  traditions  of  a  more  equal, 
a  more  widely-spread,  form  of  freedom  lingered  also  beyond  their 
walls.  The  great  peasant  revolt  in  Normandy  shows  that  the  memory 
of  the  old  Teutonic  democracy,  which  lived  on  in  Schwyz  and  in 
Friesland,  had  not  wholly  died  away  even  within  the  bounds  of  Gaul.* 
These  twofold  nsemories  worked  together  within  the  next  century  or 
two  to  bring  about  that  great  birth  of  freedom  which  established  alike 
the  rural  democracies  of  Switzerland  and  the  Free  Imperial  Cities  of 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  dominions  of  the  French 
Ring  and  his  vassals  the  growth  of  civic  freedom  was  less  perfect. 
No  French  or  Norman  or  Aquitanian  city  ever  reached  the  full  rank 
of  an  independent  commonwealth ;  none  attained  that  measure  of 
freedom  which  Florence  and  Genoa  kept  for  so  many  ages,  which 
Bern  and  Ziirich  have  kept  to  our  own  day,  which  Massalia,  the  city 
which  had  once  braved  the  might  of  Caesar,  so  nobly  defended  against 
Charles  of  Anjou.*  But  even  in  France  and  its  vassal  states  the 
growth  of  municipal  life  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
next  age,*  and  the  French  towns,  under  the  name  of  Communes^  won 
for  themselves  a  degree  of  local  freedom  which  discerning  Kings 
found  it  their  wisdom  to  foster,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  overbearing 
power  of  the  territorial  nobility.  Than  the  name  of  Communes  no 
name  was  more  hateful  and  more  fearful  to  feudal  lords  and  feudal 
churchmen.*  And  we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  that  name 
was  first  heard  in  Northern  Gaul,  when  the  two  principles  of  munici- 
pality and  feudalism  met  as  enemies,  if  not  for  the  first  time  north 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  173.  pUce  Cambray  hat  in  a  work  bearing  that 

'  On  the  destruction  of  Massaltan  free-  title, 
dom,   see    the  Chronicle  of  William   of        *  The  words  of  Abbot  Wibert  of  Nogent 

Nangis,    1263;    D'Achery,  iii.    40.     But  in  his  Life  in  Bouquet,  zii.   350,  are  well 

Charles,  on  taking  the  city,  beheaded  a  known ;    "  Communio  autem,  novum  ac 

large  number  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  the  pessimum  nomen,  sic  se  habet,  ut  capite 

historian  applauds  an  act  done  **  secundum  censi  omne  solitum  servitutis  debitum  domi- 

rigorem  justitiae."     Neither  the  princes  nor  nis  semel  in  anno  solvant,  et,  si  quid  contra 

the  chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  centnry  had  jura  deliquerint,  pensione  legali  emendent ; 

sunk  so  low  as  this.  csterae  censuum  exactiones  quas  servis  io- 

'  This  whole  subject  may  be  studied  in  fligi   solent  omnimodis   vacent.     Hac  se 

Thieny's  History  of  the  Tur%  Stat,  a  far  redimendi  populus  occasione  susceptft,  max- 

more   trustworthy  work   than  the   more  imos   tot   avarorum   hiatibqs   obstruendis 

fuaoos  one  with  which  I  have  more  com-  argenti  aggeres  obdiderunt,  qui,  tanto  imbre 

monJy  to  do.     See  also  his  account  of  the  fuso,  screniores  redditi,  se  iidem  eis  super 

communes  of  Le  Mans  and  Cambray  in  isto  negotio  servatutos  sacramentis  prsbitis 

the  foarteenth  of  his  Leitres  sur  FHisloire  firmaverunt." 
de  France,     But  one  does  not  see  what 
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of  the  Alps,  at  aU  events  for  the  first  time  north  of  the  Loire.  On  the 
old  Cenomannian  height,  girded  by  the  walls  of  Constantine  and  by 
the  narrower  circuit  of  the  Old  Rome  * — ^in  the  city  whose  traditions 
had  canonized  the  impersonation  of  municipal  right  alongside  of  the 
patron  saint  of  its  ancient  Bishoprick — in  the  City  which  reverenced 
alike  the  name  of  Julian  and  the  name  of  Defensor ' — the  old  flame 
had  never  wholly  died  out,  and  it  may  well  have  been  kindled  into 
fresh  life  by  some  of  the  latest  visitors  from  southern  lands.  Azo, 
a  prince,  came  to  rule  as  a  prince  in  Maine  no  less  than  in  Liguria. 
But  the  men  who  came  in  his  train  could  tell  the  burghers  of  Le  Mans 
that  a  spirit  was  rising  in  their  own  land  which  was  soon  to  shake  the 
power  of  Marquesses  and  of  Emperors.'  What  was  tried  in  vain  at 
Exeter  was  tried  also  at  Le  Mans,  with  more  lasting,  but  still  only 
with  temporary,  success.  When  the  exactions  of  Gersendis  and 
Geoffrey  could  no  longer  be  borne,  the  burghers  left  off  putting  their 
trust  in  princes,  and  sought  for  means  which  should  put  it  beyond 
the  power,  either  of  their  present  masters  or  of  any  other,  to  bring 
them  again  under  the  yoke.*  The  local  historian,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  admiration  and  horror,  tells  us  how  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans 
made  a  'Commune,  how  they  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to 
maintain  their  new-bom  freedom,  and  how  they  constrained  the  nobles 
of  the  land,  with  Geoffrey  at  their  head,  to  share  unwillingly  in  the 
civic  oath."  We  seem  to  be  reading  the  history  of  an  Italian  Republic, 
not  the  history  of  a  city  within  any  part  of  the  dominionsof  William  the 
Norman.  The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  -us  of  the  crimes  by  which  the  new- 
bom  commonwealth  disgraced  its  freedom,  crimes  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  not  worse  than  the  crimes  of  the  princes  of  their  age.  In  one  respect 
indeed,  if  it  be  tme  that  the  new  republic  sent  men  to  the  g^lows  for 
small  offences,  the  hands  of  William  were  cleaner  than  the  hands  of 
his  revolted  subjects.  But  the  man  who  had  wrought  his  vengeance 
at  A.len9on  and  at  Ely,  who  had  seared  out  the  eyes  of  the  hostage 
before  the  gates  of  Exeter,'  had  little  reason  to  complain  if  the  young 
republic  did  not  rise  in  tliose  matters  above  the  standard  of  con- 
temporary princes.'  It  was  a  saying  far  older  than  the  days  of 
WilUam,  that  a  people  which  has  just  won  its  own  deliverance  is 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  ceres,    quamris    invitof,   saorunentls  siub 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  125.  conspiratioois  obligari  compellimt.'* 

'  Compare    the    possible    influence  of  *  See  above,  p.  103. 

Italian  examples  at  Exeter,  above,  p.  147.  ^  Vet.  An.  315*.    **  Conjnratioais  auda- 

*  Vet.  An.  315*.     **  ConsiIium*4nierunt,  ci&  innumera  scdeia  commiseruat,  panim 

qualiter  ejus   [CHufredi]  pravts  conatibus  plurimos  sine  aliquo  Jndicio  condemnantes, 

-obsisterent,  nee  se  ab  eo  vel  quolibet  alio  quibusdam  pro  causes  minimis  oculos  eni- 

injuste  opprimi  paterentur.**  entcs,  alios  vcro  (quod  nefas  est  referre) 

'  lb.  315*.    "  Facti  conspiratiooe  quam  pro    culpa    levissimA    suspendto    stmngu- 

eommuniouem  vocabant,  sesb  omnes   pa-  lantes.'*     The  shrinking  fiom  the  iafiictioD 

riter    sacramentis    adstringunt,    et  ipsum  of  death  otherwise  than  in  battle  is  du- 

Gaufridum  et  oeteros  ejusdem  regionis  pro-  tacteristic  of  the  age. 
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tempted  to  be  stem  to  those  whom  it  has  overcome.^  We  hear  too 
of  the  impiety  of  the  citizens  in  disregarding  the  Church's  hallowed 
seasons,  how  they  took  castles  in  Lent,  and  even  in  the  holy  week  of 
the  Passion.'  In  so  doing  the  republicans  undoubtedly  sinned  against 
the  Truce  of  God;  but  they  must  share  the  blame  with  the  Kings  and 
Princes  who  kept  their  Paschal  Feast  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Barnet 
and  Ravenna.' 

A  great  expedition  followed,  in  which  the  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth found  how  small  was  the  worth  of  the  extorted  oaths  of  nobles, 
and  how  well  the  virtues  of  chivalry  could  agfree  with  treachery  towards 
the  burgher  and  the  peasant.  A  Cenomamiian  noble,  Hugh  by  name, 
held  the  castle  of  Silld,  lying  north-west  of  the  city,  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne.  He  had  refused  allegiance  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  had  dealt  with  it  as  an  open  enemy.*  Orders 
were  accordingly  sent  through  the  whole  country  for  a  general  march 
against  his  casde.  Not  a  word  is  told  us  as  to  either  tibe  political  or 
the  military  arrangements  of  the  Republic,  but  the  army  which  set 
forth  against  Hugh  was  evidently  a  general  levy  of  the  population  of 
the  country.^  This  fact  suggests  matter  for  thought.  In  the  first 
moment  of  recovered  freedom,  before  disputes  and  differences  had 
had  time  to  arise,  the  people  of  the  country  at  latge  gladly  obeyed 
the  orders  which  were  sent  forth  to  them  from  the  capital.  But  the 
Cenomannian  (commonwealth  would  have  displayed  a  wisdom  shared 
with  it  by  no  other  city-commonwealth  save  Rome  and  Athens,  if  it 
had  found  out  any  way  of  permanently  attaching  the  country  at  large 
to  the  civic  rule.  To  communicate  equal  fights  to  whole  provinces,  to 
place  their  villages  and  smaller  towns  in  some  higher  position  than  that 
of  subject  disthctis,  is  an  honour  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  com* 
monwealths  of  modern  Switzerland.  But  for  the  moment  all  was 
hamiony.  The  army  of  the  Republic,  if  it  recked  little  of  holy 
seasons,  at  least  put  on  the  aspect  of  a  religious  procession.  Bishop 
Arnold,  unwillingly  no  doubt,  but  probably  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  his  late  reconciliation,  sanctified  the  host  with  his  presence 
and  that  of  his  clergy.  The  priests  of  the  several  churches  marched 
at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  carrying  their  crosses  and  banners.     In 

1  JBsch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1035.     rpax^  set.*^     Silliacum  or   SuIIiacum   is  Sill^le* 

ft  lUvroi  d^/KW  kKfpvyi»  tctued,  Guillaume  in  the  department  of  Sarthe. 

*  Vet.  An.  3x6*.  **  Cattra  vicina  diebnt  '  lb.  "  Snbito  per  totius  regionis  popu« 
anctae  Qoadragesimae,  immo  Dominicae  los  legates  miserunt»  contra  prosfatum 
passionis  tempore/ irrationabiliter  succen-  Hugonem,  qui  Sanctis  instructionibus  obsis- 
dentes."  tebat,  tumultuosae  multitudinis  agmina  con- 

»  We    may  add   Towton,    fought    on  citantes."    The  sneering  tone  of  the  writer 

Palm  Sunday  in  1461,  and  some  less  famous  at  this  stage  should  be  noticed,  as,  before 

Easter  fights  before  and  after.  long,  he  begins  to  talk  patriotically  about 

*  Vet.  An.  u.  s.     "  Quibusdem   injuriit  •*  nostri." 
adTemm  ac  conjuratorum  animos  inItU* 
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this  sacred  array,  the  host,  full  of  eager  zeal,  pressed  on  to  the  attack 
of  Hugh's  castle.*  But  tfiey  had  an  enemy  among  them.  Geoffrey 
had  obeyed  the  summons  to  arms;  he  had  come  with  his  own 
following,  probably  from  Mayenne  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
besieged  fortress,  and  he  had  pitched  his  camp  hard  by  that  of  the 
civic  army.  But  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  had  not  come  with  an  honest 
heart  to  fight  for  burghers  against  a  brother  noble.  He  entered  into 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Hugh,  and  a  plan  of  action  for 
the  morrow  was  agreed  on  between  them.*  In  the  morning  the 
garrison  of  the  besieged  castle  made  a  sally;  the  army  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  they  had  time  and  courage 
left  to  make  themselves  ready  for  battle.  But  suddenly  a  false  rumour 
was  spread  through  the  camp  that  the  city  itself  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  enemy.  The  countrymen  who  had  flocked  to  the  civic  standard 
around  the  banners  of  their  own  parishes  at  once  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled.  The  rest  of  the  army,  nobles  and  commons  alike, 
soon  followed  their  example,  and  the  local  historian  gives  us  a 
graphic  description  of  the  rout.  The  pursuers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  specially  blood-thirsty,  but  crowds  of  the  fugitives  died  by 
pressing  into  the  rivers  or  crushing  one  another  to  death  in  the 
narrow  paths.  Men  of  all  ranks,  scattered  about  the  fields,  were 
taken  like  fawns,  not  only  by  soldiers  but  even  by  women,  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  a  female  captor  who  made  a  prize  of  Uie  chief 
shepherd  of  the  Cenomannian  Church.'  Bishop  Arnold  was  un- 
doubtedly made  a  prisoner,  and  put  into  ward,  but  the  piety  of  Hugh 
of  Sill^  presently  released  him  and  let  him  go  home  with  all  honour. 

This  great  blow  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  new- 
bom  republic.  A  defeat  afler  a  stout  resistance  might  have  been  a 
strengthening  discipline,  but  such  a  defeat  as  this  only  discouraged 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Le  Mans  and  made  them  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies.  The  city,  says  the  local  writer,  full  of  sorrow 
and  fear,  was  tossed  to  and  fi-o  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.* 
GteofFrey  of  Mayenne  no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  at  Le  Mans ; 
he  sent  the  young  Hugh  back  to  his  father  in  Italy,  and  betook  him- 

I  Vet.  An.  316*.  "  Congregato  exercitu,  nenti,   quanti   a    semetipsis   in    toiTenti- 

Episcopo  et  singulanim  ecclesiarnm  pres-  bus   et   in   semitaruin    angastii&    oppresii 

byteris  pneeuntibut,  cum  crucibus  et  vcxillit  alque  exstincti  sunt,  non  est  opuscnH  pne- 

ad    castrum    SiJliacum  furibundo   impetu  sentis  evolvere.     Et,  ut  de  ceteris  taoeun, 

diriguntur.*'  tarn  nobilibns  qoam  ignpbilibus,  qvos  non 

'  lb.     **  Quom   baud  procul  a   castro  solum  milites  seif  et  muliercufae  passim  per 

consedissent,  Gaufridas  .  .  .  ipsorum  co>  agros  velut  damulas  pro  arbitrio  capiebant, 

mitatui  fraudulenter  adjunctus,  non  longe  ipse  quoque  q>iscoptts,  proh  dolor,  ab  ^isis 

ab  eis  castra  posuit ;  et  clam  cum  hostibus  comprehensus  et  custodiv  mancipatns  est." 
per  internuntios  colloquutus,  ad  dissipandos        ^  lb.     "  Civitas  nostra,  in  hict»  et  He- 

eonjaratorum  conatus  modis  omnibus  la-  more  posita,  hue  atque  illuc,  velut  nayis 

borabat."  absque  gubemaculo,  ferebaiv." 

'  lb.  3^1 6*.     "  Quanti  capti,  quanti  vul- 
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self  to  hfs  castle  of  La  Chartre  on  the  Loir,  close  to  the  Angevin 
march.*  Gersendis  remained  in  the  city ;  but  the  scandal  of  the  time 
reported  that  she  could  not  live  without  her  lover,  and  that  her  whole 
mind  was  given  to  devising  schemes  for  betraying  Le  Mans  to 
GeoflFrey.*  At  last,  on  a  Sunday,  some  traitors  in  the  interest  of  the 
Countess  admitted  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  with  eighty  knights  into  a 
fortress  hard  by  the  cathedral  church,  that  is  doubtless  into  the  castle 
which  had  been  built  by  William  on  his  first  entrance.'  Hostilities 
followed  between  the  citizens  and  the  new-comers.*  Fire,  the  favourite 
means  of  destruction,  was  freely  used  on  both  sides.  The  citizens 
called  the  neighbouring  nobles  to  their  help,  and  they  called  in  one 
deliverer  more  dangerous  than  all  in  the  person  of  Count  Fulk  of 
Anjou.*  Such  a  step  amounted  to  giving  up  all  hopes  of  main- 
taining their  republican  freedom ;  it  must  have  been  a  mere  measure 
of  despair.  The  Commonwealth  was  something  to  fight  for;  even 
the  native  dynasty  was  something  to  fight  for ;  but  if  Le  Mans  was  to 
acknowledge  a  foreign  master,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  rule  of  Fulk 
promised  better  than  the  rule  of  William.  But  the  help  of  the  Count 
and  of  the  nobles  served  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  citizens.  All 
the  engineering  resources  of  the  age  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
besieged  fortress/  As  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Normans  at  Durham,^ 
the  minster — ^where  we  may  conceive  that  the  works  of  Bishop  Arnold 
were  for  a  while  at  a  standstill — ^narrowly  escaped  the  flames  which 
'  were  used  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  towers  and  houses  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.*  Geoffrey,  by  connivance  with  a  party 
among  the  besiegers,  escaped  by  night.*  His  followers,  deceived 
of  the  further  succours  which  he  had  promised  them,  finding 
their  provisions  fail,  and  feeling  their  walls  quake  beneath  the 
strokes  of  the   battering-engines,  surrendered   themselves   and  the 

'  Vet.   An.    285.     "  Utpote  sibi   male  hoetiliter  agere,    et  in  pemidem   ciriom 

conscins,  cires  saspectos  habeas,  Hugonem  totis  nisibus  anhelare." 

i]uidem  puerum  ad  patrem  in  Italiam  dimi-  '  lb.     "  Totius    regiones    proceres,    et 

fit;  ipM   vero  ad  castnim    quod   Career  prsecipne  Fulconem  Andegavorum   Com!- 

Tocatnr  secessit."  tem,  subito  convoc&runt."    There  is  some- 

'   lb.       **  Gersendis     in     civitate    re*  thing  strange  in  this  mention  of  the  Count 

maitfitf  qosB    widens  Qaufridum,   propter  of  Anjoa  as  if  he  were  simply  the  chief 

noquitiam  suaro  civibas  exosum,  non  facile  among  the  ordinary  nobles, 

in  eonim  amicitiam   posse  redire,  quum  *  lb.     "Telis  et  diversorum   generum 

.  .  .  ejus  absentiam  sustincre  non  posset,  machinis  expugnantes." 

ocepit  machinari  qualiter  ei  traderet  civi-  ^  See  above,  p.  158. 

tatem."  •  Vet.  An.  285.    "  Dusb  turricute  eidem 

*  The  fortress  is  described  as  "  qasedam  arci  proxims  "  are  specially  mentioned. 
arx  dvitatis,  qus  juxta  matrem  ecclesiam  '  The  local  writer  is  emphatic  on  the 
sita  erat;"  see  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  The  be-  fears  of  Geoffrey;  "Gaufridus  pcrterritus, 
trayal  on  Sunday,  **  qu&dam  die  dominica/'  quorumdam  nostrorum  consensu  de  mu- 
was  perhaps  to  punish  the  disregard  of  the  nitione  latenter  egressus,  imminens  pericu- 
citizens  for  the  holy  seasons  o^  the  Church,  him  noctumse  fugae  benefido  tremebundus 

*  Vet.  An.   285.     "  Ccepit  [Gaufridus]  cvasit" 
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fortress  to  Count  Fulk.*  Oddly  enough,  from  this  point  Folk 
vanishes  for  a  season  from  the  story.  He  at  least  did  not  hinder  the 
citizens  from  taking  a  vengeance  at  once  practical  and  symbolical  on 
the  fortress  which  had  kept  them  in  bondage.  They  did  not  indeed, 
like  the  Northumbrians  at  York,*  rase  the  whole  of  the  hated  prison- 
house  to  the  ground.  They  at  once  gratified  their  wrath  and  took 
measures  for  their  future  safety.  The  inner  parts  of  the  castle  were 
pulled  down  to  a  level  with  the  wallfi  of  the  city,  but  the  outer  walls 
were  allowed  to  stand,  and  to  form  part  of  the  public  defences.' 

But  the  prince  whose  works  were  thus  overthrown  was  already  on 
the  march  to  recover  what  he  had  lost.  He  who  as  a  babe  would 
not  leave  hold  of  the  straw  which  he  had  once  clutched*  was  not 
likely,  as  King  and  Conqueror,  to  allow  the  noblest  prize  of  his 
earlier  warfare  to  abide  in  any  hands  but  his  own.  King  William  of 
England  crossed  the  sea  with  a  mighty  host  to  win  back  the  revolted 
city  and  provmce.  We  read  with  mingled  feelings  that  the  host 
which  he  led  consisted  largely  of  his  English  subjects,^  and  that,  in 
English  belief  at  least,  it  was  mainly  by  English  vadour  that  the  land 
was  won  back  to  William's  allegiance.'  Stranger  than  all  is  the 
thought,  probable  at  least  if  not  certain,  that  the  captain  of  the 
English  bands  was  no  other  than  the  most  stout-hearted  of  living 
Englishmen,  even  Hereward  himself.^  As  William  took  Eadric  to 
witness  and  share  in  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,"  so  he  took  Here- 
ward to  witness  and  share  in  the  subjugation  of  Maine.  We  feel  a 
kind  of  regret,  a  kind  of  shame,  that  valour  which  might  have  been 
used  to  free  England  from  the  yoke  of  William  was  used  in  quarrels 
in  which  England  had  no  concern^  to  bring  other  nations  under  his 
yoke.  But  the  same  causes  which  enabled  William  to  employ 
English  troops  to  bring  other  Englishmen  into  bondage'  would 
apply  with  tenfold  force  when  they  were  summoned  to  serve  the 
King  in  his  wars  beyond  the  sea.  The  mere  love  of  advehture 
would  stir  up  many  to  whom  life  in  conquered  England  had  become 

^  Vet.  An.  286.     "  Quum,  deficientibas  here  and  FrenciKe  ofer  s£,  and  gewan  \gx 

alimoniU,  munitionem  quoque  crebris  ma-  land  Mans."    English  troops  semng  oat 

chinanini    ictibus    ctraerent    conquassaii,  of  England  and  not  for  anj  English  object 

tandem  necessitate  coacti,  sese  et  muni-  are  not  called  fyrd^   but   hert^  like  the 

tionem  Fulconi  Comiti  tradiderunt."  Danish  invaders  of  old. 

•  See  above,  p.  180.  •  Flor.   Wig.   1073.     "Rex  Angloram 
'  Vet.  An.  286.     "  Gives  ir&  commoti,  Willelmas  civitatem  quae  vocator  Cinoman- 

ac  sibi  in  futurum  praecaventes,  interiorem  nis,  et  -provinciam  ad  illam  pertinentem, 

partem  ejusdem  m'unitionis  muro  civitatis  maxime    Anglorum     adjutorio    qaos    de 

coaequaverunt,  exteriores  parietes  ad  urbis  Angli&  secum  duxerat,  sibi  subjogavit." 

prsBsidium  integros  relinquentes."  ^  See  above,  p.  329. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  117.  »  S*e  above,  p.  350. 
»  ChroD.  Wig.  1074.  Petrib.  1073.  "  On  ^  See  above,  p.  9^. 

^isum  geare  Willehn  cjm^  iaedde  Engliscne 
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irksome.  And  many  too,  now  that  English  prowess  had  been  so 
discredited  in  the  world,  might  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  men  of  the  mainland  a  sample  of  what  Englishmen  still  could  do. 
And  men  to  whom  all  who  spoke  the  foreign  tongue  were  the  same 
might  feel  that  they  were  in  some  strange  way  paying  off  their  own 
\vTong  when  they  harried  the  lands  of  Frenchmen,  even  if  it  were  in 
the  cause  of  the  Norman  King  and  with  Normans  to  their  fellow- 
soldiers.^  The  minds  would  be  few  indeed  which  could  raise  them- 
selves to  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  Maine  and  the  cause  of 
England  were  in  truth  the  same. 

With  his  mixed  host  then,  of  horse  and  foot,  of  Normans  and 
English,  William  set  forth  to  win  back  his  lost  city  and  province. 
The  plan  of  his  campaign  was  the  same  as  the  plan  of  his  campaign 
in  the  same  land  ten  years  before**  The  land  was  to  be  ravaged ; 
the  outlying  towns  and  casdes  were  to  be  taken  ,•  the  city  itself  was  to 
be  devoured  last.  The  amount  of  ravage,  and 'the  share  which  the 
English  troops  had  in  it,  is  emphatically  dwelled  on  by  the  English 
Chroniclers.  "The  land  of  Mans  they  mightily  wasted,  and  vine- 
yards fordid,  and  boroughs  burned,  and  mightily  the  land  they  wasted 
and  brought  it  all  into  William's  hands,  and  then  they  went  home  to 
England."'  Norman  and  Cenomannian  writers  give  Us  a  few  more 
details.  The  campaign  began  by  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Fresnay, 
which  shows  that  William  entered  Mans  by  way  of  Alen9on.  Under 
its  walls  William  girt  the  belt  of  knighthood  on  a  man  who  was  to 
win  an  infamous  renown,  Robert  the  6on  of  Earl  Roger  and  of  the 
cruel  Mabel,  who  bore  the  name  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  and  in  whom, 
along  with  the  name  of  his  mother^s  house,  the  evil  deeds  of  his 
mother  and  her  kindred  seemed  to  revive.*  The  fields  and  vineyards 
round  the  castle  were  wasted  in  the  usual  sort,  till  Hubert  its  lord, 
finding  resistance  hopeless,  surrendered  the  fortress  and  his  other 
fortress  of  Beaumont,  and  received  a  royal  garrison  in  each.*  Thence 
the  Conqueror  moved  south-westwards  to  SiU^,  the  castle  which  had 

*  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.i.  18,  Mad-  sylSf^oa  ham  gewendon  to  Englahnde." 
den)  brings  out  this  motive — ^perhaps  all  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  13)  adds,  *'Om- 
the  more  because,  through  a  mistake  of  nem  provindam  debiliorem  multo  post 
the  transcriber  of  one  of  the  Saint  Alban's  tempore  reddidenint."  We  have  no  Ce- 
manuscripts  which  he  followed,  he  read  nomannian  Domesday  to  mark  the  entries 
••  Normanniam  **   for  "  Cenomanniam  " —  of  "  wasta." 

**  Nomiannis  vicissitudinem  nacto  tempore  *  Ord.  Vit.  53a  D.     On  some  of  his 

non  immerito  reddiderunt."  later  doings,  see  707. 

»  See  vol.  iii.  p.  135.  •  lb.     Hubert  *ore  the  title  of  Viscount 

•  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073.  (Ord.  Vit.  648  C).  whence  his  two  castles 
**  And  hit  [^  land  Mans]  Engtisce  men  are  still  called  Fresnay-le-Vicomte  and 
swyffe  amyrdoo,  wfngeardas  hi  fordydon,  Beaumont-le-Vicomte.  The  local  writer 
and  burga  forbaeradon,  and  swy0e  )>et  land  (Vet.  An.  a86)  mentions  the  garrison, 
anayrdon,  and  hit  eall  abegdon  Willelme  *'Positi  in  ejusdem  castri  munitioae  cus-* 
[)7an  kjnioge,  Wig.]   to  handa,  and  hi  todiis." 
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SO  lately  borne  the  attack  of  the  republican  forces.  Hugh  of  Sille' 
the  enemy  at  once  of  King  and  Commonwealth,  must  have  fought  for 
Fulk  or  for  Gersendis,  or  perhaps  only  for  his  own  hand  But  the 
terror  of  William's  ravages  and  the  example  of  his  neighbour  at  Fresnay 
warned  him  against  any  obstinate  resistance.  He  came  forth;  he 
craved  for  peace  and  obtained  it.*  The  inhabitants  both  of  the  towns 
and  the  country  began  to  take  the  same  course,  the  monks  and  clergy 
being  foremost  in  preaching  submission.^  At  last  the  host  of  William 
drew  near  to  the  city  itself.  He  encamped  by  the  Sarthe,  and  sent 
a  message,  calling  on  the  men  of  Le  Mans,  as  he  had  called  on  the 
men  of  Exeter,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  stom>,  to  escape  bloodshed 
and  fire-raising,  by  a  timely  and  peaceful  submission.'  The  next  day 
the  magistrates  of  Le  Mans  made  their  way  to  the  royal  presence. 
The  Norman  version  simply  tells  how  they  brought  the  keys  of  the 
city,  how  they  threw  themselves  on  William's  mercy  and  were 
graciously  received  by  him.*  The  local  writer  speaks  in  another  tone. 
The  interview  between  the  King  and  the  magistrates  of  Le  Mans  is 
described  by  a  word  often  used  to  express  conferences — in  a  word 
Parliaments — ^whether  between  prince  and  prince  or  between  princes 
and  the  estates  of  their  dominions.*  They  submitted  themselves  to 
William's  authority  as  their  sovereign,  but  they  received  his  oath  to 
observe  the  ancient  customs  and  justices  of  the  city.*  Le  Mans  was 
no  longer  to  be  a  sovereign  Commonwealth,  but  it  was  to  remain 
a  privileged  municipality.  Thus  this  noble  city  came  a  second  time 
into  William's  hands  without  she<}ding  of  blood.  After  the  fall  of  the 
capital,  the  rest  of  the  County  had  no  heart  to  hold  out.  The  banners 
of  the  other  towns  and  districts  pressed  into  William's  camp,  not  as 
ensigns  of  defiance,  but  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  King,  who  received 
all  his  suppliants  graciously,  and  sent  them  back  to  dwell  and  sport 
each  man  in  peace  under  his  own  vine.'' 

During  this  whole  campaign  we  have  heard  nothing  of  Fulk  of 
Anjou.     He  and  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  both  vanish  from  the  scene 

^  Ord.  Vit.  553  A.  "  lb.    "  Acceptis  ab  eo  sacramcntis,  ttm 
'  lb.     "  Omnes   oppidani   ac   pagenses  de  impuDitate  pcrfidue,  qiiam  de  cofucr- 
cum  clericis  et  omnibus  reltgiosis  pacificum  vandis  antiquis  ejusdem  ciritatis  consoetn- 
Marchionem  decrevenint  digniter  suscipere  dinibus  atque  justitiis,  in  ipsius  ditioncm 
illiusque  ditioni  legitime  gratanter   coUa  atque  imperium  sese  et  sua  omnia  dede- 
submittere."     It  takes  a  little  thought  to  derunt."     We  see  here  that  **  dedere  '*  in 
recognize  the  King  and  Conqueror  in  the  these  times  did  not  'mvfiy  the  folness  of  a 
garb  of  a  peaceful  Marquess.  Roman  "deditio."     The  ''justitis**  arc 
'  lb.     See  above,  p.  96.  the  rights  of  jurisdiction,  "  haute  justice,'* 
*  Ord.  Vit.  535  A.  and  the  like.     See  Du  Cange  in  voc. 
»  Vet.   An.   286.      "Proceres    civitatis  '  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.     "Exinde  in  domo 
egressi  cum  Rege  de  pace  colloquium  ha-  su&  et  sub  vite  su&  morari  et  ludere,  si 
buerunt."     Colloquium  is  the  word  con-  libet,  quietb  permissi  sunt."     The  import- 
stantly  used  by  Lambert  of  Henfeld  for  a  ance  of  the  vines  in  Mahie  appears  through- 
Diet  or  Parliament.  out  the  story. 
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after  the  taking  of  the  castle  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Count  and 
the  citizens.  But  Maine  was  no  sooner  brought  again  under  William's 
power  than  we  hear  of  him  as  seeking  to  disturb  an  order  of  things 
the  establishment  of  which  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to  hinder. 
His  wrath  was  mainly  kindled  against  John  of  La  Fl^che  and  the 
other  Cenomannian  Barons  who  had  stood  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  King.'  He  marched  against  La  Fl^che,  a  border  post  about 
midway  between  Le  Mans  and  Angers,  and  drove  its  lord  to  ask  help 
of  WiUiam.  The  King  sent  a  force  under  the  command  of  two 
Barons  of  the  land  of  Auge  and  Hiesmes,  William  of  Moulins  and 
Robert  of  Vieuxpont'  The  war  now  took  a  more  important  form. 
Fulk  gathered  a  greater  host,  and  besieged  John  in  La  Fl^che.  His 
forces  were  presently  sweUed  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  Bretons, 
under  the  reigning  Count.  Conan,  who  died  so  opportunely  on  the 
eve  of  William's  great  expedition,'  had  been  succeeded  by  the  husband 
xA  his  sister  Hadwisa,  whQ  bore  the  name  of  Howel,  the  renowned 
lawgiver  of  the  insular  Britons.  Norman  and  Angevin  had  alike  been 
enemies  of  Britanny,  but  the  wrongs  received  at  Norman  hands  were 
the  more  recent,  and  Howel  and  his  subjects  pressed  eagerly  to  join 
in  the  attack  on  William's  ally.*  Again,  as  in  Harold's  march  to  Dol 
and  Dinan,  Norman  and  Englishman  went  forth  side  by  side  against 
the  Bretwealas  of  the  mainland.  For  King  William  summoned  to  his 
standard  his  subjects  of  all  races,  Norman,  English,  and  others,  and 
gathered  so  great  a  power  that  men  said  that  sixty  thousand  horse- 
men rode  forth  to  the  war.*  But  no  war  followed.  The  Breton  and 
Angevin  host  had,  if  we  can  at  all  trust  the  geography  of  the  story,  left 
the  siege  of  La  Fl^die  for  greater  undertakings.  It  was  on  the  older 
border  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  in  the  debateable  land  of  Bru^re,  that 
the  two  armies  met  face  to  face.*    .But  for  once  the  Roman  Church 

'  Ord.   ViL    533   B.     "  Fulco    Comet  itcrum  excivit,  aliasquc  sibi  subditas  gcntc$, 

nozio  livore  neqoiter  infectus  est,  et  contra  ut  forth  magister  militum,  cooglobavit,  ac, 

qvoadam  Normannti  faventec  iosnrgeie  00-  Qt  femnt,  sexaginta  millia  equitum  contra 

natus  est.     Tunc  ei  Johannes  de  Flccchi&  hostHcscoMossecuaadduxit.'*     Tbeoom- 

potentissimns  Andegavonim   prscipue   in-  ber  seems  incredible,  especially  as  William 

fensns  erat,  quia  Norniannis  adhserebat."  was  not  Ukelj  to  repeat  the   blunder   of 

Folk  marches   against  La   Fl^he  "  cum  Ralph,  and  to  make  the  English  as  a  body 

ferratis  agminitras."  scrre  as  **  equites." 

'  lb.    We  have  heard  of  Moulins  before  *  The  peace,  according  to  Orderic  (533 

in  rol.  iii.  p.  ail.    See  Stapleton,  i.  czxxiii,  D),  was  made  in  **  loco  qui  vulgo  Blanca- 

cxxxiy,  and  on  Vieux  Pont,  i.  clxxii,  ii.  landa  vel  Brueria  dicitur."     This  (see  Sta- 

ccbdy.  pleton,  i.  Ixxvii)  is  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 

'  See  vol.  lis.  p.  an.  mandy  and  Maine,  in  the  district  added  to 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  C.  On  his  descent,  see  Normandy  by  William's  conquest  of  Dom- 
Art  de  V^ifier  les  Dates,  ii.  897,  and  the  front.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Ange- 
pedigree  in  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses,  i.  35.  vin  army  had  got  so  far  north.     But  I  do 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  C.  "  Ouillelmus  Rex,  not  nndentand  Orderic 's  story  when  he 
ut  tantam  multitudinem  gir&sse  soos  agno-  says  (533  C),  "  Andegavenses  et  Britones, 
vit,  regali  edicto  Normannos  et  Anglos  comperto  Regis  et  agrainum  ejus  adventu. 
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Stepped  in  to  hinder  and  not  to  promote  bloodshed;  A  Cardinal 
Priest  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  in  whom  we  may  be  tempted  to 
see  the  ubiquitous  Hubert,  was  by  some  chance  on  the  spot,  charged 
probably  with  some  of  the  many  letters  which  went  to  and  fro  between 
William  and  the  Holy  See.  He  and  some  well-disposed  monks  used 
their  influence  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  contending  princes 
and  to  hinder  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood. ^  They  were  helped 
in  their  praiseworthy  undertaking  by  several  of  the  Norman  Counts 
and  nobles,  among  whom  we  specially  hear  of  Rt>ger-r-I  presume  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury — and  of  William  of  Evreux,  grandson  of  the 
famous  Robert,  Archbishop  and  Count'  After  many  eflforts,  the 
messengers  of  peace  at  last  succeeded  in  their  good  work.'  Terms 
of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  terms  which,  together  with  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  Norman  leaders,  seem  to  show  that  William  could 
not  have  been  very  confident  of  victory.  The  rights  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou  over  Maine  were  virtually  acknowledged,  though  means  were 
taken  to  hinder  their  taking  any  practical  shape.  Under  the  elder 
arrangement  with  Herbert,  Maine  was  to  pass  to  William's  eldest  son 
Robert,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  betrothed  wife  Margaret  That 
scheme  had  passed  away;  but  Robert  was  again  chosen  as  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Maine.  He  received  from  Fulk  a  grant  of  all  the 
rights  over  the  County  which  were  claimed  by  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  for  this  grant  he  performed  a  formal  act  of  homage  to  his  new 
lord.*  Each  prince,  unlike  some  renowned  princes  in  later  times, 
honourably  stipulated  for  his  own  adherents.  John  of  La  Flfeche  and 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Count  of  Anjou  who  had  taken  the  side  of 
William  were  to  be  received  to  the  full  favour  of  Fulk,  and  the 
partizans  of  Fulk  in  the  Cenomannian  city  and  county  were  to  be 
received  to  the  full  favour  of  William.*  Such  was  the  Peace  of 
Blanchelande  or  Bru^re.  Its  terms  secured  William  in  full  immediate 
possession  of  Maine,  but  it  opened  a  door  to  any  amount  of  future 

non  fugerunt,  sed  potius  Ligerim  fluinum  Ebroicensis    et   Rogerins  aliiqae   comhcs 

audacter  pertransierunt,  et  trans vecti,  ne  strenuique  optimates."    William  of  Evreox 

timidiores  spe  fogiendi  segnius  prvliarentur,  had  succeeded  his  father  Richard  in   the 

scafas  suas  destruxerunt.  *    The  burning  of  County ;  see  vol.  iii.  p.  193.    We  are  told 

ships   has    a    legendary    sound,    and    for  that   these   nobles,  "sicut  erant   prompti 

Ligerim  we  should  perhaps  read  Lidtrim,  et  audaces  ad  legitimos agones, sicnimiruin 

the  Loir  instead  of  the   Loire,     Only  a  perhorrebant  per  saperbiam  et  injustitiam 

very  small  part  of  an  Angevin  and  Breton  subire  conflictus  detestabiles."     It  is  hard 

host  could  need  to  cross  the  Loire  for  an  to  see  why  this  struggle  wac  more  deleft- 

invasion  of  Normandy.  able  than  others. 

'  The  mediators  are  simply  described  as         '  lb.  D.  • 

'*  quidam  Romanae  ecclesiae  Cardinalis  pres-        *■  The  homage  seema   to  hav«  been  a 

byter  et  religiosi  monachi/*     They  were  merely  formal  one;    "Rodbertns  Fnlconi 

present  **  divino  nutu.'*^    Cf.  the  mediation  dcbitum    homagium,    ut    minor    majori, 

of  the  Cardinal   of  Perigord   before   the  legaliter  impendit.** 
battle  of  Poitiers.     Froissart,  c.  161.  »  Ord.  Vit.  533  D. 

•  Ord.    Vit.    533    C.       "Guillclmus 
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questions  and  cavillings.  The  treaty  however  did  secure  peace 
between  Normandy  and  Anjou  during  the  remainder  of  the  days  of 
William.*  But  nothing  could  overcome  the  rooted  dislike  of  the 
Cenomannian  people  to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.  Even  during 
William's  lifetime  partial  revoks  took  place,*  and,  when  the  great  King 
was  gone,  the  unconquerable  hatred  which  the  stout-hearted  city  and 
province  bore  to  the  sway  of  any  foreign  master  showed  itself  under 
new  leaders.*" 

§  5.    The  Revolt  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk,     1075—1076. 

We  have  but  slight  notices  of  the  internal  state  of  England  during 
the  years  (107  2-1 074)  which  were  mainly  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  Flanders,  and  Maine.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  at  Ely  led  to  increased  harshness,  if 
not  on  the  part  of  William  himself,  at  least  on  that  of  the  Normans 
established  in  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  time  immedi- 
ately following  the  completion  of  the  Conquest  is  described  as  a  time 
of  unusual  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  races,  a  time  when 
William  himself,  if  not  his  followers,  was  tr)ing  to  establish  a  state  of 
things  in  which  Norman  and  Englishman  might  sit  down  side  by  side 
as  fellow-subjects.*  In  such  pictures  there  is  always  some  truth  and 
some  exaggeration.  We  must  therefore  look  both  for  some  truth  and 
for  some  exaggeration  in  an  opposite  picture  which  is  given  us  of  the 
state  of  things  immediately  following  the  submission  of  Ely.  We  are 
told  how  the  Normans,  puffed  up  by  their  good  fortune,  oppressed 
the  English  in  all  manner  of  ways,  how  they  deemed  that  they  might 
do  whatever  they  would^  how  they  forgot  that  it  was  not  by  their  own 
merits,  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  that  they  had  overcome  a  nation 
greater  and  richer  and  more  ancient  than  themselves.  We  hear  too 
that  the  originally  low  estate  of  many  of  the  strangers  who  were 
suddenly  raised  to  rank  and  wealth  in  England  was  specially  galling 
to  the  natives.  We  hear  too,  above  all,  of  the  complaints  of  the 
English  women.  We  hear  of  the  sad  estate  of  noble  matrons  who, 
having  lost  their  husbands  and  all  their  friends,  thought  it  better  to 
die  than  to  live.  We  bear  of  the  sufferings  of  noble  maidens  who, 
handed  over  to  be  the  sport  of  coarse  and  low-bom  nifiians,  were 
left  to  weep  for  their  shame  and  sorrow.  In  these  last  vague  com- 
plaints we  may  perhaps  venture  to  class  together  a  variety  of  wrongs, 
ranging  from  unwilling  marriages  to  actual  violence.     The  whole 

^  Ord.  Vit.  553  D.    **  H«c  Dimirum  pax        '  The  long  struggle  between  Hdias  and 

.  .  inter  Regem  et  prsfatum  Comitem  .  .  William  Rufitf  is  fully  described  by  Orderic 

omni  Titi   Regis  ad  profectum  utriusque  and  by  the  local  writer  in  the  Lives   of 

proTincise  permansit.*'  Bishops  Howe!  and  Hildebert. 

'  See  the  next  Chapter.  *  See  abeye,  p.  a  18. 
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picture  is  worthy  of  special  study,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
earlier  one.^  And  with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  women,  there 
is  an  independent  witness  from  another  quarter.  We  are  told  that, 
when  the  Great  William  first  conquered  this  land,  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, proud  of  their  success,  and  deeming  that  they  might  follow 
their  own  lusts  in  all  things,  dealt  according  to  their  will,  not  only 
with  the  goods  of  the  conquered,  but  with  the  matrons  and  maidens 
who  came  in  their  way.  Many  of  them  therefore  took  shelter  in  the 
monasteries  of  virgins,  to  protect  themselves  from  shame  under  the 
veil.  But  when  more  orderly  times  came,  the  question  was  brought 
before  Father  Lanfranc,  whether  women  who  had  thus  taken  the  veil 
simply  to  preserve  their  chastity  were  thereby  bound  for  ever  to  a 
monastic  life.  The  matter  was  debated  in  one  of  the  Coundls  held 
by  the  Primate,  and  the  more  reasonable  and  less  rigid  view  pre- 
vailed. Such  women  were  to  be  held  in  high  honour  for  the  zeal 
which  they  had  shown  in  the  defence  of  their  chastity,  but  the 
obligations  of  the  religious  life  were  not  to  be  forced  upon  them 
against  their  wills.^  As  the  date  of  this  one  among  Lanfranc's  many 
Councils  is  not  told  us,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  what  time  of 
William's  reign  this  account  refers;'  but  we  have  heard  something 

^  The  picture  given  by  Orderic  (533  B,  tibas  atque  luzuriis  obedire  ac  sabdi  debcrc 

C)  of  the  state  of  things  at  this  time  is  autumantes,  non  solum  in  possessiones  vic- 

worth  transcribing  in  full ;  "  Adeptis  ita-  torum,  sed  et  in  ipsas  matronas  et  virgines, 

que  nimiis  opibus  quas  alii  aggreg&rant,  obi  eis  facultas  aspirabat,  nefanda  libidine 

Normanni  furentes  immoderate  tumebant,  coeperunt  inaanire.     Quod  nonaulUe  ponri- 

et  indigenas  divino  verbere  pro  reatibus  dentes  et  suo  pudori  metuoites,  monasteria 

suis  percussos  impie  mactabant  .  .  .  No-  yirginum   petivere,  acceptoque    yelo  sese 

biles  puelbe  despicabilium  ludibrio  armige-  inter  ipsas  a  tant&  infiimift  protezere.    Qiue 

rorumpatebant,  etabimmnndisnebulonibus  cladcs,  quum   postmodum  sedata   et,  pro 

oppressK  dedecus  suum  deplorabant.     Ma-  temporis  qualitate,  pax  rebus  data  fiiisset, 

tronsB  vero  el^anti&  et  ingenuitate  ^>ecta-  quaesitum  ab  codem  patre  Laofranco  est 

biles   desolatx  gemebant :    maritonim    et  quid  de  his  quae  tali  refugio  suam  pudidtiam 

onmium  pene  amicorum  solatio  destitute  servavenmt  ipse  sentiret ;  essentne  videlicet 

magis  mod  quam  vivere  optabant.  Indociles  constringendse  in  monasterio  velum  teoere 

parasiti  admirabantur,  et  quasi  vecordes  e  quod   acc^>erant,  necne.     At   ipse   quass- 

superbift  efficiebantur,  unde  sibi  tanta  po-  tionon  tpsam  ooosilio  generalis  coDcilii  tali- 

testas  eman&sset,  et  putabant  quod  quidquid  ter  solvit  ut  eis  pro  castitate,  quam  se  tam 

vellent  sibi  liceret.     Insiptentes  et  maligni  manifestx  rei   ostensione   amare    tesutz 

cur  cum  totft  contritione  cordis  non  cogi-  fuerant,  delMtam  magis  reverentiaffl  judi- 

tabant,  quod   non  su&  virtute,    sed    Dei  caret  ezhibendam   quam  uUam   tervandx 

gubemantis  omnia  nutu,  hostes  vicerant,  et  religionis  continentiam,  nisi  propn&  iUam 

gentem  majorem  et  ditiorem  et  antiquiorem  voluntate    appeterent,    violenter    ingercn- 

sese  subegerant ;  in  qu&  plures  sancti  pru-  dam.** 

dentesque  viri    Regesque   potentes  micu-        *  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  **  prime " 

eiant,   multisque  modis   domi  militiaeque  in   the  extract  just  given  from  Eadmer 

Dobiliter  viguerant."  need  bind  us  to  place  the  injuries  com- 

'  Eadmer,    Hist.   Nov.   57.     "  Quando  plained  of  in  the  very  first  days  of  the 

ille  magnus  Willielmns  banc  terram  primo  Conquest,  or   to  fix  the  decision  on  the 

devidt,  multi  suorum,  sibi  pro  tanti  vie-  question  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  Lanftaoc  s 

torift  applaudentes  omniaque  suis  volunta-  Coundls.    Any  time  in  the  fint  half  of 
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of  the  strict  discipline  which  William,  iii  the  first  days  of  the  Con-' 
quest,  meted  out  against  all  offenders  agaihst  female  chastity,^  and 
we  bear  of  it  again  in  the  portrait  of  his  last  years  drawn  by  the 
native  Chronicler.  *  At  no  time  during  William's  reign  is  oppression 
of  this  and  of  other  kinds  likely  to  have  been  more  rife  than  in  the 
days  which  immediately  followed  the  recovery  of  Ely.  The  revolt,  the 
first  revolt  after  the  actual  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  must 
have  greatly  kindled  the  wrath  of  William  and  his  Normans,  and 
must  have  strengthened  the  belief  which  they  professed  to  hold,  that 
no  Englishman  could  be  trusted.'  And  it  was  also  just  at  this  time 
that  William's  followers  in  England  began  to  be  more  often  relieved 
from  the  restraint  of  his  personal  presence.  It  was  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Ely  that  William  began  that  series  of  absences  on  the 
Continent  of  which  we  have  just  been  describing  some  of  the  fruits. 
Wliile  William  was  holding  synods  in  Normandy  and  waging  war  in 
Maine,  the  state  of  things  in  England  must  have  been  pretty  much 
the  same  as  it  was  under  the  first  regency  of  Odo  and  William  Fitz- 
Osbem.  It  would  indeed  seem  that  at  this  time  the  chief  power 
during  William's  absence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lanfranc;  and 
Lanfranc  at  least  cannot  be  suspected  of  abetting  or  winking  at 
excesses  which  sinned  against  every  rule  alike  of  morality  and  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  But  we  may  doubt  whether  the  hand  of  the  monk 
of  Pavia,  subtle  as  was  his  brain  and  sage  as  were  his  counsels,  would 
always  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  rude  soldiers  who  had  risen 
to  wealth  and  power.  We  may  well  believe  that  these  years,  the 
central  years  of  William's  reign,  were  among  the  darkest  times  for 
England,  till  the  worst  days  of  the  Conqueror  began  to  be  looked 
back  to  with  regret  under  the  fouler  oppression  of  his  son. 

The  visits  of  William  to  the  Continent,  and  the  large  amount  of  his 
attention  which  had  to  be  given  to  continental  affairs,  connect  them- 
selves closely  with  all  the  events  of  this  period.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  Philip  of  France  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  Maine, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  watched  the  success  of  his  mighty  vassal 
with  no  small  jealousy,  and  we  must  remember  that,  besides  the 
hereditary  rivalry  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  Philip  was  now  the  firm 
friend  of  William's  enemy  in  Flanders.*  He  now  tried  to  raise  up  an 
enemy  to  William  in  the  last  representative  of  the  Old-English  kingljr 
house.     After  the  conquest  of  Maine,  William  came  back  to  England^ 

WiJtiam't    reign    would   seem   to   answer  *  Chron.  Petrib.  1087. 

Ballmer's    description,   and     the    passage  '  Will.  Malm.  iii.  254.     "  Inde  proposi* 

which  I  have  quoted  from  Orderic  would  turn  Regis   fortassis   merito  excuiatur,  s! 

seem  to  fix  it  to  the  time  which  we  have  aliquando   durior  in   Anglos   fuerit,  quod 

DOW  reached.  pene  nullum  eorum  fidelem  invenerit." 

^  See  above,  p.  19.  ^  See  above,  pp.  364. 

yiH..  IT.  C  C 
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but  in  the  next  year  (1074)  he  crossed  to  Normandy  again,*  and  his 
constant  neighbourhood  probably  stirred  up  the  French   King  to 
schemes  against  him.     Eadgar,  after  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to 
Malcolm,  had  gone,  with  what  object  we  are  not  told,  to  Flanders. 
The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  may  have  offered  charms  to  an 
idle  spirit  of  adventure,  and  Robert  the  Frisian  was  doubtless  ready 
with  a  welcome  for  any  enemy  of  William.     From  Flanders  he  had' 
gone  to  Scotland  (July  8,  1074)  on  a  visit — clearly  his  first  visit 
to  his  sister  after  her  marriage — when  she  and  her  husband  received 
him  with  "  mickle  worship."*    While  at  the  court  of  Malcolm,  Eadgar 
received  a  letter  from  the  King  of  the  French,  praying  him  to  come 
to  him,  and  offering  to  him  the  castle  of  Montreuil,  where  he  might 
dwell  and  make  inroads  upon  his  enemies.*     This  offer  to  Eadgar  of 
the  old  border-fortress  of  Flanders  and  Normandy,  so  famous  in  the 
wars  of  an  earlier  time,*  was  certainly  not  unconnected  with  Eadgar's 
sojourn  in  Flanders  and  with  the  warfare  between  William  and  Robert 
the  Frisian.     Nothing  could  better  suit  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of 
Normandy  than  to  place  the  English  JEtheling,  the  rival  King,  pro- 
bably at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English  exiles,  in  a  position  where  he 
could  so  well  abet  any  schemes  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  against 
their  common  rival.     Eadgar  caught  at  the  opening  thus  offered  to 
him.     He  set  forth  for  France  by  sea,  with  the  full  favour  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret,  who  loaded  him  and  his  followers  with  gifts  of  all  kinds, 
more  especially  furs,  and  among  them  the  precious  spoils  of  the 
ermine.*      But  their  voyage   was   not  prosperous;    the  Chronicler 
gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  fierce  storm  which  drove  the 
ships  ashore,  seemingly  on  some  part  of  the  English  coast     For  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  party  were  seized  by  the  Frenchmen,  a  name 
by  which  we  must  here  assuredly  understand  Normans  in  England 
and  not  subjects  of  Philip  of  Paris.*     Eadgar  however  and  his  chief 
comrades  contrived  to  make  their  way  back  to  Scotland,  some  on 
horseback  and  some  on  foot,  but  both  in  very  evil  case.'     Malcolm 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075,  Petrib.  1074.  "On  gewrit  to  him,  and  bead  him  |MBt  he  to 
l^isum  geare  for  Willelm  cyng  ofer  ssb  to  him  cdme,  and  he  wotde  geofan  him  \ont 
Normandig."  This  implies  his  return  castel  set  Mastrfil,  \9X  he  mihte  s3rti6ao 
after  the  Cenomannian  campaign  of  the  dfleghwamlice  his  dnwinan  GnSancas  d6a." 
year  before.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

•  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "  Eadgar  cild  •  Various  kinds  of  skins  are  mentiooed. 
c6m  of  Fleminga  lande  into  Scotlande  on  On  the  ermine  see  Mr.  Earle's  note,  p.  549. 
SSe  Grimbaldes  maesse  dseg,  and  se  kyngc  But  there  were  also  *'  mycda  geo5i  and 
Malcholom  and  Lis  sweoster  Margareta  manega  gsersama  ...  on  gjldoian  fiiton 
hine  underfengon  mid  mycclan  weorO-  and  on  seolfrenan." 
scyfe.**  This  visit  to  Flanders  is  not  •  Chron.  Wig.  1 075.  "And  his  men 
mentiooed  by  Florence  and  the  Peter-  eac  wurdon  sume  gehehtae  of  Frencyscao 
borough  Chronicler,  who  carry  him  at  once  mannan." 
from  Scotland  to  Normandy.  ^  lb.     "  And  his  ferestan  menn  ferdoo 

^  •  Chron.  Wig.  1075,     "  On  ^acre  ilcan     eft  ongean  to  Scotlande,  sume  hrcowKceon 
tide  sende  se  kyng   of  Franciice  FUippus     fotan  gangende  and  sume  carmlice  lideode.'* 
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seems  to  have  taken  the  storm  for  an  indication  of  Providence  that 
William  was  not  to  be  withstood.  For  he  counselled  his  brother-in- 
law  to  send  to  the  King  in  Normandy  and  ask  for  his  peace.  Eadgar 
obeyed;  he  sent  messengers  into  Normandy;  they  were  favourably 
received  by  William,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  bring  the  iEtheling 
to  the  King's  court  to  receive  the  King's  peace  in  person.^ 

The  policy  of  this  course  was  clear.  Eadgar  was  beginning  to 
show  that  he  could  be  dangerous.  His  establishment  at  Montreuil 
as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Philip  and  Robert  was  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  William  than  anything  that  he  could  do  in  England. 
But  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  him  at  large.  Whether  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Flanders,  he  might  always  be  made  use  of  by  any  enemy. 
The  wisest  thing  from  William's  point  of  view  was  to  keep  him  in 
that  kind  of  honourable  captivity  in  which  no  one  knew  better  than 
William  how  to  keep  those  whom  he  feared.'  A  prison  was  not 
needed  for  Eadgar ;  it  was  enough  to  bring  him  to  William's  court, 
and  to  watch  him  carefully  under  the  guise  of  honour.  There  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  picture  of  his  journey.  Eadgar  once 
more  set  out  for  the  Continent,  but  this  time  not  by  sea,  and  this 
time  as  William's  friend  and  guest,  not  as  the  vassal  and  soldier 
of  Philip.  Malcolm  and  Margaret  again  loaded  him  with  costly 
gifts — their  former  presents  had  been  lost  in  the  storm.'  He  seems 
to  have  been  looked  on  as  remaining  their  guest  till  he  reached 
Durham.  There  he  was  met  by  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric,  who  had 
succeeded  William  Malet  in  the  Sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire,  and  whose 
name  figures  in  the  foimdation  legend  of  Selby  Abbey.  Hugh 
attended  him  through  the  whole  length  of  England,  and  across  the 
sea  into  Normandy.  At  every  castle  on  the  road  the  -^theling  was 
honourably  received,  and  meat  and  fodder  were  provided  for  him  and 
his  train.  At  last  he  found  himself,  as  he  had  found  himself  six 
years  before,  a  guest  in  William's  Norman  court.*  He  was  received 
with  mickle  worship,  and  he  became  a  permanent  hanger-on  of  the 


'  ChroD.  Wig.  1075.     "  Da  gersedde  se  heora  gry^e   sendon."    These    passages, 

kjngc  Malcholom  him  \9\  he  sende.  to  together  with  the  account  of  the  vast  spoils 

Wyllelme  cynge   ofer   sae   and  baede   his  taken  by  Siward  in  his  Scottish  warfare 

gryVes,  and  he  eac  swa  dyde«  and  se  cyngc  (see  vol.  U.  p.  243),  contrast  strangely  with 

him  ^SBS  getiOade  and  sefter  him.  sende."  later  descriptions  and  proverbs  about  the 

*  See   above,   pp.   49,    lao.     So  Will,  po^rerty  of  Scotland. 

Malm.  iii.  351;  "  Ultro  solitus  erat  quos-  *  Chron.   Wig.    1075.      '*And  se  scir- 

cnmque  Anglos   suspectos   habebat,  quasi  gerefa  of  Eoferwic  com  him  togeanes  set 

honoris   caussA,   Normanniam  ducexe,   ne  DGnhoIme,  and  ferde  ealne  weig  mid  him, 

quidqnam  se  absente  in  regno  turbacent."  and  let  him  findan  mete  and  fodder  aet 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1075.     '*  And  se  kyngc  vlcan  castelle  Ner  hi  to  comon,  oiS  )«t  hig 

eft   Malcolm  and   his  sweostor  him  and  ofer  sss   to  |»m   kynige   coman.'*     The 

^JoD    his    mannan    unarim«de  gsersama  Peterborough  writer  leaves  out  the  details 

geafon,  and  iwiSe  weorVlice  bine  eft  of  of  t)>e  journey. 
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King.  He  received  such  rights  as  the  King  gave  him/  including 
lands  in  England  of  no  great  extent,'  and  a  pension  of  a  pound  of 
silver  daily.  He  lived  in  Normandy  quiet,  contented,  and  despised,' 
till  just  before  the  end  of  William's  reign,  when  we  shall  suddenly 
hear  of  him  as  beginning  a  career  of  fitful  activity,  which  went  on 
through  a  large  part  of  the  reigns  of  William's  sons. 

Thus  it  was  that  William  could  afford  to  deal  with  the  man  who 
was  most  directly  his  personal  rival.  But  Eadgar  was  to  be  dreaded 
only  on  account  of  his  great  name,  and  of  the  use  which  others 
might  make  of  him;  his  personal  qualities  could  not  give  William 
one  moment  of  uneasiness.  It  was  in  a  different  way  that  he  dealt 
with  the  man  who  was  less  directly  his  rival,  but  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  far  more  likely  than  Eadgar  to  be  some  day  the  leader  of 
successful  opposition  to  foreign  rule.  We  have  now  reached  what 
we  may  fairly  call  -the  turning-point  of  William's  reign,  the  tragedy  of 
the  fate  of  Waltheof.  For  once  in  his  reign,  William  was  to  stain 
his  hands  with  blood,  blood  not  shed  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  a 
mockery  of  a  judicial  sentence^  blood  which,  as  far  as  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  shed  was  concerned^  was  innocent.  Nothing  but  the 
keenest  conviction  of  danger  could  have  led  William  to  this  marked 
deviation  from  his  usual  policy,  that  policy  which,  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  his  age,  was  a  policy  of  mercy.  Waltheof,  at  this 
moment,  held  as  high  a  position  as  any  man  in  the  realm  after  the 
King  himself.  He  held  a  position  which  was  shared  by  no  other 
Englishman  save  one,  and  that  one  to  whom  one  almost  shrinks  from 
giving  the  name  of  Englishman,  the  renegade  and  halt-caste  Ralph 
of  Wader.  And  now,  by  a  strange  chain  of  events,  by  a  strange  tale 
of  rashness  and  folly,  Waltheof  and  Ralph  alike  were  to  fall  fVom 
their  high  places,  to  leave  England  without  an  English  Earl,  and  to 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "AndsekyngWyl-  several  men  of  Esegar  the   Staller;   one 

lelm  mid  miccIanweor5scype]7ahine  under-  described    as    "Aluod    Teignas    Stigaodi 

fengc,  and  he  waes  j'ser  pa  on  his  hirede,  and  Archiepiscopi.'*     It  was  held  of  Eadgar  by 

t6c  swilce  gerihta  swa  he  him  gelagade."  So  one    Godwine,   doubtless    the    iatlur    of 

ChroD.  Petrib.   1074 ;  '*  And  Eadgar  did  '*  Robertus  filius  Godwini,  miles  audacissi- 

com  of  Scotland  to  Normandige,  and  se  mus,"  who  went    with    Eadgar    to    the 

cyng  hine  geinlagode,  and  ealle  his  men,  Crusade,  and  whose  exploits  and  martyr- 

and  he  waes  on  ])es  cynges  hyrede,  and  nam  dom  are  described  by  William  of  Malmes- 

swiloe  gerihta  swa  se  cyng  him  geuOe."  bury,  iii.  351. 

F.orence  (1073)  is   to   the  same   effect;         '  Will. Mahn.  iii.  251.   *' Receptos  ergo 

"  Clito  Eadgarus  de  Scotti&  per  Angliam  E^garus  et  magno  donativo  donatus  est, 

venit  in  Nonnanniam,  et  cum  Rege  se  pluribusque  annit  in  cttri4  manens,  pede- 

repacificavit."  tentim  pro  ignavift  et,  ut  mitiut  dictum  sit, 

*  "Terra  Edgari  Adeling**  appears  in  pro  simplicitate  contemptui  haberi  coepit. 

Hertfordshire,  Domesday,  143 ;  the  whole  Quantula  enim  simpJicitas  ut  libram  argenti, 

amount  is  less  than  eight  hides.     It  had  quam    quotidie   in  stippendio   accipiebat, 

been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  Tarious  email  Eng-  Regi  pro  uno  equo  perdonaret"     J  do  not 

lis h    ownen,    among  whom  we   discern  know  the  story  here  alluded  to. 
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have  as  the  partner  in  their  ruin  the  son  and  successor  of  the  most 
crael  oppressor  of  Englishmen. 

We  have  seen  that  Ralph  of  Wader,  the  son  of  Ralph  the  Staller 
of  Eadward's  days  by  a  Breton  mother,  had  received  the  Earldom  of 
East-Anglia  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  to  his  country.  We  have 
seen  him  acting  vigorously  in  William's  interest  when  the  first  Danish 
fleet  which  professed  to  come  to  deliver  England  tried  to  effect  a 
landing  in  his  Earldom.^  At  the  other  end  of  England,  William 
Fitz-Osbem,  after  losing  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Richildis  or  her 
dominions,  had  been  succeeded  in  his  Earldom  of  Hereford  by  his 
younger  son  Roger.  The  character  of  Roger  is  vaguely  set  before 
us  in  an  unfavourable  light,  though  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  it 
might  not  have  been  thought  any  special  blame  that  he  did  not  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  father."  But  there  is  more  distinct  evidence 
against  him  than  this.  Three  letters  are  extant,  addressed  to  him  by 
Lanfranc,  in  which  he  stands  charged  not  only  with  acts  of  doubtful 
fidelity  to  the  King,  which  are  but  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  with  denials 
of  justice  and  unlawful  invasions  of  the  property  both  of  the  King 
and  of  other  men.  The  letters  are  conceived  in  a  tone  of  great 
personal  affection.  Roger  is  conjured  by  the  memory  of  his  father 
to  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways ;  he  is  implored  to  come  in  person 
to  the  Primate  and  receive  his  fatherly  counsel.  But  in  the  third 
letter,  as  he  still  remains  obstinate,  sentence  of  excommunication  is 
pronounced  against  him,  an  excommunication  from  which  he  is  not 
to  be  released  till  he  has  thrown  himself  on  the  King's  mercy  and 
made  restitution  both  to  the  King  and  to  all  others  whom  he  had 
wronged.'  It  is  plain  from  these  letters  that  the  loyalty  of  Roger 
toward  the  King  was  not  a  little  doubtful  for  some  time  before  the 
final  outbreak. 
A  marriage  contracted,  as  it  would  seem,  ii\  express  defiance  of 

*  See  above,  p.  168.  the  second-  letter  (p.  65),  "  Auditis  de  te 

*  He  was,  according  to  William  of  quae  audire  nollem,  doleo  quantum  dicere 
Malmesbury  (iii.  255),  **  detestandae  per*  uon  possum,  neqae  enim  deceret  ut  filius 
fidiz  jttvenis,  nee  moribus  patrissans.'*  Willelmi    Comitis,     cujus     prudentia     et 

'  £p.  Lanfr.  47,  p.  dd,  "  Ab  hoc  vin-  bonitas  et  erga  dominum  suum  et  omnes 
colo  anathematis  absolvere  te  non  possum,  amicos  suos  ndelitas  multis  terris  innotuit, 
oisi  misericordiam  domini  mei  Regis  re-  infidelis  diceretur,  et  de  perjurio  Yel  fraude 
qatras,  sibique  et  aliis  quorum  res  injuate  aliquam  infamiam  pateretur ;  imo  con- 
przdatos  es  justitiam  facias/'  One  or  two  veniret  potlus,  ut  filiut  tanti  viri  imitator 
passages  in  the  letters  give  us  vague  bints  patris  existeret,  et  omnis  bonitatis  et  fide- 
of  the  suspicions  that  were  arising  against  litatis  aliis  exemplum  praeberet."  Another 
Roger.  In  the  first  letter  (p.  64)  we  passage  in  the  first  letter  is  also  remark- 
read,  "Dominus  noster  Anglorum  Rex  able;  "Item  mandavit  Rex,  ne  sui  vice- 
salutat  vos  et  nos  omnes,  sicut  fideles  suos,  comites  aliqua  placita  in  vestris  terris 
in  quibus  magnam  fiduciam  habet,  et  teneant,  quoadusque  ipse  mare  transeat; 
mandat  ut,  quantum  possumus,  curam  et  inter  vos  et  ipsos  vicecomites  per  semct- 
habeamus  de  castellis  suis,  ne,  quod  Deus  ipsum  causas  vestras  audiat.** 
avertat,  tnimicis  suis  tradantur."     And  in 
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the  royal  orders,  was  the  imm^disite  occasion  of  the  rebellion.  Earl 
William  had  left  a  daughter,  Emma  by  name,^  who  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  Earl  of  Norfolk.  William,  for  whatever  reason,  for- 
bade the  match.  But,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  the  two  Earls 
carried  out  their  scheme,  and  Roger  of  Hereford  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  her  sUitor.*  The  wedding-feast — the  bride-ale,  as  our 
forefathers  called  it — was  kept  (1075)  with  great  splendour  at  Ex- 
ning  in  Cambridgeshire,*  and  the  Chroniclers  tell  us,  in  one  of  the 
last  metrical  or  riming  efforts  to  be  found  in  their  pages, 

"  There  was  that  bride-ale 
To  many  men's  bale."* 

A  great  coitipany  of  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  other  great  men  was 
gathered  together,  and  Ralph  had  specially  got  together  the  Bretons, 
the  countrymen  of  his  mother,  who  had  received  settlements  in 
England.*  At  the  feast  men  began  to  talk  treason.  They  took  rede 
how  they  might  drive  their  Lord  the  King  out  of  his  Kingdom,* 
Among  the  guests  was  Waltheof,  Earl  of  the  neighbouring  shires  of 
Huntingddli  and  Northampton,  and  the  point  both  of  importance 
and  of  obscurity  in  the  story  is  that  ft  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  he 
lent  an  t^x  to  the  rash  counsels  of  his  companions.''  One  historian, 
using  the  licence  familiar  to  classical  and  mediaeval  writers^  puts 
speeches  into  the  mouths  of  Waltheof  and  his  tempters,  which 
modem  ingenuity  has  thrown  into  a  highly  dramatic  shape.®    All 

»  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35 ;  viii.   15.     The  wif  to  NoriJwic;'*  but  again  I  tee  a  cor- 

former  passage  gives  William  Fitz-Osbera  rection  in  the  words  of  Florence  (1074), 

only  one  daughter,  while  the  latter,  from  "  In  Grantebrycgensi  prorinci4,  in  loco  qui 

which  we  get  the  name  Emma,  gives  him  Yzninga  dicitur." 
two.  *  Chron.  Petrib,  1075  ; 

'  Both  the  Chronicles  (Worcester,  1076;  *'  pset  wes  \mx  biyd  eala 

Peterborough,   1075)   make   William  ap-  Mannum  to  beala.** 

prove  the  marriage  and  something  more ;  Or,  as  Worcester  reads  the   second  line, 

"  On  ]>issan   geare   Wyllelm   cyngc  gcaf  ••  p«t  w«$  manegra  manna  bealo.** 
Raulfe   eorle  Wyllelmes  dohter  Osbames        *  See  below,  pp.  396,  400. 
sunu."     But  I  cannot  help  looking  on  the         •  Chron.     Wig.     1076.      *  Dw    w« 

words  of  Florence  (1074).  "  Herefordensis  Rogcer  eorl  and  Waljiof  eorl,  and  b:$- 

Comes  Rogerus,  filius   Willelmi  ejusdem  copas  and  abbodas,  and  raeddon  \mt  yti  hi 

pagsB  Comitis,  East-Ang!orum  Comiti  Ra-  woldon  heora  kynehlaford  of  his  cynerice 

dulfo,  contra  prssceptum  Regis  Willelmi,  adrifan."     Peterborough   uses   the  form, 

sororem    suam     conjugem    tradidit,**    as  one  degree  less  loyal,  *'  Hi  woldoa  ^one 

having  the  force  of  a  correction.     On  the  cyng  sesettan    ut   of  Englelandes    cyne- 

marriage  see  also  the  passages  of  William  dome. 

of  Jumi^ges    just    referred  to.      Orderic         ^  My  narrative  is  put  together  from  the 

(534  ^)  ^ocs  not  mention  the  marriage,  Chronicles,    Florence,    and     Orderic,    of 

but  brings  in  the  two  Earls  as  '*  duo  poten-  whom  the  last,  writing  under  an  inspiration 

tissimi  Anglorum  Comites,  Rogerius  Her-  from   Crowland,   is    the  most    distinctly 

fordensis  et  sororius  ejus  Radulfus  Nort-  favourable  to  Waltheof.     For  the  versions 

wiccnsis."  of  other  writers  see  Appendix  GG. 

'  The  Chronicles  say,  "pa  Isedde  he  Jwrt        •  Orderic   (534)    gives    the    supposed 
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sorts  of  contradictory  charges  are  brought  against  William.  His 
bastardy  is  raked  up  against  him  ;  his  very  birth  made  him  unworthy 
to  be  a  King,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a  work  pleasing  to  God  to  get 
rid  of  him.^  He '  had  spoiled  William  of  Mortain,'  and  poisoned 
Conan,*  Walter,  and  Biota.*  He  had  unjustly  seized  the  noble  King- 
dom of  England,  and  had  murdered  or  driven  into  exile  its  lawful 
heirs.'  This  at  least  was  a  strange  charge,  when  the  ^theling  was 
living  in  mickle  worship  in  William's  court.  To  the  companions  of 
his  victories  he  had  paid  no  such  honour  as  he  ought ;  some  he  had 
put  to  death  like  others ;  to  others,  after  their  wounds,  he  had  given 
nought  but  barren  lands — such  as  the  pastures  of  Herefordshire  and 
the  corn-lands  of  Norfolk — and  those  wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy.*  All  men  hated  him ;  many  would  rejoice  at  his  death.  No 
time  could  be  better  than  the  present ;  William  was  beyond  the  sea ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  host  was  with  him ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
cares  and  wars  and  rebellions  and  discords  in  his  own  family ;  no  one 
believed  that  he  would  ever  come  back.  The  English  were  a  peaceful 
race,  fonder  of  feasts  and  ales  than  of  battles ;  yet  they  would  rise  in 
such  a  cause  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  kinsfolk.^  Then  the  two 
Earls,  Ralph  and  Roger,  turn  specially  to  Waltheof.  The  time  was 
come  for  him  to  win  back  what  he  had  lost,  and  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  him.*  The  losses  and  wrongs 
of  Waltheof  are  perhaps  not  very  easily  seen ;  still  even  the  Earl  of 
three  shires  and  husband  of  the  King's  niece  might  be  tempted  by 
offers  which  might  possibly  give  him  the  Crown  itself,  and  which 
would  at  all  events  enlarge  his  Earldom  to  a  third  part  of  England. 

speech  at  length,  but  he  does  not  iay  that  popolatione  desoratos  donavit,  et   eisdem 

it  was  made    at   the  bride-ale,  which  is  postmodum   Testauratos,   avariti&  cogente, 

clearly  implied  by    the    Chronicles    and  abstulit  seu   minoravit."     Does   it    mean 

Florence.    It    is  curioHs  to  see  how  the  that,  when  a  grantee    of   William    had 

speech  has  been   dramatized   by  Thierry  brought  the  wasted  land  into  tillage,  the 

(ii.  61),  who  puts  each  charge  into  the  King  took  it  away  from  him  again?    The 

moQth  in   which   it   seems   most   appro-  charge  has  a  certain  likeness  to  the  charge 

priate.  brought  by  the  Peterborough  Chronicler 

^  Ord.  Vit.  534  A.     **  Degener,  utpote  (1087),  that  in  letting  his  demesne  lands 

nothus«  est  qui  Rex  nuncupatur,  et  in  pro-  he  would  take  them  away  from  the  first 

patulo  divinitus  monstratur  quod  Deo  dif-  tenant,  if  another  offered  a  higher  rent, 
plicet  dom  talis  herus  regno  prsesidet.*'  ^  Ord.  Vit.  534  C.     **  Angii  sua  solum- 

*  lb.  B.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  modorura  colunt;  conviviis  et  potationibus, 
^  lb.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  dix.  non  proeliis,  intendnnt;  summopere  tamen 

*  ib.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  139.  prosuorum  exitio  parentnm  uitionem  videre 
'  lb.    *'Nobile  regnum  Angliae  tetnere  concupiscunt." 

iiivasit,  gmuinos  karredes  injusU  trueidavit         *  Ib.  D.     They  addrtess  him,  **  O  strenue 

vel  in  exsilium  crudditer  pepulit."  vit/'  which  in  Thierry  becomes  •*  homme 

*  lb.  The  mention  of  death  of  course  de  cceur ;  '*  his  English  translator  turns  it 
shows  how  purely  fanciful  the  picture  is,  into  "  valiant  Saxon*''  a  description  hardly 
but  one  charge  is  curious;  "Vulneratis  justified  by  Wahheofs  mixed  descent, 
Tictoribtts  sterilcs  fundos  et  hostiom  de^  Danish,  Anglian,  and  ursine. 
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The  land  was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
in  the  days  of  good  King  Eadward.  AH  power  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  three,  Roger,  Ralph,  and  Waltheof.  One  should  be 
King,  the  other  two  should  be  Earls.*  Here  we  probably  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  conspirators.  The  centnjizing 
system  of  William,  the  effective  power  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Crown  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  was  likely  enough  to  be  irksome 
to  his  Earls,  French  and  English  alike.  Ralph,  Roger,  and  Waltheof, 
great  as  they  were,  were  far  from  being  so  great  as  Godwine,  Leofric, 
and  Siward  had  been.  Their  Earldoms  were  of  smaller  extent ;  their 
authority  within  them  was  far  more  carefully  narrowed.  England 
had,  under  Cnut,  under  Eadward,  under  William,  made  so  many 
steps  in  the  direction  of  unity.  It  was  now  proposed  to  make  her 
take  a  step  backwards.  Waltheof  was  called  on,  in  the  name  of 
English  patriotism,  to  join  in  a  scheme  which  promised  such  gains 
to  his  own  oppressed  nation,'  Waltheof  may  have  been  tempted  by 
such  offers ;  it  is  certain  that  the  English  people  were  not.  They 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  King  William  for  King  Eadg^  or  for 
King  Swegen.  They  had  no  mind  to  exchange  him  for  King  Ralph 
or  King  Roger ;  nor  had  they  any  mind  to  clothe  Ralph,  Roger,  or 
even  Waltheof,  with  any  power  which  might  disturb  the  good  peace 
which  King  William  mad^  in  this  land.^ 

The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  following  makes  Waltheof 
answer  in  an  edifying  sermon,  in  which  all  the  usual  scriptural 
examples  are  hurled  at  the  heads  of  his  tempters.  He  is  William's 
man,  William's  EarJ,  the  husbai^d  of  William's  niece;  he  will  never 
break  his  faith  and  turn  traitor,*  Moreover,  by  a  somewhat  doubtful 
statement  of  English  Law,  he  tells  them  that  by  that  Law  the  traitor 
is  condemned  to  lose  his  head.*  Other  accounts  set  him  before  us  as 
unwillingly  beguiled  into  a  consent  to  the  conspiracy,  but  as  presently 
repenting.*    It  is  certain  that  he  had  no  share  in  the*  open  rebellion 

^  Ord.  Vit.  534  C.    '*  Volumus  ut  status  vit  et  inter  suos  familiares  conriras  coa- 

regni  Aibionis  redintegT€tur  omnimodis  sicut  numeiavit."      The   words   in   which  the 

olim  fiiit  tempore  Eauardi  piissimi  Regis,  hqmage  is  descrih^  are  not  such  as  we 

Unus  ex  nobis  sit  Hex,  et  duo  sint  Duces,  should   have   looked  (or  \f\  the  case  of  a 

et  sic  nobis  t^ribus  onmes  Anglici  subjici-  mere  subject.     See  ^bove,  p.  363. 

entui  hoqores."  '  Ih.  535  A>     "  Anglica  lex  capitis  ob- 

'  lb  D.     "Eja  nobilis  heros,  cons^Itus  tniqcatione  traditorem  mulctat,  omnemqae 

observa  tibi  generique  tuo  commodissimos  progeniem  ejus  naturali  hsereditate  omnino 

omnique    g^nti   tu«,    quae    prostrata   est,  privat." 

salutiferos."  '  The  story  as  toM  by  Florence  (1074) 

'  See  70I.  ii.  p.  iia.                                 .  runs  thus;  **  Magnam  conjurationem,  plo- 

^  Ord.  Vit.  534  D.     "Quillelmus  Rex  rimis  assentientibus,   contra  Regem  Wil- 

fidem  meam,  ut  major  a  minori,  jure  re-  lelmum    ibi    fecenint,   Comitemqoe  Wal- 

cepit  ac,  ut  ei  semper  fi4elis  exsisterem,  in  theofum,  suis   insidiis  praeventum,  secom 

matrimoniuo^  mihi  neptem  suam  copulavit.  conjurare  compulerunt ;  qui,  mox  ut  potuit, 

Locupletem  quoque  comitatum  mihi  dona-  Lanfrancum  Dorubernensem  Aichiepisco- 
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which  followed.  He  hastened  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  doubtless  as 
to  a  spiritual  father,  but  perhaps  also  as  being  for  the  time  a  temporal 
superior.  He  told  him  of  the  unlawful  oath  which  he  had  taken 
against  his  will.  When  the  breaking  of  a  constrained  oath  would  be 
to  William's  advantage,  the  guilt  of  perjury  was  a  far  slighter  matter 
than  when  its  breaking  was  to  William's  damage.  The  oath  of 
Harold  was  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards ;  its  violation  could  be  atoned 
for  only  by  his  own  overthrow  and  that  of  his  Kingdom.  But  in  the 
case  of  Waltheof  an  unwilling  oath  might  lawfully  be  broken  ;  all  that 
Lanfranc  required  of  his  penitent  was  to  go  through  certain  eccle- 
siastical penances,  and  to  go  and  confess  the  whole  matter  to  the 
King  against  whom  he  had  sinned.  Waltheof  crossed  the  sea  and 
sought  the  presence  of  William.  He  did  not  come  empty-handed ; 
when  he  craved  the  King's  forgiveness  he  offered  rich  gifts  as  the 
price  of  his  mercy.*  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  pardon  was 
formally  given,  but  it  is  certain  that  William  made  light  of  Waltheof's 
share  in  the  matter,  that  the  Earl  abode  in  Normandy  till  the  King's 
return,  and  that  till  the  King's  return  he  suffered  no  punishment  or 
restraint* 

Meanwhile  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk — strange  prede- 
cessors of  nobler  bearers  of  the  same  titles^ — were  in  open  revolt 
against  the  King.  Ralph  made  the  most  of  his  twofold  descent. 
As  a  Breton,  he  called  on  the  Bretons  in  England,  perhaps  on  those 
beyond  sea,  to  join  in  the  enterprise.  As  an  Englishman,  born  and 
ruling  in  one  of  the  Danish  districts  of  England,  he  sought  for  the 
help  of  a  Danish  fleet.*  The  Bretons  flocked  to  his  standard ;  the 
Danes  came,  but  came  too  late  for  his  purpose.  Both  the  Earls  went 
to  their  Earldoms,  and  gathered  together  such  forces  as  they  could 
muster,  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  of  Ralph  being  Breton  or  other 
mercenaries.*  He  set  out  towards  the  point  where  he  was  to  meet 
the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  marched  as  far  as  Cambridge.  But  the 
movement  met  with  no  favour  from  men  of  either  race.  The  King's 
men,  French  and  English,  answered  willingly  to  the  call  of  the  royal 
officers,  and  served  zealously  g^ainst  the  rebel  Earls.  A  summons  to 
the  King's  court,  issued  to  the  Earls  by  the  Justiciaries  William 
of  Warren  and  Richard  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  had  no  effect,  and 


pom  adiit,  poenitentiamque  ab  eo  pro  facto,  '  lb.  "  Ac  se  kyngc  let  lihUice  of  06  )>et 

licet  non  sponte,  sacramento  accqHt,  ejus-  he  com  to  Englalande.'* 

qve  consilJo   Regem  Willelmum  in  Nor-  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  191;  iii.  311. 

mannii    degentem  petiit,   cique   rem   ex  *  Chron.    Wig.    1076,    Petrib.     1075. 

ordine  gestam  pandens,  illius  misericordisB  "Rawulf  Eorl   and   Rogcer  Eorl   ^serou 

ottro  se  dedit."  hofdiogas  set  |>isan  unrtBde,  and  hi  speonon 

'  ChroD.  Wig.   1076.     "And  Wal'Seof  heom  to  )>a  Bryttas,  and  sendon  eac  to 

£orl  ferde  ofer  sac  and  wreide  bine  sylfne  Denemarcon  xfter  scyphere." 

wd  b«d  forgyfenysse  and  bead  gsersuman."  *  See  below,  p.  396. 
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the  campaign,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  began.^  The  chief  commands 
were  in  die  hands  of  ecclesiastics  of  both  races,  and  the  progress  of 
the  war  was  carefully  announced  by  the  Primate  to  the  King.  The 
movement  of  Roger  in  the  West  seems  to  have  b6en  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  thfe  forces  of  the  district  Two  English  Prelates,  Bishop 
Wulfstan  and  Abbot  JBthelwig,  appeared  in  strange  union  with  Urse, 
the  rapacious  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire.  The  whole  force  of  the 
country  followed  them;  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  hindered  from 
crossing  the  Severn,'  and  the  sequel  shows  that  he  was  himself  taken 
prisoner.  The  movement  in  East-Anglia  was  clearly  looked  on  as 
more  dangerous.  Besides  William  of  Warren  and  Robert  the  son 
of  William  Malet,  the  two  warlike  Bishops,  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 
Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  led  forth  a  vast  host  of  both  races  to  attack 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk  at  Cambridge.'  For  once  the  Norman  castlemen 
and  the  English  landfolk  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  a  good  will;^ 
neither  looked  for  any  good  frOm  an  insurrection  got  up  in  the 
personal  interest  of  two  turbulent  Earls.  Ralph  did  not  dare  to  meet 
the  host  which  came  against  him  at  Cambridge.  Lanfranc  was  soon 
able  to  announce  to  the  King  that  the  rebel  Earl  had  taken  to  flight, 
that  the  King's  men,  French  and  English,  were  pursuing  him,  and 
that  they  trusted  that  in  a  few  days  his  whole  company  would  be 
killed  or  taken  or  driven  out  of  the  land.*  Happy  were  those  who 
came  in  for  the  last  of  these  three  alternatives.  The  justice  of  the 
Norman  Bishops  was  as  sharp  now  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  days 

1  Ord.  Vit.  535  A,  B.    *•  Ouillelmus  de  Qallois  des   fronti^es."     This   seemingly 

Warenn&  et  Ricardus  de  Benefact&,  fiiius  comes  from  R.  Wendover  (ii.  15),  **  Wal- 

Gisleberti   Comitis,   quos   Rex   praecipuos  lensibus   sibi  confcederatis*'*    bat    this    is 

AnglisB    jusiitiarios   constituerat  in   regni  simply  a  misunderstanding  of  the  *  Brjrt'o 

negotiis,  rebeiiantes  contocant  ad  cnriam  tas  **  o(  the  Chronicles.     Thierry  has  also 

Regis.     lUi  rero  preccptis  eorum  obsecun-  some  details  of  the  campaign  for  which  I 

dare  contemnunt,  sed  proterviam  prosequi  cannot  find  the  authority, 
conantes  in  regios  satellites  proeliari  eligunt"         *  Flor.  Wig.   1074.     "  Prope    Grante- 

'  The   Chronicles   say  only,   **  Rogcer  brycgiam  castrametanti." 
ferde  west  to  his  eorldome  and  gaderade         *  Chron.    Wig.    1076,    Petrib.     1 075. 

his  folc  )>an  cyncge  to  un)>earfc  he  )>ohte,  "  Rawulf  eac   wolde    mid    his   eorldome 

ac  hit  wcar^  heom   seolfan  to  mycclan  forSgan,  ac  )>a  castelmenn   )>e  wxron  oa 

hearme ;"  or,  as  Peterborough  puts  it,  **  ac  Englalande,   and  tzt   ]>set   landfolc    heom 

he  wear9  gelet."     Florence  gives  us  the  togenes  oomon,  and  hi  ealle  geletton  ]fxt 

names  of  those  by  whom  he  was  let;  "Sed  hi  naht  ne  dydon.*' 

Herefordensi  Comiti,  ne,  Sabrin&  transva-        ^  Ep.  Lanfr.  57  (Giles,  i.  56).     "  Ro- 

dato,  Radulfo  Comiti  ad  locum  destinatum  dulphus  Comes,  immo  Rodulphus  trmditor, 

cum  suo  exeratu  occurreret,  restitit  WIsta-  et    totus   exercitus    ejus    in   fugam  vcrsi 

nus  Wigornensis    Episcopus    cum  magn&  fuerunt ;  et   nostri   cum   infinitH  multitu- 

militari   manu,   et   iSgelwius   Eovesham-  dine  Francigenanim  et  Anglorum  eos  in- 

nensis  'Abbas  cum  suis,  ascitis  sibi  in  ad-  sequuntur,  et  ante  paucos  dies,  sicnt  mihi 

jutorium  Ursone  Vicecomite  Wigonue  et  mandaverunt    prindpes    nostri,    aut     ipsi 

Waltero   de   Laceio  cum  copiis    suis,  et  perjuri  de  terrA  vestiA  per  oure  fiigieat  aut 

csBtcr&  multitudineplebis."  Thierry  (ii.  62)  eos  vivos  vel  mortuos  habebont" 
makes    Roger    assemble    '*  beaucoup    de 
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in  the  West.*  They  acted  on  the  principle  of  Eastern  rulers,  "  Slay 
them  not,  lest  my  people  forget*  it;"*  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
marked  and  remembered,  the  right  foot  of  each  was  cut  off.'  Ralph 
fled  to  Norwich,  the  capital  of  his  Earldom.  The  castle  which 
William  had  begun  to  buiid  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  reign*  was  in 
his  possession.  Its  building  had  involved  the  destniction  of  a  large 
number  of  the  houses  of  the  city.*  But)  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  the 
King  and  the  Earl  between  them  had  founded  a  new  town,  a  French 
town,  on  what  had  been  the  common  land  of  the  English  burghers.* 
It  might  seem  from  some  dark  entries  in  the  Survey  that  some  even 
of  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  the  part  of  the  rebel  EarL 
Still,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  account,  Ralph  did  not  dare 
to  stand  a  siege  of  Norwich  in  his  own  person.''  He  took  ship  and 
sailed  to  Denmark>  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet.' 

Meanwhile  the  woman  whose  marriage  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  ^11  this  disturbance  was  showing  a  nobler  spirit  than  either 
her  brother  or  her  husband.  When  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  took  ship 
from  Norwich,  he  left  the  castle  in  charge  of  his  newly  married 
Countess.*     Emma  boldly  stood  a  siege  in  which  all  the  engineering 

^  See  above,  p  185.  Comitis  Radulfi,  et  concessit  earn  Regi  in 

*  Psalm  li.  1 1 .  commune  ad  faciendum  burgum  inter  te  et 

•  Ordcric  (535  B),  who  seems  to  make     Rtgem." 

more  of  actual  fighting  than  Florence  does,         ^  This  appears  from    the    passage    of 

tells  the  story  thus ;  "  Guillelmus  et  Ri-  Florence    just    quoted ;    so    also    in    the 

cardus  £whom  Florence  does  not  mention]  Chronicles ;  "  [Rawulf  ]  waes  fiegen  Jwt  he 

ezercitum    An^ae  coadunant,    acriterque  to  scypum  aetfleah,  his  wif  belaf  sefter  in 

contra  seditiosos  in  campo  qui  Fagaduna  )>am  castele."     Orderic   however    (535  B) 

dicitur  dimicant.     Obstantes  vero  Dei  vir-  first  describes  the  flight  of  Ralph  and  t^e 

tate  superant,   et   omnibus   captis,  cujus-  siege,    and    adds,    "Radulfus    autem    de 

comque  conditionis  sint,  dextrom  pedem  ut  Guader,  ut  sese  sic  inclusione  constrictum 

notificenhir  amputant.**     Florence's  version  vidit,  et  nullum  adjutorium  a  suis  com- 

is;  '*Ipse  iuos  conatds  iofirmari  cemens,  plicibus    speravit,  munitionem   suam    fidis 

mnltitudinem     resistentium     veritus,     ad  custodibus  caute  commisit,  et  ipse  proxi- 

Northwic  cUnculo  refugit  et,  castello  suae  mum  mare  ingressus  Daciam  pro  auxiliis 

coQJogi    militibusque     suis    commendato,  navigio  adiit.*' 

ascensk  navi  de  Angli4  ad  minorem  Bry-         '  I  accept  the  flight  to  Denmark,  though 

tanniam  fugit ;  quem  fugientem  Sidversarii  resting  on  the  authority  of  Orderic  only,  as 

Ulius  insecuti,  omnes  quos  de  suis  compre-  it  so  exactly  falls  in  with  what  went  before 

hendere  poterant  vel  intefemerunt  vel  di-  and  what  follows.     The  Chronicles  do  not 

versis  mo  is  debilitaverunt.*'  tell  us  whither  he  sailed ;  Peterborough, 

^  See  above,  p.  44.  to  the  pass^^ge  before  quoted,  adds,  that  he 

'  Domesday,  ii.  1 1 6  6.     "  In  ill4  terrA  *'  for   to   sdpe   set    NorlJwic."     Florence 

de  qui  Hefoldus  habebat  socam  sunt  xxv.  (see  above,  note   3)   mentions   his  flight 

bargenses,   et   Xvii.    mansurae  vacuae   quae  to  Britanny.     He  doubtless  went  there  in 

sunt  in  occupatione  castelli,  et  in  burgo  the  end. 

clxzx.  mansurae  vacuas  in  hoc  quod  erat         *  See  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  just 

in   SOC&    Regis   et   Comitis,    et   Ixxxi.  in  quoted.     So  also  Florence,  "  Castello  sujb 

occupatione  castelli.'*  conjtigi    militibusque    suis    commendato." 

*  lb.  T18.     Under  the  head  of"  Franci  Orderic  does  not  mention  the  Countess  at 

de  Norwic  in  novo  burgo  "  we  read,  **  Tota  this  stage, 
haec  terra    burgeosium    erat    in  dominio 
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skill  of  the  age  v^as  brought  to  bear  for  the  space  of  three  months 
upon  the  still  new  fortress  of  Norwich.*  And  she  held  out  till  she 
obtained  terms  of  capitulation  from  the  besiegers  which  might  be 
looked  on  as  comparatively  favourable.*  Lanfranc  could  announce 
to  the  King  in  his  next  despatch  that  the  castle  of  Norwich  had  sur- 
rendered, and  that,  in  the  Primate's  own  energetic  language,  the 
Kingdom  was  cleansed  from  the  filth  of  the  Bretons.^  Ralph,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  had  some  Norman  and  some  English  followers,  but  of 
their  fate  we  hear  nothing,  except  from  a  statement  in  the  Survey 
which  shows  that  some  of  Ralph's  partizans  in  the  city  had  to  seek 
dwellings  elsewhere.*  This  however  though  it  may  have  been  the 
indirect  result,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  formal  effect  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  Among  the  Bretons,  who  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able body,  those  who  had  lands-  in  England  were  promised  safety  in 
life  and  limb,  and  were  allowed  forty  days  to  get  them  out  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  which  they  were  not  to  come  back  without  the  King's 
leave.^  The  mercenaries  who  had  no  land,  but  who  had  followed 
Earl  Ralph  for  pay,  were  by  dint  of  many  entreaties  admitted  to  the 
same  terms,  but  the  shorter  time  of  a  month  was  giv^i  them  to  leave 
the  Kingdom.*  The  castle  was  occupied  by  two  of  the  captains  of 
the  besiegers.  Bishop  Geoffrey  and  Earl  William  of  Warren.  With 
them  was  joined  Robert  Malet,  a  son  of  the  famous  William,  who 
appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  great  landowners  of  East-Anglia.^ 
The  garrison  which  they  commanded  consisted  of  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  and  a  body  of  balistarii  and  other  engineers.*  Norwich  was 
thus  held  in  safe  keeping  till  the  King's  return.     The  Countess  Enmia, 

*  Orderic  (535  B)  gives  the  full  details  arsuram,   partim    propter    geltmn    Regis, 

of  the  siege ;  how  the  walls  were  attacked  partim    propter  Walerannum."      In    con- 

**  crebris  assultibas  variisque  machiqationi-  nexion  with  this  entry  we  may  note  the 

bus,"  and  that  "  per  tres  menses."  expression  of  Orderic   (535  C),   •*  Vicarii 

'  Chron.  Petrib.   1075.     "  And  his  wif  Regis  Ouillelnuis   et   Ricardixs    tnunieipti 

waes  innan  )nm  castele,  and  hine  heold  swa  oppidi  [though  those  words  do  not  always 

lange  )7zt  man  hire  gri'5  sealde."  bear  a  civic  meaning]  ad  deditionem  coarc- 

■  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).    "  Gloria  tant."     There  is    nothing    woaderfol    in 

in  excelsis  Deo,  cujus  misericordii  regnum  Kfilph  having  a  party  In  his  own  capital, 

vestram  purgatum  est  spurcitia  Britonum."  though  his  schemes  were  not  approvol  by 

^  It   seems   pl»in   from    Domesday  (ii.  the  country  at  large. 

1x76)  that  some  of  the  English  citizens  of  *  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57). 

Norwich  were   involved   in   Ralph's  fall ;  *  lb.    **  Qui  Rodulpho  traditori  et  sodis 

"  De  burgensibus  qui  manserunt  in  burgo  e)us  shie  terra  pro  solidis  servierant,  ad  hoc 

de  Norwic  abierunt  et  manent  in  Beccles  faciendum    unius    mensis   spatiam   mukis 

villi  Abbatis  Sancti  Edmundi  xxii.  et  vi.  in  predbus  inxpetraverunt.*' 

Humilgar,  fi.  et  dimiserunt  burgum.    Et  ^  On  Robert  Malet,  see  above,  p.  320 ; 

in  Torp  Regis  i.  et  in  terr&  Rogerii  Bigot  and    for    his    lands    in   East-Anglia,    see 

i.  et  sub  W.  de  Noies  i.  et  Ricardus  de  Domesday,  ii.  153-156. 

Seint-Cleri.     Isti   fiigientes  et  alii   rema-  •  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).     "Tre- 

nentes  omnino  sunt  vastati,  partim  propter  centi  loricati,  cum  balistariis  et  artificibus 

forisfacturas  R.   comitis,   partim    propter  machinarum  multis.** 
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who  had  so  valiantly  defended  the  city,  was  received  to  the  same  terms 
as  her  followers.  She  made  her  way  to  Britanny,  and  was  presently 
joined  there  by  her  husband.^ 

Thus  there  was  once  more  peace  in  the  realm  of  King  William.* 
But  it  was  known  that  the  dealings  of  Ralph  with  the  Danish  court 
had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  a  Danish  fleet  was  then  on  its  voyage. 
Lanfranc,  as  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  realm,  strictly  charged  Bishop 
Walcher  to  keep  the  new  castle  of  Durham  safe  against  their  attacks.' 
Presently  the  King  himself,  whose  presence  had  been  earnestly  asked 
for  by  his  lieutenants,^  came  back  to  England.  He  brought  with  him 
Earl  Waltheof,  but  not  as  yet  as  a  prisoner.  But  soon  after  William's 
landing,  Waltheof  was  arrested*.*  It  is  possible  that  this  step  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  actual  appearance  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
Danish  ships  in  the  Humber.  Such  ^  invasion  would  naturally  bring 
up  again  the  memory  of  Waltheofs  old  exploits,  and  none  the  less 
that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  Wallheofs  old  com- 
panion in  arms.  Swegen  had,  as  well  nigh  the  last  act  of  his  life,  once 
more  sent  his  son  Cnut,  the  future  King  and  saint,  together  with  an 
Earl  named  Hakon,  as  the  commanders  of  the  fleet.'  At  such  a 
moment  it  might  well  seem  that  Cnut's  old  fellow-soldier,  the  man  who 
had  cloven  so  many  Norman  skulls  before  the  gate  of  York  Castle, 
was  not  a  man  who  could  be  safely  left  at  large  in  England.  Waltheof 
was  therefore  put  in  ward  as  well  as  Roger,  and  the  two  Earls  awaited 
their  public  trial  in  the  Midwinter  Gemdt.*' 

'  Chron.   Wig.    1076,    Pctrib.    1075.  393.     Roger's   captivity  is    described  in 

"  And  heo  ]»  utferde  of  EnglaJande,  and  Worcester  by  the  words  *'  and   sette  on 

eaile  hire  menn  [>e  hire  mid  woldon."     So  prisun  *' — foreign  names  being  needed  for 

Florence.      Orderic    (535  C),   **  Expulsus  foreign  objects — and  the  arrest  of  Wal- 

itaque  cum  uxore  sua  Britauniam  repetiit.*'  theof  is   mentioned   in   the  words  "  and 

This  is  Orderic*s  only  mention  of  the  hero-  hiae  let  sy'OVan  tacan."     Flor.  Wig.  1074. 

inc.   Lanfranc  does  not  speak  of  her  at  all.  "  His  gestis.  Rex  auctumnali  tempore  de 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).  **  Omnis  Normanni&  rediens,  Comitem  Rogenim  in 
strepitos  .bellorum,  miscrante  Deo,  in  An-  custodi&  posuit,  Comitem  etiam  Walthe* 
glic4  terra  quievit."  So  more  emphatically  ofum,  licei  ab  eo  misericordiam  txpetierai, 
in  21  (i.  49) ;  **Nos  expulsis  Britonibus  et  custodix  tradidit." 

sedatis  omnibus  bellis,  in  tanta  tranquilli-  *  Chrou.   Wig.     1076,    Petrib.    1075. 

tate  Tivimus  ot,  postqoam  Rex  mare  tran-  "  And  sona  aefter  )>am  comon  eastau  of 

silt,   tranquillius    nos    vixisse  nequaquam  Denmearcan  cc.  scipa,  and  Jjaeron  waeron 

mcminerimus."  twsegen  heafodmenn,  Cnut  Swaegnes  sunu 

'  lb.  28  (i.  49).     *•  Dani,  ut  Rex  vobis  [Cynges,  Wig.]  and  Hacun  Eorl."    This  is 

[Walchero]  mandavit,  reVera  reniunt :  cas-  the  Hakon  whom  Lappenberg  (see  above, 

trum  itaque  vestnim  hominibus  et  armis  ct  p.  94)  identifies   with  Hakon  the  son  of 

alimentis  vigilanti  cur&  mupiri  facite."  Swegen  the  son  of  Godwine.     But  could 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  C.  Hakon,  who  must  have  been  born  about 
'  ChioD.  Peuib.  1075.    **  And  se  cing  1047,  have  had  a  son  of  the  age  which  is 

sylTSan   com   to  Englalande,  and  geuam  impUed  directly  after  ? 

Roger  Eorl  his  mssg  and  gefestnode  hine,         This  Danish  inroad  is  mentioned  only  in 

and  Wal^eof  Eorl  he  genam  eac."    Wor-  the  Chronicles.      The  Danish  writers,  as 

cester  inserts  here  the  account  of  Wal-  usual,  give  no  help. 

theors  voyage  to  Normandy,  quoted  in  p.        '  See  above,  note  5. 
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Meanwhile  the  Danes  were  once  more  in  the  Humber.  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  their  reception  by  the  people  at  large;  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  resistance  which  they  may  have  met  with  from  the 
King's  commanders  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  no 
exploits  on  their  part,  of  no  battles  fought,  of  no  Norman  fortresses 
destroyed  or  taken.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  castles  of  York  did  not 
hinder  the  Danes  from  sailing  up  the  Ouse,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
all  that  they  did  at  York  was  an  useless  act  of  sacrilege,  followed,  so 
the  story  runs,  by  one  of  the  usual  judgements.  "  They  dared  not 
hold  fight  with  William  King,  but  they  went  to  York,  and  brake  Saint 
Peter's  minster,  and  took  therein  mickle  wealth,  and  so  went  away. 
And  all  died  that  were  of  that  rede,  that  was  Hakon  Earl's  son  and 
many  others  with  him."*  Thus  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  North, 
rising  from  its  ruins  under  the  q^re  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  suffered 
again,  though  doubdess  far  less  severely  than  it  had  suffered  in  the 
last  days  of  Ealdred.*  According  to  one  version,  the  land  to  which 
the  Danish  fleet  sailed  after  leaving  York  was  Flanders.'  Cnut  was, 
now  or  later,  the  husband  of  G>unt  Robert's  daughter;*  both  were 
enemies  of  William,  and  a  meeting  of  the  two  princes  might  be  sought 
on  both  sides  for  the  devising  of  future  schemes  against  him. 

While  the  two  Earls  were  in  prison,  awaiting  the  meeting  of  the 
usual  Midwinter  Assembly,  an  event  took  place  which,  though  it  was 
of  no  political  importance,  yet  marks  the  severing  of  another  tie 
between  the  older  and  the  newer  England.  The  Lady  Eadgyth,  the 
daughter  of  Godwine,  the  sister  of  Harold,  the  widow  of  Eadward, 
died  in  the  month  of  December  (December  19,  1075),  in  her  palace 
at  Winchester.*  While  all  the  rest  of  her  family  were  either  shin  or 
wandering  to  and  fro  in  foreign  lands,  she  had  kept  all  her  lands  and 
honours,  and,  as  Queen  Matilda  was  almost  always  in  Normandy,  she 
must  have  practically  kept  something  more  than  the  usual  rank  of  the 
Old  Lady.  We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  her  heart  was  Norman 
rather  than  ErigHsh ;  •  still  Englishmen  must  have  felt  that  their  land 
became  somewhat  less  English  by  the  loss  of  one  who,  though  of 
English  birth,  still  sat  in  the  highest  place  among  the  conquerors. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1076.     "  And  ne  dorston  *  Edla,  EtheU,  or  Adela.     Sec  Knytlinp 

nan  gefeoht  healdan  wiiS  Wilielme  Cynge,  Saga,  c    30 ;    ^hioth.   Hist.  S.  Canoti, 

ac  feidon  to   Eoforwic,  and  braBCon  S6e  Langebek,  iii.  344 ;  Will.  Malm.  iii.  a57i 

Pctres  niynster,  and  tdcon  ))9Brinne  mycele  and  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.     **  Cout  bcafde 

flshta,  and  foron  swa  aweg,  ac  ealle  |>a  for-  Rodbcardes  dohtcr." 

ferdon  ))e  set  ]nni  raede  waeron ;  \itX  wsbs  *  Chron.    Wig.    1076,    Petrib.    1 075 ; 

Hacones  sunu  Eorles,  and  manege  oiSxt  mid  Flor.  Wig.  1074.     *'  And  EadgyO  seo  blsf- 

him/*     Peterborough  does  not  mention  the  die  [hliefdjg,  Petrib.]  foi^t'erde,  seo  wses 

sacrilege  or  its  punishment.  Eadwardes  cynges  geresta,  seofon  niht  cr 

'  See  above,  p.  178.  X^es  msessan,  on  Wincestre.** 

»  Chron.  Petrib.   1 075.     "Ac  heoldon  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  436. 
ofer  ssB  to  Flandran." 
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The  age  of  Eadgyth  it  would  be  hard  to  ^x  exactly.  If  she  was,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  the  eldest  child  of  Godwine  and  Gytha,"  she  must 
have  now  been  about  fifty-five  years  old.  In  that  comparatively  short 
space  she  had  seen  mighty  changes  in  England  and  in  the  world. 
Bom  in  the  early  days  of  Cnut,  she  had  seen  the  troubles  of  the 
reigns  of  his  sons ;  she  had  shared  in  the  royalty  of  the  restored 
English  kingly  house ;  she  had  shared  in  one  overthrow  of  her  own 
family,  and  she  had  beheld  another  more  utter  overthrow  in  which 
she  did  not  share.  The  sister  of  Harold  holding  the  highest  place 
among  her  sex  at  the  court  of  William  must  have  been  a  strange 
sight  in  the  eyes  both  of  Englishmen  and  of  Normans.  And  the 
mention  of  Eadgyth  suggests  the  momentary  thought  of  other 
Englishwomen  who,  like  herself,  survived  the  bondage  of  their 
country.  Godgifu,  the  widow  of  .Leofric,  was  living  after  King 
William  came  into  England ;  •  and  we  ask,  with  still  deeper  interest, 
what  were  the  latter  days  of  her  granddaughter,  the  widow  of  Gruf- 
fydd  and  of  Harold.  But  as  to  both  Godgifu  and  Ealdgyth  history 
tells  us  nothing ;  it  is  Eadgyth  alone  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the 
national  annals.  Of  the  details  of  her  last  days  we  have  no  account, 
save  the  half  legendary  statement  that  on  her  deathbed  she  protested  her 
innocence  of  the  personal  scandals  which  had  been  raised  against 
her.*  The  honours  which  William  had  shown  her  in  her  life-time 
followed  her  in  death.  "  The  King  had  her  brought  to  Westminster 
with  mickle  worship,  and  laid  her  with  Eadward  King  her  lord."* 
There  the  two,  so  strangely  joined  in  life,  lay  side  by  side  in  death, 
till  the  day  came  when  the  growing  honours  of  the  saint  called  for  his 
translation  from  the  side  of  a  mortal  and  sinful  woman  to  a  higher 
place  in  his  own  temple.* 

The  Midwinter  Gem6t  (1075-1076)  now  came  together,  this  time 
also  not  at  Gloucester,  but  in  Eadward's  old  home  at  Westminster. 
The  funeral  rites  of  Eadgyth,  the  masses  and  offerings  for  her  soul, 
doubtless  formed  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  solemnity.  But 
that  Gemdt  had  to  do  other  work,  which  was  in  a  more  practical  way 
to  cut  off  the  England  of  William  and  Matilda  from  the  England  of 
Eadward  and  Eadgyth.  There  was  no  longer  an  English  Lady; 
there  was  soon  to  be  no  longer  an  English  Earl.  Ralph  of  Norfolk, 
who,  traitor  alike  to  England  and  to  William,  was  still  a  son  of  the 
soil,  had  fled  to  the  land  of  his  mother.  His  more  famous  brother 
Earl,  the  son  of  Siward  and  iEthelflsed,  the  descendant  by  his  mother's 
side  of  the  long  line  of  Bernician  Earls  and  Kings,  was  a  prisoner 

'  Sec  Tol.  ii.  p.  373.  mynstrc   mid    mycclan   weorCscype,   and 

•  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  446.  leide  heo  wMJ  Eadwardc  cynge  hire  hla- 
»  Will,  Mahn.  ii.  197.  forde."     Cf.  Will.  Malm.  iii.  273. 

*  Chron.    Wig.    1076.    Pctrib.     1075.         *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
**  And  se  cyngc  hig  let  bryngan  to  West- 
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awaiting  his  trial.  The  King  and  his  Witan  sat  in  judgement,  as  in 
William's  day  they  had  sat  in  judgement  upon  Eustace,^  as  in  the  old 
time  they  had  sat  on  ^Ifgar  and  on  Godwine.  The  traitors,  so 
many  as  were  within  reach,  were  brought  up  for  trial.  Ralph,  like 
Eustace,  was  condemned  in  his  absence.  It  would  have  been  vain 
to  pronounce  any  sentence  on  him  save  the  accustomed  English 
sentence  of  outlawry  and  confiscation  of  Isuids.*  But  a  heavier  ven- 
geance fell  on  some  of  his  meaner  accomplices.  "  There  man  for- 
doomed  all  the  Bretons  that  were  at  the  bride-feast  at  Norwich.  Some 
were  blinded,  some  were  driven  from  the  land,  and  some  were  put 
to  shame.  So  were  the  King's  traitors  brought  low."'  Let  us  at 
least  hope  that  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitula- 
tion at  Norwich  did  not  come  in  for  the  heaviest  of  these  sentences. 

The  other  two  Earls,  Roger  and  Waltheof,  were  in  safe  keeping, 
and  appeared  in  person  before  the  Assembly.  Roger,  as  may  be 
supposed,  had  no  defence  to  make  against  the  charge  of  treason. 
His  sentence,  according  to  Norman  Law,  was  confiscation  of  lands 
and  perpetual  imprisonment.*  The  case  of  Waltheof  was  one  of 
more  difficulty ;  on  no  showing  had  he  taken  any  active  share  in  the 
rebellion ;  whatever  his  offence  was,  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
repair  it  by  a  speedy  confession,  and  the  King's  own  treatment  of 
him  while  in  Normandy  might  have  been  taken  as  an  earnest  that  no 
very  heavy  punishment  was  in  store  for  him.  But  Waltheof  had  his 
worst  enemy  on  his  own  hearth;  the  tie  which  bound  him  most 
closely  to  William  proved  to  be  the  very  snare  in  which  he  was 
entangled.  His  foreign  wife,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  sought 
his  destruction.  It  is  plain  that  William  himself  was  not  disposed  to 
deal  harshly  with  him,  but  Judith  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  her 
husband  in  the  ears  of  her  uncle.  The  Earl  was  charged  before  the 
Assembly  with  having  been  a  favourer  and  accomplice  of  the  late 
rebellion.^  His  defence  was  that  he  had  indeed  heard  the  scheme  of 
rebellion  proposed,  but  that  he  had  in  no  way  consented  to  so  wicked 
a  design.*  Such  at  least  is  the  version  of  the  historian  who  gives 
us  the  fullest  narrative,  but  it  is  a  version  which  overlooks  the  oalh  io 

^  See  above,  p.  85.  Normannorum    judicatus    est,  et    amisift 

*  Ord.  Vit.  555  C.  "  Radulfus  de  Guader     omni  hereditate  terreD&  in  carcere  Regis 
Comes  Northguici  Angli&  perpetualiter  ex-     perpetuo  damnatut  est." 

herediutus  est."  *  lb.  536   B.     '« Oallevus   Comes    ad 

'  Cbroa.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.     *'  Se  Regem  accersitus  est,  et  per  debtiooem 

kyngc  W8BS  >a  |>one  midwiater  oa  West-  Judith  uxoris  suae  accusatus  est,  quod  prc- 

mynstre,  ^ser  moo  fordemde  ealle  J)a  Bryttas  dictae  proditionis  conscius  et  fautor  fucrit 

\t,  wseroo  set  )ram  brydiope  set  NorVwic.  dominoque  suo  infidelis  exstiterit." 
Sume  hi  wurdon  geblende,  and  sume  wrecen         *  lb.  535  B.     **  I  lie  intrepidus  pakm 

of  lande,    and  sume  getawod  to  scande.  recognovit  quod  proditorum  nequissimam 

pus  wurdon  \9»  kjminges  swican  geny-  voluiitatem  ab  eis  audierit,  sed  eis  in  tarn 

Verade."  nefand4    re    nullum    omnino    conscosum 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  D.     "Secundum  leges  iiederit." 
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the  conspirators,  which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Waltheof  had  taken.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Gem6t  came  to  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  his 
sentence.  He  was  remanded  to  prison  at  Winchester — ^a  straiter 
prison,  we  are  told,  than  he  had  been  in  before  his  trial.^ 

The  outlawry  of  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  placed  their 
estates  and  offices  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  the  death  of  the  Lady 
threw  her  lands  also  into  his  hands.  It  was  no  longer  so  important 
an  object  with  William  as  it  had  once  been  to  enrich  his  followers ; 
the  needs  of  the  royal  exchequer  were  now  the  first  object.  Portions 
of  the  forfeited  lands  were  granted  out.^  In  £ast-Anglia  especially  a 
large  part  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  went  to  enrich  the  founder  of  that 
great  House  of  Bigod  which  some  generations  later  was  to  succeed  to 
his  Earldom."  But  vast  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  two  Earls  and  of 
the  Lady  were  kept  in  the  King's  own  hands,^  and  no  new  Earls 
were  appointed  to  the  vacant  Earldoms.  The  later  history  of  the 
two  chief  rebels  was  strangely  contrasted.  Ralph,  banished  from 
England,  flourished  in  his  mother's  land  of  Britanny.  He  lived  to 
take  the  Cross  at  the  preaching  of  Pope  Urban,  to  set  forth  as  a 
Crusader  in  the  train  of  William's  eldest  son,  and  to  die,  along  with 
his  heroic  wife,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City.*  His  son  succeeded 
to  his  Breton  estates  of  Wader  and  Montfort,"  and  his  daughter  was 
restored  to  England  by  a  marriage  with  Earl  Robert  of  Leicester.'' 
While  Ralph  was  doing  something  in  his  last  days  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  his  manifold  treasons,  his  accomplice  Roger  pined  out  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  prison.  If  William  had  any  mind  to  release  him, 
his  own  conduct  effectually  cut  off  all  hopes.  He  is  described  as 
constantly  reviling  and  murmuring  against  his  sovereign,  and  in  one 
case  offering  him  the  most  marked  insult.     One  year  at  the  Easter 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  B.  "Super  hac  con-  by  Stephen  in  1 140.  See  R.  Howden, 
fcssione  judicium  indagatum  est  et,  censo-  i.  303  Stubbs,  where  he  appears  as  **  Hugo 
ribus  inter  se  sentientibus,  per  plures  indiicias  consul  de  Est  Angle."  See  Dugdale's 
usque  in  annum  protelatum  est."    Florence  Baronage,  13a. 

( 1074)   says,  "  Comites   Waltheofum    et         *  But  we  must  not  forget  the  remarkable 

Rogerum,  judiciali    sententia    damnatos,  application  of  one  part   of  the  lands  of 

arctiori  cnstodiae mancipavit."     I  think  we  Eadgyth.     See  above,  p.  ill. 
may  accept  the  fuller  version  in  Orderic,         *  Ord.  Vit.  535  C.     *'  In  viA  Dei  poeni- 

which  does  not  suppose  any  inaccuracy  in  tens  et  peregrinus  cum  uxore  sua  obiit." 

Florence,  except  in  extending  the  words  in  We  get  some  mention  of  his  exploits  in 

lulics  to  Waltheof.  732  D,  739  D.     He  had  with  him  a  son 

*  Some  lands  which  Ralph  had  given  to  Allan,  a  name  which  marks  the  Breton 
Saint  Benedict,  seemingly  of  Ramsey,  had  connexion. 

come  into  the  hands  of  William  of  Warren.  *  lb.                                             ^ 
SceDomesday.ii.  158.  1586.  ^  lb.   875    D ;    Will.   Gem.    viii.    15. 
'  For  the  lands  of  Roger  the  Bigod,  see  Orderjc  calls  her   Amicia,  and   the  con- 
Domesday,  ii.   173-190.     Roger  died   in  tinuator  of  William,  Itta.     See  Dugdale's 
I107.    The  first   Earl   was  bis  younger  Baronage,  p.  68. 
son  Hugh,  created  Earl  of  the  East- Angles 

VOL.  IV.  D  d 
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Feast,  when  the  King  made  gifts  to  his  lords,  he  sent  a  gift  also  to 
his  imprisoned  kinsman,  a  gift  of  goodly  raiment,  of  silks  and  costly 
furs.^  Roger  piled  up  the  King's  presents  in  a  heap  and  at  once  set 
fire  to  them.  The  news  was  brought  to  William.  "  The  man  is  too 
proud,"  said  he,  "  who  does  such  scorn  to  me ;  but,  by  the  splendour 
of  God,  he  shaU  never  come  out  of  my  prison  in  my  days."*  William 
kept  his  word,  and  his  successor  kept  it  after  him ;  Roger  the  son  of 
William  Fitz-Osbem  died  in  prison,'  and  when  our  informant  wrote, 
his  two  sons,  Reginald  and  Roger,  were  striving,  by  good  service  to 
Henry  the  First,  to  merit  the  restoration  of  some  part  of  their  father's 
possessions.* 

But  a  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  fate  of  the  Earl  who  was 
waiting  his  final  sentence  in  his  prison  at  Winchester.  Waltheof 
remained  for  months  in  his 'bonds,  but  they  were  months  of  deep 
penitence.  One  sin  at  least  we  know  that  Waltheof  had  upon  his 
soul  for  which  the  deepest  penitence  could  not  be  too  deep.  We 
may  hope  that  the  tears  with  which  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  past 
life  to  Lanfranc  and  other  Prelates  were  tears  of  honest  repentance 
for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Carl.'  Daily,  we  are  told,  he  repeated  the 
whole  psalter  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart  in  his  childhood.'  Lanfranc 
himself  bore  the  strongest  witness  to  his  innocence  of  the  crime  which 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  the  genuineness  of  his  penitence  for 
his  real  misdeeds.'^  But  all  availed  him  not  -  Norman  enemies  feared 
his  release,  and  hungered  after  his  lands  and  honours.^  His  cause 
was  again  argued,  seemingly  in  the  Pentecostal  Gem6t  of  the  next 
year  (May  15-22,  1076),  which  would  be  held,  according  to  custom, 
at  Westminster.  This  time  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced.  He 
had  listened  to  the  proposals  of  men  who  were  plotting  the  ELing's 
life.     He  had  not  at  once  opposed  them,  nor  had  he  revealed  to  his 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  D.      **  Regalia    orna-    given  by  Orderic  (536  B)  and  Florence 
menta,  chlamydem,  sericamque  internlam,     (1075),  and  see  above,  p.  17  a. 

et  renonem    de  pretiosis  pellibus   peregri-         *  Flor.  Wig.  1075*     "  Cujus  memoriam 

norum  murium."    Compare  the  gifts  made  voloerunt  homines  in  terr&  delere,  sed  ere- 

by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to Eadgar,  p.  569.  ditur  vere  ilium  cum  Sanctis  in  coelo  gau- 

'  lb.  536  A.     **  Multnm  superbus  est,  dere,  praedicio  arcbiinsesule  piae  mcmorix 

qui  hoc  mihi  dedecns  fedt,  sed,  per  splen-  Landfranco,  a  quo,  confessione  factft,  pceni- 

dorem  Dei,  de  carcere  meo  in  omni  vitA  tentiam  acceperat,  fideliter  attestaote ;  qui 

'me&  non  exibit."     William's  characteristic  et    impositi    criminis,    supradictse  sdlicet 

oath  should  be  noticed.  conjurationis,  ilium   immunem  afErmabat 

'  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  about  this  esse,  etquxincflBteiiscommisisset,  otvenun 

life-long  imprisonment  of  Roger.    See  the  Christianum,  pcenitentialibus  lacrimis  defle- 

next  chapter.  visse ;   seque  fdicem  fore  si  post  exitum 

*  Ord.  Vit.  536  A.   He  adds,  "  Guillelmi  vit*  illius  felici  potirctnr  requie.** 
progenies  eradicata  sic  est  de  Angli&  ut  nee         *  Ord.  Vit.  556  C.     "  Praevalcns  coodo 
passum  pedis,  nisi  fallor,  jam  nanciscatur  in  SBmulorum  ejus  in  curift  regali  coadonata 
ilUl-  est;"  and  directly  after,  "Normanni  qu» 

*  See  above,  p.  357.  .  .  .  sibi  prsedia  ejus  et  largos  hoDores  adi- 

*  See  the  description  of  his  penitence  pisci  cupiebant." 
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sovereign  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.'  On  these  grounds,  grounds 
which,  according  to  any  version  of  the  story,  were  utterly  frivolous, 
the  English  Earl  was  doomed  to  die.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  either  country,  such  an  execution  was  without  a 
precedent  for  years  past  either  in  England  or  in  Normandy.  It  was 
specially  unprecedented  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  whose  boast  had 
hitherto  been  that  he  had  never  taken  human  life  except  in  the  opera- 
tions of  warfare.  And  strangest  of  all  was  the  unequal  balance  of 
justice  which  spared  the  life  of  the  man  who  had  compassed  the 
death  of  the  King  and  openly  levied  war  against  him,  and  which 
doomed  him  to  die  whose  crime  at  the  utmost  was  not  to  have  been 
zealous  enough  in  revealing  and  hindering  his  schemes.  But  Roger 
was  a  Norman,  Waltheof  was  an  Englishman ;  and  the  time  had  now 
come  when  the  final  seal  was  to  be  put  to  the  work  of  the  Conquest. 
Englishmen  had  been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  had  lost  their 
lands ;  they  had  been  banished  from  their  country ;  they  had  suffered 
bonds  and  cruel  mutilations ;  but  as  yet  the  sword  of  the  headsman 
had  not  been  called  into  play  against  them.  But  now  the  English- 
man highest  in  birth  and  rank,  d^e  one  remaining  Earl  of  the  blood 
of  the  conquered,  was  to  die,  and  to  die,  as  the  conquered  deemed, 
the  martyr  of  his  country. 

When  the  sentence  was  once  passed,  its  execution  did  not  linger. 
The  order  was  brought  to  Winchester,  and  early  on  the  last  morning 
of  May,  while  the  citizens  were  still  in  their  beds.  Earl  Waltheof  was 
awakened  by  the  summons  of  death.  It  was  feared  that,  if  men  knew 
the  deed  that  was  doing,  they  would  rise  up  to  rescue  the  champion 
of  England  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.'  For  the  same  reason 
doubtless  he  did  not  suffer  within  the  city.  A  public  execution  within 
the  walls  of  Winchester  would  have  been  too  great  a  risk,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  William,  even  in  this  his  darkest  day,  would  have 
shnmk  from  stooping  to  anything  like  private  murder.  The  Earl  was 
led  forth  to  die  on  one  of  the  downs  which  overlook  the  city,  on  the 
hill  which,  when  our  historian  wrote,  was  marked  by  the  church  of  the 
confessor  Saint  Giles.  He  came  forth  arrayed  with  all  the  badges 
of  his  Earl's  rank.  When  he  reached  the  place  of  martyrdom,  he 
distributed  them  as  gifts  or  relics  among  a  few  clerks  and  i)Oor  men 
who  had  heard  of  what  was  doing  and  had  come  together  to  that 
sight  And  then  be  knelt  him  down  and  prayed,  with  sobs  and  tears 
of  penitence,  for  a  longer  time  than  seemed  good  to  those  who 

*  Ord.  Vit.  536  C.     "  Eum  post  multos        •  lb.    *•  Nee  mora,  Guallcvus  a  Nor- 

tractatos  renin  esse  mortis  definitxim  est,  qui  mannis,  qai   evasionem   ejus  valde  tiroe- 

lodalibiu  de  morte  dominl  sui  tractantibus  bant  .  .  extra  urbem  Ouentam,  dum  adhuc 

consenserit,  nee  eos  pro  herili  exitio  per-  populus    dormiret,    mane    ductus   est'  in 

cnlerit,   nee   apertA   delatione   scelerosam  nontem  ubi  nunc  ecclesia  Sancti  JEgidii 

^actionem  detexerit."  Abbatis  et  Confessoris  constnicta  est*' 

n  d  a 
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thirsted  for  his  blood.  The  headsman  feared  lest,  if  they  lingered 
longer,  the  news  should  get  abroad,  lest  the  Earl's  countrymen  should 
rise,  and  lest  they  should  perish  in  his  stead.  The  Earl  had  fallen 
on  his  face  in  the  fervour  of  his  devotions.  "  Rise,"  they  said,  "  we 
must  do  the  bidding  of  our  master."  "  Wait  yet,"  said  Waltheof, 
^*  a  little  moment;  let  me  at  least  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  me  and 
for  you."  He  rose,  he  knelt  down,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  spoke  the  prayer  aloud  till  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Tears  then  stopped 
his  voice.  The  headsman  would  tarry  no  longer ;  the  sword  fell,  and 
the  head  of  the  last  English  Earl  rolled  on  the  ground.^  Men  said 
that  the  severed  head  was  heard  to  finish  the  prayer,  and  distinctly 
to  utter  the  words  "  Deliver  us  from  evil.""  The  work  was  done. 
The  man  whom  William  and  his  Normans  feared  was  taken  out 
of  their  path,  and  his  body  was  at  once  meanly  buried  upon  the  place 
of  martyrdom.  By  this  time  the  men  of  Winchester  had  risen  from 
their  beds,  and  had  heard  what  a  deed  had  been  done  without  the 
walls  of  their  city.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  men  and  women  now 
could  do  IK)  more  than  raise  a  wail  of  fruitless  sorrow  for  the  hero 
and  mart}T  of  England.' 

But  the  history  of  Waltheof,  like  the  history  of  Eadward,  goes  on 
after  his  death.  The  instinct  of  Englishmen,  in  whose  minds  religion 
and  patriotism  ever  went  side  by  side,  saw  in  the  murdered  Earl,  not 
only  a  martyr  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  veritable  saint. 
His  great  crime  was  forgotten — perhaps  a  deed  of  blood  wrought  in 
Yorkshire  may  never  have  been  heard  of  at  Winchester — and  men's 
thoughts  dwelled  only  on  the  unrighteousness  of  his  sentence  and  on 
the  piety  of  his  later  days.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  fell  in 
with  the  popular  feeling.  The  tears  and  sobs  of  Waltheofs  last 
moments  would  have  been  deemed  unbecoming  in  a  patriot  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  the  model  of  the  days  of  WalAeof  was  not 
the  proud  Roman  despising  or  defying  death,  but  the  humble 
Christian^  conscious  of  heavy  sins,  and  fearfiil  lest  aught  should  have 

^  I  ha^e  here    done   little  more  than  Saint  Petronilla — daughter  of  the  Apostle 

translate  the  graphic  and  af&cting  narra^  Peter — comes,   according   to   the  Art  de 

tivc   of  Orderic   (536   C,    D).     Florence  Verifier  Ics  Dates  (i.  76),  on  May  31.    If 

(1075)   says   only,   *'  Comes    Waltheofus,  so,  Orderic's  date  of  April  30  must  be  a 

jussu  Regis  Willelmi,  extra  civitatem  Win-  slip,   and    the  sentence   must   hare  been 

toniam  ductus,  indigne  et  crudeliter  s€curi  passed  at  Westminster  at  Pentecost,  not  at 

decapitatur."    Orderic   makes  the  instru-  Winchester  at  Easter  (March  27). 

ment  of  death  not  an  axe  but  a  sword ;  '  Ord.  Vit.  537  A.     "  Caput,  postqxiam 

"  Camifex  .  .  »  exempto   gladio    fortiter  pnesectum  fiiit,  cunctis  qui  aderant  audicn- 

feriens  caput  Comitis  amputavit/*      The  tibus,   clarA  et  articulatk  voce  dixit,  Sed 

Chronicles  are  still  briefer ;    *'  Her   wses  libera  nos  a  malo,  Amen." 

WalJ>eof  eorl  beheafdod  on  Wincestre  on  »  lb. 
SCe  Petronella  msssedsBg."    The  feast  of 
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been  left  undone  which  was  needed  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
Creator.  The  belief  in  Waltheof  s  sanctity  spread  through  the  land. 
His  praises  were  sung,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  land  of  his 
Danish  fathers.  Englishmen,  it  was  there  significantly  said,  held  him 
for  a  saint;  but  a  poet  who  had  known  him  in  life  chose  rather, 
in  conunemorating  his  death  at  William's  bidding,  to  sing  of  his 
worldly  virtues  more  than  of  his  holiness.^ 

But  there  was  one  place  above  all  in  England  where  the  name  of 
the  martyred  Earl  was  precious  both  in  life  and  death.  On  an  island 
in  the  dreariest  spot  of  the  fens  of  Holland  stood  the  monastery  of 
Saint  GutWac  of  Crowland.'  Thither  that  holy  hermit  had,  in  the 
days  of  JEthelred  of  Mercia,  fled  from  the  world  to  wage  endless  war 
with  the  foul  spirits  which  assailed  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  to 
appear  from  time  to  time  as  the  rebuker  and  adviser  of  Kings.'  As 
elsewhere,  the  hermitage  grew  into  a  flourishing  monastery,  which, 
like  so  many  others,  perished  in  the  Danish  invasions.*  In  the  days 
of  King  Eadred  the  house  of  Saint  Guthlac  was  restored  by  a  clerk  of 
royal  race  named  Thurcytel,  who  became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new 
foundation,  and  who  passed  on  his  ofiSce,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary 
succession,  to  two  successors  of  his  own  kindred.*  In  the  days  of 
King  Eadward  Crowland  was  one  of  the  five  monasteries  which  owned 
the  rule  of  Leofric,  the  mighty  Abbot  of  the  Golden  Borough.*  At 
his  bidding  the  government  of  the  dependent  house  was  given  to 
a  monk  of  his  own  monastery,  Ulfcytel  by  name'  (1062-1086).  He 
began  a  new  church,  and  in  that  work  he  was  much  helped  by  his 
neighbour  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  who  gave  to 
the  house  of  Saint  Guthlac  the  precious  gift  of  the  lordship  of 
Bamack.     This  is  a  spot  renowned  for  its  tower  as  old  or  older 

*  Hdmskringla,  iii.  168  (Copenhagen,  writers.  In  Domesday  however  we  have 
17^3)*  "DeEngelske  holde  haunem  for  Croiland  and  Cruiland,  Was  this  form 
hellig.    Sva  seger  p6rkell,  owing  to  a  devout  pun,  quasi  Croixland  7 

"  Vtst  hefir  ValJ)i6f  hraustan  »  See  Ord.  Vit.  539  D. 

Vilhi41mr  sa  er  raud  malma  *  lb.  541  B.    Every  one  knows  the  le- 

hinn  er  haf  skar  sunnan  gendary  but  highly  interesting  story  in  the 

hadlt  t  trygd  of  vsdltan.  false  Ingulf.   It  may  have  some  foundation 

Satt  er  at  sid  muno  letta  hi  fact,  but  if  so,  it  is  strange  to  find  no 

snarr  enn  minn  var  harri  mention  of  it  in  Orderic. 
dejrrr  eigi  milldingr  maerri  *  lb.    54a    A.      '*  Turketelo   defimcto, 

mann-d^p  &  Englandi.**  Egelricus  nepos  ejus  successit,  et,  completo 

See  above,  p.   179,  for  Thorkell's  other  vitae  suae  cursu,  alii  Egelrico,  qui  de  cog- 

song  on  Waltheof 's  exploits  at  York.  natione  ejus  erat,  abbatiam  Crulandix  dimi- 

*  The  trustworthy  history  of  Crowland,  sit." 

out  of  which  the  narrative  of  the  false  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

Ingulf  seems  to  have  grown,  is  given  by  '  Ord.  Vit.  54a  C.      "  Ulfkctulus  Bur- 

Ordcric,  537  ct  scqq.     The  true  form  of  gensis  ecclesise  monachus  Crulandiae  rcgi- 

the  name  is  Cruland,  Croland,  Crowland.  men   a   Rcgc  Eduardo,  jubente   Lcofrico 

Cropland  is  a  form  still  unknown  on  the  Abbate  suo,  suscepit." 

spot,  and  it  is  not  found  in  ancient  English 
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than  Waltheofs   days,  and  also  for  the  well-known  quarries  than 
which  no  gift  could   be    more    acceptable   to   a   Prelate   engaged 
in  great  architectural  works.*     The  name  of  Waltheof  was  therefore 
well  nigh  as  beloved  at  Crowland  as  the  name  of  Harold  was  at 
Waltham!     His  fate  was  doubtless  heard  of  there  with  a  still  deeper 
feeling  of  sorrow  than  it  was  heard  of  in  other  parts  of  England. 
And  one  feature  in   the  tale  came   specially  home  to  the   hearts 
of  the  monks  of  Crowland.     The   hero  had  been  buried  without 
any  of  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  seemingly  without 
any  religious  service  at  all.     The  body  of  Waltheof,  as  soon  as  the 
brealh  was  out  of  it,  was  covered  with  the  green  sod  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  died.*     Another  rumour  spoke  of  a  yet  more  unworthy 
burial  in  the  highway.'    But  Waltheofs  faithful  bedesmen  at  Crow- 
land could  no  more  bear  that  the  body  of  their  benefactor  should 
lie  in  unhallowed  ground  upon  the  downs  of  Hampshire  than  the 
bedesmen  of  Harold  could  bear  that  his  body  should  lie  in  unhallowed 
ground  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex.*    And  the  monks  of  Crowland 
had  a  more  powerful  intercessor  with  William  than  the  canons  of 
Waltham  had.     Judith,  whether  to  save  appearances,  or  really  smitten 
with  remorse  by  the  blow  which  had  made  her  a  widow,  joined  in  the 
prayer  of  the  convent,  and  William  gave  leave  to  Abbot  Ulfcytel  to 
remove  the  body  of  his  benefactor.     Fifteen  days  therefore  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Waltheof  (June  15,  1076)  came  his  first  translation. 
The  body,  still  fresh  and  bleeding — so  the  tale  ran — ^was  borne  to 
Crowland  among  the  tears  of  many,  and  was  there  reverently  buried 
in  the  chapter-house.* 

But  a  subordinate  part,  however  honourable,  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings of  Crowland,  was  soon  deemed  too  mean  a  resting-place  for  the 
relics  of  the  martyr  of  England.  Abbot  Ulfcytel  kept  his  oflSce  for 
nearly  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Waltheof.  He  was  then  deposed 
by  L^nfranc  in  one  of  his  Councils  (Midwinter,  1085-6).  We  know 
not  the  formal  ground  of  his  sentence,  but  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  real  crime  was  the  crime  of  being  an  Englishman. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  unlikely  in  the  uncertified  tale  or  tradition 
that  the  charge  was  one  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  witnessed  by  the 
unauthorized  miracles  which  the  Abbot  allowed  to  be  wrought  at  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  542  C.     Barnack  was  giveo  no  notioa   of  the  real  scene  of  the  ex- 

"  ad  hoc  opns/'  for  building  the  church.  ecution. 

*  Ih.  537  A.    "  Ibi  in  foss&  corpus  ejus        *  On  the  analogy  between  the  burials  of 
▼iliter  projectum  est,  et  viridi  cespite  festi^  Harold  and  Waltheof,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  546. 
nanter  coopertum  est/'  *  Ord.  Vit.  537  A,  54a  C.     The  tnns- 

•  M.  Paris,  i.  %o,  "  Rex  Willielmus  lation  was  made  "  rogatu  Judith  et  per- 
prsBcepit  Weltheofum  Comitem  in  Win-  missu  Regis."  The  body  was  ••  adhuc  in- 
tonift  decollari  et  extra  civitatem  in  bivio  tegrum  cum  recenti  cruore,  ac  si  turn  idem 
sepeliri."     (Compare  the  legend  of  God-  vir  obfsset." 

wine  in  vol.  ii.  p.  431.)     This  writer  had 
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tomb  of  the  English  Earl  Ulfcytel,  on  this  view,  was  a  fellow- 
sufferer  with  SdkratSs;  he  was  punished  for  the  introduction  of 
strange  saints  whom  King  William  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
acknowledge.'  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  Waltheof  began  to  be  blazed  abroad  a  few  years 
later.  The  appointment  of  Ulfcyters  successor  was  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  William's  reign  of  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  to 
a  high  office.  The  new  Abbot  was  Ingulf,  a  name  which  has  become 
too  well  known  through  the  forged  History  of  Crowland  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  was  so  long  mistaken  for  a  genuine  monument 
of  the  eleventh  century.*  No  genuine  historical  writings  of  Ingulf 
are  extant;  but  Ingulf  himself  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man. 
An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  had  attached  himself  to  William's  for- 
tunes ;  he  had  become  his  Secretary,  so  that  we  may  very  likely  have 
some  genuine  pieces  of  his  composition  among  the  English  writs  of 
William's  reign.'  He  had  afterwards  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  had  entered  on  religion  in  a  Norman  monastery,  the  famous 
house  of  Saint  Wandrille.  There  he  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
Prior,  and  thence,  by  William's  gift,  he  was  promoted  to  the  abbatial 
stall  of  Crowland''  (1086-1109).    His  first  act  was  to. crave  the 

'  This  is  the  well-known  story  of  the  itaotinople  at  some  time  before  King  Wil* 
£dse  Ingulf  (Gale,  73),  who  makes  Ulf-  liam  came  into  England*  and  who  makes 
cytel  be  dqx>sed  on  the  accusation  of  Ivo  William  receive  his  death-wound  at  Le 
TaiDebois  and  others  in  the  first  assembly  Mans  instead  of  at  Mantes,  must,  if  con- 
held  in  London  after  Waltheors  trans-  temporary,  have  been  singularly  careless, 
lation.  The  date  is  utteriy  wrong,  for  it  For  a  cloud  of  evidence  of  other  kinds,  see 
is  certain  that  Ulfcytel  was  not  deposed  Mr.  Riley's  paper  in  the  Archzological 
till  the  Gloucester  Assembly  of  1085-1086  Journal,  vol.  xix.  (i 86a),  p.  3a. 
(see  App.  Chron.  Wint.).  Orderic  also  »  Ord.  Vit.  542  C.  "  Ingulfus  Fonti- 
(542  C)  seems  not  to  have  known  how  nellensis  monachus  Abbatiam  Crulandias 
many  years  passed  before  the  deposition ;  dono  GuiUelmi  Regis  recepit,  et  xxiv.  annis 
'*  Post  non  multum  temporis  praefatus  Ab-  per  plurimas  adversitates  rexit.  Hie  na- 
bas,  quoniam  Angligena  erat  et  Normannis  tione  Anglicus  erat ;  scriba  Regis  fuerat." 
exosus,  ab  aemulis  accusatus  est,  et  a  Lan-  There  is  nothing  here  to  imply,  as  is  as- 
franco  Archiepiscopo  depositus  et  Glestonis  serted  in  the  false  History,  that  Ingulf  at- 
clanstro  deputatus  est."  But  here  is  no  tached  himself  to  William  during  his  visit 
formal  charge,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  EngUnd  in  1 05 1.  He  is  far  more  likely 
diat  the  false  Ingulf  may  be  reporting  the  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  Englishmen 
genuine  tradition  of  the  house  when  he  who  entered  William's  service  after  his 
says  that  the  ""debita   reverentia   sancto  coronation. 

martyri  habita"  was  by  his  accusers  turned  *  lb.  D.   **  Hierusalem  perrexerat,  unde 

into  a  charge  of  **  idololatria."   The  story  reversns    Fontinellam  expetiit,  et  a  viro 

in  short  forestalls  the  later  saying,  eruditissimo    Gerberto    ejusdem    coonobii 

"  De  par  le  roi ;  defense  ^  Dieu  Abbate     monachilem    habitum     susoepit, 

De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu."  sub   quo  jam  in  ordine   instructus  prio- 

*  I  need  hardly,  at  this  time  of  day,  go  ratum    administravit.     Hunc    ab    Abbate 

about  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  the  suo  Rex,  qui  prius  eum  noverat,  requisivit 

so-called  Ingulf.     A  writer  who  misdates  et  Crulandensibus  praeposuit."     We  here 

his  own  appointment  by  ten  years,  who  see  where  Ingulf  really  got  his  learning, 

finds  Alexios  KoomSuos  reigning  at  Con-  not  at  Westminster  or  at  Oxford.    Saint 
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King's  mercy  for  his  predecessor.  Ulfcytel  had  been  committed  to 
safe-keeping  in  the  distant  monastery  of  Glastonbury.  At  Ingulfs 
prayer,  he  was  allowed  to  come  back  and  end  his  days  in  the  houst 
of  Peterborough  where  he  had  dwelled  in  his  youth.^  Ingulf,  sickly 
in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  ruled  the  church  of  Crowland  for 
twenty-four  years."  He  repaired  the  damage  done  by  a  fire  to  the 
church  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  he  gave  a  fresh 
attraction  to  the  restored  building  by  removing  into  it  the  body  of 
one  who  was  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as  the  local  martyr.  Wal- 
theof  was  not  a  canonized  saint,  whose  relics  could  be  exalted  in  a 
shrine  for  a  worship  publicly  recognized.  But  he  might  be  laid  in 
the  founder's  place  of  honour  by  the  high  altar.  Thither  the  body 
was  translated,  a  body  which,  so  the  legend  told,  was  found,  sixteen 
years  after  death  (1092),  still  whole,  with  the  severed  head  joined 
again  to  the  trunk,  and  with  only  a  thin  line  of  red  to  show  where 
the  headsman's  sword  had  fallen.' 

Further  miracles,  miracles  of  healing,  were  of  course  wrought  at 
the  tomb  of  the  translated  hero,  as  in  after  days  they  were  wrought 
by  the  relics  of  Earl  Simon  of  Leicester  and  Earl  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster.* And,  seemingly  after  a  lull,  they  began  again  in  the  reign 
of  the  next  Abbot  Geoffrey  (1109-1124),  whose  work  in  repairing  or 
rebuilding  the  minster  may  have  needed  some  such  special  sanction.* 
In  his  day,  more  than  a  generation  after  the  Conquest,  Englishmen 
still  rejoiced  in  the  mighty  works  of  the  national  hero.*     An  unbe- 

Gerbert,  Abbot  of  Saint  Wandrille  horn  persons  with  English  or  Danish  names,  but 

1062  to  1089,  was  a  German  by  birth  and  among  them  (141)  is   "  quxdam  mater- 

a  great  philosopher.    See  Neustria  Pia,  169.  farailias    religiosa,   Athelis   nomine,  page 

^  Ord.  Vit.  543  D.  "  Postquam  CrulandiflB  Normannico  oriundal'*  Compare  the  ana- 
regimen  habuit,  praedecessori  suo  precibus  logons  tract,  '*  Miracula  Simonis  de  Mont- 
beneyolis  apud  Guillelmum  Regem  sub-  fort/'  in  Halliwell's  Rishanger,  p.  67 ;  and 
venire  sategit."  for  Thomas  of  Lancaster  see  his  Office  in 

^  lb.     **  Gravi  morbo  podagrs  detentus,  Wright's  Political  Songs  (Camden  Society), 

din  ante  mortem  suam  languit,  sed  vivaci  268,  and  the  document  in  Rymcr,  ii.  525, 

animo  subditis  prodesse  non  desiit."  about  his  alleged  miracles,  the  counterpart 

»  lb.     '•  Corpus    Guallevi    Comitis    dc  of  those  of  Waltheof. 

capitulo  jussit  in  ecclesiam  transferri,  et  '  It  sounds  strange  to  read  directly  after 

aquam,  unde  ossa  lavarentur,  calefieri.    Sed  the  passage  just  quoted  (Ord.  Vit.  543  B) 

postquam  sarcophagi  opertorium  revolutum  that  under  Geoffrey  '*ad  tumbam  CJoalleri 

est,  corpus  xvi.  dormitionis  suae  anno  inte-  Comitis    miracula     demonstrari   prifmtta 

grum,  sicut  in  die  quo  sepultum  fiierat,  et  cceperutU,*'     These  "  more  first  miracles'* 

caput  corpori   conjunctum,  repertum   est.  of  Earl   Waltheof  really   remind   one  of 

Filum  tantummodo,  quasi  pro  signo  decol-  "  more  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter." 

lationis,  rubicundum  viderunt  monachi  et  *  Ord.  Vit.  543  B.    '*  Auditis  rmnoribus 

laici  quamplures  qui  adfueruut."  Angli  valde  Isetati  sunt,  et  Anglicse  plebes 

*  lb.  543  A.    In   the   second   volume  ad  tumulum  sancti  compatriots,  qoem  a 

of  the  Cbroniques   Anglo-Normandes  (p.  Deo    jam    glorificari    signis   multiplidbos 

131)  there  is  a  special  tract,  "  Miracula  audiunt,  tarn  pro  gaudio  novae  rei  qoam 

Sancti  Waldevi  Gloriosi  Martyris."    Most  pro  suis  necessitatibus  deprecaturi  frequenter 

of  them  are  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  adcurrunt," 
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lieving  Norman  monk,  who  maintained  the  martyr  to  be  a  traitor 
justly  punished  for  his  crimes,^  was  sternly  rebuked  by  his  Abbot,  a 
Frenchman  from  Orleans,  who  was  therefore  less  open  to  purely 
Norman  prejudices.*  Nor  was  he  merely  rebuked  by  an  earthly 
superior ;  divine  vengeance  presently  smote  the  scoffer  with  sickness 
and  death,  while  the  faithful  Abbot  was  rewarded  with  a  vision  in 
which  he  was  assured  that  he  who  had  been  only  an  Earl  on  earth 
was  now  a  King  in  heaven.'  At  last,  the  old  times  might  seem 
altogether  to  have  come  back  when,  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  the 
Abbey  of  Crowland  received  as  its  ruler  (i  124)  a  man  of  the  noblest 
English  blood,  and  bearing  the  martyr's  name.*  The  hero  had  now 
to  find  his  poet ;  the  monks  of  Crowland  needed  an  epitaph  for  the 
local  saint,  and  Abbot  Waltheof  and  his  convent  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  Orderic  or  Vital  the  Englishman,  who  had 
visited  their  house  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Geoffrey.*  The  historian 
undertook  the  task,  and  told  in  such  hexameters  as  the  age  could 
produce,  how  Waltheof,  the  valiant  and  the  devout,  the  son  of  the 
Danish  Siward,  died  by  the  sword  at  the  bidding  of  Norman  judges.* 

The  widow  of  Waltheof,  Judith,  appears  in  the  Survey  as  holding 
large  estates,  especially  in  Northamptonshire,  estates  which  had  partly 
belonged  to  her  husband,  partly  to  other  English  owners^  She 
appears  in  monastic  history  as  the  foundress  of  a  house  of  nuns  at 
Helenstow  or  Elstow  near  Bedford,*  a  place  more  famous  in  later 

'  Ord.  Vit.  543  B.   "  Quidem  de  Nor-  we  read  of  him  as  "deniqae  judicibus  Nor- 

maimis  mooachus,  nomine  Audinus,  vidit,  manuis  ense  peremptus."     There  is  quite 

vehementer  stomachatus  advenientes  deri-  another  epitaph  in  Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  ii. 

sit,  et  przfato  Comiti  cum   irrisione   de-  123,  where  Judith  is  compared  to  Herodias 

traxit,  dicens  quod  nequam  traditor  fuerit,  and  Job's  wife ; 

et  pro  reatu  suo  capitis  obtruncatione  mule-  *'  Haec  accusarit ;    Rex   credidit,   et   tibi 

taxi  meruerit.**  mortem 

'  lb.  C.    **  Dulciter  eum,  quia  extraneus  IntuHt,    assignans    cum    damnatis    tibi 

erat,  redarguit."     The   Frenchman  seems  sortem." 

to  haye  been  quite  naturalized  in  England,  ^  Judith's  estates  in  Huntingdonshire  are 
though  the  Norman  was  not.  Geoffrey  given  in  Domesday,  217,  those  in  Bedford- 
bad  been  a  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  and  was  shire,  206  &,  Northamptonshire,  228. 
a  personal  friend  of  Orderic.  Waldieof  himself  appears  as   the  former 

'  See  the  story,  and  a  wonderful  hexa-  owner  of  many  of  the  Northamptonshire 

meter  or  **  monadicon,"  in  Orderic,  543  C.  estates,  but  only  once  or  twice  in  the  other 

*  See  above,  p.  356.  Abbot  Waltheof,  shires.  This  gives  the  impression  that 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  deprived  in  11 38.  most  of  the  lands  were  personal  grants  to 
Mon.  Ang.  ii.  loi.  herself.     The  former  owners  are  various, 

•  See  Ord.  Vit.  537  A.  To  this  visit  including  King  Eadward,  Earl  Gyrth,  and 
we  owe  Orderic's  account  of  Crowland,  men  of  Earl  Harold.  Judith  had  also 
which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Prior  possessions  in  other  shires,  but  none,  it 
Wilsinns  [Wulfsige?].  See  above,  p.  337.  should  be  noticed,  in  Yorkshire,  where  her 
\»    *  Orderic  gives  the  verses  in  pp.  543,  husband's  estates  were  so  large. 

544.  '*  Danigenz  Comitis  S[i]wardi  filius  *  See  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  41 1,  and  Judith's 
audax"  has  bis  virtues  recorded,  and  then     gifts  in  Domesday,  206  6,  217. 
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times  as  the  birth-place  of  John  Bunyan.  Legend  has  much  more 
to  tell  of  her.  Like  Cnut  at  the  tomb  of  Eadmmid,^  she  offered  a 
splendid  pall  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  but  the  gift  was  thrown 
back  again  by  unseen  hands.^  Her  uncle  the  King  wished  to  give  her 
in  second  marriage  to  a  valiant  man  called  Simon  of  Senlis,  who  does 
not  Appear  in  the  Survey,  but  who  in  the  story  is  already  Earl  of 
Northampton.  But  Simon  was  lame,  and  Judith  preferred  widow- 
hood to  a  lame  husband.  The  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
other  possessions  of  Judith  were  granted  to  Simon ;  she  herself  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  William  to  Hereward's  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Ely ;  and  Simon,  instead  of  Judith  the  widow  of  Waltheof,  received 
as  his  wife  the  martyr's  daughter  Matilda.  The  details  about  Judith 
are  purely  mythical,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  daughter  of  Waltheof 
did  marry  Simon  of  Senlis,  and  conveyed  to  him  the  Eaiidoms  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon.*  Simon  was  the  founder  of  the 
castle  of  Northampton,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Priory  of  Samt 
Andrew,*  and  he  died  on  his  way  back  from  a  pilgrimage  or  crusade 
to  Jerusalem.*  Of  the  marriage  of  Simon  and  Matilda 'came  three 
children,  a  younger  Simon,  a  younger  Matilda,  and  a  younger  Wal- 
theof, who  became  Abbot  of  Melrose.*  But  the  daughter  of  the 
martyred  Earl,  after  her  first  husband's  death,  consoled  her  widow- 
hood with  a  loftier  marriage.  She  became  the  wife  of  David  of 
Scotland,  6ne  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm  and  of  the  holy  Margaret,  and 
who  himself  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  who  ever 
wore  the  Scottish  Crown.  Through  this  marriage  came  the  long 
connexion  between  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland,  and  through  it  too  the  blood  of  Waltheof,  and  thereby  of 
i,he  long  list  of  his  forefathers,  human  and  otherwise,  passed  into  the 
veins  of  the  later  Kmgs  of  England,  and  also,  if  genealogists  are  to 
be  trusted,  into  those  of  many  of  their  subjects.^ 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  395.  England  and  married  Waltheofs  dangfater 

*  See  the  false  Ingulf,  Grale  73.  in  the  very  last  years  of  WUiiam  the  Coo- 

'  Compare  the  real  account  in  Orderic,  queror  or   in  the  first  years  of  William 

70a  C,  and  the  Contlnuator  of  William  of  Rufus.     Of  Waltheofs    other  daughtets. 

Jumi^ges,  viii.  37,  with  the  stories  in  the  Judith    married    the    younger   Ralph   of 

&lse  Ingulf,  71,  and   in  the   tract   "  De  Toesny,  and  the  third,  who  b  namdess, 

Comitissa"   which    follows    the   Vita    et  married  Robert  the  sou  of  Richard.    WilL 

Passio  Waldevi  Comitis  in  the  Chroniques  Gem.  viii.  37. 

Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  123.     The  History  *  The  date  of  1084  **  commonly  given 

of  Saint  Andrew's  Priory  at  Northampton  to  this  foundation  (see  the  first  document 

in  the  Monasticon,  v.  190,  makes  Simon  in  Mon.  Angl.  v.  190) ;  but,  as  the  Priory 

'*  de  Sejmlyz,"  the  son  of  '*  Raundoel  le  does  not  appear  in  Domesday,  the  date  is 

Ryche,"   come  over   into   England   with  more  likely  to  be  1 108. 

William  at  the  beginning,  but,  as  Simon  is  '  Mon.  Angl.  v.  190. 

not  to  be  found  ifi  Domesday,  and  as  a  ^  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  iL  136. 

"  Symon  Comes"  signs  the  grant  of  Bath  ^  On  the  succession  of  the  Earldom  of 

to  John  de  Villul&  in  1090  (see  above,  p.  Huntingdon,  see  Chroniques  Anglo-Nor^ 

267),  it  wouU  seem  that  Simon  came  into  mandes,  ii.  138;  Dugdale's  Baronage,  59. 
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The  death  of  Waltheof  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  William. 
As  men  generally  look  at  the  acts  of  princes,  it  was  the  greatest  crime 
of  his  life.  In  an  abstract  view  of  morality,  to  attack  an  unoffending 
nation  in  the  assertion  of  an  imaginary  right,  to  lay  waste  whole 
provinces  by  fire  and  sword,  to  slay  by  the  lingering  death  of  cold 
and  hunger  thousands  more  than  are  slain  in  the  short  struggle  of  the 
batde-field,  and  to  do  all  this  in  pursuit  of  a  purely  personal  ambition, 
is  a  greater  sin  against  humanity  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  single 
innocent  man.  And  yet  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  our  nature 
that  it  needs  a  worse  man  to  do  the  lesser  crime.  An  unjust  war  and 
all  that  is  involved  in  an  unjust  war,  the  harsh  measures  of  repression 
which  are  needed  to  keep  a  Crown  once  unjustly  won,  can  all  be 
more  easily  cloaked  under  fair  pretences,  their  real  character  can  be 
more  easily  hidden  from  both  doers  and  beholders,  than  can  be  done 
with  the  unrighteous  slaughter  of  a  single  man.  In  this  sense,  the 
execution  of  Waltheof  was  a  blacker  deed  than  the  invasion  of 
England  and  even  than  the  devastation  of  Northumberland.  Yet 
even  now  William's  love  of  formal  justice  did  not  forsake  him.  Even 
now  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  using  the 
bowl  or  the  dagger  to  get  rid  of  the  man  whom  he  dreaded.  Waltheof 
died  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  by  the  sword  of  the  headsman,  by  the 
formal  sentence  of  what  was  formally  a  competent  court.  William 
may  even  now  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  but  letting  the  law 
take  its  course,  that  he  was  but  executing  a  righteous  vengeance  on  a 
traitor  righteously  condemned.  But  so  to  p)ersuade  himself  needed  a 
yet  stronger  effort  of  the  mighty  power  of  self-delusion  than  to  per- 
suade himself  of  the  righteousness  of  his  former  deeds.  Never  before 
had  William  sent  an  enemy  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  pardoned  men 
who  had  over  and  over  again  rebelled  against  him ;  he  had  visited 
other  traitors  with  outlawry,  with  bonds,  with  mutilation,  never  with 
death.  And  the  man  whom  he  chose  for  his  one  victim  was  innocent, 
or,  even  if  in  some  measure  guilty,  he  had  redeemed  his  fault  by  a 
speedy  penitence.  Yet  he  had  to  die,  while  the  life  of  his  far  more  guilty 
comraide  was  spared.  Never  was  legal  execution  more  truly  judicial 
murder;  never  was  innocent  blood  more  ruthlessly  shed  to  escape 
a  possible  political  danger.  Such  a  deed  needed  a  worse  man 
than  was  needed  for  any  of  William's  earlier  deeds.  And  William 
now  was  a  worse  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  set  foot  on  the 
Mora  to  attack  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  him.  Crime,  as 
ever,  had  punished  itself  by  leading  to  greater  crime.  And  now  the 
more  open  punishment  followed.  With  the  death  of  Waltheof  the 
days  of  William's  glory  and  prosperity  came  to  an  end.  From  that 
day  the  Conqueror  made  no  more  conquests.  His  presence  on  the 
battle-field  no  longer  carried  with  it  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies ;  his 
presence  beneath  the  walls  of  a  besieged  fortress  no  longer  involved 
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its  speedy  capture  or  surrender.  William  had  to  struggle  against 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad;  and  now  he  found  foes  in  his  own 
household.  The  blood  of  Waltheof  was  avenged  by  the  bonds  of  Odo 
and  by  the  parricidal  thrust  of  the  spear  of  Robert  The  punishment 
of  crime  came  in  the  best  and  purest  relation  of  his  life,  when,  after 
so  many  years  of  faithful  partnership,  strife  at  last  arose  between 
William  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  Eleven  years  of  life  and  kingship 
were  still  to  be  his,  but  they  were  to  be  years  of  toil  and  trouble,  years 
of  warfare  without  glory,  years  clouded  over  with  every  form  of  public 
and  private  sorrow.* 

Closely  connected  in  idea  with  the  death  of  Waltheof,  and  most 
likely  not  far  distant  from  it  in  date,  was  that  other  great  crime  of 
William  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  age,  joined  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  English  Earl  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
him  and  upon  his  house.  The  love  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  which 
may  be  taken  for  granted  in  every  man  of  that  age  of  whom  the  con- 
trary is  not  expressly  recorded,  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  in 
William  and  his  sons.  We  must  remember  that  in  those  days  hunting 
had,  in  many  parts  even  of  our  own  island,  not  yet  wholly  lost  its 
original  character  of  defensive  warfare  with  the  wild  beasts.  Scottish 
traditions  speak  of  the  bear  as  still  lingering  on  in  the  eleventh 
century,'  and  it  is  certain  that,  at  all  events  in  the  less  cultivated  parts 
of  Britain,  the  wolf  still  survived  to  prey  on  the  flocks,  and  the  wild 
boar  to  ravage  the  fields,  of  men  who  were  striving  to  turn  the 
wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field.'  The  stag  and  the  roe,  in  northern  Britain 
even  the  rein-deer,*  were  still  untamed  rangers  of  the  wilderness, 

^  The  reflexion  is  that  of  Orderic,  544  confusion  with  Osbeorn  the  son  of  Siward 

A;   "Pro   interfectione  Guallevi  Comitis  and  his  ancestors — h\s forebears! 
Ouillelmus  Rex  a  multis  reprehensus  est,        '  The  boar  appears  in  the  passa^  of 

et  multis  contra  eum  insurgentibus,  justo  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  which  I  shall 

Dei  judicio,  multa  adversa  perpessus  est ;  presently  quote.     That  wolves  remained  va 

nee  nmquam  postea  diutum&  pace  potitus  England  long  after,  at  all  events  in  the 

est.     Ipse  quidem  contra  omnes  (quia  ani-  shires  bordering  on  Wales,  is  plain  from  a 

mosus  erat)  viriliter  restitit,  sed  prosperis  writ  of  Edward  the  First  in  laSl  (Rymer, 

eventibus  ad  votum,  ut  antea,  non  tripu>  i.  591),  in  which  Peter  Corbet  is  commis- 

diavit,  nee  crebris  victoriarum  titulis  exul-  sioned  to  destroy  wolves  in  the  shires  of 

tavit.     In  tredecim  annis,  quibus  postmo-  Gloucester,  Worcester,    Hereford,    Shrop^ 

dum  vixit,  armatorum   aciem   de  campo  shire,  and  Stafford ;  **  Lupos  cum  hominibns, 

non  fiigavit,  nee  oppidum  obsidens  bellic4  canibus,  et  ingeniis  snis  capiat  et  destniat 

virtute  cepit.     Omnipotens  arbiter  omnia  modis  omnibus  quibus  yiderit   e'xpedire.** 

juste  disponit,  nuUumque  facinus  impunitum  This  proves  more  by  a  great  deal  than  the 

relinquit,  quia  hie  ant  in  fiituro  seculo  om-  possibly  poetical  mention  of  wolves  by  Guy 

nia  punit.*'  of  Amiens  (see  voL  iii.  p.  341)  and  by  the 

^  I  am   sorry  that  I  have  nothing  to  Scandinavian  poet  who  commemorates  the 

quote  on  behalf  of  this  statement  beyond  a  exploits  of  Waltheof  (see  above,  p.  1 79). 
vague  Scottish  tradition.     The  last  bear  is         ^  Orkneyinga    Saga,   384.     **  |7at    var 

said  to  have  been  killed  Ti  R.  E.  but  no  si)»r  Jarla  naer  hvert  sumar  at  fara  yfer  a 

original  authority  is  quoted.     Is  there  any  Katanes  oc  >ar  upp  S  merkr  at  veida 
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whose  flesh  was  sought  for  as  food,  and  whose  haunts  might  be  profitably 
cleared  for  the  service  of  man.  In  such  a  state  of  things  hunting  might 
be  a  sport,  as  war  might  be  a  sport,  but  it  was  something  more.  It  was 
always  a  business ;  it  might  often  be  a  duty.  The  hunting  of  iElfred  is 
recorded,  not  as  a  sport  but  as  a  serious  employment,  £dong  with  the 
cares  of  war,  government,  and  study.*  In  the  story  of  the  tribute  of 
wolves'  heads  imposed  by  Eadgar  on  the  Welsh  prince  Judwal,  the 
original  and  lawful  object  of  hunting,  the  getting  rid  of  noisome 
beasts,  not  their  artificial  preservation  for  purposes  of  cruelty,  is  set 
forth  with  perfect  clearness.*  In  the  records  of  the  great  Survey  we 
find  constant  mention  of  various  services  to  be  rendered  in  the  royal 
huntings,  huntings  which  were  doubtless  part  of  the  King's  pleasure, 
but  which  were  adso  plainly  looked  upon  as  a  serious  business  to  be 
pursued  for  the  public  good.®  In  the  legislation  of  our  later  Kings 
we  begin  to  find  penalties  for  trespasses  on  the  royal  forests,  but  they 
are  combined  with  an  express  acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  every 
man  to  slay  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  on  his  own  ground.*  It  was 
in  William's  age,  and  largely  by  Wilham's  own  act,  that  what  had 
once  been  necessary  warfare  with  savage  enemies  finally  changed  into 
a  mere  sport,  in  which  pleasure  is  sought  in  the  wanton  infliction  of 
suffering  and  death.  It  was  then  too  that  what  hitherto,  whether 
sport  or  business,  had  been  the  sport  or  the  business  of  every  man, 
became  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  King  and  of  those  whom  he 
might  allow  to  share  it.  It  is  plain  that  with  William  a  new  period  in 
these  matters  begins.  In  other  princes  we  incidentally  hear  of  their 
hunting  in  the  course  of  some  story  or  legend ;  in  William  and  his 

nuddyri  edr  hr^na!*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  mm  pensitaret/'  The  same  distinction 
Dawkins  for  this  reference,  and  for  other  as  to  the  motive  of  different  forms  of  hunt- 
hints  as  to  the  fauna  of  Britain.  The  ing  is  drawn  out  more  at  large  in  a  re- 
date  of  the  story  is  about  1159.  markable  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois,  56  (vol. 

*  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  486   A.     "Interea  i.  p.  166,  Giles),  where  hunting  "grali& 

tamen  Rex,  inter  bella  et  praesentis  vit»  voluptatis "  is  pronounced  to  be  "  ex  ips& 

frequentia  impedimenta,  necnonPaganqnim  inventione  sua  damnabilis.*' 
infestationes  et  quotidianas  corporis  infirmi-        '  The  stabilino,  so  often  spoken  of  in 

tates,etregnigubemacularegereetomnem  Pomesday,  is  described  by  Kelham,  338; 

venandi  artem  agere ;  aurifices  et  artifices  "  One  man  went  from  every  house  to  the 

saos  omnes,  et  falconarios  et  accipitrarios,  stands  or  his  station  in  the  wood;  viz.  for 

canicnlarios   quoque,   docere;   et   sedificia  driving  deer    to    a    stand,   in    order    to 

supra  omnem  antecessorum  suorum  con-  shooting  them ;    or   into   buck-stalls,   or 

suetudinem     venerabiliora    et    pretiosiora  deer-hays,  for   taking   them."     Compare 

oovft  sua  machinationc  facere;  et  Saxoniccs  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Earle,  Parallel  Chroni- 

libros  rcciUre/'  and  so  on   through   the  cles,  366,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  The 

whole  string  of  .Alfred's  literary  and  pious  nature  of  the  hunt  here  imagined  is  totally 

cmpk>yments.  different  from  that  of  our  day.     Now-a- 

■  Will.   Makn.   ii.   155.     "  Qui    etiam  days  men  hunt  for  exercise  and  sport,  but 

omnis   generis   feras   sanguinis  avidas   ex  then  they  hunted  for   food,  or   for   the 

regno   exterminare   cogitaret,   Judvaloque  luxury  of  fresh  meat." 
Regi   Walensium   edictum   imposuerit   ut        *  On  the  laws  of  Cnut,  see  vol.  i.  p.  496. 
sibi  quotannis  tributum  trecentorum  lupo- 
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sons,  as  in  Eadward,  it  is  specially  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  time 
as  a  marked  feature  of  their  character,  and  in  their  case  it  is  always 
mentioned  with  horror.     It  is  plain  that  William's  excessive  love  of 
hunting,  the  cruel  laws  by  which  his  savage  pleasures  were  fenced  in, 
the  pitiless  havoc  of  which  he  was  guilty  to  find  means  for  their  graii- 
fication,  were  something  which  was  new  to  Englishmen.     Our  native 
Chronicler  tells  us  how  "  he  set  mickle  deer«frith,  and  laid  laws  there- 
with, that  he  who  slew  hart  or  hind  that  man  should  blind  him.     He 
forbade  the  harts  and  so  eke  the  boars ;  so  sooth  he  loved  the  high 
deer  as  though  he  were  their  father.     Eke  he  set  by  the  hares  that 
they  should  fare  free.     His  rich  men  moaned  at  it  and  the  poor  man 
bewailed  it ;  but  he  was  so  stiff  that  he  recked  not  of  their  hatred ; 
but  they  must  all  follow  the  King's  will,  if  they  would  hve  or  have 
their  land  or  their  goods  or  well  his  peace."  ^     It  was  the  making  of 
the  "mickle  deer-frith"  which  was  the  crowning  wrong  of  all.     It 
was  not  enough  for  William  to  seek  the  delights  of  slaughter  in  those 
sports  where  the  uncleared  land  still  harboured  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  lay  waste  the  land  which  was  already  brot^ht 
into  man's*  possession,  to  uproot  the  dwellings  of  man  and  the  temples 
of  God,  in  order  to  find  a  wider  field  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust 
of  bloodshed.     Heavy  was  the  guilt  of  the  harrying  of  Northumber- 
land ;  but  this  harrying  of  Northumberland  was  at  least  done  at  the 
dictate  of  a  cruel  policy,  and  not  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  sport. 
Heavy  as  the  guilt  of  that  deed  was,  it  was  lighter  than  the  guilt  of 
the  making  of  the  New  Forest     Each  deed  marks  a  new  and  a  lower 
stage  in  the  downward  course. 

The  exact  date  of  this  devastation  of  a  large  tract  of  fertile  country 
is  not  recorded,  but  it  cannot  have  been  very  far  from  the  time  which 
we  have  now  reached  ( 1070-108 1).  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  William 
found  leisure  for  such  a  business  during  the  actual  progress  of  the 
Conquest.    On  the  other  hand  we  not  only  find  the  Forest  duly 

^  Chron.    Petrib.    1087.      "He    stette  exclosivdy,  the  New  Forest     2>forisiKyw 

mycel  deor  friO,  and  he  begde  laga  )>ear-  gliding  from  its  older  and  wider  meanini; 

wiiS,  ]7zt  swa  hwa  swa  sloge  heort  o'SVe  of  Tiner^  ^p,  ./%ra,  into  its  later  special 

hinde,  )?8Bt  bine  man  sceolde  blendian ;  be  meaning  of  harts  and  hinds, 

forbead  ^a  heortas  swylce  eac  \%  baras ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  clearly  connects 

swa  swi^e  he  lufode  )»  heah  deor  swilce  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  with  the  New 

he  wsre  heora  feder ;  eac  he  saette  be  J^am  Forest.     Af^er  translating  a  good  deal,  he 

haran  ]-Kt  hi  mosten  freo  faran.     His  rice  goes  on  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  aia  A),  "Amavit 

men  hit  nuendon,  and  J^a  earme  men  hit  autem  feras  tanqoam  pater  esset  ferarom, 

beceorodan,  ac  he  waes  swa  stilS  \>9X  he  ne  nnde  in  sil^is  venationnm,  qiue  rocantnr 

rohte  heora  eallra  nitS,  ac  hi  moston  mid  None   Forest,  eodesias  et  villas  eradican, 

ealle  )>es  C3mges  wille  folgian,  gif  hi  woldon  gentem  exstirpari,  et  a  feris  fecit  iiihabi- 

libban,  o1$tfe   land  habban,  o'S'Se  eahta,  tari.** 

otr?Se  wel  his  »ehta.'*  The  fatherly  relations  between  WilUam 

The  "mycel  deor-fri'S,"  a  word  which  it  and  the  high  deer  were  perhaps  measured 

is  hard   to  express  in    modern   English,  by  the  relations  between  him  and  his  ddest 

doubtless  means  chiefly,  but  perhaps  not  son. 
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described  in  the  Survey,*  but  we  come  across  an  incidental  mention 
of  it  at  an  intermediate  time  which  shows  that  the  work  liad  been  fully 
done  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Waltheof.*  The  favourite 
dwelling-place  of  William  when  in  England  was  Winchester.  Under 
Eadward  and  Harold  the  old  West-Saxon  capital  had  in  some  degree 
lost  its  position.*  Westminster  had  become  the  chief  home  of  Kings, 
while  Winchester  was  handed  over  to  their  widows.  The  death  of 
Eadgyth,  by  which  her  rights  over  the  city  reverted  to  the  King,  was 
perhaps  not  without  its  influence  in  making  Winchester  again  more 
distinctly  the  royal  dwelling-place.  No  other  among  the  great  cities 
of  the  Kingdom  was  so  well  suited  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  a  King 
who  ruled  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in  England.  But  in  Hampshire, 
then  no  doubt  the  most  civilized  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  King- 
dom, it  may  well  have  been  that  either  natural  or  artificial  hunting- 
grounds  were  less  extensive  than  in  the  wilder  regions  in  the  North  or 
on  the  Welsh  border.  To  find  room  therefore  for  William's  sport,  a 
fertile  district,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  was  deliberately  laid  waste.*  In 
the  days  of  Eadward  and  the  Kings  before  him  it  had  been  a  flourish- 
ing land,  full  of  the  habitations  of  men,  and  thick  set  with  churches 
where  the  worship  of  Grod  was  duly  paid."    At  William's  bidding  men 

'  The  New  Forest  entrief  take  up  pp.  quae  Iingu&  Anglorum  Ytene  nuiicapatur/' 

51-51  fr  in  Domesday.  goes  on  to  say,  '*  Nee  mirum,   at  populi 

*  I  refer  to  the  death  of  William's  son  rumor  affirmat,  banc  proculdubio  magnam 
Richard,  which  seems  (Ord.  Vit.  573  C)  to  Dei  virtutem  esse  et  vindictam.  Antiqnis 
ha?e  happened  about  108 1.  Whenever  it  enim  temporibus,  Eadwardi  scilicet  Regis 
happened,  the  New  Forest  must  hare  then  et  aliorum  Anglise  Regum  praedeoessonim 
been  in  full  force.  ejus,  eadem  regio  incolis  Dei  cultoribus  et 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  44.  ecclesiis  nitebat  uberrime,  sed  jossn  Regis 

*  Win.  Malm.  iii.  275.  *' Nova  Forcsta  Willelmi  senioris,  hominibus  ^gatis,  do- 
....  locus  est  quem  Willelmus  pater,  mibus  semirutis,  ecclesiis  destructis,  terra 
subrutis  ecclesiis,  desertis  villis  per  triginta  ferarum  tantum  colebatur  habitatione,  et 
et  eo  amplius  milliaria,  in  saltus  et  lustra  inde,  ut  creditur,  causa  erat  infortunii." 
ferarum  redejgerat."  Ord.  Vit.  781  A.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  with  certainty 
"Nunc  Silva  ...  vide  lector,  cur  Nova  what  Florence  means  by  the  word  "Ytene," 
vocitata  sit.  Ab  antiqnis  temporibus  ibi  which  he  gives  as  the  English  name 
populosa  regio  erat,  et  villis  humansB  habi-  of  the  New  Forest,  but  some  light  is 
tationi  competentibus  abundabat.  Copiosa  thrown  upon  it  by  a  passage  in  the  gene- 
vero  plebs  SuthamptonsB  pagum  solerti  alogies  attached  to  his  Chronicle,  i.  376, 
cura  obnixe  colebat ;  unde  australis  pro-  where  we  are  told  that  William  Rnfus  *'  in 
vfncia  Guentanae  urbi  multipliciter  campestri  provinciA  Jutamm  in  NovA  Forests,  sagittA 
ubertate  serviebat.  Ouillelmus  autem  pri-  percussus,  sine  filiis  occubuit."  I  presume 
mus,  postquam  regnum  Albionis  obtinuit,  that  Ytene  has  something  to  do  with  the 
amator  ncmorum,  plus  quam  be.  parochias  Jutes,  but  I  conceive  it  simply  to  refer  to 
ultro  devastavit,  ruricolas  ad  alia  loca  trans-  the  old  Jutish  settlement  in  Hampshire, 
migrare  compulit,  et  silvestres  fens  pro  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
hominibus,  ut  voluptatem  venandi  haberet,  passages  of  his  work,  the  description  of 
ibidem  constituit."  See  also  M.  Paris,  the  New  Forest  in  iv.  644,  648,  calls  it 
i.  29.  Madden.  '•  the  Jetten-Wald.  the  Eotena-Wald,  th« 

»  Florence  (i  lOo),  after  mentioning  the     Giant VWcald." 
death  of  William  Rufus  **  in  Nov&  Forest& 
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were  driven  from  their  homes ;  their  houses  were  pulled  down,  their 
churches  were*  rooted  up,  and  the  fruitful  land  became  a  wilderness. 
The  historians  of  both  races  raise  their  indignant  wail  over  the 
homes  of  man  which  were  changed  into  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts. 
The  great  Survey  calmly  gives  us  the  names  of  the  Englishmen 
who  were  driven  forth  from  their  wasted  homes,  and  show  how  a 
few  of  them  were  allowed  to  retain  some  small  scraps  of  land  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  William's  sport*  There, 
we  are  told,  amid  the  desolation  which  he  had  wrought,  the  Con- 
queror would  gladly  have  spent  his  life,*  rejoicing  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  lower  animads  during  the  short  intervals  of  the  slaughter  of 
mankind.  But  we  are  told  also  that  the  scene  of  William's  greatest 
crime  was  the  scene  of  the  h^viest  blows  which  were  dealt  upon 
his  house.  A  curse  seemed  to  brood  over  the  region  from  which 
man  had  been  driven  to  make  room  for  the  wild  beasts.  The  wilder- 
ness which  William  had  made  was  fatal  to  his  sons  and  to  his  sons' 
sons.'  His  second  son  Richard,  a  lad  of  great  promise,  not  yet 
girded  with  the  belt  of  knighdiood,  was  cut  off  in  the  New  Forest 
by  a  sudden  and  mysterious  stroke,  while  the  wearied  stag  was 
fleeing  for  its  life  before  him.^    Another  Richard,  a  natural  son  of 

'  Take  one  instance  in  Domesday,  51  &;  his   death  he   says,  **  Tradunt  cenros  in 

"Filii  Grodrici  Malfhabent  de  Rege  Minte-  Nova    Foresl4    terebrantem    tabid!   aeris 

stede.     Pater  eoram  tenuit    de    Rege   £.  nebula  morbum  incurrlsse.'*     Orderk^s  ac- 

Tuncse  defendebat  pro  iii.  hidis  et  dimidi&.  count  (573  C)  is  more  intelligible ;  **  Dnm 

Modo  non  habent  filii  ejus  nisi  dimidiam  prope  Guentam  in  Nov&  Foresti  ?enaretur, 

hidam,  qus  geldavit  pro  un&  virgatA.    Alia  et  quamdam  feram  caballo  curreate  per- 

terra  est  in  forestft."     Fortsta^  it  must  be  tiuaciter   insequeretur,   ad   scUsb    cUtellam 

remembered,    is    wilderness    rather   than  valido  corili  ramo  admodum  constrictus  est 

wood.     So  we  find  more  than  once  such  et  letaliter  laesus/*     The  Continuator  of 

entries  as  "  Silvam  habet  Rex  in  forest^,  William  of  Jumieges  (viii.  9)  tells  the  story 

ubi  manebant  vi.  homines."  the  same  way,  and  adds,  **  Fenmt  molti 

*  Will.  Mahn.  iu.  275.  "  Ibi  libenter  quod  hi  duo  fiUi  WUlelmi  Regis  in  iUa 
SBVum  exigere,  ibi  plurimis  omitto  quod  silv&  judicio  Dei  perierunt,  quoniam  mnhas 
diebus,  certe  mensibus,  venationes  exercere  villas  et  ecclesias  propter  eamdem.forestam 
gaudebat."  amplificandam  in   circuitu   ipsius  destrux- 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  goes  on  to  erat."  An  alleged  gift  of  Queen  Matilda 
say,  **  Ibi  multa  regio  generi  contigere  in-  for  the  same  object  is  also  recorded  in 
fortunia,  quae  habitatorum  prssens  audire  Exon.  20. 

▼olentibus  suggerit  memoria."     He  then  There   is  a  most   remarkable  story  in 

mentions  the  death  of  William  Rufus  and  Domesday,  141, 141  b,  of  lands  in  Hertford- 

the  two  Richards.     Florence  and  Orderic  shire  restored  by  William  to  their  ancient 

speak  to  the  same  effect,  and  Orderic  adds  owner  as  an  offering  for  Richard's  soul,  bat 

(781  A),   **  Multiformis   visio  quibusdam  again,  it  would  seem,  brought  wrongfully 

terribiliter  apparuit,  quibus  consecratas  cdes  into  dependence  on  a  Norman  lord ;  **  In 

pro  educatione  ferarum  derelictas  Dominus  Teuuinge    tenet   Aldene  de  Petro    [**  de 

sibi  displicere  palam  ostendit."  Valongies,*'  sec  above,  p.  14  a]  ▼.  hidas  et 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  275)  says  dimidiam  .  .  .  Hoc  maneriom  tenuit  isdem 
of  him,  '*  Ricardus  magnanimo  parenti  Aldene  Teignus  R.  E.  et  vendere  potnit 
tpem  landis  alebat,  puer  delicatus,  ut  id  Sed  W.  Rex  dedit  hoc  maneriam  hnic 
SBUtulsB  pusio,   altum  quid  spirans."    Of  Aldene  et  matri  ejus  pro  animd  Ricardi 
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WOliam's  eldest  son  Robert,  died  in  the  same  forest  by  a  chance 
stroke  of  one  of  his  followers.*     And  how  the  Conqueror's  son  and 
successor,  the  second  and  baser  William,  perished — by  whose  stroke 
none  knew — on  the  site  of  one  of  the  churches  which  his  father 
had  levelled  with  the  ground,'  will  come  before  us  at  a  later  stage 
of  our  story.     Our  age  shrinks,  and  is  often  wise  in  shrinking,  from 
seeing  the  visible  hand  of  God  in  the  punishments  which  seem,  even 
on  earth,  to  overtake  the   sinner.      The  age  of  William  was  less 
scrupulous.     The  men  of  his  own  day,  even  men  who  were  ready 
to  do  at  least  justice  to  whatever  was  good  in  his  mixed  character, 
saw  in  the  life  of  William  a  mighty  tragedy,  with  the  avenging  AtS 
brooding  over  the  sinner  and  his  house.      Up  to  a  certain  stage 
every  scheme  of  his  brain  prospered,  every  stroke  of  his  hand  was 
crowned  with  victory.      At  length  he  reached  the  highest  pinn/icle 
of  earthly  greatness ;  all  foes  within  and  without  his  realm  were  laid 
helpless  at  his  feet.     Then  came  the  crisis  of  his  fate.     The  pride 
of  greatness  and  victory  overcame  him.     They  led  him  on  to  those 
deeds  of  greater  wrong  by  which  the  Avenger,  as  in  the  tales  of 
old  Hellas,  was  wont  to  punish  earlier  deeds  of  lesser  wrong.     From 
the  invasion  of  England  William  had  gone  on  to  the  harrying  of 
Northumberland ;  from  the  harrying  of  Northumberland  he  had  gone 
on  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Waltheof  and  to  the  desolation  of  Hamp- 
shire for  his  own  wanton  pleasure.     On  the  guilt  followed  the  punish- 
ment.    WDliam's  later  days  of  domestic  trouble,  of  shame  and  defeat, 
the  disgraces  of  his  arms,  the  mysterious  deaths  of  his  offspring,  events 
which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  days,  were,  so 
men  then  deemed,  so  many  strokes  of  the  sword  of  the  Avenger 
to  requite  the  blood  of  Waltheof  and  the  ruined  homes  and  chtu-ches 
of  Hampshire.     Tb  speculations  beyond  his  range  the  historian  can 
say  neither  Yea  nor  Nay.      It  is  enough  that,  at  the  moment  of 
Waltheof  s  death,  William  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  power, 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  the  historian  of  his  reign  has 
only  to  pass  with  a  swifter  course  through  the  dreary  years  of  his 
later  life  to  the  days  of  his  awful  death  and  his  more  awful  burial. 

JUii  mi,  Dt  ipse  dicit  et  per  brevem  tunm  cqssus  interiit."     Orderic  (780  C)  gives  the 

octendit.     Modo  dicit  Petnis  qood  habet  lame  account  more  in  detail.     William  of 

hoc  maneriara  ex  dono  Regis."  Malmesbury    (iii.    275)    adds,    *'  Vel,    ut 

I  do  not  understand  the  title  of  **  BeoraisB  quidam  dicunt,  arboris  ramusculo  equo  per 

Dux  **  on  Richard*s  tomb  at  Winchester.  transeunte  fauces  appensus/'  whidi  seems 

^  This   Richard   was  one  of  two  sons  a  confusion  with  the  death  of  the  other 

whom  Robert  had  by  a  priest's  wife  or  Richard. 

coocnbine  (**  decora  pellex  cujusdam  senis  *  Flor.  Wig.  iioo.     "  In  loco  quo  Rex 

presbyteri  ")  in  the  time  of  his  wanderings,  occubuit  prisds  temporibus  ecclcsia  fuerat 

See  the  story  in  Orderic,  780  D.     Of  his  constructa,  sed  patris  sui  tempore,  nt  prjc* 

death  Florence  (iioo)  says,  *'  Dnm  et  ipse  diximus,  crat  diruta." 
in  venatu  fuisiet,  a  suo  milite  Eagitt&  per- 

VOL.  IV.                                                B  e 
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THE   LATER   DAYS   OF   WILLIAM.* 


1076 — 1087. 

§  1.   Character  of  the  later  Reign  of  William. 

The  latter  half  of  William's  reign  has  no  claim  to  take  up  at  all 
the  same  space  in  our  history  which  has  been  given  to  the  former 
half.  The  Conquest  of  England  was  now  over ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  throwing  oflf  the  yoke.  The  dream  of  delivering  or  con- 
quering England  had  not  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  the  Rings  of  the 
North,  but,  if  Englishmen  still  looked  for  help  from  this  quarter,  they 
were  again  doomed  to  disappointment  Of  revolts  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  nation,  or  of  any  large  portion  of  it,  we  hear  nothing.  A  single 
riot,  in  which  an  unpopular  governor  was  murdered,  takes  the  place 
of  campaigns  like  those  of  Exeter,  York,  and  Ely.  Of  foreign  warfare, 
within  and  without  the  Island,  there  is  no  lack,  but  the  warfare  of 
these  years  is  for  the  most  part  desultory  and  inglorious.  On  the 
Continent  William  had  to  struggle  with  another  revolt  in  the  un- 
conquerable land  of  Maine ;  he  had  to  struggle  with  his  own  unduti- 
ful  son  and  with  his  jealous  over-lord.  He  had  to  fight  with  the 
Briton  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  to  flee  before  the  Bretwealas  of 
the  mainland,  and  to  win  no  very  glorious  laurels  over  those  of  our 
own  Island.  A  renewed  inroad  of  the  Scottish  King  was  but  feebly 
avenged,  and  a  more  threatening  attack  from  the  joint  powers  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  was  staved  off  by  policy  rather  than  by  arms. 
A  petty  campaign  here  one  year,  another  petty  campaign  there  the 
next,  fill  up  the  last  days  of  William's  life  till  we  come  to  the  death- 
blow in  the  burning  streets  of  Mantes,  to  the  fruitless  penitence  of 
Saint  Gervase,  to  the  hardly  purchased  tomb  within  his  own  Saint 
Stephen's. 

^  There  U    little    to   remark    on    the  note  that  the  value  of  Orderic  increases  st 

authorities  for  this  Chapter,  which  are  the  every  step,  and  that  Wace,  whose  company 

same  as  those  with  which  we  have  been  we  have  so  long  lost,  joins  us  again  at  the 

dealing  for  some  time.    We  may  however  very  end  of  our  story. 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  last  eleven  years  were  the  years  when 
William  was  undisputed  master  of  England.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  the  Conquest  finally  took  root.  It  was  now  that  the  relations 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  finally  fixed  themselves. 
It  is  to  these  later  days  of  William,  days,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, of  government  rather  than  of  warfare,  that  the  general  pictures 
of  his  reign  which  are  given  us  by  the  native  Chronicler  must  mainly 
belong.  That  picture  sets  before  us,  not  a  state  of  warfare,  but  a 
state  of  settled  government,  a  government  strict,  harsh,  often  oppres- 
sive, but  a  government  which  had  its  bright  side,  and  whose  merits 
even  those  who  suffered  from  it  were  ready  to  admit.  It  is  to  these 
more  settled  times  that  we  must  chiefly  look  both  for  the  wrong  which 
was  done  in  William's  days  under  the  form  of  law,  and  for  the 
strict  justice  which  was  dealt  out  to  more  vulgar  offenders.  Each 
picture  alike  is  eminently  characteristic  of  William.  But  the  remark- 
able thing  is  that,  among  all  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the 
oppression  and  unrighteousness  of  the  times,  the  moan  of  the  English 
Chronicler  never  takes  the  shape  which  it  certainly  would  have  taken 
in  our  own  day.  We  have  the  picture  of  an  oppressed  nation,  but 
there  is  not  a  word  to  hint  that  that  oppressed  nation  was  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  an  oppressed  nationality.  We  hear  of  the 
hardness  of  the  King,  of  the  wrongdoings  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
stifierings  of  the  poor,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  one  obvious 
cause  of  all  these  griefs,  that  the  poor  were  the  conquered  natives  of 
the  soil,  while  the  King  and  the  rich  men  were  the  strangers  who  had 
conquered  them.  King  William  was  "  a  very  wise  man  and  very  rich, 
and  more  worshipful  and  stronger  than  any  of  the  Kings  who  had 
gone  before  him."  ^  But  the  obvious  distinction  which  we  should  at 
once  draw  between  King  William  and  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before 
him  is  nowhere  formally  drawn.  A  man  who  drew  his  whole  know- 
ledge of  William  and  William's  acts  from  this  memorable  portrait 
would  not  leam  from  it,  any  more  than  he  would  learn  from  Domes- 
day, that  William  was  a  foreign  Conqueror.'  It  is  plain  that  William 
and  his  acts  had  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  man  who  had 
looked  on  him  and  had  dwelled  in  his  court.'  There  was  something 
about  William  that  was  awful  and  wonderful  and  unaccustomed ;  but 
the  man  who  describes  him  nowhere  uses  such  language  as  a  modern 
writer  could  not  fail  to  use  in  speaking  of  a  stranger  who  had  won  the 
Crown  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  We  must  not  infer  that  the  feeling 
of  nationality  was  unknown  to  our  forefathers  of  the  eleventh  century. 

*  Chron.  Pctrib.  1087.     •*  Sc  cyng  Wil-  *  The  passage  quoted  in  p.  370  would 

lelm  \t  we  erobe  specalS  wses  swiffe  wis  not  imply  more  than  that  William  had  won 

man,  and  swif(e  rice,  and  wurSfuIre  and  the    Crown   in   battle,    like   Edward  the 

strengere    )K>nne     aenig    his    foregenggar  Fourth  or  Henry  the  Seventh. 

waere,"  »  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 07. 
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Other  passages  of  the  Chronicles  show  plainiy  enough  what  their 
feeling  was  towards  Frenchmen,  outlandish  men,  and  the  like.*  But  it 
is  plain  that  the  feeling  of  nationality,  though  really  felt,  was  in  a 
manner  latent,  that  it  had  not  taken  that  definite  and  formal  shape 
which  in  truth  in  most  countries  it  did  not  fully  take  till  quite  modem 
times.  And  we  must  again  remember  how  in  everything  Cnut  had 
paved  the  way  for  William.  The  causes  which  made  it  possible  for 
Cnut  to  reign  in  England  as  a  national  sovereign,  and  which  made  it 
hnpossible  for  William  to  do  the  like,  were  causes  which  the  men  of 
the  eleventh  century  could  not  be  expected  fully  to  understand. 

Three  points  in  William's  government  stand  out  prominently  in  this 
wonderful  picture,  and  all  of  them  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  recorded 
acts  of  his  life.  He  was  strict  and  merciless  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  land.  He  favoured  the  clergy  and  promoted  ecclesiastical 
reform.  He  was  guilty  of  great  oppression,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tortion and  fiscal  demands,  but  oppression  which  was  largely  cloked 
under  the  forms  of  law.  On  the  first  of  these  heads  I  have  spoken 
several  times  already.  It  p>assed  into  a  proverb  that  a  man  might  go 
safely  through  William's  Kingdom  with  his  bosom  full  of  gold.*  "  No 
man  durst  slay  other  man,  had  he  never  so  mickle  evil  done  to  the 
other."  '  And  if  robbery  and  murder  were  thus  vigorously  put  down, 
the  third  chief  form  of  violence,  outrages  on  female  chastity,  met  with 
a  speedy  and  fitting  punishment.*  In  all  this  there  was  much  to 
Wifliam's  real  honour,  much  which  hindered  him  from  being  looked  on 
with  unmixed  hatred.  The  second  point  would  also  in  those  days  go 
far  to  balance  the  darker  side  of  his  rule.  Stark  as  he  was  to  those 
who  withstood  his  will,  he  was  mild  to  the  good  men  who  loved  God.' 
His  days  were  a  time  when  churches  were  built,  when  monasteries 
were  reformed,  when  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  strictly  foUowed, 
and  when  men  carefully  discharged  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
order.'  But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  There  were  the 
forests  and  the  forest  laws.''  There  were  the  castles  and  the  oppres- 
sion which  followed  on  them."    There  was  the  heavy  taxation.    "  The 

^  See  the  paisage  quoted  in  vol.  li.  pp.  *  lb.     "  Gif  hwilc  carlman  hiemde  wi9 

2 1 6,  22a,  and  again  under  1088.  wimman    hire    un9ances,    sona    be    for- 

'  Sec  voUii.  p.  112.  Henry  of  Hunting-  leas  ]>a  limu  \t  he  mid  pleagode."     The 

don  (Scriptt..  p.  Bed.  212  &),  who  is  fol-  Chronicler  clearly  approves  of  the  mntila- 

lowed  by  R, Wendover  (ii.  341)  and  M.Paris  tion. 

(i.  29),  devidopes  this  into  "puella** — M.  "  Ste  vol.  ii.  p.  no. 

Paris  (ii.  29)  adds  *'  virguncula  " — **  auro  *  Chron.  Tetrib.  1087.    "  Eac  Hs  hiQ<i 

ntiusta."  waes  swiSe  afylled  mid  munecan,  and  )a 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.     "  Nan  man  ne  leofodan   heoia    lif  sfter  SSs   Benedictos 
dorste  slean  o'Serne  man,  nxfde  he  nzfre  regule,  and  se  Xfkndom  waes  swilc  on  his 
swa  mycel  yfel  gedon  wi1$  |>one  oOeme."  dege,  |>aBt  elc  man  hwet  his  hade  to  be- 
Here  again  we  feel  the  power  of  the  nega-  lumpe  folgade,  s^  )«  wolde." 
tive  words  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  22  s),  and,  I  ^  See  above,  p.  414. 
may  add,  of  the  double  negative.  *  See  above,  p.  180,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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King  was  so  very  stark,  and  took  of  his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold 
and  more  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  that  he  took  by  right  and  with 
mickle  unright  of  his  landfolk  for  little  need  He  was  into  covetousness 
fallen  and  greediness  he  loved  withal."  ^  Then  there  was  the  old 
complaint,  made  more  grievous  no  doubt  under  foreign  rule,  of  the 
doings  of  the  King's  Reeves.  There  was  the  grasping  way  in  which 
William  made  money  out  of  those  lands  of  the  Crown  which  under 
him  finally  ceased  to  be  the  lands  of  the  people.'  This  state  of  things 
was  what  our  fathers  called  unlcau^  a  state  of  things  where  law  was  on 
the  mouths  of  men  in  power,  but  where  law  itself  became  the  instru- 
ment of  wrong.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  not  wonderful  if  all 
classes,  the  conquered  as  well  as  the  conquerors,  shared  in  a  general 
corruption;  that  '*  little  righteousness  was  in  this  land  amid  any 
men." '  The  bright  and  the  dark  side  of  William's  government,  his 
strict  police  and  his  extortions  and  confiscations,  were  doubdess  not 
unconnected  with  each  other.  Many  a  man  whose  lands  had  been 
forfeited,  or  who  had  been  ground  to  the  earth  by  William's  taxation, 
may  have  taken  to  unlawful  courses,  and  may  have  swelled  the  ranks 
of  those  thieves  and  murderers  whom  it  was  William's  honest  object  to 
put  down  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  The  picture  given  of  William's 
fiscal  exactions  is  graphic  and  pithy ;  "  The  King  and  the  headmen 
loved  much  and  overmuch  covetousness  on  gold  and  on  silver,  and 
they  recked  not  how  sinfully  it  was  gotten,  if  only  it  came  to  them. 
The  King  gave  his  land  so  dear  to  bargain  as  it  might  be  dearest  ; 
then  came  some  other  and  bade  more  than  the  other  had  given,  and 
the  King  let  it  to  the  man  that  bade  him  more ;  then  came  the  third 
and  bade  yet  more,  and  the  King  let  it  to  that  man's  hands  that  bade 
most  of  all ;  and  he  recked  not  how  very  sinfully  the  reeves  got  it  of 
poor  men,  nor  how  many  unlaws  they  did.  And  as  man  spake  more 
of  right  law,  so  man  did  more  unlaw.  They  reared  up  unright  tolls, 
and  many  other  unright  things  they  did  that  are  hard  to  reckon."  * 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these  reeves  were  Englishmen, 
and  the  annals  of  all  nations  bear  witness  that  an  enslaved  people 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.     "  Sc  cyng  wacs  of  Matilda, 

swa  iwit$e  stearc,  and  benam  of  bis  under-  '  See  above,  p.  15. 

)woddan    manig    marc    goldes    and    ma  '  Chron.  Petrib.  I087.   He  excepts  only 

handred  punda  seolfres,  J)et  he  nam  be  rihte  the    monks,    and   some    only    of  them  ; 

aod  mid  mycelan  unrihte  of  his  landleode  "  Baton  mid  munecan  ans  ]MBr  )>sBr  hi  wsbII 

for  littelre  neode.     He  waes  on  gitsunge  ferdon." 

t>efealian,  and  graedinsBsse  he  iufode  mid  *  lb.  The  latter  part  is  most  emphatic ; 

ealle."    These  words  seem  to  show  that  "  Be   cjmg  .  .  .  ne   rohte    na    hu   switJc 

Willjaio's  habits  of  exaction  at  least  grew  synlice  ]>a  gerefan  hit  begeatan  of  earme 

open  him  io  his  later  days.     This  is  pro-  mannon,  ne  hu  manige  unlaga  hi  dydon. 

bably  what  later  writers,   like   Matthew  Ac  swa  man  sw/Sor  spae  emhe  rihte  lage^ 

of  Westminster  (1083),  meant  by  saying  swa  matin  dyde  mare  unlaga.     Hi  arerdou 

that  he  became  a  tyrant  ("  factus  avarior  uurihte  tollas,  and  manige  oSre  unriht  hi 

et  de  Rege  tyrannior  ")  after  the   death  dydan,  fe  sindon  earfe)>c  to  arecccnne." 
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always  suffers  more  deeply  from  those  of  its  own  blood  who  take  ser- 
vice under  the  conquerors  than  it  suffers  from  the  conquercM?  them- 
selves. English  reeves  serving  under  William  were  not  likely  to  be 
among  the  most  scrupulous  or  high-minded  of  Englishmen,  and  they 
would  have  better  opportunities  than  strangers  for  carrying  on  that 
kind  of  oppression  which  clokes  itself  under  the  forms  of  law.  For  it 
is  clearly  oppression  of  this  kind  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  William 
and  his  officers,  not  deeds  of  open  violence,  which  it  would  have  been 
altogether  against  William's  principle  and  policy  to  encourage* 

By  these  various  means  William  wrung  out  of  the  unhappy  nation 
a  revenue  which  made  him  richer  and  mightier  than  all  his  predeces- 
sors. One  statement  fixes  his  regular  dafly  income  at  the  incpedible 
sum  of  more  than  a  thousand  and  sixty  pounds  of  silver.*  The 
exaggeration  is  manifest;  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  proverbial 
exaggeration  mistaken  for  a  serious  piece  of  arithmetic ;  but  it  shows 
the  popular  belief  as  to  the  boundless  wealth  which  William  gathered 
together.  The  vast  tracts  of  land  held  by  the  Crown,  which  were 
let,  as  we  have  seen,  to  tenants  who  were  made  to  pay  the  uttermost 
farthing,  the  tributes  of  the  towns,  and  occasional  taxes  or  benevo- 
lences, filled  William's  coffers,  while  his  outgoings  were  comparatively 
small.  His  followers  had  been  rewarded  with  grants  of  lands,  and 
the  feudal  tenures  of  those  lands,  combined  with  the  old  English  law 
of  trinoda  tucessitas,  supplied  him  with  an  army  almost  without  cost 
Dependents  of  a  lower  class,  old  soldiers  who  had  been  less  lucky 
than  their  comrades,  Englishmen  on  whom  William  had  looked  with 
a  more  merciful  eye  than  usual,  could  be  provided  for,  without  drawing 
on  the  royal  purse,  by  quartering  them  on  some  monastery,  or  on 
some  grantee  who  took  their  maintenance  as  part  of  his  tenure.' 
William  was  doubtless  the  wealthiest  prince  of  his  time,  and  he  kept 
up  his  royal  state  with  fitting  dignity.  The  national  Assemblies 
prescribed  by  English  Law  were  carefully  held  at  the  accustomed 
places  and  seasons,  and  doubtless  with  more  than  the  accustomed 

^  Ord.Vit.  523  B.   "IpsiRegi,  at  fertur,  for  a  means  of  maintenance;  "Cni  Rex 

mflle  et  sexaginta  librae  sterilensis  monetae,  compatieot    abbati    mandavit    debere    se 

solidique  triginta  et  tres  oboli»  ex  justis  hujusmodi    homini  tantum  terrae  aliqoor- 

redditibus    Angliae   per   singulos   dies  red-  sum  providere,  qaa  quamdiu  vixerit  possit 

duntur,  exceptis  muneribus  regiis  et  reatuum  sustentari."     The  Abbot  granted  him  an 

redemptionibos,  aliisque  multiplicibus  ne-  estate  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of  bis 

gotiis  quae  Regis  aBrarium  quotidie  adau-  days.     See  also  another  story  In  Domes- 

gent.*'     The  place  of  this  statement  in  the  day,    218   6.     A    King's    Reeve    named 

narrative  shows  that  it  is  meant  to  apply  Osgeat,    doubtless    an    Englishman,   held 

to  William  as  well  as  to  Henry.  lands   in    Bedfordshire   which    **  tennit  L 

•  See  the  very  curious  story  in  Hist.  Ab.  sochemannus  T.  R.  E.,  quem  Rex  W.  cum 

ii.  6  of  one  Hermer,  a  knight  of  the  Abbey  terra  hac  praedicto  praefecto  commcndavit, 

(see  above,  p.  3 2 4),  who  was  taken  by  ut  quamdiu  viveret  victum  et  vestitum  ei 

pirates  and  seemingly  lost  his  hands.     He  prxberet." 
had  no  lands,    and  he  asked  the   King 
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splendour.     "  He  was  very  worshipful ;    thrice  he  bare  his  kingly 
helm  each  year,  so  oft  as  he  was  in  England.     At  Easter  he  bare 
it   at  Winchester,  at   Pentecost   at  Westminster,   at   Midwinter    at 
Gloucester;    and  then  were  with  him   all  the   rich  men  over  all 
England,  Archbishops  and  suffragan  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  Earls 
and  Thegns  and  Knights."  ^    The  body  thus  gathered  together  kept 
their   old   constitutional  name  of  the  Witan,*  and  pieces  of  their 
legislation  are  preserved  to  us  both  in  the  records  of  the  Chronicles  and 
in  the  extant  text  of  the  documents  themselves.    Most  of  these  statutes 
evidently  belong  to  these  later  and  more  settled  years  of  William's 
reign.     The  ordinance  for  taking  the  Great  Survey,  and  that  other 
ordinance  which  decreed  that  every  man  in  the  land  should  be  the  man 
of  the  King,  both  appear  in  the  national  Annals.'  Others  of  William's 
ordinances  regulated  the  relations  between  the  French  and  English 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     The  two  races  appear  on  terms  of  legal 
equality,  but,  as  in  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  within  the 
Roman  Empire,  each  race  was,  for  some  purposes,  allowed  to  retain 
the  use  of  its  own  Law.     Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in  England  in  . 
King  Eadward's  days,  and  who  had  become  naturalized  English  sub- 
jects, were  counted  as  Englishmen.*.  Other  Frenchmen,  William's 
own  followers  or  those  who  had  come  into  the  land  during  his  reign, 
were  allowed  to  keep  some  of  their  national  customs  with  regard  to 
the  trial  of  judicial  causes.     In  cases  of  appeal,  at  all  events  where 
there  was  no  convincing  evidence,  the  Law  of  each  nation  allowed  a 
reference  to  the  direct  judgement  of  God.     But  in  England  this 
reference  took  the  form  of  the  ordeal  of  water  or  of  hot  iron,'  while 
in  Normandy  it  took  the  form  of  wager  of  battle.   William  recognized 
both  modes  of  trial.     When  a  man  of  either  race  was  appealed  by  a 
man  of  his  own  race,  they  no  doubt  followed  their  own  Law.     But 
special  provisions  are  made  for  the  case  of  a  man  of  either  race 
appealing  a  man  of  the  other  race.     If  a  Frenchman  appealed  an 
Englishman,  the  Englishman  had  the  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial. 
In  the  case  of  an  Englishman  appealing  a  Frenchman  and  declining 
both  ordeal  and  battle,  the  Frenchman  might  purge  himself  by  oath.* 


'  Chron.  Pctrib.  1087.  "^Eac  he  wss 
swyVe  wui^fal ;  )n'iwa  he  bser  his  cjme- 
helm  aelce  geare,  swa  oft  swa  he  waes  on 
Englelande,"  &c.     See  above,  p.  219. 

>  See  Chron.  Petrib.  1085,  1086. 

»  lb. 

*  W.  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  80. 
*'Omnis  Francigena  qui  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi  propinqui  mei  fuit  in  Angli&  par- 
ticeps  consuetudinum  Anglonim,  qnod  ipsi 
dicunt  onhiote  et  anscote^  persolvatur  se> 
cundttxn  legem  Anglorum.    Hoc  decretum 


sancitum  est  in  civitate  Claudia."  As  no 
Gloucester  Oem6t  was  held  in  the  earlier 
times  of  William,  this  statute  must  belong 
to  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached. 

*  Sec  for  instance  the  minute  directions 
about  the  ordeal  in  the  Laws  of  ^thelstan, 
ii.  33  (Thorpe,  i.  3 10;  Schmid,  144),  and 
the  legend  of  Emma,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

•  See  the  statute  in  W.  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters,  81.  *'  Decretum  est  ut,  si  Fran- 
cigena appellaverit  Anglum  de  perjurio  aut 
murdro,  furto,  homicidio,  ran,  quod  Angli 
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Two  other  pieces  of  William's  legislation  are  worthy  of  stiD  more 
special  notice.  The  hateful  trade  in  human  flesh,  in  its  cruellest  form 
of  selling  men  into  foreign  lands,  the  sin  against  which  Saint  Wulfstan 
preached  to  the  burghers  of  Bristol/  is  forbidden  by  William,  as  it 
had  been  forbidden  by  earlier  King^.  Confiscation  of  lands  and 
goods  is  the  punishment  denounced  against  him  who  shall  sell  a  man 
out  of  the  land.'  In  this  enactment  William  acted  as  a  just  and 
merciful  King,  and  he  no  doubt  believed  that  he  was  acting  as  a  just 
and  merciful  King  in  the  enactment  which  follows  it.  Following  out 
his  own  general  practice  throughout  life,  William  altogether  forbade 
the  punishment  of  death.  No  man  was  to  be  hanged  or  otherwise 
put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatever.  But  instead  of  death  William 
ordained  punishments  which,  according  to  modem  notions,  were 
worse  than  death.  The  man  whose  crimes  deserved  death,  but  whose 
life  William's  mercy  spared,  was  doomed  to  the  horrible  penalties  of 
blinding — blinding  in  its  most  frightful  form — ^and  of  fouler  mutilation 
still.' 

Of  the  man  himself  our  one  personal  portrait  clearly  belongs  to  his 
later  years.  William's  height  was  tall,  but  not  excessive;  he  was 
neither  a  giant  like  Harold  Hardrada  nor  a  small  man  like  Eadgar 
and  Cnut  His  countenance  was  stem ;  the  fore  part  of  his  head  was 
bald ;  whether  standing  or  sitting  his  look  was  worshipful  and  kingly. 
Such  he  appears  in  the  Tapestry ;  such  he  is  described  by  one  who 
may  have  looked  on  the  great  King  with  childish  wonder.  But  in  his 
latter  days  his  majestic  figure  was  disfigured  by  excessive  corpulence.* 
Still,  unwieldy  as  he  became,  he  never  lost  the  power  of  motion  like 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  he  was  able  to  mount  a  horse  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  At  the  times  of  the  three  great  yearly  Assemblies  William 
appeared  in  all  his  glory.  All  tiie  great  men  of  his  realm  were 
gathered  together,  not  only  for  counsel  on  the  affairs  of  the  Elingdom, 
but  to  join  in  their  sovereign's  royal  feasts,  when  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  lands  came  to  see  his  magnificence,  and  when  William  showed 

dicuQt  apertam  rapinam  qux  negari  non  the  most  brutal  way  of  tearing  oat  the 

potest,  Anglus  se  defendat  per  quod  melius  eyes,    that    indulged    in    by    Robert   of 

voluerit,  aut  judicio  ferri  aut  duello.  .  .  .  Belesme,  and  to  which  Henry  the  Second 

Si  Anglus  Francigenam  appellaverit  et  pro-  at  least  confessed  a  tendency  (see  Henry 

bare  noluerit  judicio  aut  duello,  volo  tamen  of  Huntingdon's  story  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii. 

Francigenam  purgare  se   Sacramento  non  698,   and  William  Fitz-Stephen,  Giles,  i. 

^cto."  271);    for    other  and   milder  ways,  see 

^  See  abo7e,  p.  359.  Ducange  in  Abaeinan. 

'  Stubbs,   Select  Charters,   85.     '*£go  <  Will.  Malm.  iii.   279.     <«  Justs   fvit 

prohibeo  ut  nullus  vendat  hominem  extra  statuise,  immensae  corpulentis,  fade  fer&, 

patriam  super  plenam  foris&cturam  meam."  fronte  capillis   nud&,   roboris   ingentis   in 

*  lb.     **  Interdico  etiam   ne  quis  occi-  lacertis  .  .  .  magnas  dignitatis  sedens   et 

datur  aut  suspendatur   pro  aliqu&  culpft,  stans.  qnamquam    obesitas    ventris  nimis 

sed  eruantur  oculi  et  testiculi  abscindantur.  protensa  corpus  regium  dcformaret.**     So 

Et  hoc  prsKeptum  non  sit  riolatum  super  he  appears  in  Orderic  (656  A)  as  "  pin- 

forisfacturam  meam  plenam.*'    Tlus  was  guissimus  Rex  Quillehnus." 
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himself  affable  and  courteous  and  bountiful  to  all.^  Yet  perhaps  it  is 
not  without  significance  that  the  historian  who  gives  us  this  splendid 
picture  goes  on  immediately  to  speak  of  his  avarice  and  extortions  in 
words  hardly  differing  from  those  of  the  native  chronicler.'  So  too 
it  is  immediately  after  describing  William's  care  in  regularly  sum- 
moning the  constitutional  Assemblies  of  the  Kingdom  that  the  native 
Chronicler  himself  goes  on  to  tell  us  ''  how  stark  the  King  was,  and 
how  no  man  durst  do  anything  against  his  will ;  how  he  had  Earls 
in  bonds  that  did  against  his  will,  how  Bishops  he  set  of  their 
Bishopricks  and  Abbots  of  their  Abbeys,  how  he  had  Thegns  in 
prison,  and  how  at  last  he  spared  not  his  own  brother/'' 

In  this  last  picture  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  acts  of 
William's  reign  are  mingled  together ;  but  all  join  to  set  before  us  the 
picture  of  a  government  far  stronger,  far  more  arbitrary,  than  any- 
thing that  England  had  ever  seen  before.     William  strictly  followed 
constitutional  forms,  because  he  could  afford  to  do  so,  and  yet  could 
none  the  less  wield  a  power  which  in  his  hands  amounted  to  a 
practical  despotism.     King  of  the  English  according  to  the  Law  of 
England,  he  extended  the  royal  power  in  its  greatest  fulness  over  all 
his  subjects  of  either  race ;  personal  lord  of  every  man  in  his  King- 
dom, feudal  superior  of  his  tenants-in-chief,  military  commander  alike 
of  his  feudal  followers,  of  his  hired  soldiers,  and  of  the  old  constitutional 
force  of  the  kingdom — in  one  or  other  of  these  various  characters  William 
contrived  to  wield  a  power  such  as  no  other  prince  in  Europe  wielded, 
save  only  the  Caliph  at  Cordova  and  the  Caesar,  at  Byzantium.    And, 
by  a  strange  turning  about  of  events,  one  of  William's  brother  despots 
bec^nae  in   some   sort  his  rival.     Among  the  Englishmen  who  at 
various  times  during  William's  reign  sought  fresh  homes  in  foreign 
lands,  not  a  few  made  their  way  to  the  New  Rome,  and  there,  in  the 
service  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  they  not  uncommonly  had  the  satis- 
faction of  meeting  the  kinsmen  of  their  conquerors  in  open  battle. 

The  movement  towards  the  East  probably  began  in  the  very  first 
days  of  William's  reign.  No  career  was  more  attractive  to  a  banished 
Englishman,  especially  to  a  native  of  the  Scandinavian  parts  of  Eng- 
land, than  the  career  which  was  offered  by  that  Warangian  guard  to 
which  the  exploits  of  Harold  Hardrada  must  have  given  redoubled 

*  WUl.  Malm.   iti.    279.  '  "  Omnes    eo  cumque  captatis  occasionibas,  honestas  mo- 

cujuscumqne  professionis  magnates  regium  do  et  regi&  dignitate  non  inferiores  posset  di- 

edictum  accersiebat,  ut  exterarum  gentium  ccre.congregabat/'  He  goes  on  to  make  some 

legati  speciem  multitudinis   apparatumque  curious  excuses  for  William's  extortions, 
delicianim  mirarentur.     Nee  ullo  tempore         •  In  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087) 

comior  aut  indulgendi  facilior  erat,  ut  qui  the  description  of  the  yearly  Assemblies  is 

advenenmt    largitatem    ejus    cum   divitiis  at  once  followed  by  the  words,  "  Swilce  he 

conquadrare  ubique  gentium  jactitarent."  wses  eac  swySe  stearc  man  and  raetfe  swa 

'  lb.  280.     "  Sola  est  de  qu&  nonnihil  ))aet  man  ne  dorste  nan  j^ing  ongean  his 

culpetur    pecuniae   aggestio,    quam  unde-  wilian  don/'  &c. 
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fame  throughout  Northern  Europe.*  But  the  chief  migration  in  this 
direction  plainly  took  place  in  the  later  days  of  William,  when  the 
revolutions  of  Eastern  Europe  opened  a  fresh  and  specially  attractive 
career  to  Englishmen.  Men  who  found  it  vain  to  strive  any  longer 
against  the  Normans  in  their  own  land  found  a  tempting  field  on 
which  they  might  meet  Normans  in  arms  in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
An  Emperor  had  risen  to  power,  whose  fame,  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate perhaps  to  his  exploits,  has  been  far  more  widely  spread 
through  Western  Europe  than  that  of  most  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 
And  he  was  the  special  foe  of  the  Normans.  Alexios  Komnenos  had 
barely  been  crowned  in  Saint  Sophia*  (April  i,  1081),  when  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  invaded  by  the  Normans  of  Apulia  under  the 
command  of  their  famous  Duke  Robert  Wiscard,  who  by  writers  in 
distant  lands  has  been  strangely  mistaken  for  an  English  King.'  But 
on  the  shores  of  Epeiros,  no  less  than  on  th^  shores  of  Sussex,  the 
Norman  had  to  meet  Englishmen  in  battle  before  he  could  lay  any 
claim  to  the  name  of  Conqueror.  The  danger  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  prospect  of  fighting  under  its  banners  against  Norman  enemies, 
had  clearly  drawn  a  new  reinforcement  of  English  warriors  to  the  side 
of  Alexios.*  Robert  crossed  the  Hadriatic  and  besieged  Dyrrhachion, 
the  city  whose  later  name  had  wiped  out  the  memory  of  the  more 
ancient  Epidamnos.^    Alexios  came  to  its  relief  (June,  108 1)  at  the 

^  See  \ro1.  ii.  pp.  48  et  seqq.  account  of  the  campaign  of  Dyrrhachion 

'  See  his  daughter  Anna,  Alex.  iii.  i  ;  but  does  not  mention  the  exploits  of  the 

Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  ii.  63.    .  English  in  the  battle,  he  has  a  curiovu  pane- 

'  The  first  invasion  of  Robert  Wiscard  gyric  on  Alexios,  and  again  tells  us  (641  B) 
is  described  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  taking  the  English  into  his  special 
of  Anna,  in  the  fourth  book  of  William  of  favour ;  "  Anglos  qui,  perempto  Henldo 
Apulia  in  Muratori,  vol.  v.,  and  in  the  third  Rege,  cum  proceribus  regni  Albionem  reli- 
book  of  Geoffrey  Malaterra  in  the  same  querant  et  a  facie  Willelmi  Regis  per  poo- 
volume.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  turn  in  Thraciam  navigaverant,  Alexius  in 
iii.  362  ;  Gibbon,  c.  Ivi.  (x.  278,  Milmao)  ;  amicitiam  sibi  ascivit,  eisque  priocipale 
Finlay,  ii.  88.  It  is  the  Polish  historian  palatium  regiosque  thesauros  palam  com- 
Dlugoss  (i.  45)  who,  under  the  year  1 056,  mendavit;  quinetiam  eos  capitis  sui  re- 
speaks  of  Henry  the  Fourth  as  "  a  Roberto  rumque  suarum  custodis  posuit**  Now 
Anglia  Rege  Rom&  pulsus."  the   English    exiles    can    no    more  have 

*■  This  seems  to  me  quite  plain  from  the  joined  Alexios  in  1067  than  Ingulf  (Gale, 

account  of  Orderic  (508  A),  though  he  74)  can  have  been  presented  at  his  court 

has  placed  it  quite  out  of  chronological  at  some  time  between   105 1   and  1066. 

order,  at  the  very  beginning  of  William's  And  Orderic  gives  so  minute  and  accurate 

reign.     The  English  exiles  "  militise  Alexii  a  description  of  the  state  of  things  that  be 

Imperatoiis  Constantinopolitani  sese  audac-  can  hardly  have  used  the  name  of  Alexios 

ter  obtulerunt  ....  contra  quem  Rod-  in  mere  carelessness,  though  he  may  very 

bertus  Wiscardus  Apuliae    Dux  cum   suis  likely  have  fancied  that  Alexios  began  to 

omnibus   arma   levaverat.    .    .    .   Exsules  reign  earlier  than  he  really  did.    En^isb- 

igitur    Anglorum    Tavorabiliter    a    Graecis  men  had  doubtless  been  joining  the  Wa- 

suscepti  sunt,  et  Normannicis  legionibus,  rangian  force  all  along,  but  we  may  believe 

quae  nimium  Pelasgis  adversabantur,  oppo-  that  a  special  reinforcement  went  in  1081. 

siti  sunt.'*     In  his  second  account  of  their  '  On  the  history   of  the  name  Dyr- 

exploits  (640-643),  where  he   gives   an  rhachion,  see  Mr.  £.  B.  James  in  the  Die- 
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head  of  one  of  ihose  gatherings  of  men  of  all  races,  tongues,  and 
creeds,  which  were  wont  in  those  days  to  fight  side  by  side  around 
the  eagles  of  the  Eastern  Rome.^  .With  Greeks  disguised  under  the 
name  of  Romans  and  Slaves  disguised  under  the  names  of  Macedo* 
nians,^  came  Mahometan  Turks  fighting  in  Europe  for  the  throne  which 
they  threatened  in  Asia,'  Paulician  heretics  whom  persecution  had 
changed  from  a  religious  sect  into  a  warlike  tribe,'  and  Franks,  men 
of  Latin  speech  and  faith,  fighting  against  men  of  their  own  tongue  in 
the  cause  of  the  rival  Church  and  Empire.*  And  among  this  strange 
assemblage  were  men  of  whom  we  read  with  a  thrill  of  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow  that  they  were  deemed  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of 
all  who  were  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Augustus.'  Byzantine 
and  Norman  accounts  agree  in  setting  before  us  the  Warangians, 
the  English,  the  Barbarians  of  the  Isle  of  Thoul6,  as  the  force  in 
which,  among  all  their  varied  bands,  the  Eastern  Caesars  put  their 
firmest  trust*    Beneath  the  walls  of  Dyrrhachion  (October  18,  1081), 

tionary  of  Geography.    Both   Anna  and        CoDitanttne  Hombertqpou/os  (Humbert- 

William  of  Apolia  keep  the  correct  form  id^s  at  HumbertiW)  is  said  to  have  been 

of  the  name — Anna  indeed   once   (i.  7)  a  discontented  nephew  of  Robert  Wiscard. 

speaks    of    Epidamnos — but   in    Geoffrey  See  Finlay,  ii.  7a. 

Malaterra   it  has  become  Duracium,  the         A  great   number   of  passages  bearing 

modem  Durazzo,  a  form  which  provoked  on  the    history   of  the  Warangians   are 

a  pan  on  the  vexb  durare.    See  William  collected   by   Zeuss,   Die  Deutschen   und 

of  Malmesbury,  iv.  387,  who  is  copied  di€  NaekbarstSmme,  560,   56 1.     In    the 

by  Alberic,  1081,  "  Quum  oppidani  fidaciA  wildness  of  Bjrzantine  ethnology  they  are 

mcentam    jactitareot    ideo    urbem   Dura*  called  Germans,  Celts,  and  Britons,  but  the 

chium    nominatum,   quod    contra    omnes  most  remarkable  passage  is  one  which  does 

obsidiones  imperterrita  duraret,  '  Et  ego'  not  immediately  concern  the  Warangians, 

(inquit)  *  vocor  Durandus  ;  et  eo  usque  in  but  which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  no- 

obsidione  durabo  quo  civitati  nomen  aufe-  tions  of  axeman   and    Englishman   were 

ram,  ot    non   Durachinm  sed   Mollidum  identified  in  Byzantine  minds,  and  how  it 

amodo  dicatur.' "  had  not  wholly  passed  out  of  memory  that 

^  Mourcdovct  and   BerraXiA   appear   in  the  land  which  was  then  England  had  once 

Anna,  iv.  4.     On  their  SUvonic  descent,  been   Britain.     This  is  in  Nikdtas,  Isaac 

see  Finlay,  ii.  55.  Angelos,    ii.    8   (p.    267,    Paris);    PhiUp 

'  Anna,  iv.  4.    ol  vtfi  ri^   'Axp<^  Augustus  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  appear 

oirovrrca  Tovpttot,  as  I  fi^  4pa77(iat  mU  6  rShf  v^\*iev<p6pwy 

*  The  Mcvix<uoi  of  Anna.     See  Finlay,  tcardpxo^  BptrayvwVf  ott  vvv  <paaiv  ly- 
ii.  79.  icklvQV9,  and  directly  after  Richard  is  'I7- 

*  Anna,  u.  s.   rw  ^pay^HMW  rayit&rwif  yKitay  fii^, 

6  Hai^ovKMfdTrjt  Kot  EM^fframwot  6  O^fi-  Somewhat  later,  about    1087,  we   find 

vcpr^irovAos,   i«    ^^i^ovs  r^    iircawfdav  Flemish  auxiliaries  fighting   for  Alexios. 

Xax^'     The  French-speaking  people  are  See  Anna,  vii.  7. 

in  Anna's  style  ^pdyfOi,  KcXtoJ,  Aarirot,  *  Gauf.  Mai.  iii.  27  (Muratori,  v.  584). 

just  as  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Apulia  **  Waringi,  in   quibus  Imperatori  maxima 

the  Byzantines  are  Grrzci,  Achivi,  Danai,  spes  victoriae  fuerat." 

Pelasgi,    Thraces,    anything.      When   we  •  We  appear  in  the  actual  description  of 

read  such  a  sentence  as  IAmmtov  oi  Aartyoi  the  battle  (Anna,  iv.  6)  as  ol  r§Q  fiabiCou- 

rd  *Pw/iar«dK  aTpArevfjui,  we  seem  carried  ret  [cf.  our  oldest  character  in  Prokopios, 

back  to  the  days  of  the  Decii  or  of  the  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  ao]  /3dp/Sdpoi,  ol  vtKttev- 

Tarquins,  f6p<M,    Elsewhere  (ii.  9)  we  arc  ol  kn  t^9 
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as  on  the  height  of  Senlac,  they  bore  the  two-handed  Danish  axe,  and 
at  Dyrrhachion,  no  less  than  on  Senlac,  the  Norman  writers  them- 
selves bear  witness  to  the  terrible  effect  with  which  the  Danish  axe  was 
wielded.*  The  battle  was  lost;  the  Caesar  of  the  East  fled  before  the 
Norman  invader,*  as  his  momentary  ally,  the  Caesar  of  the  West, 
was  to  do  before  many  years  had  passed  away.'  But  England  at 
least  lost  no  honour  on  that  fatal  day.  For  a  while  the  Normans  gave 
way  before  the  Warangian  charge.  When  a  sudden  flank  attack  threw 
the  victorious  and  wearied  English  into  confusion,  the  main  body  of  the 
axemen  died,  like  King  Harold's  Housecarls,  around  their  standard* 
The  remnant  retreated  and  made  a  stand  in  and  around  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Saint  Michael ;  bat  the  beloved  Norman  means  of 
destruction  was  brought  against  them,  and  they  died,  as  the  Normans 
were  said  to  have  died  at  York,'  crushed  and  scorched  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  burning  temple.'  For  others  who  had  not  joined  in  the  march 
to  Dyrrhachion,  or  who  entered  the  service  after  the  battle,  Alexios 
began  to  build  on  the  other  side  of  the  Propontis  the  city  of  Kibdtos, 
their  ark  of  refuge,  whose  name  on  French-speaking  lips  was  degraded 
into  Chevetot?  But  as  the  Normans,  Robert  himself  and  his  son 
Bohemund,  continued  to  harass  the  Empire,  Alexios  recalled  the 
English  to  the  Imperial  city,  and  made  them  the  special  guards  of  his 
person  and  palace.'  They  served  in  later  stages  of  the  war.   Kastoria, 

Ooi;Xi7t  B<i/xi770(,  o\  wt}i«Kv<^6pot  fidpfia-  w«p\  r^«  M<>X^*  '^  oUrroi  kte^v/tiTtpcl 

fMM.     The  commander  of  this  coatingent  tlffiv  mU  rw  KcArcov  ir  ro&r^  rf  lUpH 

was  Nabites  (vii.   3,  6  &px^i»  BtspayyioM  fif^  dvoHioyru)  K^Kcmvpjc&roM  ro&rmn  i^ 

Nafiirinjt).    I  wish  I  coald  identify  him  or  tcai  6a$fJialvwra$  6  'Fo/Awiproi  Otaaifurot, 

his  name.     That  this  contingent  was  Eng-  leai  rovro  dw6  re  rifB  &(fUu  mtw^ffftm  roS 

lish   seems  plain    from    the  mention   of  re  duurHfftarot  fitfiaiufBtU  itnl  rov  ax- 

Thould,  but  Geof&ey  Malaterra  says  still  0ovt  rwv  tfXw,  ra^^    rw    rcvrmf 

more  directly  (iii.  27,  p.  584),  **  Angli  quos  irc^  Maieif^t  icar   oArSv    €2tv^8$««i. 

Waringos  appellant,  ab  Imperatore/rimi/t'os  ol  8^  vpoK€KfiifK^€$  Ijlhj  fioXtucdrrfpoi  rStv 

congressits  expetenies."  KtKrSv  i^pcjyoyro.   vlwrtt  yovpr^rif- 

'■  Gauf.  Mal.iii.  27.  **  Angli ...  caudatis  riKavra  t6  fidp0apov  Smuf  [of.  vol 

bipennibus,   quibas  hoc    genus  hominum  iii.  p.  335]. 
potissimum  utitur,   infestissime  instantes,         *  See  abore,  p.  269. 
nostris    adroodum   importuni   primo   esse         *  Anna,iv.  6.  o2  AarTroc  vvp  car*  oM)r 

coepenint."     Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  317-  dupimst  o^  rf  r^ftivtt  w6imM  nr^ 

'  Anna  describes  her  father's  flight  in  Kavffw.    The  account  in  Geoffrey  Mah- 

iv.  7.     Even  fn  flight  however  be  did  some  terra  (iii.  27)  is  not  quite  the  same ;  ••  Alii 

prodigies  of  valour.  quantum  capacitas  permittebat    subintra- 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  104.    On  the  dealings  of  bant,  alii  tant&  multitndine   teeta   sapec- 

Alexios  with  the  ^1^  *A\afiayiaM  'Eyipixo*,  scandunt  ut  pondere  ipsa  tecta  disaolnta 

see  Anna,  iii.  10 ;  v.  3.  consubruantor,  illot  qui  subintraverant  op- 

*  Anna,  iv.  6.  lirfl  dt  ol  vt\titv^>6poi  icat  primentes,  conclusi  pariter  soffocarcDtar." 
airrbt  6  rovrwif  dpxfjy^'  ^  Va/iwirfj$  Ik*        "*  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.     '*  Augustas  Alexins 

dvccpktv  Kot  0€p/i6TijTa  6^ih'€poy  fi€fiabi'-  urbem  quse  Chevetot  dicitur  AngUs   ultra 

«^c«  [cf.  vol.  iii.  pp.  322,  327],  Ucay^  Byzantium    coepit     coudere.**      Compare 

r^«    'Pdtf/iolk^t    wapardj^^mt    dwi<rrrf<nuf,  625  B. 

ovfiidorrct  avfi$a\(lv  ky  Uf^  $v/i^  roa        '  lb.     "Nimium  infestantibus  Norman- 

Ki\Tot$  {leal  yiLp  oix  ^rrov  iKtlvur  nis  eos  ad  urbem  regiam  reduxit,  et  eisdem 
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besieged  by  Bohemund  (1083),  was,  after  a  gallant  defence,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  three  hundred  Warangians  who  guarded  it ; '  and 
we  can  hardly  deem  that  English  warriors  were  absent  when  Bohe- 
mund himself  was  driven  (1084)  to  retreat  beyond  the  Hadriatic,' 
and  when  Brian,  the  same  Brian  of  Britanny  who  had  overcome  the 
sons  of  Harold  on  their  second  raid  in  Devonshire,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  city  which.  Bohemund  had  won,  and  to  withdraw  his 
forces  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire.'  The  race  of  the  English 
exiles  flourished  in  the  land  of  their  adoption ;  their  axes  were  again 
lifted  against  French-speaking  foes  when  renegade  Crusaders  stormed 
and  sacked  the  capital  of  Eastern  Christendom;  and,  long  after  the  days 
of  Alexios  Komnends  and  of  Alexios  Mourtzoufios,  they  still  formed 
the  chosen  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  they  still  clave 
to  the  use  of  their  Northern  weapon  and  their  Northern  tongue.* 

But,  while  Normans  and  Englishmen  were  thus  striving  together  in 
distant  lands,  the  rule  of  William  in  England  was  never  seriously 
threatened.  These  later  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  comparative 
defeat  and  disgrace ;  but  the  ill  successes  of  William  were  all  under- 
gone in  other  lands.  The  single  Northumbrian  outbreak  -  hardly 
amounted  to  a  rebellion,  and  a  Scottish  inroad,  fearful  as  the  scourge 
must  have  been  to  those  who  had  already  suffered  so  much,  in  noway 
endangered  the  safety  of  William's  throne. 

prindpale  palatium  com  regalibus  thesaoris  This  passage  is  a  good  fllostration  of  the 

tradidit."  use  of  the  word  Saxones  as   applied   to 

'  Gauf.  MaL  iiL  39.     "  Trecenti.  Wa-  Englishmeo.     It  is  an  ornamental  archaism, 

lingi  in  eadem  urbe  habitabant,  custodes  ab  a  bit  of  the  grand  style,  just  like  **  Ionia  " 

Imperatore  deputati,  quorum  praesidio  et  and  "Thraces"  and"Senatu8  Populusque/* 

opere  non  minimum  defensabatur."     See  Orderic  carries  our  Warangians  only  to 

Anna,  ▼.  5,  who  does  not  mention  the  the   reign   of  Kalo-Jdhannes.     On    their 

Warangians  at  Kastoria ;  Finlay,  ii.  97.  presence  at  the  Crusading  siege,  see  vol.  i. 

*  Anna,  7.  6,  7;  Finlay,  ii.  99.  p.  577.     As  late  as  1325  John  Kantakou- 
'Anna,vi.  1;  Finlay,  ii.  99.     Mr.  Fin-  z^nos  (Hist.  i. 41)  speaks  of  olro^$»fX^ic€« 

lay  identifies  him  ^th  the  Brian  of  whom  ix*"^**  BdpoTTOi  vpota'yo^v6fJi€yoif  and 

we  heard  above,  p.  163.    Anna  (v.  6)  calls  Gibbon  (capp.  liii.  Iv.,  vol.  x.  pp.   122, 

him  Bpvimos,  an  easy  source  of  confusion,  313,  Milman)  quotes  K6dinos,  whom    I 

bat  she  adds,  Aarwot  d^  alroa  tw  kwi-  have  not  at  hand,  for  the  statement  that, 

^<tfr,  dr  «o2  KoyoffTcaiKoif  [Constable]  down  to  the  very  end  of  things,  they  spoke 

imiuuray,  English — tearcL  rijpf  w&Tpiov  alr&y  yXSjcr- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.  "  H4c  itaque  de  <ray,  Ijyovy  •l7«X«'iffT£.  We  must  remem- 
caussa  Saxones  Angli  loniam  expetierunt,  ber  that  any  distinctions  between  English 
et  ipsi  ac  hsredes  eorum  sacro  Imperio  and  Danish  would  disappear  in  the  latitude 
fideliter  famnlati  sunt,  et  cum  magno  of  Constantinople^  Compare  the  mention 
honore  inter  Thraces  Caesari  et  Senatui  of  English  as  the  tongue  of  Rolf  Ganger. 
Populoque  can  usque  nunc  perstlterunt."  See  voL  i.  p.  4I1. 
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§  2.   William* s  later  CorUinental  Wars. 
1076 — io86. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  at 
Ely  were  years  in  which  William  was  constantly  passing  to  and  fro 
between  his  insular  and  his  continental  dominions.  He  was  ever  and 
anon  called  back  to  England  by  some  urgent  political  need,  but  at 
this  time  he  made  Normandy  his  chief  dwelling-place,  and  Queen 
Matilda  seems  not  to  have  left  the  country  at  all.^  But  from  this 
point  the  domestic  events,  and  especially  the  domestic  quarrels,  in 
William's  family  begin  to  form  an  important  part  of  our  narrative. 
Of  William's  many  sons  and  daughters  not  one  obtained  any  grants 
of  land  in  England.'  Yet  he  made  at  least  one  grant  to  reward 
service  done  to  one  of  his  daughters,'  and  his  son  William  seems, 
characteristically  enough,  to  have  found  a  possession  for  himself  by  an 
act  of  sacrilegious  spoliation.*  William  seemingly  feared  that  his 
sons  might  become  his  rivals.  He  therefore  gave  them  no  political 
appanages,  not  even  any  landed  estates.  He  wished  to  keep  them  in 
the  state  of  dependent  and,  because  dependent,  dutiful  children. 
They  had  no  claim  upon  him  for  rewards ;  he  had  no  need  of  them 
as  instruments ;  he  therefore  systematically  forbore  to  bestow  on 
them  any  share  of  the  wealth  and  power  and  official  dignity  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  friends  and  his  brothers. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  now  hear  we  hear  of  simply  as 
vanishing  from  political  and  domestic  life.  The  vow  which  William 
made  at  the  consecration  of  his  wife's  church,  before  he  set  forth  on 
his  great  expedition,"  was  now  fulfilled.  In  the  year  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  Earls  William  again  kept  the  Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp  (April 
5,  107 «;),  and  now  his  eldest  daughter  Cecily  made  her  vows  and 
received  the  habit  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  her  distant  kinsman 
Archbishop  John,®     She  passed  her  life  in  her  mother's  monastery, 

'  On  William's  moTcments  in  the  years  never  held  them  during  his  father's  lifetime 
1073-1076,  see  above,  pp.  549,  369,  385.         »  Domesday,  49.    "  Goisfridus  Camen- 

There  is  no  mention  of  Matilda  accom-  rius  filiae  Regis  ....  tenet  de  Rege  pro 

panying    him    on    any   of   his   visits    to  servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  fitix." 
England.  *  lb.  77,  of  lands  in  Dorset,  "  W.  6]ias 

'  This  remark  is  made  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  i.  Regis  tulit  ab  ecclesia  sine  conseosa  Epi- 

111,     It  is  also  implied  in  Robert's  dis-  scopi  et  monachorum,"  that  is  the  Bishop 

course  with  his  father  in  Orderic.     This  is  of  Salisbury  and  the  monks  of  Sherborne, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  accumulation         '  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  356,  364. 
of  lands  in  the  family  of  Godwine.     The         *  Ord.  Vit.  548  B.    "  Anno  ab  Incanu- 

difference  is  that  between  a  King  and  an  tione  Domini  mIxxv.  indictione  xiiL  Gnil- 

Earl.  lelmus  Rez  Fiscanni  sanctum  Pascha  cde- 

Several   passages   of  Orderic   (510   D,  bravit,  Cxciliamque  filiam  suam  per  ma- 

672  D,  and  789  C),  of  which  I  shall  have  num  Johannis  Archiepiscopi  Deo  coqk- 

to  speak  in  my  last  volume,  speak  of  the  crandam  obtulit."     In  Will.  Gem.  vii.  36 

^theling  Henry  as  the  heir  of  Matilda's  we   read,   "  Ibi  [at   Caen]    Cvcilia  virgo 

lands  in  England,  but  it  is  pkiin  that  he  filia  ejus  Deo  coosecrata  est  et  in  servitio 
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a  pattern  of  virtue  and  learning,  and  of  submission  to  the  rule  of  her 
order.  On  the  death  of  the  first  Abbess,  Matilda,  whose  rule  over 
the  sisterhood  was  prolonged  for  forty-seven  years,  Cecily  succeeded 
to  her  office  (1113-1127),  and  held  it  with  honour  till  her  own 
death  fourteen  years  later.* 

The  next  daughter  of  William  of  whom  we  hear  was  destined  to  a 
widely  different  fate  from  that  of  her  eldest  sister.  While  Cecily 
studied  and  prayed,  served  and  ruled,  in  her  monastery,  Constance 
earned  a  fame  no  less  pure  by  living  an  useful  and  honourable  life  in 
the  rank  in  which  she  was  born.  Her  first  mention  connects  itself 
with  the  very  beginning  of  William's  later  and  darker  days.  After 
the  beheading  of  Waltheof  William  again  crossed  the  sea  (1076)  to 
Normandy,  and  we  presently  hear  of  him  as  besieging  the  Breton 
city  of  Dol.'  He  had  been  seen  under  its  walls  in  earlier  times; 
but  then  he  had  come  as  a  deliverer,  and  Harold  had  come  as  his 
fellow-soldier.  The  warfare  of  William  alone  was  less  lucky  than  the 
warfare  of  William  and  Harold  together.  At  the  earlier  time  he  came 
successfully  to  relieve  Dol  when  besieged  by  the  Breton  Count.  It 
was  now  the  Breton  Count  whose  forces  came*  successfully  to  relieve 
Dol  when  besieged  by  William. 

The  motives  of  William  for  attacking  the  city  which  now  was 
visited  by  its  almost  only  gleam  of  good  luck  are  not  very  clear. 
Our  chief  informant  makes  it  a  simple  aggression  on  the  part  of 
William.  He  wished  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  win  back  the  rights 
over  Britanny  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  the  Normans  who 
had  reigned  before  him.'  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  rights  which 
William  sought  to  regain  were  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind.  It  is  certain 
that  about  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Pope  Gregory  (Sep- 
tember 27,  1076),  charging  him  to  do  nothing  on  behalf  of  Juhel, 
Bishop  of  Dol,  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  authority.  Another 
Bishop,  Ivo,  had  been  consecrated  to  the  see  by  the  Pope's  own 
hands,  and  had  been  honoured  by  him  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  and 
authorized  to  make  use  of  the  pallium.*  This  certainly  looks  as  if  the 

Dei  dio  commorata  est."     This  probably  (544  B)  is  fuller. 

refers  to  the  ceremony  in  1066;  it  seems  *  Ord.  Vit.  544  B.     "Quillelmus  Rex, 

impossible    to    set    aside    so    distinct    a  cuptens  fines  suos  dilatare,  sibique  Britones, 

statement  as  that  of  Orderic  ut  sibi  obsecundarent,  sicut  olim  Rolloni  et 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  C.  See  also  Will.  Gem.  Willermo  aliisqiie  Ducibus  Normannids 
yiii.  34 ;  Will.  Malm.  iii.  276}  "  Csecilia,  servierant,  volens  subjugare,  cum  ingenti 
Cadomensis  Abbatissa,  vivit ; "  R.  Wend,  excrcitu  Dolense  oppidum  obscdit."  Wil- 
li. 26;  Ncustria  Pia,  662;  Mrs.  Green,  liam  of  Mahnesbury  (iii.  258)  confesses  his 
Princesses,  i.  lo.  ignorance  of  the  cause ;  "  Dum  nescio  qoft 

*  The  siese  of  Dol  appears  in  both  simultate  irritatus  manom  illuc  miliurem 
Chronicles  (Wig.  1077,  Petrib.  1076),  and  duxisset." 

Florence  (1075)  *  "  And  Wyllelm  cyngc  •  Sec  Gregory's  Letter  of  September  ^7, 
for  ofer  sae,  and  Isedde  fyrde  to  Brytlande  1076  (JalK,  Mon.  Greg.  541).  Juhel  had 
and  beszt  ))one  castel  act  Dol."     Orderic     been  deposed  for  simony,  marriage,  and 
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Bishoprick  of  Dol,  like  the  Primacy  of  Rheims  at  an  earlier  time/ 
had  become  an  object  to  be  fought  for  with  temporal  weapons.     A 
still  more  obvious  motive  is  suggested,  if  we  could  believe  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  our  own  writers  that  Dol  was  at  this  time  a  possession 
or  shelter  of  the  fugitive  Earl  Ralph.'  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  a  campaign  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  fugitive,  or  at 
least  of  chastising  the  city  and  the  land  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 
However  this  may  be,  William  besieged  Dol  with  a  great  host,  and 
pitched  his  camp,  full  of  all  the  splendours  of  his  wealth,  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  city.     The  defenders  of  Dol  trembled  at  his  threats,  and 
at  the  oath  which  he  swore  not  to  go  away  unless  as  a  conqueror.' 
But  the  conscience  of  William  had  now,  like  die  consciences  of  Harold 
and  Waltheof,  to  bear  the  burthen  of  an  unfulfilled  oath.     William 
went  away  from  Dol,  and  he  did  not  go  away  as  a  conqueror.     It 
was  there  indeed  that  he  met  his  first  defeat     Alan  Fergant,  son  of 
the  reigning  Count  Howel,*  came  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city, 
and  with  his  forces  were  joined  the  forces  of  the  common  over- 
lord of  William  and  Alan.      King  Philip  of  France^  now  the  firm 
ally  of  Robert  of  Fla*nders,^  came  to  wage  war  on  the  island  King 
who,  on  Gaulish  ground,  was  still  his   man.     The  Bretons  stood 
their   ground  manfully  till  the  royal  forces  came."     William  was 
then  driven  to  retreat,  if  not  to  flight,  by  the  united  forces  of  Kii^ 
and  Count.     He  left  behind  him  men  and  horses  and  countless 
treasures,  tents  with  rich  furniture,  vessels,  arms,  spoils  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  value,  men  said,  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.''    At  Crowland 

portioning  his  daughters,  like  Ealdhun  (see  jnramento  asserait." 

Tol.  i.  p.  331),  with  episcopal  lands.    Wil-  *  Orderic  (544  B)  describes  the  relief 

Ham  is  exhorted  "  ne  .  .  .  tain  scelesto  ho-  brought  by  Alan,   calling  him   **  Comes 

mini  . .  .  ulterius   auzilium  prsebeas  neve  Britanniae,'*  which  he  was  not  till  1083. 

scelerum  ejus  te  participem  facias ;"   but  See  Appendix  HH. 

we   are   not   told   exactly  what  he    had  '  See  above,  p.*  365. 

done.     In  this  letter  we  hear  nothing  of  *  Chron.    Wig.    1077,    Petrib.    1076. 

the  pallium  or  of  the  title  of  Archbi^op.  "  |>a  Bryttas  hine  beoUon  )«t  se  cyng 

But  in  another  letter  of  Gregory  (249)  to  com  of  Francland"  ["  Francrice,"  Wig.], 

the  Bishops  of  Britanny,  the  grant  of  the  So  Florence,  1075.    Orderic  and  William 

pallium  is  mentioned ;  and  in  one  of  the  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  258)  do  not  bring 

same  date  (248)  to  the  clergy  and  people  Philip  to  Dol.' 

of  Dol,  Ivo  is  called  "  pater  et  archiepisco-  ^  Chron.    Wig.     1077,    Petrib.    1076. 

pus."     But  in  1080  Gregory  "  Diffinitio  **  And  Willehn  ]>anon  for,  and  \7a  forleas 

synodalis "  (405)  is  quite  the  other  way.  sg^r  ge  men   ge    hors,   and  feola   his 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  138.  [unarimede,  Wig.]   gersuma.**     The    de- 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1075.     "  Post  hsBc  mare  tails  are  from  Orderic,  who  describes  Wil- 

transito  Rex  in  minorem  Brytanniam  suam  liam   as   "  territus,"  and    adds,   ^  paoem 

mo7it    expeditionem,   et    eastellum    Ra-  iniit,  et  confestim  non  sine  magno  remm 

dulfi  Comi'is^  quod  Dol  nominatur,  obse-  damno    recessit."     Florence    speaks    out 

dit."    But  I  know  of  nothing  elsewhere  to  more   boldly  ,*   "  Tamdiu    obseidit,    donee 

connect  Dol  with  Ralph.  Francorum    Rez     Pbilfppos    ilium     iade 

»  Ord.  Vit.  544  B.     "  Nee  se  inde  dis-  fugaret," 
cessurum,  nisi  munitionem  obtineret,  cum 
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it  was  doubtless  whispered  with  bated  breath  that  the  vengeance 
for  the  blood  of  Waltheof  had  begun. 

But  with  William  a  new  position  had  only  the  effect  of  enabling 
him  to  show  his  genius  on  a  new  field.  His  first  defeat  gave  him  his 
first  opportunity  of  improving  a  defeat  Attacked  on  so  many  sides, 
it  was  his  policy  to  disarm  his  enemies,  and  he  began  by  disarming 
the  enemy  who  was  least  powerful  and  most  isolated.  Alan  was  won 
over  by  the  same  arts  which  had  been  successfully  practised  on 
Eadwine.  Peace  was  made;  by  one  of  its  terms  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter  Constance  was  promised  (1076)  to  the  son  of 
the  Breton  Count;  but  the  actual  marriage  was  not  celebrated  till 
ten  years  later.^  To  keep  a  dangerous  neighbour  in  this  way  depen- 
dent on  him  was  a  game  which  exactly  suited  William's  policy ;  but 
it  was  a  game  which  it  was  not  safe  for  William  himself  to  carry 
too  far. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  (1077)  William  also  made  peace 
with  the  King  of  the  French ;  but  the  English  Chronicler  significantly 
remarks  that  the  peace  held  but  a  little  while.'  For  about  this  time 
the  good  faith  of  Philip  was  exposed  to  a  temptation  which  seems  to 
have  been  too  powerful  to  be  withstood.  William  was  now  beginning 
to  find  his  foes  in  his  own  household.  The  curse  of  his  later  years 
was  the  disobedience  and  open  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son  Robert. 
The  young  man  had  some  showy  qualities  which  won  him,  if  not 
friends,  at  least  partizans.  He  was  a  daring  soldier,  a  skilful  archer, 
open  of  hand,  bold  and  free  of  speech.  But  the  personal  portrait 
of  him  is  not  attractive.  Short  and  fat,  with  a  heavy  face,  the  eldest- 
bom  of  the  Conqueror  was  known  by  the  nick-names  of  Gambaron 
and  Curt-hose?  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  father,  of  his  genius  for 
war  and  government,  he  had  not  a  trace. 

^  See  below,  p.  443,  and  Appendix  HH.  better  than  that  given  by  Orderic.     After 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1077.   "  Her  on  >isum  mentioning  the  nickname,  he  adds,  **  Hoc 

geaie  wurdon  ssehte  Franca  cyng  and  Wil-  enim    erat   ejus    cognomen,    quod    esset 

lelm  Englalandes  cyng,  ac  hit  heold  litU  exiguus;  caeterum  nihil  habens  quod  suc- 

kmle."  cemeres,  quia  nee  illepidse  formx,  nee  in- 

'  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.     "  Erat  loquax  et  faceti  eloquii,  nee  virtutis  imbecillsB,  nee 

prodigus,  audax  et  in  armis  probissimus,  enervis  erat  consilii."     He  had  just  before 

fortis  certusque  Sagittarius,  Toce  clar&  et  sai(^,  **  Natus  in  Normanni&,  spectatse  jam 

liberft,    linguk   disert4,   facie   obesa,   cor-  virtutis  habebatur  adolescens  quando  pater 

pore  pingui  brevique  statur&,  unde  vulgo  Angliam  venit ;  fortitudinis  probatse,  quam- 

Gambaron  cognominatns  est    et   Brevis-  quam  exilis  corporis  et  pinguis  aqualiculi.** 

ocrea."    This  last  name  was  given  him  by  Gambaron  is  explained  (Roquefort,  Glos- 

his  father  (714  D).     William  of  Mabnes-  saire  de   la    Langue  Romaoe),   **  Jamba 

burj  (iv.  389)  also  puts  the  nickname  into  courte,  sobriquet  donn^  h  Robert,  Due  de 

William's   mouth;    "Per    resurrectionem  Normandie,  parce  qu'il  avoit  de  grosses 

Dei,  probus  erit  Robelinus  Curta  Ocrea."  jambes  saiu  mollets,  et  toutes  rondes." 
His  character  of  Robert   is  one  degree 

VOL.  IV.  r  f 
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In  his  first  quarrel  with  his  father  Robert  was  not  without  a  plau- 
sible grievance.     At  some  time  before  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
again  during  an  attack  of  sickness  at  some  later  time,  William  bad 
'  declared  Robert  his  successor  in  the  Norman  Duchy,  and  had  made 
his  chief  vassals  do  homage  and  swear  fealty  to  him.     One  or  other 
of  these  two  settlements  had  been  further  confirmed  by  the  King 
of  the  French  as  Over-lord.^    In  both  the  settlements  of  Maine  also 
it  was  rather  to  Robert  than  to  William  himself  that  the  County 
was  made  over.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty  with  Fulk  of 
Anjou,  Robert  had  actually  done  homage  for  Maine,  as  for  his  own 
possession.^      William  however  seems  to  have   looked   upon  both 
these  acts  as  mere  securities  for  Robert's  final  succession,  and  he 
had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  giving  up  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions during  his  life-time.     He  no  doubt  thought  that  he  had  done 
quite  enough  for  his  son  when  he  joined  him  with  his  mother  in 
the  regency  of  Normandy  during  his  absence.'     We  may  further 
believe  that  William,  though  he  might  not  be  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  son,  did  not  wish  so  ill  to  his  sub- 
jects as  to  give  them  Robert  for  their  ruler  before  his  time.     Robert 
however  took  a  different  view  of  matters.      He  was  stirred  up  by 
his  own  ambition  and  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  companions  to 
call  on  his  father  for  an  immediate  provision.^     We  hear  of  the 
abject  state  of  dependence  and  poverty  in  which  his  father  kept 
him,  a  reference  we  may  suppose  to  the  fact  which  has  been  already 


»  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  "Guillelmus  Prin- 
ceps  ante  Senlaicum  bellum,  et  post  in 
qu&dam  su&  sBgritudine,  Robertum  pri- 
mogenitam  sobolem  suam  fecerat  nium 
hasredem,  et  jussit  omnes  optimates  ei 
facere  homagium  et  fidelitatem.  At  illi 
grataater  imperante  adquieverunt."  The 
sickness  of  William  here  spoken  of  took 
place  at  Lillebonoe  (573  B),  but  the  date 
is  not  given.  No  one  puts  forth  the  grant 
so  strongly  as  our  own  Worcester  Chro- 
nicler in  his  very  last  entry  (1079),  from 
which  we  also  get  the  confirmation  by 
King  Philip.  Robert  revolted  "foiJ)an  \t 
his  £eder  ne  wolde  him  laetan  waldan  his 
eorldomes  on  Normandige,  ))e  he  sylf  and 
eac  se  kyng  Filippus  mid  his  ge]7afunge 
him  g^gyfen  haefdon,  and  )>a  be  betst 
waeron  on  ])am  lande  luefdon  aoas  him 
gesworon  and  hine  to  hlaforde  genumen." 
He  is  abridged  by  Florence,  1077. 

•  See  above,  p.  38a,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 
'  See  above,  p.  8a. 

*  I  have  here  to  put  together  two  ac- 
counts in  different  parts  of  Orderic,  in 
the  fourth  book  and  in  the  fifth  (pp.  545, 


569).  Both  evidently  refer  to  the  same 
time,  but  it  teems  hopeless  to  fix  the 
exact  date.  Our  one  landmark  is  that 
the  battle  of  Gerberoi  is  fixed  by  both 
Chronicles  and  Florence  to  the  year  1079. 
Orderic  (570  C)  talks  of  Robert  wandering 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  about 
five  years,  which  would  seem  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  first  rebellion  to  about  the  year 
1074.  But  in  the  story  of  the  quarrd 
between  the  brothers  at  L'Aigle  William 
and  Henry  are  spoken  of  as  **  mtlites." 
But  in  1074  Henry,  the  only  one  of  Wil- 
liam's children  whose  birth  we  can  fix 
exactly,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  he 
was  not  "dubbed  to  rider*  tifl  1086. 
Florence  again  distinctly  places  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion  in  1077,  and  this  dite 
has  the  force  of  a  correction,  for  Florence 
is  here  following  the  Worcester  Chronide, 
which  places  the  rebellion  and  the  battle 
of  Gerberoi  in  1079.  t  think  then  that 
we  may  take  1077  as  the  probable  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between 
Robert  and  his  father. 
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mentioned,  that  he  had  received  no  share  whatever  in  the  spoils 
of  England.^  His  comrades  exhorted  him  to  demand  a  share  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  or  at  all  events  the  possession  of  Normandy 
and  Maine.'  They  reminded  him  of  the  promise  of  such  a  grant 
which  his  father  had  made  long  ago.'  A  dialogue  is  attributed  to 
William  and  Robert,  in  which,  among  the  conventional  scriptural  and 
classical  allusions,  some  sayings  highly  characteristic  of  the  Conqueror 
seem  to  be  preserved,  Robert  asks  for  Normandy,  which  he  says 
that  his  father  had  granted  to  him  before  the  invasion  of  England. 
William  answers  that  the  request  is  inconsistent;  Normandy  is  his 
hereditary  possession,  which  he  will  not  give  up  while  he  lives; 
England  he  holds  through  the  strength  of  Normandy.*  Robert  has 
nothing  to  answer,  except  to  ask  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 
find  the  means  to  give  anything  to  his  followers.*  "  Be  obedient  to 
me  in  all  things,"  answers  William,  "  and  share  my  dominions  every- 
where with  me."  Robert  says  that  he  will  not  be  for  ever  his  father's 
hireling ;  he  wants  something  of  his  own  that  he  may  pay  his  own 
servants.  To  that  end  he  asks  for  nothing  short  of  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy.  William  reminds  him  of  the  duties  of  sons  towards  their 
fathers,  and  gives  him  a  lecture  on  Rehoboam  and  the  evil  of  listening 
to  young  and  foolish  counsellors.  He  would  do  better  to  consult  wise 
men,  experienced  nobles,  or  learned  scholars  like  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, Lanfranc  at  Canterbury  and  William  at  Rouen.'  "  My  lord 
the  King,"  says  Robert,  "  I  did  not  come  here  to  hear  sermons,  of 
which  my  tutors  gave  me  more  than  enough  when  I  was  learning 
grammar."'  Will  his  father  give  him  what  he  asks  for,  or  not?  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  stay  any  longer  in  Normandy 
as  his  servant  William  again  answers  that  he  will  not  give  up  his 
native  Duchy  of  Normandy,  that  he  will  not  give  up  the  Kingdom  of 
England  which  he  has  won  with  such  toil.  God  had  given  him  the 
Kingdom  and  God  might  perhaps  take  it  away  from  him,  but  he 
himself  would  give  it  up  to  no  man.    He  seems  even  to  have  pleaded 

^  See  Ord.  Vit.  545  C,   569  C.     "In  tideo   Normanniam,   ipsamque    de    manu 

ingenti  pauperie  degis,**  say  Robert's  com-  me&  dum  advixero  non  ejiciam." 

panions,  and  they  go  on  at  some  length  in  ^  lb.     **  Quid  meis  clientibus  triboam  ?" 

the  same  strain.  *  lb.  570  A.      *'A  Gnillehno  et  Lan- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  **  Debitos  honores,  franco  Arcbiepiscopis,  et  aliis  sophistb 
priDcipatnm  Yidelicet  Gflenomannorum  et  maturisque  proceribus  inquire  consilium." 
Neustrix.*'  569  C.  "Partem  regni  Aibionis,  The  mentbn  of  Archbishop  William  shows 
aut  sahem  ducatum  Normanniae."  that  the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  be  hdd  at 

'  Will.  Malms,  vt,  389.      "  Jnvenilcra  some  lime  after  1077;  but  if  we  are  to 

indotus    calorem    Normanniam    a    patre  admit  a. wandering  of  five  years,  or  even 

adhuc  vivente,  fatuorum  sodalium  instinctu  of  one  year,  this  date  is  impossible, 

impetrare  se  posse  speravit."  ^  lb.  A.  B.  "  Hue.  Domine  nu  Rex,  non 

*  lb.  569  D.  **  Incongruum  est,  iili,  accessi  pro  sermonibus  audiendis,  quorum 
quod  poscis.  Per  virtutem  Normannicam  copia  frequenter  usque  ad  nauseam  im* 
obtmui  Angliam.     Hereditario  jure  pos*  butus  sum  a  gramroaticis/' 

F   f  J 
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a  religious  scruple ;  he  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  King,  and  he 
could  not  give  up  the  Crown  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  had  placed 
upon  his  head.^  His  purpose  was  fixed;  while  he  lived,  he  would 
not  endure  any  one  as  his  superior  or  his  equal  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions. 

Robert,  we  are  told,  went  away  likening  himself  to  Polyneik6s,  and 
hoping  that  he  might  somewhere  find  his  Adrastos.*    It  would  seem 
however  that  he  did  not  at  once  plunge  into  open  rebellion.     But 
bitter  wrath  grew  between  father  and  son,  and  a  trifling  accident  soon 
fanned  Robert's  discontent  into  a  flame.     William  was  now  (1077)  at 
war  with  Rotrou,  Count  of  Mortagne  in  Perche,  that  border  land,  the 
nursery  of  the  house  of  Belesme,'  which  formed  part  of  the  Norman 
diocese  of  Seez,  but  which  owned  the  temporal  superiority  of  France.* 
Rotrou  bore  a  bad  character  as  a  plunderer  of  the  Church  of  Chaitres, 
and  was  divinely  smitten  for  his  crime.*     William,  accompanied  by 
his  three  sons,  had  marched  as  far  as  L' Aigle  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux, 
not  far  from  Ouche  on  the  one  hand  and  Verneuil  on  the  other.    This 
was  the  lordship  of  Richer,  whose  father  Eginulf  had  died  in  the 
Mal/osse  of  Senlac."    The  Eling  and  his  two  younger  and  more  dutiful 
sons,^  William  and  Henry,  were  quartered  in  one  house;  Robert 
lodged  in  another.     The   two   lads   came  to  their  elder  brother's 
quarters,  and  began  to  play  at  dice  in  the  solar  or  upper  room,  to 
make  a  great  noise,  and  at  last  to  throw  water  on  Robert  and  his 
companions  who  were  below.     Robert,  stirred  up  by  two  of  the  part}-, 
Ivo  and  Alberic  of  Grantmesnil,  the  sons  of  the  Sheriff"  of  Leicester- 
shire," rushed  upstairs  to  avenge  the  insult.     The  King  smoothed 
down  matters  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  night  Robert  decamped 
with  his  comrades,  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  ducal  castle  at 
Rouen.     But  he  was  baffled  by  the  faithfulness  of  its  commander,  the 
King's  cup-bearer,  Roger  of  Ivry,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  in 
England.®    Robert  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  eriles,  number- 
ing among  them  several  men  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Normandy. 
Among  them  we  find  the  sons  of  the  two  great  Earls  of  the  Welsh 

^  Ord.   Vit.   570  B.     *'  Capiti  meo   a  di^in^  obsurduit,  et  sic  ad  mortem  usqae 

vicariis  Christ!  sacrum  diadema  cdebre  im-  sordus  pennansit." 

posttum  est,  et  regale  sceptrum  Albionis  '  See  toI.  iii.  p.  337. 

ierre  mihi  soli  commissum  est.     Indecens  ^  Ord.  Vit.  545  D.    *'  Guillelmas  Rnfbs 

igitur  est»  et  omnino  injustum,  ut  quamdiu  et  Henricus  patri  faTebant,  vircsqae  soas 

vitalibus  auris  perfhiar,  parem  mihi  vel  ma-  fratemis    vinbus    arquas    arbitiantes,    in- 

jorem  in  ditione  me&  qoempiam  patiar."  dignum  ducebant  quod  frater  eorom  solos 

'  lb.  C.  habere  patrium  jus   ambiebat,  et  agmine 

'  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  words  clientum  sibi  obsequente  par  patri   aesti- 

of  Orderic  (546  B),  that  William  "  cum  mari  peroptabat."      Directly  after,   their 

Rotrone  Mauritanieosi  Oomite  pacem  fe-  playing  at  dice  is  said  to  be  *'  sicot  miEti- 

cit "   (see  next   page),   which    imply    an  bus  moris  est."     But  see  above,  p.  434. 

earlier  state  of  war.  *  See  above,  p.  233.   Of  Alberic  we  hear 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  lao.  again  in  the  Crusade,  Ord.  Vit.  738  D. 

^  Ord.  Vit  546  B.     "  Animadversiooe  *  See  above,  p.  30. 
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border,  Wiltiam  of  Breteuil,  the  son  of  the  fallen  Earl  of  Hereford, 
moved  perhaps  by  wrath  at  the  bonds  of  his  brother,  and  Robert  of 
Belesme,  the  son  of  Earl  Roger  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  the  cruel  Mabel, 
the  man  who  was  so  faithfully  to  reproduce  the  crimes  of  his  mother 
and  his  mother's  house.  With  these  we  find  the  son  of  another  famous 
man,  Ralph  of  Conches  or  Toesny,^  the  son  of  the  elder  Ralph,  renowned 
at  Mortemer  and  at  Senlac.  These  and  others  of  the  young  nobles  of 
Normandy  took  up  the  cause  of  Robert,  and  forsook  their  solid 
possessions  for  the  vain  hopes  he  held  out  to  them.'  WilUam  seized 
their  lands,  and  with  his  usual  grim  pleasantry,  employed  their 
revenues  in  hiring  mercenaries  to  fight  against  them.' 

Robert  and  his  companions  soon  found  protectors.  Hugh  of 
Neufchitel,  lord  of  the  border-castles  of  Neufchitel,  Sorel,  and  Raima- 
last,  was  the  husband  of  the  younger  Mabel,  the  sister  of  Robert  of 
Beiesme.  He  received  tHe  exiles,  and  his  castles  became  their  head- 
quarters for  ravaging  Normandy.*  And  it  would  seem  that  Robert 
was  already  beginning  to  receive  direct  encouragement  from  the  com- 
mon Over-lord  of  all.  King  Philip  at  Paris.  An  oflficer  of  the  King's 
court,  his  dapiftr  Aimeric,  was  present  in  Hughes  castle  of  Raimalast. 
That  castle  was  now  besieged  by  William  in  company  with  an  unex- 
pected ally.  The  fief  of  Raimalast  owned  Rotrou  of  Mortagne  as  its 
immediate  lord ;  William  made  peace  with  him,  took  him  into  his  pay, 
and  led  him  with  him  to  attack  the  fortress  of  his  vassal.^  One  day 
Hugh  and  his  French  ^ly  ventured  with  three  knights  without  the 
walls  of  the  castle.  Four  knights  of  the  King's  set  upon  them,  and 
presently  the  body  of  Hugh  was  carried  off,  and  laid  on  a  horse,  as 
the  historian  says,  like  a  hog/  Gulfer  the  son  of  Hugh  at  once  made 
peace  and  submitted  to  William. 

The  fall  of  his  immediate  protector  seems  for  a  while  to  have 
checked  the  hopes  of  Robert.  He  wandered  through  various  lands, 
betaking  himself  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  in  Flanders,  and  to  other 
princes  and  noUes  of  Lotharingia,  Swabia,  Aquitaine,  and  Gascony, 
among  whom  Udo  Archbishop  of  Trier  is   specially  mentioned.'' 

^  Od  the  younger  Ralph,  see  above,  conduxit,  tecum  que  ad  obsidionem,  quia 

P'  410.  Raimalast  de  feudo  ejus  erat,  minayit." 

*  Ord.  ViL  546  B.  "  Oppida  divitesque  •  I  accept  Mr,  Thorpe's  explanation 
fbndos  pro  inani  spe  et  promissis  flood-  (Lappenberg's  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  1 76) 
pendeodis  reliquerunt."  A  longer  list  of  of  the  text  of  Orderic.  The  words  used 
Robert's  companions  is  given  in  570  C.  with  regard  to  Hugh  of  Neufch4tel  should 
One  is  "RodbertusdeMolbraio/*  seemingly  be  noticed;  "Ca<MTer  infausti  praedonis, 
the  future  Earl  of  Northumberland.  yelut  occisum  suem,  super  equnm  sustu- 

'  lb.    *'  Rex  .  .  .  de  redditibus  eonim  lerunt,  et  delatum   ante  mapalia   Rogerii 

stipeodarios  dimicantes  contra  eosdem  re-  Comitis,  contra  quern  diu  hostiliter  ssvi- 

muneraTit.**  erat,  projeccrunt."     Hugh  was  therefore  at 

*  lb.  546  A.      '*  Hugo  .  .  .  municipia  rariance  with  his  father-in-law. 

sua  pro  depopoland&  Neustrift  patefecit."  "^  Orderic   (570  D)    calls    both    Count 

^  lb.  B.     "  Rex  Guillelmus  hunc  prctio 
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Many  of  the  princes  whom  he  visited  gave  him  large  sums  of  money, 
but  all  that  he  got  he  squandered  on  his  worthless  companions  of  both 
sexes.  He  remained  as  poor  as  ever,  and  plunged  into  debt  to  supply 
his  needs.*  Two  sons  however  were  bom  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings ;  of  one  of  them,  Richard,  I  have  already  spoken  as 
one  of  those  among  William's  offspring  who  met  their  doom  amid  the 
haunted  shades  of  the  New  Forest." 

Robert  however  had  still  one  friend  in  his  own  country  and  in  his 
father's  house.  He  was  the  darling  son  of  his  mother,  and  now  the 
doom  of  sorrow  which  brooded  over  William's  house  took  a  new 
form,  by  stirring  up  the  first  strife  between  William  and  his  Queen. 
Matilda,  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  sent  large  sums  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  precious  things  to  her  banished  son.  William 
heard  of  it,  and  sternly  forbade  her.  Byit  the  tenderness  of  the 
mother  prevailed  over  the  duty  of  the  wife,  and  Matilda  again  sent  her 
gifts  to  Robert.  William  again  rebuked  her.  She,  his  companion 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul,  was  spending  his  wealth  on  his 
enemies  who  sought  his  life,  and  was  arming  and  strengthening  them 
against  him,'  Matilda  could  only  plead  the  love  which  she  bore  to 
one  who  is  as  usual  mistaken  for  her  first-born  son.*  If  Robert  were 
dead  and  lying  buried  seven  feet  deep  below  the  earth,  she  would 
gladly  shed  her  blood  to  bring  him  to  life  again.  How  could  she 
enjoy  wealth  while  her  son  was  lacking  all  things?  Such  hardness 
was  far  from  her  heart,  and  she  dared  to  add.  that  her  husband  ought 
not  to  lay  such  commands  upon  her.' 

The  wrath  of  William  was  kindled,*  but  the  constant  k)ve  of  so 
many  years  pleaded  for  his  disobedient  wife.  But  towards  her  agent 
he  felt  no  scruples.  One  Samson,  a  Breton,  had  carried  messages 
and  gifts  from  Matilda  to  her  son.  William  gave  orders  to  seize  and 
blind  him.  But  the  Queen's  friends  warned  him  of  his  danger ;  he 
fled  to  the  house  of  Saint  Evroul,  were  Abbot  Mainer  sheltered  him, 
and  where  he  put  on  the  monastic  garb  for  the  salvation  alike  of  soul 
and  body.' 

Robert  and  Archbishop  Udo  the  '*  avun-  omnibus  gazis  et  potestatibus  in  toto  pne* 

culi '*  of  Robert.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  44  a.  The  feci  regno  meo." 

Worcester  Chronicler  (1079)  mentions  the        *  tb.     She  is  made  to  call  him  "primo- 

visit  to  Flanders  ;  "  Her  Rodbert  )>sb5  cyn^es  genitam  progeniem  meam." 

sunu  Willelroes  hleop  fram  his  fxder  to  his        '  lb.  B.     *'  Nee  vestra  debet  hoc  mihl 

eame  Rotbryhte  on   Flandron,  for)>an  )>e  jobere    potentia.'*      The    whole    speech, 

his  fieder  ne  wolde  him  Isetan  waldan  his  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  well  cooceiTed. 

eorldomes  on  Normandige.**  *  lb.  *'  His  auditis  Rex  ferus  ezinUait, 

'  See   the  graphic   description   in    Or-  et  in  tantum  ira  ejus  efferbuit,"  Ace. 

dene,  570  ^*  ^  Ih.     **Monachicum   schjema   pro    sal- 

'  See  above,  p.  416.  vatione  corporis   et  aninue  salubriter    in« 

^  Ord.  Vit.  571  A.     **  Collateralis  mea,  dutus  est."    This  Samson,  **Regin«  ve- 

quam  velut  animam  meam  diligo,  quam  redarius,'*  can  hardly  be  the  same  penoa 
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The  quarrel  between  William  and  his  son  was  soon  to  come  to  a 
crisis.  Robert  now  came,  doubtless  not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  and  craved  for  some  effectual  help.  Philip  accordingly 
quartered  him  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoi^  in  the  district  of  Beauvais, 
near  the  borders  of  Normandy  and  France.  The  fortress  was  strong, 
both  by  its  position  and  by  its  artificial  defences.  Our  historian  adds 
that  it  was  always  held  by  two  lords  of  equal  right,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  place  to  welcome  all  exiles  and  fugitives,  whence- 
soever  they  might  come.  Robert  was  welcomed  by  the  two  com- 
manders, one  of  them  nameless,  the  other  the  Vidame  Helias,  a 
different  person  doubtless  from  the  famous  Helias  of  La  Fleche,* 
They  acted  zealously  on  Robert's  behalf;  mercenary  soldiers  crowded 
to  Gerberoi  from  all  quarters;  men  of  higher  rank  from  various 
parts  of  Gaul  were  drawn  by  the  vain  promises  of  Robert ;  even  many 
men  from  Normandy  itself,  including  some  who  had  hitherto  borne  a 
good  character  for  loyalty,  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
exiles.  Such  a  state  of  things  in  a  fortress  so  near  his  border  called 
for  William's  personal  energy  to  put  an  end  to  it.'  He  accordingly 
gathered  his  forces,  garrisoned  the  border  fortresses  of  Normandy, 
and  took  means  to  keep  the  plunderers  from  Gerberoi  in  check.  At 
last,  when  the  Christmas  Feast  was  over,  William,  to  whom  all  seasons 
were  alike  when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  set  forth  to  besiege  the 
castle  in  person.  His  force,  English,  Norman,  and  mercenary,  had 
many  skirmishes  with  the  defenders  of  the  fortress.  Among  those 
defenders,  Robert's  French  allies  are  especially  mentioned;^  yet  there 
is  an  extant  charter  from  which  it  would  seem,  if  words  have  any 
meaning,  that  King  Philip  himself,  by  whose  authority  Robert  was 
quartered  at  Gerberoi,  was  personally  present  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.*    The  policy  of  Philip  was  never  very  steadfast,  but  such  a 

as  the  Samson  who  in  Ordcric  (531)  re-  ^  lb.  C,  D.     "  Hinc  Nonnanni  et  Angli 

oommeods  Howel  for  the  see  of  Le  Mans,  regiique  auxiliares  de  finitimis  regionibus 

which  did  not  become  vacant  till  1085.  acriter   insistebant ;   illinc  Qalli   et  Ticini 

'  "Gerberracam "    in    Orderic,   *' Qib-  hostes  Roberto  cohorentes  fortiter  reiis* 

bofacum*    in    William    of   Malmesbnry,  tebant.*' 

'*  GherborneC  '*  in  the  Peterborough  Chro-  *  The  document  is  a  charter  of  Saint 

nicle,  "  Gcrbothret  **  in  Florenoe.     "  Ger»  Quentin,  printed  in   Bouquet,    xii.   604 ; 

beroi  "  is  the  present  name.  Gallia   Christiana,   z,   Instrumenta,    247  ; 

*  Ord.  Vit.  57«.     ••  Helias  Vicedominus  see  also  Prevost*s  edition  of  Orderic,  ii. 

cum  compari  suo  exsulem  gratanter  reginm  387.     It  bean  the  signatures  of  the  Kings 

suscepit,  illiqoe  soisque  complicibos  auzi-  Philip  and  William,  and  is  dated,  "  Actum 

lium  in  omnibus  spopondit.     Moris  enim  publice  in  obsidione  praedictorum  Regum 

est  illivs  castri  ut  ibidem  duo  pares  domini  videlicet    Philippi    K-eg>s    Francorum    et 

sint,  et  omnes  ibidem  fugttivi  snsdpiantnr,  WiUelmi    Anglorum    Kegis,    prope   Ger- 

nndecumque  advenerint"  berodum,  anno  Incaniati  Verbi  mlzzvui, 

'  lb.  57a  C.     **Quod  tarn  prope  limi*  anno  vero  Philippi  Regis  Francorum  xix." 

tern  sonm  hostes  sui  sedem  sibi  elegerant  Compare    the    mention    of   Philip's    am- 

indignum  dazit,  nee  sine  terribili  calamni&  bassadors  in  p.  441. 
diutius  pertulit." 
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sudden  change  as  this  almost  passes  the  bounds  of  belief.  It  is  more 
certain  that  in  this  siege  one  specially  memorable  personal  encounter 
took  place.  WilKam,  who  had  passed  unhurt  through  the  nine  hours' 
storm  of  the  great  battle,*  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  never  received 
a  wound  in  any  earlier  or  later  fight,  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  to 
turn  his  back  on  an  enemy  in  personal  conflict,  and  to  retreat,  defeated 
and  wounded,  in  a  struggle  beneath  the  walls  of  a  paltry  border 
fortress.  And  William's  first  wound  came  from  the  hand  from  which 
a  wound  is  most  bitter.  Father  and  son  met  face  to  face  in  the 
battle.  The  parricidal  spear  of  Robert  pierced  the  hand  of  his  father ; 
an  arrow  at  the  same  moment  struck  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  and 
William  the  Conqueror  lay  for  a  moment  on  the  earth,  expecting 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  son.  A  loyal  Englishman  sped  to  his 
rescue — a  survivor  of  Senlac  or  Ely  might  well  have  fought  for 
William  in  such  a  quarrel.  Tokig,  the  son  of  Wigod  of  Wallhigford, 
fighting  on  horseback  in  Norman  fashion,  sprang  down  and  offered 
his  horse,  like  Eustace  at  Senlac,  to  the  fallen  King.  At  that  moment 
the  shot  of  a  crossbow  gave  the  gallant  Thegn  of  Berkshire  a  mortal 
wound,  and  Tokig  gave  up  his  life  for  his  sovereign  beneath  the  walls 
of  Gerberoi,  to  the  increase  of  the  estates  of  his  Norman  brothers-in- 
law  at  Wallingford  and  Oxford.  In  this  fierce  exchange  of  hand- 
strokes  the  younger  William,  the  dutiful  son,  the  future  tyrant,  was 
also  wounded  in  the  defence  of  his  father.  With  difiSculty  the  King 
and  his  sons  retreated — ^an  English  writer  ventures  to  say  that  he  fled 
— ^before  the  face  of  the  victorious  rebel,  leaving  many  of  their  followers 
dead  on  the  field,  and  many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Robert^ 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  blow  more  grievous  than  this.  The  King, 
the  captain,  the  father,  were  all  alike  cut  to  the  quick.  Before  Dol 
William  had  first  learned  what  it  was  to  flee  before  an  enemy ;  at 
Gerberoi  he  underwent  the  most  humiliating  personal  overthrow,  and 
that  at  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects  and  his  own  son.  It  is  plain  that 
the  siege  of  Gerberoi  was  raised,  and  that  the  defeat  was  a  real  and 
serious  blow ;  for  directly  afterwards  we  find  William  back  again  at 
Rouen,  and  the  wisest  heads  of  Normandy  are  soon  debating,  not 
how  they  might  carry  on  the  war,  but  how  they  might  make  peace 
between  the  King  and  his  son.'  Robert  himself,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  went  off  again  to  Randers.*  He  was  not  incapable  of  gene- 
rous feeling,  and  he  may  have  been  struck  with  remorse  for  his  crime. 
Or  perhaps  the  men  who  flocked  to  Gerberoi  on  the  faith  of  his 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  last  entry  in  this  Chronicle.     A  tcntenoe 

*  On  the  difierent  accounts  of  this  battle,  following  it,  expressing  indignant  weariness 
see  Appendix  II.  On  Tokig  and  his  at  Robert's  conduct,  is  broken  off;  '*Ne 
family,  see  abore,  p.  99,  and  Appendix  C.  wylle  we  J^eh  her  na  mare  scaOe  aviltan 

»  Ord.  Vit.  57a  D.  |>e  he  his  £«dcr  gc.  .   .  ."     The  Peter 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1079.  '*  And  Robert  eft  borough  writer  is  henceforward  our  only 
gewende  to  FIcminga  Tande.*'    This  is  the    guide  in  our  own  tongne. 
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empty  promises  may  have  begun  to  forsake  him.  At  any  rate  we 
next  find  some  of  the  chief  men  of  Normandy,  among  them  the  old 
Roger  of  Beaumont,  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil,  whose  sons  had  been  the  original  authors  of  the  mischief, 
pleading  with  William  on  behalf  of  his  son.  They  admit  his  crime, 
but  they  set  forth  his  youth  and  his  penitence ;  they  pray  William  not 
to  thrust  away  the  returning  suppliant,  and  they  venture  also  to  plead 
for  their  own  sons  and  other  kinsmen  who  were  involved  in  Robert's 
rebellion.^  William  at  first  was  stem ;  he  set  forth  his  own  wrongs 
as  prince  and  father,  wrongs  such  as  no  Duke  of  the  Normans  had 
ever  undergone  before.  He  complained  especially  of  Robert's  crime 
in  stirring  up  foreign  enemies  against  him.*  At  last  however  the 
constant  entreaties  of  his  nobles,  Uie  exhortations  of  his  Bishops  and 
other  pious  men,  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen,  the  mediation  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  King  of  the  French  and  of  other  neighbouring 
princes,^  at  last  moved  William's  stem  heart.  He  yielded,  and 
received  his  son  and  his  companions.  The  succession  to  the  Duchy 
was  secured  to  Robert  on  the  same  terms  as  before,*  and  a  short 
time  of  peace  followed.  During  this  interval  Pope  Gregory  addressed 
a  letter  to  Robert  (May  8,  io8o),  rejoicing  that  he  had  come  to  a 
better  mind,  and  enlarging  on  his  special  duty  to  a  father  who  had 
won  so  much  for  his  heirs  to  inherit."  It  must  also  have  been  during 
this  short  time  of  reconciliation  (Autumn  1080)  that  Robert  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  against  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  shall  hear 
presently,  and  in  which  he  did  not,  to  say  the  least,  gain  any  special 
glory.*  It  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  William's  disappointment  at 
this  fiirther  ill  success  that  disputes  again  broke  out  between  father 
and  son.  Robert  refused  to  follow  his  father  or  to  obey  him  in 
anything.  Fierce  remonstrances  and  reproaches  on  William's  part 
followed,  and  Robert  again  went  away  into  France  with  a  small  body 
of  companions.'' 

^  Old.  Vit.  572  D,  573  A.    Robertas  possideat   ab    ore   inimicorum    extraxerit 

penitence  is  strongly  asserted.  [this  was  true  of  Normandy,  no  less  than 

'  ^^*  573  ^*     **  Gallos  et  Andegavenses  of  England],  sciens  tamen  se  non  in  per- 

cnm  A^uitanis  et  innumeris   aliis  in  me  petuum  riyere,  sed  ad   hoc  tam  viriliter 

teiribillter  excivit.     Omne  genus   hnma-  insistere   nt  baredi    alieui    [a    discreetly 

nam,  si  potuisset,  contra  me  commovisset,  yague  phrase]  sua  dimitteret.**    Hubert  was 

et  mc  Tobiscum  trucid^isset."  of  course  the  letter-carrier  between  Gregory 

'  lb.  B.     '*  Legati  Regis  Francorum  no-  and  Robert, 

bilesque  ricini  et   amid."     The  last  can  •  See  the  next  Section, 

lardly  mean  William's  own  subjects.  ^  Ord.  Vit.  573  B.     "Denuo  post  ali- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  573  B.     See  above,  p.  434.  quod  tempus,   paucis  sodalibus   fretus,   a 

'  £pp.  Greg.  VII.  ap.  Labbe,  Cone.  xii.  patre  recessit,  nee   postea   rediit ;    donee 

530;  Ja6f(^  Mon.  Greg.  430.     "  Insuper  pater  rediens  Albericum  Comitem,  ut  du- 

monemos  et  pateme  precamur  ut   menti  catum  Neustrix  reciperet,  in  Galliam  ad 

^z  semper  sit  in6xum  quam  forti  manu,  eum  direxit."     I  do  not  understand  this 

quam  dirulgatft  glorift,  quidquid  pater  tuus  last  allusion.     I  suppose  the  Earl  Alberic 
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From  the  rebellion  of  William's  son  we  may  turn  to  the  marriages 
of  his  daughters.  Constance,  betrothed  to  Alan  of  Britaimy  soon 
after  the  flight  of  William  from  Dol,  appears  several  years  later  in 
attendance  upon  her  mother.^  In  the  end  however  she  became 
Countess  of  the  Bretons  (1086),  though  she  did  not  long  survive  her 
marriage.*  Some  accounts  make  her  a  model  of  every  virtue  ;  others 
hint  that  she,  or  her  husband  under  her  influence,  pushed  a  rigid 
justice  to  such  extremes  that  the  angry  people  of  Britanny  conspired 
and  took  her  off  by  poison.'  She  died  (1090)  childless,  and  Alan 
married  Hermengarde,  the  daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjou  and  the 
divorced  wife  of  William  the  Ninth  of  Aquitaine.*  Conan  the  son  of 
Alan  and  Hermengarde  renewed  the  connexion  with  William's  house 
by  a  marriage  with  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  First,  and  some 
generations  later,  through  the  chances  of  female  succession,  the 
County  of  Britanny  became  the  heritage  of  the  son  of  another 
Constance,  that  unhappy  Arthur  who  has  been  so  often  mistaken  for 
the  lawful  heir  of  England.* 

Another  daughter,  Adela,  fills  a  higher  place  in  history.  She 
became  (1080)  the  wife  of  Stephen  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  the 
son  of  the  third  Theobald.  By  him  she  was  the  mother  of  Stephen 
King  of  the  English,  and  of  another  son  of  higher  personal  renown, 
Henry,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  friend  of  Thomas  of 
London,  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Cross  and  benefactor  of 
the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.*  As  die  wife  of  Count  Stephen,  Adela  holds 
perhaps  the  highest  place  among  the  princesses  of  her  generation.^ 

•poken  of  is  the  same  whom  we  shall  pre-  mam  divinse  legts  et  humaiue  ntionis  ire 

sently  meet  with  in  Northumberland,  but  cogerent."     An  over  strict  justice  like  that 

I  can  make  out  nothing  of  this  mission  to  of  Tostig  is  quite  consistent  with  the  pitty, 

Robert.  Iffor**rediens'*  we  might  read  "mo-  charity,  and  zeal  for  the  pablic  good  of 

riens,"  the  passage  would  be  intelligible.  which    he    goes    00    to    q>eak.    Benoit 

^  Orderic  (603  A)  mentions  a  visit  of  (42111)  tells  us. 
Queen  Matilda,  accompanied  by  her  dargh-  "  Mult  par  ert  sage  e  afait^ 

ter  Constance,  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  E  proz  e  large  e  enseignide.'* 

Evroul.     This  was  immediately  after  the  Adn  directly  after, 
granting   of  a   charter  to  the  house  by         '*  Kar  trop  ert  bele,  sage  e  proz." 

William,  which  bears  date  in  108 1.  The  contiuuator  of  William  of  Jomi^c* 

'  On  the  dates,  see  Appendix  HH.  (▼iii.  34)  records  her  marriage  and  death 

*  Will.  Malm.  iii.  176.     *'  Constantia,  withou;  giving  her  any  character. 
Comiti  Brittanniae  Ahmo  Fergant  in  con-         *  Ord.  Vit  544  C;  Beuolt,  42121. 
jugium   data,   austeritate  justitise  provin-         '  See  vol.  i«  p.  71. 
ciales  in  mortiferam  sibi  potionem  exacuit."         *  See  Willis,  Glastonbury,  p.  9. 
This  is  really  in  no  way  inconsistent  with         ^  Will.  Malm,  iii.  276.     **  Adala.  Ste- 

the  account  of  Orderic  (544  C) ;  *'  Ama-  phani  Blesensis  Comitis  uzot,  laudatae  id 

tores  Kquitatis  in  Britannia  multum  ex-  sseculo  potentiss  virago,  noviter  apod  Mar- 

sultarent,  si  de  fortunat&  progenie  laudabiles  oenniacum  sanctimooialis  habitun  sump- 

sibi    heredes    impetrarent;     qui    genuinA  sit."     She  died  in  1 137,  having  Uved  to 

bonitate  indomitis  Britonibus  justitise   li-  see  her  fon  a  King.     For  a  full  picture  of 

bram  insinuarent,  eosque  secundum  nor-  her  life  and  character— in  every  way  ad- 
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As  the  daughter  of  William,  she  perhaps  concerns  us  more  as  being 
most  probably  the  subject  of  a  romantic  tale  which  introduces  us  to 
the  highly  remarkable  son  of  a  somewhat  insignificant  father.  Ralph 
of  Montdidier  and  of  Valois,  the  stepfather,  but  not  the  friend,  of 
King  Philip,'  was  succeeded  by  Simon  (i  074-1 082),  his  son  by  an 
earlier  wife,  Adela.'  He,  we  are  told,  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  William,'  and  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  state  of  war  with 
his  neighbour  and  lord  the  King  of  the  French.  He  was  a  devout 
man,  who  consulted  Pope  Gregory  in  all  his  doings,  and  whom  the 
Pontiff  entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Die.*  One  of 
the  points  on  which  he  consulted  Gregory  was  because  his  conscience 
was  smitten  on  finding  that  his  father  had  died  excommunicate,  and 
was  buried  at  Montdidier,  a  place  to  which  he  had  no  lawful  right. 
At  the  Pontiff's  bidding,  Simon  had  the  remains  of  his  father  moved 
from  this  unjust  possession  to  the  church  of  Crepy,  where  he  might 
at  least  sleep  in  ground  which  was  lawfully  his  own.  In  the  process 
of  the  translation  Simon  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and, 
horror-struck  with  the  sight,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself 
to  God*  For  a  while  he  was  satisfied  with  living  a  pious  life  in  the 
world,  and  presendy  his  chief  vassals  pressed  him  to  marry.  He  was 
married,  or  at  least  betrothed,  to  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Hildebert,  or 
rather  Robert,  Count  of  Auvergne ;  but  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  persuade  his  bride  to  leave  him  and  enter  religion.*  Presently  he 
is  sunmioned  to  Normandy  by  William,  who  tells  him  that  his 
daughter  is  sought  in  marriage  by  Alfonso  of  Spain  and  by  Robert 
of  Apulia.  But  he  would  rather  give  her  to  Simon,  in  memory  of  the 
days  when  he  had  been  brought  up  in  his  court.'     Simon  pleaded  the 

mtrable — and  for  her  correspondence  with  him    back    absolved  ;    "  Adhibens    etiam 

Saint  Ansehn  and  Hildebert  Bishop  of  Le  boni    testimonii    et     summx    auctoritatis 

Mans,  I  must  refer  to  her  Life  by  Mn.  custodiam,  Hugonem  scilicet  Diensem  Epi- 

Green.  scopum,   qui    tunc    legationis    in    Galliis 

^  See  above,  p.  59.  functus  est  officio,  Abbatemque  Cluniacen- 

*  See  Art  de  Verifier  Ics  Dates,  ii.  703.  scm  [Hugonem]."  Ou  Hugh,  see  above. 
The  death  of  Ralph   and   succession   of  p.  292. 

Simon  in   1074  is  recorded  by  Hugh  of  '  This     striking     incident    ii  told   by 

Fleury  (Pertz,  ix.  390).     There  is  a  con-  Wibert  (Bouquet,  xfi.  237);  "Quo  ante 

temporary  Life  of  Simon  in  Mabillon,  Act.  delationem  detecto,  et  sub  oculis  filii  ad 

Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  Szc.  vi.  part  a  (vol.  nudum  revelato,  quum  potentissimi  geni- 

viii.)  p.  374 ;  Bouquet,  xiv.  37,  from  which  toris     quondamque     ferocissimi     tabidum 

a  great  deal  is  borrowed   by  Alberic  of  attendisset    corpus,    ad    contemplatiouem 

Trois-Fontaines,  1074-1083.     There  is  a  miserae  conditionis  se  contuk't." 

shorter  notice  of  him  by  Wibert  Abbot  •  Bouquet,  xiv.  38.     The  tale  is  very 

of  Nogent,  in  D*Achery*s  edition   of  his  strikingly  told.      The  Life  calls  her   the 

works,  467,  and  Bouquet,  xii.  236.  daughter   of  Hildebert,   but   the  reigning 

*  Bouquet,  xiv.  39.  "  Rex  Anglorum  Count  of  Auvergne  was  named  Robert, 
potentissimus,  Willelmus  nomine,  qui  eum  See  Bouquet's  note,  and  Art  de  Verifier  let 
natrierat."  Dates,  ii.  354. 

*  lb.  38.  The  details  of  the  dealings  '  William  is  made  to  say  (Alberic,  1076), 
with  Qregory  are  curious.     The  Pope  ^nt  "  Nutrimentum  meum  quod  in  te,  augmen- 
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kindred  between  himself  and  Queen  Matilda,  and  craved  leave  to 
consult  the  Pope  about  the  matter.  He  at  once  went  and  made  his 
monastic  profession ;  the  Count  became  a  Saint,  and  the  fame  of  his 
holiness  was  spread  throughout  all  Europe.  He  once  more  appears 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  William,  when  he  came  to  join  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  strove  to  set  Robert 
and  his  father  at  one  again.*  Dying  at  Rome  a  few  years  later  (1082), 
he  received  the  unwonted  honour  of  being  buried  among  the  Popes, 
and  his  tomb  was  adorned  with  special  gifts  by  the  Queen  whose 
daughter  he  had  refused.* 

Whatever  faith  we  may  put  in  this  story,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
marriage  of  Stephen  and  Adela.  The  proposals  of  the  Count  of 
Chartres  are  said  to  have  been  made  through  Geoffrey  of  Chaumont, 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard  as  one  of  the  adventurers  from  other 
lands  who  had  followed  William  to  the  conquest  of  England.*  The 
betrothal  took  place  at  Breteuil,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Chartres.*  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  one  version  of  the  story  of 
Simon  brings  before  us  that  daughter  of  William,  whoever  she  was, 
who  was  betrothed,  but  never  married,  to  Alfonso  of  Spain.  This, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  same  daughter  whb  had  been  pro- 
mised to  Eadwine.*  I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  her  name ;  it  was  for- 
gotten while  two  of  her  sisters  and  the  King  her  brother  were  still 
living.*  The  story  runs  that  the  memory  of  her  English  lover  still 
lived  in  her  heart,  that  she  prayed  that  she  might  never  be  joined  to 
the  Spaniard,  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  that  she  died  on  the  journey, 
that  her  body  was  brought  back  and  buried  at  Bayeux,  and  that,  as 
one  story  adds,  her  knees  were  found  to  have  grown  hard  by  the 
length  and  frequency  of  her  prayers.^ 

The  blows  were  now  falling  heavily  on  the  house  of  William.    His 
eldest  son  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  had  barely  escaped  the  guilt  of 

tari  cnpiens,   neglectis  nuntiis  Regis  His-  '  So  we  are  told  in  the  Liber  de  Castro 

paniarum    Eflunsi    et    Roberti     Ftincipis  AmbasisB   io   D*Acbery,   iii.   277.    He  is 

ApulisB,  tibi  filiam  meam  quam  quserebam  said  to  have  brought  Adela  to  Chartres, 

tradere  in  uxorem  praeelegi/'     The  original  and   to  have  afterwards  mainly  dwelt  at 

Life  is  fuller,  but  to  the  same  effect.    This  Stephen's  court.      On  this  Geoffrey,  see 

wooing  on   the   part  of  Robert  Wiscard  vol.  iii.  p.  a  10. 

seems  rather  apocryphal,  but  I  believe  it  is  *  Ord.  Vit.  573  D.     Stephen  sought  for 

just  possible.  the  marriage  **  cum  Ouillelmo  Rege  finnare 

^  Bouquet,  xiv.  40.    "  Anglorom  Regem  volens   amicitiam."      See  also   Hugh    of 

et  Reginam,  qui  eum  nutrierant,  visendi  Fleury  (Pertz,  ix.  39i),but  he  does  not  fix 

gratia  Normanniam  usque  propeiavit,  il-  the  date. 

lucque  perveniens  contra  filium,  Robertum  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  444.      I   have  there 

nomine,  Regem  dimicantem  invenit,  qui  adopted  <the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Green  that 

ntrique  compassus,  pace  reformat^,  pesti-  the  betrothal  of  one  daughter  to  Eadwine 

lentise  malum  a  regione  fiigavit."  has  been  confounded  with  the  betrothal  of 

'  All  this  is  given  in  ^11  in  the  Life,  another  daughter  to  Harold, 

and  is  copied  by  Alberic,  but  it  is  not  found  *  See  Will.  Malm.  iii.  277. 

in  Wibert.  »  See  Appendix  KK. 
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parricide.  A  daughter  had  died,  seeking  death  rather  than  a  marriage 
which  she  hated.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  second  son, 
the  young  Richard,  met  with  his  mysterious  death  in  the  New  Forest, 
the  first  of  the  victims  which  the  ruined  homes  and  churches  of  Hamp- 
shire were  to  call  for  from  the  hearth  of  their  destroyer.*  And  now 
a  heavier  stroke  than  all  was  to  come  upon  the  falling  Conqueror. 
His  wife,  for  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  so  long  waited  and  struggled, 
who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  partner  of  his  cares  and  counsels, 
but  whose  company  he  had  of  late  so  often  had  to  sacrifice  to  the 
needs  of  his  policy,  had  during  these  gloomy  years  for  the  first  time 
withstood  and  disobeyed  him,  and  now  she  was  taken  from  him  for 
ever.  After  a  long  sickness  Queen  Matilda  died  (November  3, 1083), 
and  died,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  pious  and  edifying  death.  She 
was  of  course  buried  in  her  own  church  at  Caen,  where  her  eldest 
daughter  was  already  a  professed  nun  and  was  one  day  to  be  a 
renowned  Abbess.*  A  tomb  rich  with  gold  and  gems  marked  Ma- 
tilda's resting-place,  and  an  epitaph  of  letters  of  gold,  in  the  hexa- 
meters of  the  day,  told  of  the  splendour  of  her  birth  and  of  her 
second  marriage,  of  her  foundation  of  the  church  in  which  she  lay, 
and  of  the  bountiful  hand  with  which  she  had  ever  distributed  of  her 
wealth  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.* 

The  grief  of  William  was  deep  and  lasting.  He  was  a  mourner 
till  the  day  of  his  death,*  and  his  gifts  for  the  soul  of  his  lost  wife 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  great  Survey.*  But  he  had  straightway 
to  turn  from  his  domestic  sorrow  to  grapple  with  another  revolt,  and 
to  see  his  arms  undergo  another  check.*  There  were  spirits  in  the 
conquered  land  of  Maine  who  could  never  bring  themselves  to  submit 
to  the  Norman  yoke.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Viscount  Hubert, 
the  lord  of  Beaumont  and  Fresnay,  of  the  resistance  of  whose  castles 
we  heard  in  William's  last  Cenomannian  campaign.''  Hubert  had 
again  offended  the  King,  and  the  dispute  grew  tUl  at  last  Hubert 
openly  rebelled.*  He  left  Beaumont  and  Fresnay,  and  established 
himself  in  his  hill  fortress  of  Sainte-Susanne,  planted  on  an  inac- 
cessible ^-ock  by  the  river  Ame,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe.*    Followers 

^  See  above,  p.  416.  bury.    "Pro  axiim&  Mathildis  reginx  "    in 

*  See  above,  p.  430.  Domesday,  aa2  ;  cf.  Exon  20. 

■  Sec  the   epitaph  in  Orderic,  648  A.         •  Ord.   Vit.   648    B.      "  Post    obitum 

The  verses  most  to  her  honour  are,  gloriosae  Mathildis  ReginsB  Willelmus  Rex 

"  HsDc  consolatrix  inopum,  pietatis  amatrtx,  pene   iv.  annis   quibus  supervixit,    multis 

Cjazis  dispersis  pauper  sibi,  divis  egenis."  procellistribulationum  contra  eum  iusurgen- 

*  Will.  Malm,  iii,  373.    "  Lacrimis  per  tibus  vehementer  laboravit." 
mttltos   dies   ubertim   prosecntus,   amissae        ^  See  above,  p.  379* 

cariutem  desideraverit,  quin  et  ex  eo  tem-  ■  Ord.  Vit.  648  B.    "  Quibusdam  parvis 

pore,  si  credimus,  ab  omni  voluptate  de-  occasionibas    Regem    prius    offendit,   sed 

scirit."  postmodum  in  majus  crescentibus,*'  &c. 

'  See  WiUiam^s  gifts  to  Saint  Edmunds-  •  lb.  C. 
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flocked  to  him,  £uid  from  his  fastness  he  spread  havoc  over  those 
parts  of  the  County  which  clave  to  their  allegiance  to  William. 
The  walled  towns  and  the  capital  itself  were  harassed/  and  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  their  defence  sent  urgent  messages  to  their  King, 
Duke,  and  Count  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

But  the  days  were  gone  when  Domfront  and  Alen9on,  when  Dover 
and  Lincoln,  had  yielded  to  the  dread  of  William's  name.  He  came, 
and  he  saw  that  the  work  was  too  much  for  him.  S&int-Susanne  was 
not  to  be  taken.'  There  were  no  means  of  besieging  the  castle; 
William  confined  his  plans  to  doing  something  to  check  the  ravages 
of  Hubert.  For  this  purpose  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  counter- 
fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.'  The  weightier  affairs  of  Normandy 
and  England  called  William  away  from  the  beleaguering  of  a  single 
Cenomannian  stronghold,^  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  fain  to  leave  to 
others  an  enterprise  in  which  so  little  glory  was  likely  to  be  won. 
The  chief  command  was  given  to  William's  promised  son-in-law,  Alan 
of  Britanny,  and  the  war  was  deemed  important. enough  to  call  for 
the  services  of  many  of  the  chief  men  both  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. We  hear  of  the  presence  of  the  two  Williams,  the  Earls  of 
Surrey  and  Evreux,  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle,  of  the  Breton  Hervey,  who 
held  a  high  command,*  but  we  hear  of  them  only  through  their  iU- 
luck.  All  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  One  man  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  us  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate.  Robert 
of  Oily  was  there,  and  his  services  in  the  war  were  such  as  to  be 
rewarded  .by  the  King  with  a  further  grant  of  lands  in  Oxfordshire.* 
In  a  war  which  was  spread  over  three  years  the  advantage  seems 
to  have  been  always  on  the  side  of  Hubert.  Warriors  flocked  to  him 
from  Burgundy,  where  he  had  a  family  connexion,^  from  Aquitaine, 
and  from  other  parts  of  Gaul.    And  we  are  told  that,  though  the 

'  Ord.  Vit.  648  B.     "  Custodes  Caeno-  well  in  Oxfordshire,  «*hanc  dedit  Rex  W. 

mannicaB  urbis  et  circumjacentium  oppido-  Roberto  apud  obsidionem  Sanctse  Sasamue.** 

rum    infestationibus     Huberti     frequenter  A  much  more  mysterioot  Domesday  entry 

lacessiti  sunt"  may   also  be  connected   with    this   wax. 

'  Orderic  (648  D)  says  expressly, "  Castrum  Certain  lauds  of  Oswald,  a  Thegn  of  Soirey 

SanctflB  Susannac,  quod  inaccessibiJe  erat  prae  (36  6),  were  said  by  Bishop  Odo   to   be 

rupibus  et  densitaie  vinearum  quibus  cir-  Uable  to  a  yearly  payment  either  of  two 

cumdabaiur^  obsidere  nequivit,  nee  hostem  marks  of  gold  or  of  two  hawks — ^a  suignlar 

qui  intuserat  ad  libitum  coarctare  valuit,  alternative.      It  is  added,  "  Et   hoc  per 

4|uia   fortiter    sibi    procurabat   et   amplos  concessionem    Abbatis    fratrts    OsuuoJdiy 

aditus  habebat."  scilicet  pro  bello  quod  contra  Gaufridom 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.    173   for  the  like   at  parvum  facere  debuit."     I  can  throw  no 

Brionne.     The  lmrcix«r/4a  in  this  case  is  light  on  this  forerunner  of  Sir  Geoffrey 

called  "  municipium."  Hudson,  unless  he  has  anything  to  do  with 

*  Ord.  Vit.  648  D.     *'Pro  magnis  regni  one  '*  Machiellus  de  Guitot  filius  Godefridi 
neeotiis  in  Neustriam  rediit."  parvi"(Ord.Vit.649C),whowa$kiUedinthis 

lb.   649   D.     "  Herveus  Brito,  quem     war.   He  was  fighting  on  William's  side,  but 
magistrum  militum  constituerat."  his  father  may  have  been  among  the  r^>«lj^ 

•  In  Domesday,  158  6,  it  is  s^iid  of  Lud-         ^  Ord.  Vit,  648  D. 
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royal  camp  was  better  supplied  with  the  signs  of  wealth  and  materials 
of  luxury,  the  defenders  of  the  rebel  castle  were  fully  the  equal  of 
the  King's  forces,  not  only  in  daring  but  in  actual  numbers.^  Hubert 
and  his  comrades  were  enriched  by  the  ransoms  of  the  chief  men  of 
Normandy  and  England.'  Not  a  few  among  them  lost  their  lives. 
The  end  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle  is  worth  the  telling.  On  a  November 
day,  a  psuty  of  Normans  were  attacking  the  followers  of  Hubert.  A 
beardless  boy,  hidden  behind  a  thicket,  struck  Richer  with  an  arrow 
beneath  the  eye.  The  comrades  of  the  baron  seized  him  and  were 
about  to  put  him  to  death,  but  the  dying  Richer  gathered  such 
strength  as  he  had  left  to  bid  them  for  God's  sake  to  spare  him,  for 
that  his  own  sins  deserved  death.  The  boy  was  let  go,  and  Richer 
having,  for  want  of  a  priest,  confessed  his  sins  to  his  comrades,  died 
before  he  could  be  carried  back  to  William's  fortress.'  A  tale  of 
generosity  like  this  does  something  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  this 
wretched  border  warfare. 

The  struggle  went  on,  but  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Hubert ; 
Earl  William  of  Warren,  Gilbert  the  brother  of  Richer,  and  others 
who  were  seeking  to  avenge  his  death,  got  only  wounds  for  their 
pains.  Count  William  of  Evreux  was  taken  prisoner.  At  last  the 
Noraians,  finding  that  all  their  attempts  were  vain  and  that  their 
forces  were  daily  lessening,  laid  the  plain  state  of  the  case  before 
King  William  in  England.  Hubert  was  not  to  be  conquered ;  valour 
and  luck  were  alike  on  his  side.  They  exhorted  the  King  to  make 
peace,  and  peace  was  granted  on  the  fullest  terms.  Hubert  crossed 
over  to  England  (1086),  he  received  the  pardon  of  William  for  his  past 
offences,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  and  rights,  and  re- 
mained ever  after  his  faithful  subject.* 

The  war  of  Sainte-Susanne  brings  us  very  near  to  the  last  stage  of 
William's  life.  But  before  we  survey  the  great  legislative  acts  of  his 
latest  years  in  England,  one  or  two  ecclesiastical  events  in  Normandy 
may  well  be  mentioned.  The  famous  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lisieux  had 
died  (July  17,  1077)  in  the  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  so  many  Norman  churches.*  A  strange  warfare  was  waged 
over  his  body  between  his  canons  and  the  nuns  of  a  monastery  of  his 

'  Ord.  Vit.  648  D.     "  Reg»  fainilia  .  .  .  act,  we  can  believe  to  be  fally  deserved. 
(Kvhiis,  epulis,  ac  bellicu  sumptibus  prses-        Tbe  **  manicipiuin  **  of  a  former  extract 

tabat;  led  castrentU  cuneus  ets  virtute  ac  has  now  become  "  urbs." 
multitndine  squiparari  satagebat."  ^  Tbe  date  seems  to  be  marked  by  the 

'  lb.  The  last  words  of  the  description  war  occupying  the  time  between  the  death 

are  emphatic;     "Tribus   annts   Hubertos  of  Matilda   in  1083  and   the   Survey  in 

Normannis  restitit,  et,  inimiconim  opibus  1086.   In  Orderic,  649  D,  the  latter  follow* 

locuples,  invictus  permansit."  at  once,  introduced  with  "  his  temporibus." 

'  I  hare  pretty  well  translated  the  story        '  See  above,  p.   290,  and   on  Bishop 

in  Orderic,  649  A.     He  adds  a  panegyric  Hugh,  vol.  iiL  p.  79* 
on  Richer  which,  from  this  his  one  recorded 
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rearing,^  while  his  metropolitan,  the  austere  Primate  John,  was  smitten 
with  a  divine  judgement  for  refusing  befitting  honours  to  his  deceased 
suffragan.^.    But  the  point  of  real  importance  is  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  a  choice  in  which  William  might  seem  not  to  have  shown 
his  usual  care  for  spiritual  things.     Gilbert  Maminot,  who  was  now 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Lisieux  (1077-1100),  was  a  man  of  elo- 
quence and  of  varied  worldly  knowledge.     He  was  skilled  in   the 
physical  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  he  made 
his  church  a  centre  of  learning  of  this  kind.     He  was  bountiful  and 
charitable,  and  did  strict  justice  in  all  temporal  matters.     But  to  the 
spiritual  care  of  his  flock  he  took  little  heed ;  for  the  church  and  its 
services  he  had   no  love.     Hunting,  hawking,  dice,  worldly  cares, 
studies,  and  amusements  of  all  kinds,  filled  up  his  time.     The  his- 
torian hints  that  he  might  have  said  yet  worse  things  of  him,  if  he 
had  not  been  withheld  by  his  respect  for  one  at  whose  hands  he 
had  himself  received  the  order  of  subdeacon.' 

The  choice  of  Gilbert  Maminot  for  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  is 
worth  notice.  He  was  clearly  a  man  by  no  means  lacking  in 'merit 
He  ought  not  to  have  been  made  a  Bishop ;  but  in  an  age  when  the 
Church  monopolized  learning  and  science  of  all  kinds,  there  was  no 
way  of  promoting  such  a  man  except  by  making  him  a  Bishop.  The 
appointment  was  quite  unlike  those  appointments  in  the  days  of 
William's  minority,  when  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  turned  into 
mere  provisions  for  younger  or  illegitimate  members  of  the  reigning 
house.  It  had  more  in  common  with  those  appointments  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  when  Bishopricks  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices  were 
made  the  rewards  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  But  whatever  we 
say  of  this  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lisieux,  in  the  next  great  eccle- 
siastical office  which  William  bestowed  he  consulted  the  strictest 
ecclesiastical  propriety.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Hugh  of 
Lisieux  (1070)  the  Primate  died,*  and  William,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,*^  at  once  offered  the  vacant  post,  the  greatest  spiritu2d 

^  See  the  story  in  Orderic,  550  B,  and  Avranches. 

for  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary  at  Lisieux  '  See  the  long  picture  of  him  given  by 

see  Neustria  Pia,  593.   Each  party  claimed  Orderict  550  B,  551  A.     It  is  perhaps  all 

to  bury  him,  and  unless  their  chronicler  summed   up   in   one   sentence;  **Sdenti& 

belies  them,  the  strength  of  speech  of  the  litterarum  et  facundi&  poUebat,  divitiis  et 

devout  virgins  carried  them   beyond   the  deliciis  indesinenter  affluebat,  propriae  tch 

bounds   of  Latin    or    French ;   "  ^temlL  luntati  et  camis  curx  nimis  scrvicbat."     A 

morte   puniatur   qui    soma    patris    nostri  list  is  given  of  the  eminent  men  in  the 

filiabus    suis    auferre    conatur."     William  chapter  of  Lisieux  at  this  time,  including 

heard  both  sides,  *'  sed  regalis  censura  fia-  our  old  friend  the  Archdeacon  WiJliam  of 

giliori  magis  sexui  compatitur."  Poitiers.     On  the  parentage  of  Gilbert  see 

■  See  the  story  in  Orderic,  550  B,  C.  above,  p.  246. 

The   Archbishop  was  struck   dumb,   and  *  Ord.  Vit.  551  B.   His  epitaph  is  given, 

remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  days,  so  that  which  does  not  mention  his  loss  of  sp 

he  had  to  stand  by  while  Hugh's  successor  but  does  speak  of  his  "  lingua  diserta.* 

was  consecrated  by  Michael    Bishop   of  '  See  above,  p.  503. 
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prefenfient  in  his  continental  dominions,  to  Wimund  of  Saint  Leut- 
fred,  the  daring  monk  who  had  denounced  his  conquest  and  refused 
his  offers  in  England.  When  Wimund,  from  the  noblest  motives, 
refused  the  ofifered  promotion,  William  again  sought  for  a  man  of 
real  ecclesiastical  merit  The  successor  of  John,  canonically  elected, 
as  we  are  told,  was  William,  called  the  Good  Soul,  who  had  succeeded 
Lanfranc  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen  (107 0-107 9),  ^"^  who  now 
ruled  the  church  of  Rouen  for  thirty-one  years*  (1079-1110).  His 
chief  act  was  the  holding  of  a  council  at  Lillebonne  in  the  second 
year  of  his  primacy  (1080),  in  which,  besides  a  great  number  of 
enactments  of  the  usual  kind,  the  Truce  of  God  was  once  more 
solemnly  ordained.'  Ecclesiastical  censures  are  denounced  against 
all  violators  of  the  truce,  and  the  secular  power  is  called  in  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.'  The  need  for  the  re-enactment 
of  this  ordinance,  which  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  observed  in  the 
more  prosperous  years  of  William's  reign,*  was  probably  owing  to  the 
confusions  which  had  begun  to  arise,  now  that  William's  power  was 
defied  by  his  own  subjects. 

§  3.    The  Affairs  of  the  Scoiiish  and  Welsh  Marches. 

1087 — 1081. 

While  the  affairs  of  Normandy  were  in  this  confused  state,  and 
while  the  arms  of  William  met  with  little  but  defeat,  England  remained 
comparatively  quiet  For  several  years  we  hear  nothing  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  In  some  years  the  Chronicles  are  an  absolute 
blank.  Quite  towards  the  end  of  William's  reign  we  shall  come  to  a 
time  of  great  legislative  activity;  but,  for  about  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Waltheof,  the  internal  history  of  England  consists  of  a  single 
outbreak,  for  it  hardly  amounted  to  an  insurrection,  in  the  most 
northern  Earldom  of  England.  But  along  the  Marches,  Scottish  and 
Welsh,  the  usual  warfare  went  on. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  Malcolm  since  he  counselled  his  brother- 

>  Ord.  Vit  55Z  C ;  Chion.  S.  Stq>lL  in  of  the  Bishop,  "  pneter  Trevis  Dei    in- 

2Qno.  fractores  et  latrooes."     Fifteen  years  kter, 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  154.  1095,  the  Truce  of  God  was  confirmed  by 

•  Ord. Vit.  55a  A.    "  Pax  Dei,  que  vulgo  the  higher   authority  of  the  Council  of 

Trevia  dicitur,  sicut  ipse  Princeps  Ouillel-  Clennont.     Will.  Maim.  iv.  345  ;-  "  Quod 

mus  earn   in  initio  constituent,  firmiter  ab    Adveutu    Domini    usque    ad   octavas 

tcneatur,  et  per  singulas   parochias  dictis  Epiphaniae,  et   a   Septuagesimft   usque  ad 

excommuDicationibus  renovetur."  The  re-  octavas  Paschs,  et  a  primft  die  Rogationum 

ipectire  functions  of  the  Bishop  and  the  usque  ad  octavas  Pentecostes,  et  a  quattft 

Viscount  (Regis  Vicecomes)  are  then  de-  feri&  occidente  sole  omni  tempore  usque  ad 

Knbcd.    By  another  clause  (553  D)  penal-  secundam  feriam  oriente  sole  trem  Doi 

ties  are  denounced  against  priests  who  shall  custodiatur." 

excommunicate  any  one  witbost  the  licence  *  See  vol.  ii*  p.  1 58. 

VOL.  IV.                                             G  g 
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in-law  Eadgar  to  make  his  peace  with  William.*  We  now  first  come 
across  his  name  in  a  mutilated  passage  of  our  Chronicles  '^diich 
records  a  success  which  he  gained  over  a  competitor  within  his  own 
Kingdom.  Maeislaehta  or  Malsnechtan,  a  son  of  Lulach,  and  there* 
fore  a  representative  of  the  claims  of  Macbeth  or  of  Gruach,  had  been 
again  in  rebellion,  but  he  was  now  overthrown  by  Malcolm  (1078). 
The  King  took  Maelslaehta's  mother,  and  all  his  best  men,  and  all  his 
cattle,  and  he  himself  hardly  escaped.*  This  victory  doubtless  raised 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  Malcolm,  and  two  years  later  he  ventured 
on  another  inroad  into  England.  He  crossed  the  border  in  the  August 
of  the  year  (1079)  in  which  William  and  Robert  were  fighting  before 
Gerberoi.  He  harried  all  Northumberland  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  and 
went  back  after  slaying  many  hundreds  of  men  and  carrying  oflf  great 
spoil  in  captives,  money,  and  treasures  of  every  kind.'  The  gentle 
influence  of  Margaret  may  have  reformed  the  personal  conduct  and 
the  internal  government  of  Malcolm,  but  his  neighbours  of  England 
reaped  but  little  benefit  from  the  change. 

This  new  blow,  like  Malcolm's  former  inroad  into  England,  was 
not  at  once  avenged.  William  took  no  measures  against  the  Scottish 
King  until  he  was  called  on  to  chastise  a  domestic  disturbance  as  well 
as  a  foreign  invasion.  The  episcopate  of  Walcher  of  Durham  (107 1- 
1080)  is  known  to  us  in  some  detail.  We  have  seen  that  a  close 
friendship  existed  between  him  and  Earl  Waltheof/  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  English  Earl,  the  temporal  care  of  the  North- 
humbrian  Earldom  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  Lotharingian 
Bishop.'^  His  government  was  hardly  such  as  we  should  have  looked 
for  from  a  man  chosen  by  William  to  rule  a  turbulent  border  pro- 
vince.   He  appears  as  amiable  but  weak,  as  one  whose  chief  Eiulty 

^  See  above,  p.  387.  ofdoh  feala  hund  manna  and  ham  kedde 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1078.     *'  And  her  Mai-  manige  sceattas  and  genuma  and  mcno  on 

cholom  kyngc  gewann  MsBlslaehtan  modor  hefitninge/'     This  is  specially  marked  to 

[a  blank  follows  in  the  manuscript]  and  be  in  the  same  year  as  Gei1>eroi.   Florence 

ealle  his  betstan  menn  and  ealne  his  gxr-  is  to  the  same  dTect ;  but  ctirioasl/  eooagh 

suman  and  his  orf,  and  he   sylf  unease  this  entry  is  left  out  by  Simeon,  thou^ 

KtbsBrst."    The  parentage  of  this  pretender  this  expedition  is  reckoned  among  tbe  five 

comes  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (O'Conor,  attributed  to   Malcolm    in   the   insettion 

!▼•  350),  which  record  his   death  under  under  1093. 

1085,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Moray  ;  *  See  above,  p.  357. 

"  Maelsnectai    mac    Lulaigb   ri   Muireb/'  '  Sim.    Dun.    1075    (Hinde,    p.    98). 

See  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson,  i.  T39,  without  **  Waltheovos    Comes    decapiutnr.     Post 

whose    reference    I    should    hardly    have  quem  cura  comitate  committitar  Wakbero 

searched  the  Ulster  Annals  on  such  a  point.  Episcopo.**    William  of  Maimesbuiy  (Gest, 

On  Lulach,  see  vol  ii.  p.  243.  Pont.  2*ji)  seems  to  have  fancied  that  ke 

'  Chron.  Petrib.    1079.      "  On    ^um  was  appointed  Earl  at  an   earlier  time ; 

geare  com  Melcolm  cyng  of  Scotlande  into  **  Superpositus  est  adhuc  viventi  [EgelmnDo] 

Englelaode    betwyx    J>am    twam   Marian  Walkerus,  qui  esset  Dux  pariter  provinciae 

msBssan  mid  mycdum  fyrde,  and  gehergode  et  Episcopus,  frenaretque  rebelHonem  gcntis 

NorKhymbraland  oO  hit  com  to  Tine,  and  gladio  et  fonnaret  mores  doqaio." 
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like  that  of  Eli,  to  whom  he  is  expressly  compared,  was  that  of  not 
doing  enough  to  chastise  the  excesses  of  those  who  acted  in  his  name.^ 
Himself  a  secular  priest,  he  became  the  reviver  of  the  monastic  life  in 
his  diocese;  and  foreigner  as  he  was,  we  find  natives  as  well  as 
strangers  both  enjoying  and  abusing  his  favour.  It  was  as  a  favourer 
of  monks  in  a  land  where  the  religious  life  had  wholly  died  out  that 
his  episcopate  has  left  its  most  lasting  memory.  Since  the  great 
Danish  invasion  monks  had  been  unknown  north  of  the  Humber ;  the 
old  monasteries  had  fallen  beneath  the  rage  of  the  heathen,  and  till 
Selby  became  the  dwelling-place  of  the  holy  hermit  of  Auxerre,"  they 
had  found  no  successors.'  Of  the  fallen  state  of  the  once  famous 
houses  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  we  have  already  heard.*  But  it 
now  (1074)  came  into  the  hearts  of  certain  monks  in  a  distant  shire, 
who  had  read  in  Baeda  how  full  Northumberland  once  was  of  holy 
places,  to  set  forth  on  a  missionary  enterprize  to  the  benighted  land. 
The  leader  of  them  was  Ealdwine,  who  forsook  a  high  position  as 
Prior  of  the  great  house  of  Winchcombe  to  go  forth  and  revive 
religion  in  the  North.  In  the  neighbouring  house  of  Evesham  he 
found  two  brethren  like-minded  with  himself,  iEllfwine  a  deacon,  and 
Regenfrilh,  seemingly  a  lay  brother.*  The  three  set  forth  on  foot, 
with  an  ass  to  carry  their  books  and  vestments.  In  this  guise  they 
reached  York,  and  prayed  the  SheriflF  of  the  shire,  Hugh  the  son  of 
Baldric,*  to  guide  them  to  Monkchester,  the  future  Newcastle.''  But 
as  Monkchester  in  no  way  answered  to  its  name,  they  were  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Walcher,  who  offered  them  the  ruined 
monastery  of  Jarrow  for  their  dwelling-place.  There  they  patched  up 
the  dismantled  church,  and  built  a  poor  dwelling-place  for  themselves  . 
beneath  its  walls."    The  pious  example  spread ;  a  few  of  the  natives 

*  See   his    character    in   the    Durham  *  See  above,  pp.  300,  304, 505. 

History,  tii.  23.    We  hear  of  the  evil  deeds  '  See  the  Durham  History,  iii.  41,  and 

of  his  Archdeacon  and  some  of  his  Icnights,  by  the  Northumbrian   interpolator  under 

who  are  charged  with  both  robbery  and  1074.      Regenfrith  —  Reinfridus  —  is  de- 

morder.  scribed  as  "  ignarus  litterarum." 

'  See  Appendix  Z.  •  See  above,  p.  387.     The  Sheriff  is  not 

'Sim.  Dun.  1074  (p.  94.)     '*  Postquam  mentioned  in  the  Durham  History. 

<iBvissima  paganoruro  devastatio  gladio  ac  ^  See  both  our    authorities,    and    Mr. 

flamml  ecclesias  ac  monasteria  in  cineres  Hinde's  note,  p.  94,   The  Durham  History 

redegerat,  deficiente  pene   Christtanitate,  adds,  **  l/ocus,  licet  ad  episcopatum  Dunel- 

▼ix  aliqiuB  ecclesise,  et  hae  virgis  foenoque  mensem  pertineat,  juris   tamen  Northan- 

coi>text«,  sed    nulla    uspiam    monasteria  hymbrorum   Comitts  habetur."     In   1074 

per  cc.  annos  reaedificabantur,  tepescente  Waltheof  was  still  living, 

paollatim  fidei  religione,   cnitu  vero    re-  •  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  21.     "  Culmen  de 

ligioois   penitus    ddiciente,    monachorum  llgnis  informibus  et  foeno  superponentes, 

D<wi»en  erat  provinciaiibus  inauditum.    In  divinse  servitutis  officia  ibidem  celebrare 

stnporem   vertebantur,    quum    qucrolibct  cceperunt.     Fact^ue  sub  ipsis  parietibus 

monachilis  habitus  et  vit«   forte   conspi-  casula  ubi  dormirent  et  manducarent,  rcli- 

ccrent."    So  to  Uie  same  effect,  but  more  giosorum    eleemosynis    pauperem    vitam 

briefly,  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  ai.  sustentltnmt." 
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of  Northumberland,  and  a  larger  number  of  proselytes  from  Southern 
England,  joined  the  humble  brotherhood.^  The  Bishop,  marking 
their  zeal  and  energy,  gave  them  the  lordship  of  Jarrow  and  other 
possessions,  the  revenues  of  which  enabled  them  to  build  the  tower  and 
monastic  buildings  which  still  remain.'  It  is  to  the  fortunate  poverty 
of  the  house  of  Jarrow  that  we  owe  that  Baeda's  choir  is  still  left  to  us. 
But  the  flame,  when  once  kindled,  spread  far  more  widely.  The 
restored  house  of  Jarrow  became  the  cradle  and  centre  of  a  whole 
crowd  of  monastic  foundations.  JSlfwine  remained  in  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Bseda  as  Prior  of  the  revived  monastery.  But  Regenfrith, 
now,  we  may  presume,  no  longer  ignorant  of  letters,  went  forth 
as  the  reviver  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  once,  under  the  older 
name  of  Streoneshalh,  the  holy  house  of  Hild,  the  daughter  of  the 
Bretwalda ' Oswiu.^  From  Whitby  sprang  another  famous  house; 
under  the  care  of  Earl  Alan,  and  under  the  government  of  its  first 
Abbot  Stephen  {1078?),  the  church  of  Earl  Siward  at  (jalmanho* 
grew  into  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary  without  the  walls  of  YorL' 
Ealdwine  himself  became  the  master  of  a  more  famous  disciple. 
Turgot,  in  after  days  Prior  of  Durham,  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrew's,  and 
biographer  of  the  holy  Queen  Margaret,  was  an  Englishman  of  noble 
birth  in  the  parts  of  Lindesey.  Already,  it  would  seem,  a  priest,  he 
was  given  to  William  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  obedience  of 
his  shire,'  Kept  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  he  escaped  by 
dint  of  a  bribe  to  his  keepers,  and  made  his  way  to  a  Norwegian 
ship  in  the  haven  of  Grimsby.  In  that  very  ship  certain  aml^assadors 
from  King  William  to  King  Olaf  of  Norway^  had  already  taken  their 


^  Hist.  Eccl.  Duo.  ill.  a  I.     "Pauci  de  *  See  the  History  of  Abbot  Stephen  in 

ips&  Northanhymbrorum  provincia*  plures  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  545.     In  1088  the  house 

veto  de  anstralibas  Anglorum  partibns."  found  a   strange    benefactor    in  Wifliam 

'  n>.     They  were  given  when  Walcher  Rufus.    The  date  of  the  foondatioo,  1078, 

"  eos  ecdesiam  ipsam  reaedificare  et  de-  comes,  it  would  seem,  from  an  intcipobtor 

stnicta    monachorum    habitacula    videret  of  the  interpolator.    See  Mr.  Hiade*s  note, 

velle  restaurare,"  "  ut  et  operam  perficere  p.  98.     In  1074  we  read  **  de  ccdesioli 

et  sine  indigenti^  ibi  possent  vivere."  factum  nobile  ccenobium." 

*  Bseda,  iii.  24,  iv.  23.  For  the  later  *  Sim.  Dun.  1074  (p.  95,  ed.  Hlnde). 
foundation,  see  Mon.  Angl.  L  406,  espe-  "  Is,  prosapiam  trahens  de  geno-e  Angbrum 
daily  the  documents  in  i.  409, 410.  Regen-  non  infimo,  unus  erat  inter  alios  qui,  nuper 
frith  is  here  made  a  '*  miles  strenuissimus,"  subjugate  Normannis  Anglia,  obiides  pro 
who  comes  into  Northumberland  "  in  obse-  totft  Lindesdft  in  Lindicolono  castro  cn$to- 
qnio  Domini  sui  Willelmi  Bastard  Regis  diebatur.**  This  must,  I  suppose,  be  placed 
Anglorum,"  and  who  is  struck  with  remorse  soon  after  the  taking  of  Lincoln  in  1068. 
at  the  desolation  of  so  holy  a  place.  In  The  rest  of  the  story  comes  from  the  inter- 
the  list  of  benefactors  in  p.  41  x  we  are  polated  Florence. 

strudcby  the  number  of  English  and  Danish  ^  See  above,  p.  81.    The  ambassadon 

names,  as  Uhtred  the  son  of  Thurkiil,  go  in  a  merchant-ship;   ''navero  meica- 

Uhtred  the  son  of  Gospatric,  and  his  son  toriam  ...  in  qu&  navi  etiam  kgati  WO* 

Thorfin,  and  others.  lelmi  ■  Regis  Norwegiam  mitteodi  subrec* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  tionem  sibi  psrtTeraDt" 
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passage.  The  hostage  had  been  sought  for  in  the  ship  by  the  King's 
officers,  but  the  friendly  Northmen  kept  him  hidden  till  the  ship  had 
actually  sailed.  Then  the  hostage  for  whom  such  search  had  been 
made  suddenly  appeared  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  envoys. 
They  called  on  the  sailors  to  turn  back  again,  that  the  King's  fugitive 
might  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  Northmen  refused,  and  William's 
ambassadors  had  to  put  up  with  the  company  of  the  man  who  was 
fleeing  from  William's  prison.  The  English  priest  was  received 
in  Norway  with  all  honour,  and  the  pious  King  Olaf  took  him  as 
his  master  in  divine  things.*  But  the  heart  of  Turgot  was  ever 
and  anon  stirred  by  calls  to  the  monastic  life.  At  last,  enriched  with 
the  gifts  of  the  friendly  Norwegian  King,  he  set  sail  to  return  to 
England.  His  ship  was  wrecked ;  his  treasures  were  lost ;  he  him- 
self barely  reached  the  shore  of  Northumberland  with  his  life.  He 
went  to  Durham,  and  told  the  Bishop  his  wish  to  enter  reli- 
gion. Walcher  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Ealdwine  at  Jarrow,* 
and  presently  Ealdwine  and  Turgot  set  forth  and  dwelled  at  Melrose, 
within  the  dominions  of  Malcolm.  Here  they  suffered  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  King,  who  is  even  said  to  have  threatened 
them  with  death,  because  they  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  him.'  At 
the  bidding  of  Bishop  Walcher  they  came  back,  and  were  placed 
by  him  at  Wearmouth,  where,  under  their  care,  the  old  church  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  ruined  in  the  wars  of  Malcolm,  became  again 
a  place  of  Christian  and  monastic  devotion. 

Thus  the  religious  life  once  more  took  root  and  flourished  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  England.  Bishop  Walcher  himself  thought 
of  making  the  monastic  profession  in  his  own  person,  and  of  setting 
monks  instead  of  seculars  to  be  the  immediate  ministers  of  Saint 
Cuthberht.  He  even  began  to  raise  monastic  buildings  around  the 
cathedral  church,  from  which  the  canons  were  not  as  yet  driven.* 
We  know  not  whether  he  had  any  schemes  of  the  like  sort  with 
regard  to  a  seat  of  the  secular  clergy  more  recent  but  hardly  less 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  than  the  church  of  Saint  Cuth- 
berht himself.  William  had  made  a  gift  to  the  Lotharingian  Bishop 
of  Earl  Harold's  lordship  of  Waltham,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  when  he  was  called  on  to 

*  Sim.  Dun.   1075  (p.  95).     **  Audito  inter  monachos  dcgebat." 
qaod   dericus    de  Angli&  vcnisset,   qaod         *  Hist.  Eccl.  Duo.  ib.     **  Graves  ab  illo 

niagnum   tunc    temporis   Tidebatur,   eum  injurias  pertulerunt  et  persecutiones,  pro  eo 

%d  dtscendtts  psalmos  quasi  magistrum  sibi  quod,    evangelieum  praceptum  servarUts, 

«l«"buit."  jurare  illi  fidelitatem  nolucrunt."    Did  they 

At  this  stage  the  account  in  the  Dur-  refuse  to  take  any  oath  ? 
liim  History  (iii.  22)  comes  in.     Turgot        -•  Hist.  Eccl.   Dun.   iii.    22.      **Positis 

appears    without    any   account    of  him;  fundamentis  monachorum   habitacula   ubi 

Walcher  entrusts  him  to  Ealdwine,  and  for  nunc  habentur  Dunehni  construcre  coepit.** 
\  vhile  "  sub  magifterio  Aldwini  clerica 
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attend  the  Great  Councils  of  the  realm.*  The  college  went  on 
undisturbed  in  its  foundation,  though  robbed,  it  is  said,  of  part  of 
its  moveable  wealth,^  and  though  the  Bishop  of  Durham  himself  is 
charged  with  taking  possession  of  a  portion  of  its  lands.^ 

But  the  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  Walcher  were  all  cut  short  by  the 
fate  which  was  brought  upon  him  by  the  errors  of  his  temporal 
government  Chief  among  his  unworthy  favourites  were  one  Gilbert, 
a  kinsman,  and  therefore  doubtless  a  countryman,  of  his  own,  and 
his  chaplain  Leobwine,  of  whose  descent  or  birth-place  we  hear 
nothing.^  Gilbert  had  the  general  care  of  the  Earldom  under  the 
Bishop;*  Leobwine  too  was  trusted  by  him  in  affairs  both  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal.*  A  third  evil  counsellor  was  Leofwine,  the 
Dean  of  Durham,  of  whose  English  birth  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Another  English  friend  of  the  Bishop  was  a  man  of  another  stamp. 
This  was  Ligulf,  a  Thegn  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  married  Ealdgyth,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Ealdred  and  sister  of 
^thelflaed  the  mother  of  Earl  Waltheof.'^  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Uhtred  and  Morkere,  the  latter  of  whom,  while  still  a  child,  had  been 
placed  by  his  cousin  the  Earl  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Jarrow, 
and  the  trust  was  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  the  church  and  lordship 
of  Tynemouth."  Ligulf  held,  or  had  held,  great  estates,  which  the 
lack  of  a  Bemician  Domesday  hinders  us  from'  identifying.    But 

^  De  lav.  32.  "  Walcherius  Dunelmensis  told  at  length ;  it  is  copied  by  SimeoQ  with 

Episcopus,  cui  dederat  earn  [villain  Walt-  a  few  additions.     The  two  accooats  by 

hamensem]  .  . .  illustris  Rex  Willelmus  ut  William  of  Malmesboiy,  Gest.  Reg.  iii. 

haberet  ibi  domicilium  qunm  vocaretur  a  i*j\  and  Gest.  Pont.  271,  aretothenme 

remotis  ubt  habitabat  partibus  ad  conci-  effect.     The  form  "  Leofrwinus**  shonld  be 

lium."     The  Durham   History  says  that  noted,  as  it  looks  like  a  High-Dutch  fonn 

William  granted  him  Waltham  "cum  ipsius  of  our  own  Leofwine,  with  which  in  some 

nobili  ecclesi&  quae  canonicomm  congrega-  MSS.  it  gets  confounded.   See  R.  Hovden, 

tione  poUet."     But  this  is  hardly  borne  i.    135,   Stubbs.      The    Durham  History 

out  by  Domesday,  ii.  156,  where  the  lands  does  not  give  the  names  of  any  of  die 

of  the  Bishop  and  those  of  the  College  are  offenders. 

entered  separately.    See  Professor  Stubbs'  '  Fl.    Wig.    1080.      **  Gflebertw,  coi 

note,  and   the    remarks    in  his  Preface,  prsesul,  quia  inus  propinqnus  exstitit,  co* 

p.  xix.  mitatum  Northymbrensium   subregendam 

*  That  is,  if  we  believe  the  story  of  commiserat." 

William's  spoliations  of  Waltham  in  the        '  lb.     *'  In  tantum  exaltaverat  ut  et  ia 

Vito  Haroldi  (Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  Ii.  162),  episcopatu  et   in  comitatu   fere  nil  one 

but  this  is  most  likely  a  confusion  with  illius  arbitrio  agitaretur." 
those  of  William  Rufiis  recorded  in  the        '^  Thefemily  deUils  come  from  Smcon; 

chapter  of  De  Inventione  just  quoted.  in  Florence,  "Liulfos  " — a  softer  fomi  than 

'  This  appears  from  the  charter  of  Ma-  Simeon's    *'Ligulfus" — is    only    "nobilis 

tikia  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  First,  printed  generosusque    minister."     This    Ealdgrth 

in  Professor  Stubbs*  Appendix  to  De  Inven-  would  be  a  niece  of  Ealdgyth  the  daughter 

tione,  pp.  53,  54,  where  she  restores  "  illas  of  Uhtred  and  mother  of  Gospatric.    See 

duas  hydas  et  diniidiam   de  Northland^,  p.  89.      I  trust   to   go  more  folly  into 

quas  Walcherus  Episcopus  invide  de  ec-  these  pedigrees  m  my  fifth  volume. 
clesiA  abstulit."  •  Sim.  Dun.  1080  (p.  99.  Hinde).    See 

•  Sec  Florence,  1080,  where  the  tolc  is  Waltheofs  charter  in  Mon.  Angl.  i.  236. 
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we  are   significantly  told  that,  to  escape  the  insults  and  violence 
of  the  Normans  in  the  op>en  country,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  Durham.*     He  was  there  admitted  to  the  close  friend- 
ship of  the  Bishop,  and  was  consulted  by  him  in  all  matters  touching 
his  tempK>ral   government.     The  favour  in  which  Ligulf  was  held 
aroused  the  envy  of  the  chaplain  Leobwine,  who  took  every  op- 
portunity of  thwarting  and  insulting  him,  even  in  the  Bishop's  pre- 
sence.    One   day,  at  a  Gem6t  held  by  the  Bishop,  the  insolence 
of  Leobvnne  provoked  a  harsher  answer  than  usual  from  the  insulted 
Thegn.     The  chaplain  took  counsel  with  Gilbert,  and  prayed  his 
colleague  to  avenge  him  by  speedily  putting  Ligulf  to  death.     Gilbert 
consented,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the  Bishop's 
service,  slew  Ligulf  in  the  night  in  his  own  house,  together  with  most 
of  his  household.'     Walcher  heard  the  tale ;  he  expressed  his  sorrow 
by  his  words  and  gestures,  and  warned  Leobwine  that  he  had  ruined 
him.'     The  Bishop  took  shelter  in  the  casde,  and  sent  forth  mes- 
sengers to   announce   that  he   was  himself  guiltless  of  the  blood 
of  Ligulf,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  solemn  oath  to  that  efifect^ 
On  this   assurance  the  kinsfolk  of  the  murdered  man  exchanged 
promises  of  peace  *  with  the  Bishop,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  brought  before  a  general  Gemdt  of  the  Earldom  to 
be  held  at  Grateshead,*  a  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  which 
the  works  of  modem  skill  have  well  nigh  joined  on  to  the  town  of 
Newcasde  on  the  opposite  bank.     But  before  the  assembly  met,  men 
learned  that  the  acts  of  the  Bishop  were  not  strictly  in  agreement  to 
bis  words.     He  had  received  both  Gilbert  and  Leobwine  to  their 
former  favour  and  former  place  in  his  household.''     Men  now  fully 
believed  that  it  was  really  by  the  Bishop's  own  orders  that  Ligulf  had 
been  slain. 

The  assembly  met  (May  14,  1080),  a  gathering  of  the  whole  people 
of  Northumberland,  with  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  land  at  its  head. 

^  Flor.    Wig.    1080.      "  Quia    ubiquc  ■  Flor.  Wig.  1080.     "  Me  et  te  omnem<- 

V)conxni  Nonnanni  incessanter  e&  tenip«-  que  familiam  meam  tus  lingus  peremisti 

state  operam  dabant  vast  feritati,  cum  suis  gladio." 

omnibiis  ad   Danholme  se  contulit,    quia  ^  lb.      "  Se  necis  Liulfi  conscium  non 

SauctumCuthbertumcorde  sincere  dilexit."  fuisse,  quin  potius  ejus  occisorem  Gileber- 

This  is  copied  by  Simeon,  but  it  is  curious  turn  omnesque  sodos  ipsius  de  Northym- 

that  he  leaves  out  the  account  of  certain  bri&  penitus   ezlegftsse,   ac   paratnm    fore 

fisions  with  which,  according  to  the  monk  semetipsum    purgare    secundum  judicium 

of  Worcester,  Saint  Cuthberht  favoured  his  pontificale."     That  is,  by  oath,  neither  by 

▼otary.    So  also  William  of  Malmesbury  battle  nor  by  ordeal, 

ia  both  accounts.  •  lb.     '*  Pace  ad  invicem  dat4  et   ac- 

'  LigulPs  house  seems  now  to  be  con-  cept&." 

cdved  as  not  being  in  the  town.     Gilbert  •  lb.     "  In  loco   qui  dicitur    ad  Caput 

gp«,  "et  episcopi   et  ejusdem  Leobwini  Caprac."     So  the  Durham  History, 

militibtts  in  unum  coadunatis,  ad  viUam  ubi  '  lb.     "  Ut  prius,  in  suam  gratiam  fiuni- 

tnnc  Liulfiis  morabatur."    Mark  that  the  liamque  recepit." 

chapiaio  had'<milites"of  hisown.  *  At  this  point  the  Durham  HittorX 
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One  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Waltheof,  a  name  which  speaks  his 
kindred  with  the  ancient  Earls.  Another  was  Eadwulf,  sumamed 
Rus,  the  son  of  Uhtred,  the  son  of  Gospatric,  the  son  of  that  Earl 
Uhtred  who,  seventy-four  years  before,  had  delivered  Durham  from 
the  Scots.^  The  Gemtft  was  held,  according  to  ancient  English 
custom,  in  the  open  air.  But  the  Bishop,  fearing  the  vast  amd  excited 
crowd,  took  his  place  in  the  church  along  with  his  chosen  followers, 
the  guilty  men  being  among  them.  Between  him  and  the  people 
outside  messengers  went  to  and  fro.'  This  refusal  to  meet  his  flock 
face  to  face  would  no  doubt  do  much  to  stir  up  their  minds  still  more 
fiercely  against  him.  Men  had  no  mind  for  the  usual  formalities  and 
discussions.  A  cry  was  raised  in  the  English  tongue,  seemingly  from 
the  mouth  of  Eadwulf,  **  Short  rede,  good  rede,  slay  ye  the  Bishop."' 
The  slaughter  began.  All  those  outside  the  church  who  were  known 
to  be  the  Bishop's  friends  were  cut  down,  a  few  alone  escaping  by 
flight.  Walcher  then  bade  his  kinsman  Gilbert,  who,  as  the  actual 
murderer,  was  the  most  hateful  of  all,  to  go  forth  and  by  his  death 
turn  away  the  wrath  of  the  people.  He  went  forth,  a  body  of  knights 
following  in  the  hope  of  defending  him,  but  all  fell  beneath  the  swords 
and  javelins  of  the  armed  Gem6t,  except  two  English  Thegns  whose 
kindred  blood  pleaded  for  them.^  The  Dean  Leofwine  and  other 
clerks  also  went  forth.  But  they  were  slaughtered  as  well  as  their 
lay  comrades,  the  evil  deeds  of  Leofwine  outweighing  any  respect  for 
his  English  blood.^    At  last  the  Bishop  bade  the  first  author  of  the 

joins  QS.  The  account  there  (iii.  23,  24)  now  tays,  "  Episcopus  nimis  cradelitcr  re- 
is  written  far  more  strongly  in  Watcher's  spondit,  quod  de  nulla  injuriA  vel  cahimnia 
interest  than  that  of  Florence.  The  ipsis  justitiam  exhiberet,  antequam  siU 
Assembly  is  described  as  "  qui  ultra  Tinam  libras  quadringentas  monetae  optimz  nn- 
habitaverant  universi    natu    majores    [)ya  mer&ssent." 

yldestan  )>egnas]  cum  infinite  totius  populi         '  I  do  not  scruple  to  borrow  this  from 

multitudine  in  pessimumadunati  consilium.**  R.  Wendover;  **Unus  ex  illis,  cujuc  arbi- 

^  The  name  of  Waltheof  comes   from  trium  omnes  ezspectabant  [this  most  be 

the .  Durham    History,   that    of  Eadwulf  Eadwulf],  praccipitanter  patrik  Ungna  diiit, 

from  Simeon,  1072.  '  Schort  red,  god  red,  slea  ye  the  biscbop." 

■  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  "  Semel  et  iterum  *  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  a?'.) 
de  suis  quos  voluit  pro  pace  faciendi  foras  makes  Gilbert  go  out  "  ultro,  ut  soo  peri- 
ad  eos  misit.**  This  is  somewhat  differently  culo  vitam  domini  mercaretur." 
told  in  the  Durham  History ;  "  DecUnans  *  1  follow  the  details  in  Florence ;  the 
episcopus  tumultum,  ecclesiolam  ipsius  loci  account  in  the  Durham  History  makes  do 
intrarit,  ubi  convocatis  ad  se  popvdi  prima-  one  come  out  till  the  church  is  on  fire, 
tibus,  de  utriusque  partis  utilitate  ac  mutu&  The  Bishop's  companions  then  come  forth 
amicitii  tractavit.  Quo  facto,  episcopo  "humiliter,  peccata  sua  confessi  percepta 
cum  paucissimis  suomm  in  ecdesia  rema-  benedictione."  Walcher  himself  dies  last, 
nente,  omnes  qui  advocati  fuerant  quasi  '*  prae  januis  pacem  praetento  ramo  offerens," 
consilio  ioquuturi,  egrediuntur."  Roger  says  William  of  Malmesbuiy.  The  Win- 
of  Wendover  (ii.  17)  gives  the  whole  Chester  Annalist  (1080)  comments;  "Ne 
account  in  a  spirit  most  hostile  to  Walcher,  solus  decederet,  sed  haberet  itineris  comites, 
and  paints  him  as  a  mere  fiscal  oppressor  centum  viros  ▼alic'os  truncatis  cafHtibas 
who  bought  the  Earldom  of  William.     He  cum  illo  quo  tendebat  mittebant." 
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whole  evil,  Leobwine  himself,  to  go  forth;*  but  he  refused.  The 
Bishop  then  himself  went  forth  to  the  door  of  the  church  and  pleaded 
for  his  life.  The  raging  people  refused  to  listen.  The  Bishop,  like 
Caesar,  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
his  enemies,  the  actual  death-blow,  it  is  said,  being  dealt  by  the  hand 
of  Eadwulf.*  A  fierce  cry  was  now  raised  for  Leobwine;  but  the 
guilty  man  still  tarried.  The  church  was  now  set  on  fire,  and  pre- 
sently Leobwine,  already  scorched  by  the  flames,  came  forth.  A 
thousand  spears  were  ready  to  meet  him,  and  the  man  who  had 
plotted  the  death  of  Ligulf  fell  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  countrymen 
of  his  victim.  The  slayers  of  the  Bishop  now  hastened  to  Durham, 
in  the  hopes  of  slaying  also  those  of  his  men  whom  he  had  left 
in  the  castle.  But  the  works  of  Norman  engineers  were  too  strong 
for  them ;  after  a  siege  of  four  days  they  f^rew  weary  of  the  attempt, 
and  were  scattered  abroad  every  man  to  his  own  home.'  Vengeance 
did  not  fail  to  light  on  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  £ad- 
wulf  was  killed  by  a  woman,  perhaps  his  own  wife;*  Waltheof 
was  killed  by  his  wife's  brother ;  but  before  he  died,  one  had  been 
raised  from  die  dead  to  announce  that  a  place  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell 
was  standing  ready  for  him.' 

The  murder,  of  Walcher  is  one  of  those  acts  which  it  is  alike 
impossible  to  wonder  at  and  to  justify.  The  Bishop,  himself  most 
likely  guUty  of  nothing  worse  than  culpable  weakness,  had  stirred 
up  die  passions  of  the  whole  country  against  him,  and  his  life  was 
the  forfeit  But  the  blood  of  a  Bishop,  in  whatever  cause  it  might 
be  shed,  was  always  sacred,  and  Walcher,  without  being  canonized, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  martyr.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Durham  by  the  pious  care  of  the  monks  of  Jarrow,  and  was  hiH-- 
riedly  buried  in  the  chapter-house.'  But  it  was  not  enough  that 
the  memory  of  Walcher  should  be  reverenced;  his  blood  had  to 
be  avenged.  His  death  was  an  act  which  no  government  could 
pass  over,  but  it  was  eminently  a  case  for  smiting  the  leaders  and 
sparing  the  commons.  But  William  entrusted  the  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  district  to  his  brother  Odo,  and  the  Bishop  took,  if 
not  a  heavier,  at  least  a  meaner  vengeance  than  the  King  himself 
would  have  taken.  The  land,  already  so  often  harried,  was  harried 
yet  again  as  a  punishment  for  the  slaughter  of  its  pastor.     Men 

»  Flor.  Wig.  1080.     ••  Intellcxit  illorum         ■  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  24. 
fororem  nnlli  rationc  in  mitigatum  qui-        *  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  91.     "  Mox  ipse 

visie,  nisi  caput  et  auctor  totius  illius  cala-  a  fcmina  occisus."  „,  ,  ,      - 

mitatis  occiderctur  Lcobwinus."  »  Sec  the  whole  story  of  this  Waltheof 

•  Sim.  Dun.  107a,  p.  91.  "Eadulfus  ...  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and  of  the 

ducem  se  exhibuit  eorum  qui  Walchcrum  rising  again  of  Eadwulf  of  Ravensworth,  m 

episcopum  ocdderunt.  ipseqne  dicitur  fu&  the  Durham  History,  in.  23. 
iUum  interfecisse  manu."  !  HUt,  Ecd.  Dun.  iu.  24. 
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who  had  had  no  share  in  the  disturbance  were  mutilated,  and  even, 
contrary  to  William's  own  invariable  rule,  beheaded.  Others  re- 
deemed their  lives  from  false  charges  by  the  payment  of  money.* 
These  were  doubtless  the  deeds  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  went 
away  after  leaving  a  guard  in  the  castle.  But  meanwhile  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  treasures  of  Saint  Cuth- 
berht,  and  he  carried  off  a  pastoral  staff  of  rare  workmanship  and 
material,  for  it  was  wrought  of  sapphire." 

Having  thus  chastised  the  Northumbrians,  William  deemed  it  time 
to  chastise  Malcolm  of  Scotland  also.  In  the  autumn  (1080)  the 
King's  eldest  son  Robert,  now  for  a  moment  reconciled  to  his  father,* 
was  sent  against  Scotland  with  an  army,  in  which  were  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  realm,  and  among  others  Abbot  Adelelm  of  Abing- 
don. No  batde  was  fou^t,  but,  according  to  one  story,  Malcolm 
met  Robert  somewhere  in  Lothian,  renewed  his  homage,  and  again 
gave  hostages.^  This  story  may  perhaps  be  a  confiised  repetition  of 
the  scene  between  Malcolm  and  William  at  Abemethy.  It  seems 
certain  that  Robert  reaped  no  special  glory  in  his  Scottish  expedition. 
His  march  was  chiefly  memorable  from  the  fact  that  on  his  way  back 
he  stopped  at  the  place  which  had  hitherto  been  Monkchester,  and 
there,  opposite  to  the  scene  of  Walcher's  murder,  laid  the  founchtion 
of  a  fortress  to  guard  the  stream  and  curb  the  turbulent  people.  From 
that  fortress,  rebuilt  in  the  next  age  with  all  the  improvements  of  the 
later  days  of  Norman  art,  the  momentary  dwelling-place  of  Ealdwine 
took  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since  borne  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.'' 

On  the  death  of  Walcher  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration 
of  Northumberland  were  again  separated.  The  Earldom  was  first 
given  to  a  certain  Alberic  or  Aubrey,  of  whom  little  is  known:  He 
was  found  unfit  for  so  diflScult  a  post;  he  either  resigned  it  or  was 

'  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun.  iii.  14.  *'  Dam  mortem  arma.     Venim  Rex  ille  Lodonis  oocoireos 

episcopi  ulciscerentur,  terram  pene  totam  in  cum    suis,    pacisci  potius  quam  pfxeliari 

solitudinem    redegerunt."      Florence    and  dclegit.    Proinde  ut  regno  Anglic  priod- 

after  him   the  Interpolator  speak  to  the  patus  Scotiae  subactns  foret  obsides  tiibDit." 

tame  effect.   The  Durham  History  calls  the  On  this  passage  see  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson, 

persons  killed  and  mutilated  "miseros  in-  i.  143,  ii.  481 ;  and  Appendix  W. 

digenas,  qui  su&  confisi  innocentiH  domi  *  Sim.  Dun.  1080,  p.  100.     **RexWiK 

resederant."  lelmus    auctumnali    tempore    Rodbertmn 

'  lb.    "  Bacnlum  pastoralem  materift  et  filium  suum  Scotiam   contra  Makofanmn 

arte    mirandum,   erat    enim   de   sapphiro  misit.  Sed  quum  pervenisset  ad  Egglesbreth, 

factus."  nuUo  confecto  negotio  reversus,  Castellum 

'  See  above,  p.  441.  Novum  super  flumen  Tyne  condidit.**  (Both 

*  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  9.     *<Rex  filium  suum  the  New  Castle  and  the  castle  at  Tynemouth 

Robertum  majorem  natu  Scotiam  su&  vice  appear  in  the    Chronicle,   1095.)     This 

transmisit,  cum  quo  et  plures  Anglise  (vi-  may  simply  mean  that  there  was  no  battle, 

mate^  quorum  unus  Abbas  Athelelmos  fiiit,  but  the  Abingdon  version  is  moit  fikdy 

pnecipiens  eis  pacem  armave  ofTerre ;  pacem  exaggerated, 
li  obtemperantia  sibi  spondeatur ;  sin  aliter, 
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removed  from  it,  and  went  back  into  Normandy.^  His  name  appears 
in  the  Survey  as  a  past  but  not  a  present  owner,  which  however  need 
not  imply  more  than  the  necessary  loss  of  the  lands  attached  to  the 
Earldom.'  It  would  seem  that  William  then  once  more  tried  the 
temporal  government  of  a  Bishop,  but  a  Bishop  of  a  very  different 
class  from  the  feeble  Walcher.  The  Bishop  of  Coutances,  Geoffrey 
of  Mowbray,  who  had  smitten  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  before 
Montacute,  was  sent  to  curb  the  men  of  Northumberland.*  He,  after 
a  while,  resigned  his  thankless  office  to  his  nephew  Robert  of  Mow- 
bray, a  proud,  stem,  and  gloomy  man,  who  inherited  the  temporal 
possessions  of  his  imcle.^  In  the  next  reign  (1095)  he  forfeited  his 
honours  by  rebellion,  and  the  Northumbrian  Earldom  came  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Crown.* 

The  vacant  Bishoprick  William  bestowed  (November  5,  1080)  on 
a  namesake  of  his  own,  who,  from  a  secular  priest  in  the  church  of 
Bayeux,  had  become  a  monk  and  Prior  in  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Carilef,  now  Saint  Calais,  in  the  diocese  and  county  of  Maine.'  He  was 
consecrated  during  the  Christmas  Feast  (January  3,  108 1),  and  he 
plays  a  great  part  in  this  reign  and  in  the  next,  both  as  a  benefactor 
and  reformer  of  his  own  church  and  as  one  of  the  worldly  prelates 
who  withstood  the  holy  Anselm.  To  him  we  owe  the  beginning  6f 
that  mighty  pile  which  supplanted  the  church  of  Ealdhun,  and  whose 
building  forms  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture.''   His  buildings  however  were  not  begun  till  after  the  death  of 

'  Sim.  Dan.  1072,  p.  92.     **  Rex  dedit  confasion  as  to  the  date,  than  that  OeofTrey 

Qlom  honorem  Albrio.     Quo  in  rebus  diffi-  should  have  acted  as  deputy  to  his  nephew, 

cilibas  parnm  valente  patriamque  reverso,  as  Mr.  Hinde  (p.  9a)  suggests? 

ulem  Rez   Rodberto  de   Mulbreio   dedit  *  See  the  graphic  description  given  of 

comitatum  Northymbrensem."    A  strange  him  by  Orderic,  703  B, 

legend  about  this  Alberic  will  be  found  in  '  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  93.     '*  £0  capto 

Broaiton(X  Scriptt.  1 255),  which  iHustrates  Rez  junior  Willelmus,  hodieque  Rex  Henri- 

the  way  in  which  Eastern  Europe  was  ever  cus  Northymbriam  in  su&  tenet  manu." 

present  to  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  *  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  Iv.  i ;  Will.  Malm, 

eleventh   century.      We    have    heard    of  Qest.  Pont.  272.     He  was  consecrated  at 

Alberic  in  the  story  of  Robert,  see  above,  Gloucester  by  Archbishop  Thomas.     Sim. 

P-441.    He  becomes  "  Aluredus "  in  Ann.  Dun.  1080,  p.  10 1.     The  local  historian 

^int.  1080.  gives  him  an  admirable  character ;  William 

*  Wherever   Alberic's   name  occurs    in  of  Malmesbnry  is   less  favourable.      He 

Domesday,   it    is    always    '*  tenuit/'    not  was  "potens  in  ssbcuIo  et  oris  volubilitate 

**  tenet."    See  especially  Oxfordshire,  157  6,  proroptus,    maxime    sub  Willelmo    Rege 

and  Warwickshire,  239  6.  juniore."    Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  384)  is 

^  So  Dugdale  (Baronage,  56)  infers  from  naturally  yet  stronger ;  with  him  the  Bishop 

the  account   of  the  foundation  of  Saint  is  "  homo  linguse  volubilitate  facetus  quam 

Mary*s  at  York,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  546,  where  purft  aapienti&  praeditus." 

we  read    of   "  Godefridus  Constantiensis  *  Of  the  importance  of  Durham  in  this 

Episcopus,  qui  eo  quoque  tempore  North-  point  of  view,  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  my 

anhnmbrorum  consulatum  regebat."     The  fifth  volume.      On  William's  works,   see 

<iatc  1088  does  not  agree,  as  Robert  of  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  8,  and  the  following 

Mowbray  was  certainly  Earl  in  that  year,  tract    on   the    Bishops    of   Durham,    iL, 

Bot  is  it  not  more  likdy  that  there  is  a  Scriptt.  61. 
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the  Conqueror  (1093) ;  but  while  William  still  lived  he  carried  out  the 
firreat  ecclesiastical  change  in  his  church  which  Walcher  had  only 
designed.  At  the  bidding  of  King  William  and  Queen  Matilda,  Bishop 
William  crossed  the  Alps  (1081-1085)  to  consult  Pope  Gregory  on 
the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Durham.  It  was  decreed  that  the  canons ' 
should  give  way  to  monks,  and,  as  the  revenues  of  the  see  were  not 
enough  to  support  three  monasteries,  that  the  houses  of  Jarrow  and 
Wearmouth,  lately  founded  on  the  episcopal  lands,  should  be  merged 
in  the  new  cathedral  monastery."  The  scheme  was  carried  out ;  the 
monks  of  the  two  monasteries  were  removed  to  Durham,  and  Jarrow 
and  Wearmouth  sank  into  cells.*  Bishop  William  had  no  feeling 
against  employing  Englishmen  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
his  gift  Ealdwine  became  the  first  prior  of  the  new  monastery,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Turgot  Another  Englishznan  of 
the  name  of  Leofwine  was  the  Bishop's  secretary.*  The  lands  of  the 
monks  were  now  separated  from  those  of  the  Bishop,^  and  the  great 
priory  of  Durham  began  and  flourished.*  The  canons  had  the  choice 
of  resignation  or  making  the  monastic  profession.  All  departed  save 
the  Dean,  who  was  hardly  persuaded  by  his  son,  already  a  monk,  to 
become  one  of  the  new  body.''  Everything  shows  how  stoutly  the 
English  clergy,  collegiate  as  well  as  parochial,  clave  to  their  separate 
married  households. 

Lastly,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Welsh  border.  It  would  be 
vain  to  try  to  describe  the  endless  civil  wars  within  Wales  itself,  or  to 
reckon  up  all  the  momentary  Kings  of  the  various  rival  dynasties. 
Some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  scruple  to  call  in  Norman  or 
English  allies  against  each  other,  but  such  alliances  were  commonly 
short  lived.  Caradoc  the  son  of  Gruffydd  had  been  allied  with 
William  Fitz-Osbem  against  Meredydd  the  son  of  Owen.     Another 

*  They  were,   according   to  the  local     silio.** 

historian  (iv.  3),  *'  nomea  tantum  canoni-  '  Ih.  The  monks'  lands  were  to  be 
corum  habentes,  sed  in  nullo  canonicorum  "omninoabepiscopi  servitioetabommcon- 
regulam  sequentes ; "  that  is,  of  course,  suetudine  liberx  et  quietx  ad  suam  Tictom 
the  rule  of  Chrodegang.  Their  Dean  et  vestitum."  This  is  alleged  to  have  been 
seems  to  have  been  married.  the  ancient  privilege  of  those  *'  qui  Deo 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  a.     '*  Quia  episco-  coram  Sancti  Cuthberti  corpore  miaistrant.** 

patds  parvitas  ad  tria  monachorum  coenobia  See  the  Bishop's  charter   in  Moa  AngL 

non  sufficeret.**     There  is  something  odd  i.  236,  if  it  be  not  made  np  out  of  the 

in  the  complaint  of  poverty  as  applied  to  Durham  History. 

the  see  of  Durham,  but  Saint  Cuthberht        *  See  King  William's  charter  confirming 

had  as  yet  no  coal  mines  nor  perhaps  any  all  the  arrangements,  Mon.  Angl.  i.  337* 

temporal  principality.  and  that  of  Archbishop   Thomas  in  R. 

'  See  Mon.  Angl.  i.  50a.  Howden,  i.  137,  Stubbs. 

♦  Hut.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  3.  Ealdwine  (iv.  7)  »  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun.  iv.  3.  We  read  of 
died  April  la,  108 7,  when  the  Bishop  ap-  the  Canons,  **Il]i  de  ecclesift  exire  qoam 
pointed  Turgot  '*  communi  fratrum  con-  taliter  ingredi  maluenmt." 
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Meredjdd  too  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both  Williams,  King  and  Earl, 
and  received  lands  in  Herefordshire  which  had  belonged  to  £arl 
Harold  and  other  Englishmen.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  those 
lands  were  held,  not  indeed  by  Meredydd  himself,  but  by  his  son 
Gniffydd.*  The  most  powerful  prince  in  Wales  during  these  years 
seems  to  have  been  Trahaern  the  son  of  Caradoc — not  the  Caradoc 
of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard — who  is  said  to  have  avenged  the 
blood  of  Bleddyn  on  Rhys  of  South  Wales.  Trahaern  was  himself 
killed  ( 1079)  in  a  battle  with  Rhys  the  son  of  Tewdwr  the  son  of  the 
slain  Rhys.^  And  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  Welsh  writers  that 
it  was  this  event  which  in  some  way  led  to  the  presence  of  William 
himself  in  Wales.  They  tell  us  that  in  the  same  year  William  the 
Bastard,  King  of  the  Saxons,  French,  and  Britons,  made  his  way  to  the 
shrine  of  Saint  David,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  as  a  peaceful 
pilgrim.^  The  date  must  be  wrong,  for  in  the  year  of  Gerberoi  William 
was  otherwise  employed.  But  the  English  Chroniclers  place  two 
years  later  (1081)  a  great  expedition  of  William  himself  into  Wales, 
in  which  he  freed  many  hundred  men — captives  no  doubt  carried  off 
in  the  inroads  of  the  Britons — and  other  writers  speak  of  his  subduing 
the  country.*  Something  no  doubt  was  done  towards  that  end  by  the 
foundation  of  the  castle  of  Cardiff  (1080),  a  foundation  through  which 
the  ipmiediate  dominion  of  William  was  carried  from  the  Usk  to  the 

'  See  the  lands  of  "  Grifin  filius  Maria-  gefreode  fcla  hund  manna."     R.  Wendover 

doc**  in  Domesday,  187  &.     In  one  entzy  (ii.   20)  has,  "Rex  Anglorum  Willelmus 

weread,  "Comes  W.dedit  Mariadoc  Regi,"  in  Walliam  duxit  exercitum  copiosum,  et 

and  in  another,  "  Rex  W.  condonavit  gel-  earn  sibi  subjugavit,  et  a  refnlis  illis  homa- 

diim  Regi  Mariadoc  et  postea  filio  ejus."  gia  et  fidelitates  acceptt.*'     He  places  it  in 

I  conceive  that  this  is  Meredydd  the  son  1079,  but  calls  it  the  same  year  as  Thur- 

of  Bleddyn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Brut  Stan's  disturbance  at  Glastonbury,  that  is 

y  Tywysogion,  1 100,  and  his  son  Gruffydd  1083  ;    so    does    Henry    of  Huntingdon 

b  1 1 13,  p.  140.     But,  if  so,  Meredydd  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  212),  but  he  places  both 

was  not  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Surrey;  in  1081 ;  " Willielmus  Rex  anno  decimo 

he  must  therefore  have  given  some  offence  quinto  duxit  exercitum  in  Walliam,  et  eam 

and  lost  his  lands,  though  they  were  kept  sibi  subdidit."     So  the  Wavcrley  Annals, 

by    bis    son.     Another  GrufFydd,  or  the  but  under  1 080  adding,  "  multi  ex  utraque 

same,  appears  in  180  6  as  "Grifin  puer,"  parte  perierunt."     So  Winchester,  1080; 

and  a  Madoc  in  187  6.  '*  Rex  Walliam  sibi  subjugavit,  et  de  Wa- 

'  See  Ann.  Gamb.  1073,  1076,  1079 ;  lensibus.  licet  celeres  rant  cursores  et  labi 

Brut  y  Tywysogion,  under  the  same  year ;  solcant  dc  inimicorum  manibus,  muititudo 

Williams,  Hist,  of  Wales,  185,   186.     It  innumerabilis  capta  est  et  in  modum  por- 

should  be  noticed  that  Trahaern  had  Scot-  corum  [see  above  p.  437]  occisa  est.    Ex 

tish,  or  more  likeJy  Irish,  allies.  hoc  nunc  licet  inviti  fatentes  Anglos  se  in 

*  In  the  Brat  (1079)  William  appears  omnibus  esse  praestantiores."  See  Lap- 
as  "Gwilim  vastard  vrcnhin  y  Saeson  ar  penberg,  182.  This  seems  borne  out  by 
Freinc  ar  Brytanyeit,"  but  in  the  Annals  the  language  of  the  Chronicler,  1087 ; 
we  simply  read,  "  Willem  Rex  Anglise  "  Brytland  him  waes  on  gewealde,  and  he 
caus&  orationis  Sanctum  David  adiit."  ))erinne  casteles  gewrohte,  and  )>et  mann- 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1081.  "  On  ^isum  geare  cynn  mid  ealle  gewealde."  (Compare 
se  cyng  laedde  fyrde  into  Wealan  and  ^ser  Will.  Malm.  iii.  250.) 
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Taflf,  and  the  beginnings  were  made  of  that  great  occupation  of  South 
Wales  which  went  on  so  vigorously  during  the  next  reign.^  Yet 
though  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  David's  was  certainly  not  William's  only 
motive  in  entering  Wales,  we  can  well  believe  that  he  made  his  way  to 
the  distant  home  of  the  British  saint,  and  made  his  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  Saint  David  perhaps  with  more  boldness  than  he  had  shown 
at  the  shrine  of  Saint  ^thelthryth.'  The  great  British  see  has  not  come 
under  our  notice  since  it  was  wasted  by  Eadric  seventy  years  before 
the  visit  of  William.'  Since  then  it  had  suffered  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes; it  had  been  more  than  once  sacked  by  heathen  invaders,  one 
invasion,  in  which  the  Bishop  Abraham  was  killed,  having  happened 
only  a  short  time  before  William's  own  coming*  (1078).  In  the  next 
generation,  the  Norman  conquest  in  South  Wales  at  least  secured  the 
church  of  Saint  David's  from  enemies  of  this  kind,  but  the  British 
Church  now  lost  its  last  trace  of  independence,  and  the  succession  of 
Norman  Bishops  of  Saint  David's  begins  (1115). 


§  4.   The  later  legislation  of  William* 
1082 — 1086. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  the  end  of  William's  reign.  In  its  latest 
years  English  affairs  again  received  that  share  of  attention  at  his  hands 
which  they  had  in  some  measure  lost  since  the  death  of  Waltheof. 
The  continuous  history  of  England  during  these  years  begins  with  a 
great  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  William.  The  pride  and  oppression 
of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,  had  grown  to  such  a  height  that  William's 
policy  and  his  better  nature  both  led  him  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  The 
special  atrocities  which  had  distinguished  Odo's  chastisement  of 
Northumberland,  the  extortion  of  bribes  from  innocent  men,  the 
wholesale  execution  of  men  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were  deeds 
such  as  William  in  his  worst  moments  had  never  yet  eiUier  done  or 
approved.  And  now  a  fit  of  ambition  of  a  still  wilder  kind  seized  on 
the  mind  of  Odo.  It  was  a  small  matter  to  rule  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, when,  at  least  in  his  dreams,  the  lordship  of  the  whole  world 
offered  itself  to  him.'  A  soothsayer  had  prophesied  that  the  successor 
of  Hildebrand  on  the  Papal  throne  should  bear  the  name  of  Odo  or 
Otto.'  So,  some  ages  later,  a  prediction  of  the  same  kind  foretold  that 

'  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1080.  fntre    stio    Guillelmo    Rege    Nonnmnnis 

'  See  above,  p.  335.  dominabatur  et  Anglis,  panri  pendens  po- 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  336.  testates  et  divitias  regni  occidentalism  nisi 

^  Ann.  Camb.  1078.     "  Menevia  a  gen-  jure  Papatds  domioaretar  latius  et  omnibus 

tilibus  vastata  est,  et  Abraham  a  gentilibus  terrigenis." 

occiditur."  •  lb. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  646  D.  "Odo  .  .  .  qui  cum 
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the  successor  of  Leo  the  Tenth  should  bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  In 
both  cases  a  vain  ambition  was  roused  in  the  breast  of  a  prelate  who 
had  in  one  way  or  another  a  footing  in  England,  and  in  both  cases  the- 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  another.  Hadrian  de  Castello 
sought  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  in  order  to  vacate  the  throne  which, 
when  it  was  vacated,  was  filled  by  Hadrian  of  Utrecht.  We  do  not 
find  that  Odo  of  Bayeux  conspired  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  he  took  measures  during  Gregory's  life  to 
secure  his  succession  to  the  Pontificate  which  in  the  end  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Otto  of  Ostia,  the  famous  Urban  the  Second*  (i 088-1 099).  He 
sent  to  Rome ;  he  bought  himself  a  palace  there,  he  filled  it  with 
goodly  furniture,  and  spent  large  sums  in  winning  favour  on  the  spot.' 
He  even  designed  to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  something  very  like 
an  army.  Many  of  the  Normans  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 
among  them  the  Earl  of  Chester  himself,  were  ready  to  plight  their 
faith  to  him  and  to  follow  his  fortunes.'  Odo  was  just  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail  for  Normandy  with  a  great  array,  with  a  view  to  his  further 
journey  southwards.  But  his  schemes  by  no  means  fell  in  with  the 
views  of  his  King  and  brother.  William,  who  was  in  Normandy  at  the 
time,  at  once  set  sail  for  England,  and  suddenly  met  Odo  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight^  •  He  there  gathered  together  a  meeting  of  the  great  men  of 
the  realm,  so  many,  we  may  suppose,  as  could  be  got  together  at  a 
moment's  notice."  Before  them  William  made  his  complaint  against 
his  brother.  Before  he  crossed  the  sea,  he  had  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  the  care  of  Odo.'    The  troubles  of  his  continental 


r 


^  Odo,  Oddo,  or  Otto.     See  the  Lives  decreverunt  ac   at   praefato  pnesali  trans 

of  Gregory  and  Urban  in   Muratori,  iii.  Padum   comitarentur  per    fidem    spopon- 

347»  i^5*»  355'  derunt." 

■  Ord.  Vit   646  D.     ••  Romam   misit,        *  lb.  647  A. 
palatinm    sibi    emit,   senatores    Qairitum        '  lb.     *'  Congregatis   in   aul&    Regali 

magnis  muneribus  datis  sibi  amiciti&  co-  primoribos   regni."     If   by  these   words 

pularit,"  Ac.     So  Will.  Mahn.  iii.  277;  we   are   to  understand   an  "aula  regia" 

"  Pene  papatum  Romannm  absens  a  ciTibos  in  Wight    itself,   we    can    hardly    place 

mercatus  fuent,  pens  percffrinoram  epi-  it  an3rwhere  but  at  Carisbrooke.     There 

stoiis  et  nommis  infarciens.       Both  these  must  have  been  some  royal  dwelling-place 

accounts,  whatever  we  make  of  the  **  sena-  in  Wight,  as  William  stayed  there  some 

tores  Qstiritum,"  seem  to  point  to  dealings  time  in  1086  (see  p.  473),  and  Carisbrooke 

with    laymen   rather    than   clergy.     The  is  most  likely  intended  by  the  entry  in 

Hyde    writer   (296)   is  eloquent   on  the  Domesday  (52  6)  about  a  castle  at  Alwine- 

tplendoiir  of  Odo's  palace.    Wace  (i43io>  stone.    See  Ellis,  i.  213. 
1 43 21)  seems  to  have  fancied  that  Odo's        '  lb.     "  Ante   quam   transfretissem   in 

object  was  to  secure  the  crown  of  England  Normanniam  regimen  Angliae   firatri  meo 

after  William.  BaiocensiEpiscopocommendaveram."  The 

»  Ord.  Vit.   646  D.    "  Illi,  quia   Nor-  Chronicler  (1087)  says  to  the  same  effect, 

manni  leves  et  eztera  videre  cupidi  sunt,  ''He  hsefde  eorldom  on  Englelaude,  and 

protinus  praesumptori  Episcopo,  cui  prin-  ))onne  se  C3mg  waes  on  Normandige,  |>onne 

cipatus  Albionis  et  Neustrise  non  suffidebat,  waes  he  maegeste  on  )}isum  landc."     This 

assenserunt.     Ingentes  quoque  fundot  quos  1  suppose  refers  to  a  commission  later  than 

in  occidnis  climatibus  possidebant  deserere  that  of  Lanfranc  at  the  time  of  Ralph's 
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dominions,  the  revolt  of  Maine,  the  revolt  of  his  son,  had  occupied  his 
own  attention,  while  Odo  ruled  in  his  name  in  England.  That  rule  had 
been  a  rule  of  oppression  to  all ;  Odo  had  shown  himself  a  tyrant  to 
the  whole  realm.  He  had  oppressed  the  poor,  he  had  spoiled  the 
Church,  a  thing  which  specially  grieved  William's  heart  when  he 
thought  of  all  the  good  and  pious  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  who  had  enriched  the  churches  of  England  for  purposes  far  other 
than  those  to  which  their  wealth  was  applied  by  Odo.^  Lastly,  he  had 
persuaded  William's  knights,  who  were  needed  at  home  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm  against  the  Danes  and  the  Irish,  to  leave  their  duty  and 
follow  him  beyond  the  Alps  on  vain  schemes  of  winning  dominion  for 
himself.^  How,  William  asked  of  his  Barons,  ought  he  to  deal  with 
such  a  brother  as  this  ? 

The  Assembly  remained  silent.  None  dared  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence on  such  a  criminal.  Then  the  King  himself  spoke  again.  When 
one  man,  he  said,  disturbs  the  common  weal  of  the  whole  land,  he 
should  not  be  spared  out  of  any  personal  favour.  He  bade  his 
Barons  seize  Odo  and  put  him  in  ward.  But  there  was  no  man  there 
who  dared  to  lay  hands  on  a  Bishop.  Then  William  seized  his 
brother  with  his  own  hands.  "  I  am  a  clerk,"  cried  Odo,  "  and  a 
minister  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  lawful  to  condemn  a  Bishop  without 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope."  Then  answered  William — the  subtle 
mind  of  Lanfranc  having,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  distinction — ^*'I 
meddle  not  with  clerks  and  Prelates.  •  I  do  not  seize  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  but  I  do  seize  the  Earl  of  Kent.  I  seize  my  Earl  whom  I  set 
over  my  Kingdom,  and  I  demand  of  him  an  account  of  the  steward- 
ship which  I  committed  to  him." '  While  the  complaints  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  were  thus  unheeded,  the  Earl  of  Kent  ^as  carried 
off  to  Normandy  and  was  kept  in  ward  in  the  casde  of  Rouen.*    His 

rebellion,  though  William  of  Malmesbnry  mention  of  the  Irish  should  be  taken  in 

(iii.  277)  says,  *'  Ille  totius  AnglijB  vice-  connexion  with  the  rumour  spoken  of  at 

dominus  sub  Rege  fuit  post  necem  Wil-  an  earlier  stage, 

lelmi  filii  Osbemi."                                    *  '  I  translate  Orderic.   The  tame  stoiy  is 

^  Ord.  Vit.  647  B.  "  Frater  meus  Angliam  told  by  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (iiL  a77X 

vehementer  oppressit  .  .  .  violenter  opes  and  in  another  place  (iy.  306)  he  attributes 

diri{>uit,  cnideUter  pauperes  oppressit ;  fri-  the  distinction  to  the  prompting  of  Lan> 

voli  spe  milites  mibi  sum'puit,  totumque  franc. 

regnum    injustis    exactionibus    concutiens  The  same  distinction  was  drawn  when 

exagitavit."      It   is   curious  to  see  how  the  Chancellor  Bishop  of  Ely  seised  the 

Thierry  (ii.  86)  colours  all  this.    Odo  is  Bishop  of  Durham,  1190.    RicDir.pi}. 

accused  "  d'avoir  raaltrait^  /#s  Saxont  outre  *  Ord.   Vit.  647  C ;  Ann.  Win.  loSi. 

mesure,  au  grand  danger  dt  la  eauu  com'  **  Fiscatis  omnibus  quae  habuerat  in  car- 

muHS."  So  he  translates "  milites  .  .  .  qui  cerem   trusit,  ubi,   si   roluit,   delicti  soa 

Angliam  tutari  debuerant "  by  *' les  guer-  deplevit."     Of.    Domesday,  375.    "Ipie 

riers  sur  la  foi  desquels  reposait  le  lalut  des  [Odo]  habebat  eft  die  qu&  fiait  captus,  et 

conquerants."  postea  fuit  dissaisitut."     This  does  not  im* 

'  lb.    **  Contra  Danos  et  Hibemenses  et  ply  any  general  conBscation.   See  Ellis,  i.  5* 

alios  hostet  mihi  nimii  infestos."     The  WUliam  of  Malmesbacy  (UL  a?;}  hu  t 
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imprisonment  was  heard  of  with  great  indignation  by  the  Pontiff  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  succeed.  Gregory,  in  his  private  correspondence 
with  Hugh  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  used  very  strong  language  indeed  as 
to  the  insolence  which  the  King  of  the  English  showed — certainly  not 
for  the  first  time — ^in  putting  a  priest  in  prison.  To  WilHam  himself 
he  used  milder  language,  but  he  had  nothing  to  urge  in  Odo's  favour 
beyond  the  stock  passages  of  Scripture  which  were  held  to  forbid  the 
laying  of  profane  hands  upon  the  Lord's  anointed.^  But  William  was 
not  to  be  moved,  and  Odo  remained  in  prison  till  William's  general 
release  of  his  prisoners  on  his  death-bed. 

The  year  of  Odo's  arrest  (1083)  is  marked  in  the  English  Chro- 
nicles as  a  year  of  mickle  hunger.*  Next  year  came  the  disturbance 
between  Thurstan  and  his  monks  at  Glastonbury,  and  the  death  of 
Queen  Matilda.  But  the  same  year  or  the  next  saw  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  acts  (1083-1086J  touching  the  internal  government  of 
England,  acts  which  were  of  the  highest  moment  both  then  and  after- 
wards. These  I  shall  here  record  simply  as  events,  reserving  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  working  and  their  lasting  consequences  till  we  come 
to  consider  the  last  portion  of  our  subject,  the  results  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  We  first  hear  of  one  of  those  heavy  direct  impositions  in 
money  which  were  so  specially  irksome  to  the  minds  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  King  laid  a  tax  (Midwinter,  1083-1084)  of  seventy-two 
pennies  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  Kingdom.'  The  consequences  of 
this  taxation  showed  themselves  somewhat  later ;  what  we  next  hear  of 
were  measures  of  which  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion,  was  an 
immediate  military  necessity.  William's  hold  on  England  was  now 
again  threatened  by  the  rival  power  of  Denmark.  The  wise  King 
Swegen  had  now  been  dead  for  eight  years.   His  immediate  successor 

wondeifiil  story  about  the  treasures  of  Odo  contemni,  quam  querantor  se  non  sic  ab 

hidden  in  bags  at  the  bottom  of  riTers,  apostolici  sede   diligi  nee  ita   lactis   aut 

which  seems  to  come  from  the  same  mint  sermonibos  per  nos  honorari." 
as  the  kindred  legends  about  Stigand.  *  Chron.  Petrib.  108  a.     "  Her  nam  se 

^  £p.  Greg.  Jaffi,  570.    *'  Ad  notitiam  cyng  Odan  Bisceop,  and  her  wses  my  eel 

tuam  perrenisse   non   dabitamus,  qoaliter  hunger." 

Anglorum  Rex,  in  fratrem  et  coepiscopum        '  lb.  1083.     "  And  on  ^ta  ylcan  geares 

oostrum  Baiocensem  contra  fas  et  honestum  sfter    midewinter    se    cyng    let    beodan 

aosos  est  manum  mittere,  eumque  contra  roycel  geld  and  hefelic  ofer   eall  Engla- 

regiam  modestiam  reverentiamqoe  sacer-  land,  [>aBt  waes  set   dcere  hyde  twa   and 

dotalem  impudenter  captum  et  impudentius  hundseofenti    peanega."     Florence     puts 

adhuc  in   custodiA.  .  .  ."     The  letter  is  the  tax  of  "sex  solidi"  in  1084.     It  was 

imperfect,  as  indeed  is  the  longer  one  to  no  doubt  voted  at  the  Midwinter  Gemdt 

William  in  p.  518.     One  passage  is  re-  of  1083-1084  and  levied  in  the  course  of 

markable,  where  Gregory  says  that  other  1084.    Matthew  Paris  (i.  27)  adds,  '*unde 

Kings  complained  of  the  special  fiivour  diatim  postca  coepit,  maledictionibus  super 

shown  to  WilUam ;  '*  Licet  quidam  regiss  caput  suum   congestis,   corpore  manifesto 

potestatis  non  modicum  doleant  et  in  nos  deteiioiari."  On  this  Uz  see  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
sgepissime    muimsreott    se    quodammodo 

VOL.  IT.  H  h 
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was  his  son  Harold  {107  6-1080),  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  as 
the  fellow-soldier  of  Waltheof  when  York  and  Northumberland  were 
for  a  moment  rescued  from  William's  sway.     Of  this  prince  the  cha- 
racters given  by  DaAish  writers   are   somewhat   contradictory.     In 
some  accounts  he  appears  as  slothful  and  contemptible,  while  in 
others  he  bears  the  character  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  lawgiver.* 
But  whatever  was  the  character  of  his  reign^  in  Denmark,  it  had  no 
importance  as  regards  England.     The  reign  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Cnut,  the  saint  and  martyr  (i  080-1086),  was  of  quite  another 
kind.    The  conquest  or  deliverance  of  England  was  one  of  his  great 
objects.     He  had  himself  taken  part  in  two  English  expeditions. 
Besides  that  in  which  he  shared  with  his  brother  Harold,  he  had 
also  borne  his  part  in  that  vain  raid  on  York  which  had  been  stirred 
up  by  Ralph  of  Norfolk  in  the  year  of  his  revolt.*    His  ill  success  on 
those  occasions  rankled  in  his  mind;^  his  marriage  with  Adela  of 
Flanders*  brought  him  into  close  alliance  with  the  bitterest  conti- 
nental enemy  of  William,  and  he  was  further  called  on  to  undertake 
the  enterprise  by  Englishmen  who  sought  his  court,  and  prayed  him 
to  come  and  deliver  a  kindred  people  from  the  bondage  in  which  they 
were  held  by  men  of  Roman  speech.^    At  last  his  mind*was  made 
up ;  he  would  go  forth  with  all  the  might  of  Denmark,  at  once  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen  who  had  died  on  Senlac  and  to 
assert  his  own  rights  as  the  successor  of  his  great  namesake.    The 
undertaking  was  plantied  on  a  great  scale ;  a  diousand  Danish  ships 
are  said  to  have  been  gathered  together  in  the  Limfiord,  the  inlet 
which  in  late  times  has  become  a  strait,  and  has  thus  made  the 
northern  part  of  Jutland  an  island.     Six  hundred  ships  were  sent  or 
promised  by  Cnut's   father-in-law,  the  Count  of  Flanders.*    Olaf 

^  On  Saint  Gnat  and  all  that  belongs  to  ipsoque  Willdmo  ita   demum   Anglorom 

him  the  fullest  accoant  is  to  be  found  in  imperium  vi  arripiente,  eonundem,  qooc 

his  Life  by  ^thelnoth,  Langebek,  iii.  335.  supra  commemoravimus,  Romtmantm  ctu 

On  Harold's  legisktion,  see  c.  iv.  p.  341,  Franeigenarum  [he  had  just  before  spoken 

and  Saxo,  214.   See  also  Swegen  Aggesson,  of  **  FrancigensB  qui  et  Romani  dicuntnr"] 

Langebek,  i.  56,  who  sums  up  his  cha-  dominatfls  jure  diutios  oppressa,  eo  tan- 

racter ;  *'  Haraldus,  quern  ob  benignitatis  tummodo  pristine  se  restituendam  hberuti 

mollitiem  Cotem   [Hein]  cognominabant,  praesumebat  incipere,  si  insignissimum  pnn- 

successit  in  regno.    Hie  primus  leges  Danis  ripem  Kanutum,  cum  sui  ezerdtib  viris,  ad 

in  regiae  electionis  loco,  jam  dicto,  prae-  ulciscendam  consanguinei  necem,  HaroUi 

scripsit  atque  rogavit."  scilicet  quondam  Regis,  ab  eisdem  Romanit 

'  See  above,  p.  397.  interempti,  Brittanniss  littoribos  agnorisset 

»  Will.  Malm.  iii.   261.     '•Veteris  re-  applicare." 
puls«  memor.**  '  See  the  account  of  the  fleet  in  Atkd- 

*  See  above,  p.  398.  noth,  c.   xiii.;   Ord.  Vit.   649  D  ;  Will 

*  The  language  of  ^thelnoth,  c.  xi.  Mahn.  iii.  a6l.  '*  Classem,  ut  acccptnna. 
(iii.  346),  is  very  remarkable  ;  "  Anglorum  mille  et  eo  amplius  navium  in  AngliaoB 
gens  nobilissima  .  .  .  Haroldo  Rege  fortis-  parat ;  auzifio  ei  erat  sooer  Robertas  Friso 
simo  a  Willdmo,  Australittm  Norman^  sezcentarum  ratinm  domious."  Our  own 
norum    Duce,    belli    insidiis    interempto,  Chronicle  (1085)  also  bears  witness  that 
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Kjrre  too,  the  pious  and  peaceful  King  of  Norway,  was  stirred  up  to 
bear  his  part  in  a  work  for  which  a  son  of  Harold  Hardrada  might 
seem  to  have  a  special  call.  Olaf  however  declined  to  go  in  person. 
He  had  not  Cnut*s  skill  or  experience  in  warfare,  nor  had  the  princes 
of  his  house  found  the  same  luck  in  their  English  expeditions  as  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Cnut.  But  though  he  would  not  go  him- 
self, he  gladly  sent  sixty  ships  to  take  a  share  in  the  enterprise  under 
the  command  of  the  Danish  King.^ 

England,  or  at  least  her  King,  was  thus  threatened  by  a  force  such 
as  had  not  set  forth  from  a  Northern  haven  since  the  great  voyage  of 
Harold  Hardrada.  All  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  North,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Flanders,  were  leagued  together  to  take  away  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  William.  The  King  who  was  thus  threatened 
was  now  in  Normandy,  engaged  in  a  petty  warfare  against  his  vassal 
of  Sainte-Susanne.^  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  dealings  with  the 
more  powerful  enemy.  William  acted  with  the  speed  and  energy 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  act  whenever  speed  and  energy  best 
served  his  purposes.  He  crossed  over  to  England  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  host  of  soldiers  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  but  among  whom  native 
Normans  seem  to  have  formed  the  smallest  portion.  The  more  part 
were  mercenaries  hired  from  France  and  Britanny;  the  days  were 
gone  when  William  could  hope  to  win  battles  by  the  help  of  Norman 
and  even  of  English  valour.  But  among  those  mercenaries  a  brother 
of  the  King  of  the  French  himself,  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Great,  did 
not  disdain  to  serve.^  These  hirelings,  brought  into  England  like  the 
Braban9ons  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth, 
formed  a  host  both  of  horse  and  foot  such  as  had  never  before  sought 
this  land,  and  men  wondered  how  the  land  might  feed  them  all.* 

Cant  "  fbndade  hiderward  and  wolde  ge-  novare  et  eit  vigilantiam  adhibere,  diversos- 

winnan   )>is   land   mid   Rodbeardes  eorles  que  ad  portus  nauticas  custodias  deputare, 

fultume  of  Flandran."  exercitu  vero  conducto,  tarn  a   GalHs   et 

^  See  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Kyrre,  Laing,  Brittonibus  quam  a  Cenomannis  aggregato, 

iii.  110.  ita  urbium   aedes  replebantur  ut  vix  snis 

'  See  above,  p.  446.  domestici  focis   assidere  viderentur."     He 

'  Will.  Malm.  iti.  26a.  adds,  '*  Anglis  aatem,  quibus  non  minimi 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.     '*  He  ferde  into  desiderii  Danici  ezercitCkt  adventum  didi- 

Englalande  mid  swa  mycclan  here  ridendra  cerant,  barbat  radere,  anna  et  exuvias  ad 

manna  and  gangendra  of  Francrice  and  of  instar  Romanoram  coaptare  et,   ad   delu- 

Brytlande,    swa    nasfre   2a    )}is    land    ne  dendum  adventantium   visas,    per    omnia 

gesohte,  swa  ^set  menn  wundredon  hu  }>is  Francigenis,  quos  et  Romanos  did  prictu- 

land  mihte  eall  )x>ne   here  afedan."     Cf.  limus,  assimilare  praecepit^  quod  perpauci 

Hist.  Ab.  ii.  II.     ^thehioth  also  (c.  zii.,  fecere."     *' Barbas'*    most    at    least    be 

iii.   349)  mentions   the   mercenaries   with  translated  *' whiskers"  in  the  elder  sense, 

other   details   of  William's   preparations ;  This  story  appears  again  in  two  passages 

'*  Wiilelmus,  arte  tuitionis,  ntpote  bellicosns  of  Matthew   Paris    in    the  Gesta   Abba- 

heros,   non   imperitns,    castra    et    oppida  turn,  i.  42  (cf.  the  passage  quoted  in  Ap- 

mnnire,  muris  et  foss&  cum  propognacuiis  pendix  C.C).     With  a  grand  contempt  of 

castella  drcumcingere,  urbium   muros  re-  fact  and  chronology,  we  read,  *'Concat* 

H  h  a 
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They  were  quartered  on  all  the  King's  vassals,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
each  man  having  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  the  mercenaries  accord- 
ing to  the  greatness  of  his  estate.'  That  year,  the  Chronicler  tells  us, 
men  had  great  pain  and  sorrow,  for  the  King  caused  all  the  land 
along  the  sea  coast  to  be  laid  waste,  that,  if  his  foe  came  up  against 
him,  he  might  find  neither  food  nor  help  in  the  wilderness.'  Such 
was  the  ruthless  policy  of  England's  Conqueror,  a  contrast  indeed  to 
the  generous  heart  of  her  defender,  who  was  ready  to  risk  his  life 
and  kingship  rather  than  lay  waste  a  rood  of  English  ground.' 

But  die  storm  soon  passed  away.  Discontents  and  dissensions 
arose  in  the  Danish  fleet,  discontents  which  were  heightened  when 
Cnut  sent  the  ringleader  of  the  disaffected,  his  own  brother  Olaf,  as  a 
prisoner  to  his  father-in-law  in  Flanders.^  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  (July  lo,  1086)  Cnut  died  by  the  hands  of  his  0¥m  subjects  in 
the  church  of  Odensee.'  He  was  canonized  by  the  Church,  and  his 
name  was  patriarchally  lengthened  by  Papal  authority.'  But,  before 
the  former  year  was  out,  William  knew  that  the  main  danger  had 
passed  away.  Part  of  his  mercenaries  he  kept  in  England  through 
the  winter,  but  part  he  let  go  to  their  own  homes,  and  he  kept  the 
Midwinter  Feast  at  Gloucester  In  peace.^ 

The  Midwinter  Assembly  of  that  year  (1085-1086)  was  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  our  history,  and  we  have  a  more  minute 
record  of  its  acts  than  We  can  often  recover  of  the  acts  of  these 
ancient  Parliaments.  The  King  first  hdd  his  court  for  five  days  with 
his  Witan,  discharging  no  doubt  the  formal  and  the  judicial  business 

cabantur    spreti   et   derisi    nobiles    Angli,  comen  Gpp,  )MBt  hi  ncfdon  na  00  hwam  hi 

jugtun    senritutit    a    tempore   Broti   nes-  fengon  swa  raedlice.** 

ctentes,   et    more    NormaDnonim   barbas  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

radere,  cindnnos  toodcre  cogebantur."  The  *  See  iEthelnoth,  c.  xiii.;  Sazo,  318. 

other  passage  in  the  Hittoria  Aoglomm,  '  See  the  accounts  of  Coot's  death  or 

i.  1 1,  is  to  the  same  effect.    The  same  idea  martyrdom  in  Athehioth,  c.  zxn.-zxfiiL ; 

comes  out  in  Matthew's  account  of  WiUiam  Swegen  Aggesson,  c.  tu  ;  Saxo,  330u   Our 

of  the  long  beard  in  1196  (t8i,  Wats),  Chronicle  mentions  it  under  a  wrong  year, 

"Cujus  genus  avitum  ob  indignationem  Nor-  1087  ;  "  )>a  Daenescan  |>e  wses  nor  gcteald 

manoorum  radere  barbam  contempsit,"  in  eallra  folcra  getreowust,  wnrdcm  awende  to 

which  case  it  is  a  little  strange  that  he  should  J^aere  meste  untriwSe  and  to  ^m  maesten 

have  borne  the  ti&me  of  William.  But  how  swicd6me  \^  aefre  mihte  gewufSan.    Hi 

is  this  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  gectiron  and  ibugan  to  ^Ctimte  cjmge  and 

Tapestry,  ivhere  no   Englishnlan   of  the  him  a5as  sworon,  and  sylSffan  hine  earhHce 

generation  of  Harold  and  William  appears  oftlogoa  tnnan  anre  cyrcean."    See  also 

with  a  beard?  WMl.  Malm.  iii.  a6i. 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1085.   "  Ac  le  cyng  let  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

toscyfton  )}one  here  geond  all  )ns  hnd  to  ^  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.    *'  Ac  ^  se  cyng 

his  mannon,  and  hi  fiieddon  )x)ne  here  sic  geazode  to  toSan  ))sBt  his  feood  getette 

be  his  land  efiie.*'  wasron,  and  ne  mihten  na  geforifian  heora 

*  lb.     "And  men  hcfdon   mycel    ge-  fare,  )»  lett  he  sum  ^ooe  here  &ren  to 

swine  |«s  geares,  and  se  cyng  lett  awestan  heora  agene  Unde,  and  sum  he  heold  00 

>aBt  land  abuUn  ^a  s«,  >et  gif  his  feond  )»isum  Uode  ofer  winter.*' 
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of  the  occasion.  Then,  according  to  the  new  custom  of  separating 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  assemblies,  the  Archbishop  and  his  clergy 
held  their  Synod  for  three  days.^  It  was  in  this  Synod  that  Ulfcytei, 
the  Abbot  of  Crowland,  was  deposed ;  and  it  was  doubtless  now  that 
Ingulf,  whose  name  has  become  so  enveloped  in  legend  that  it  is  hard 
to  think  of  him  as  a  real  actor  in  real  scenes,  received  the  pastoral 
staflf  from  King  William.*  Three  Bishops  were  now  chosen,  of  all  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard,  Maurice  of  London,  William  of  Thet- 
ford,  and  Robert  of  Chester,  soon  to  be  of  Coventry.  All,  it  is 
significantly  added,  were  the  King's  clerks.^  After  this  came  the  great 
legislative  work  of  the  Assembly.  "  The  King  had  mickle  thought 
and  very  deep  speech  with  his  Witan."  The  main  subject  of  that 
mickle  thought  and  deep  speech  was  ''  about  this  land,  how  it  was  set 
and  by  what  men."*  Many  things  would  join  together  at  this  time  to 
make  William  seek  for  a  more  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  state  of 
his  Kingdom  than  either  he  or  any  other  prince  of  his  time  had  ever 
before  Uiought  of  asking  for.  It  had  perhaps  been  found  no  easy 
matter  to  levy  fairly  and  accurately  the  tax  of  seventy-two  pennies  on 
each  hide  of  land.  And  the  threatened  invasion  from  Denmark,  the 
immediate  fear  of  which  had  passed  away  but  which  might  easily 
come  again,  might  well  make  William  anxious  fully  to  know  what 
were  the  real  resources,  military  and  material,  of  his  Kingdom.  It 
was  to  this  end  that  the  thought  and  speech  of  William  and  his 
counsellors  were  directed,  and  the  resuh  was  Domesday. 

The  great  record,  the  work  of  our  foreign  King,  stands  as  a 
national  possession  side  by  side  with  the  contemporary  Chronicle  in 
our  native  tongue.  Each  is  unique  in  its  own  kind.  No  other  nation 
has  such  materials  to  draw  upon  for  its  history.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
record  itself,  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  time,  I  shall  speak  fully  elsewhere.  I  have  now  only  to  speak 
of  its  formation  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  these-  memorable  legis- 
lative years.  Commissioners  went  forth  into  every  shire  in  England 
to  make  the  inquiries  which  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  had  pre- 
scribed.    The  whole  work  was  done  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,* 

*  Cbfon.  Petrib.  1085.  "  Da  to  >am  *  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  "  After  )>isum 
midwintre  w«s  se  cyng  on  Qleaweceastre  hsfde  se  cyng  mycel  geiSeaht  and  swiVe 
mid  his  witan,  and  heold  |«r  his  hired  ▼.  deope  spsece  wi'S  hit  witan  ymbe  ^is  land 
dagas  and  siVOan  }pt  arcebisceop  and  geha-  hn  hit  waere  gesett,  of$*Se  mid  hwilcon 
dode  men  h«fden  siuo«  ^eo  dagas."  See  mannon."  The  "  deep  speech/'  the  coUo- 
above,  p.  264.  Tvivm,   of  our   fore&thers    simply  needs 

*  See  above,  p.  407.  translation  to  become  a    French   Farlf- 

*  See  above,  p.  264.     The  Chronicler  mtnt, 

gives  their  names  and  sees,  and  adds,  "hi  •  The  Chronicle  shows  that  the  order 

wseron  eaile   ^  cynges  clerecas."     On  for  taking  the   Survey  was  nude  at  the 

these  Prelates,  see  above,  pp.  251,  283,  Midwinter  session  of  1085-6.    The  Co- 

285.  lophon  of  the  second  volume  of  Domesday 
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and  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  was  very  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  Kingdom  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  that  different  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
each.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  midland  shires  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  have  been  preserved.  Those  who  took  the  Survey  in 
Worcestershire  were  four  in  number,  and  three  of  them  are  already 
well  known  to  us.  We  no  longer  find  among  them  the  names  of 
even  renegade  Englishmen,  as  in  the  earlier  commission  for  the 
redemption  of  lan^^  The  four  were  Remigius  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  Giffard  the  aged  Earl  of  Buckingham,  Henry  of  Ferrers,  lord 
of  Tutbury  and  of  Fif  hide,  and  Adam,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hubert  of 
Rye  and  brother  of  the  Dapifer  Eudo  of  Colchester.*  In  each  shire 
the  Cotbmissioners  made  their  inquiry  by  the  oaths  of  the  Sheriffs, 
the  parish  priests,  the  reeves,  and  the  men  generally,  French  and 
English,  of  each  lordship.  They  were  to  report  who  had  held  the 
land  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward  and  who  held  it  then ;  what  had 
been  its  value  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward  and  what  was  its  value 
then;  and — no  unimportant  matter  in  William's  eyes — ^whether  its 
value  could  in  any  way  be  raised.'  These  detaib  we  learn  from 
official  records.  The  national  Chronicler  lets  us  know  how  the 
popular  feeling  at  the  time  looked  upon  such  an  inquiry.  ''  He  sent 
over  isill  !England  into  ilk  shire  his  men,  and  let  them  find  out  how 
many  hundred  hides  were  in  the  shire,  or  what  the  King  himself  had 
of  land  or  cattle  in  the  land,  or  whilk  rights  he  ought  to  have  to  twelve 
months  of  the  shire.  Eke  he  let  write  how  mickle  of  land  his  Arch- 
bishops had  and  his  Bishops  and  his  Abbots  and  his  Earls,  and  though 
I  it  longer  tell,  what  or  how  mickle  ilk  man  had  that  landholder  was  in 
England,  in  land  and  in  cattle^  and  how  mickle  fee  it  were  worth.     So 

is.  **  Anno  mQIetimo  octogfsimo  sexto  ab  scribendas  possessiones   et   coosnetodines, 

IncamaticMie  Domini,  vigesimo  vero  regnt  tam  Regis  qutm  priocipnm  suoram,  in  h4c 

Willelmi,  facta    est  ista    descriptio,    non  proytnci&  et  in  pluribos  aliis  ab  ipso  Rege 

solum  per  hos  tres  comitatus  [Essex,  Nor-  destinati  sunt  eo  tempore  qno  totam  An- 

filk,  and   Suffolk],  sed  jam   per   alios."  gliam  idem  Rex  describi  fecit." 
The  other  alleged  dates,  which  are  mani-        '  The  form  is  given  in  the   Inqnisitio 

festly  wrong,  are  collected  by  Ellis,  i.  4.  Eliensis,  Domesday,  iv.  497  (see  also  Ellis, 

^  See  above,  p.  16.  i.  33);  "  Barones  Regis  inquirunt  Tideiicct 

'  See  the  record  from  Heming*s  Wor-  per  sacramentum  Vicecomitis  sdias  et  om- 

cester  Cartulary  in    Ellis,   i.    ao.     "Hoc  nium  Baronum  et   eorum   Franctgenamm 

testimonium    totius    vicccomitat^   Wire-  et  totius  centuriatfis,  presbyteri,  pnepositi, 

ceastre,  dato  sacramento  jurisjurandi,  fir-  vt  villani  uniuscujusque  vills."  Then  follow 

mavit,    exhortante    et    ad    id    laborante  the  subjects  for  inquiry.     The  value  is  to 

piissimo  et   pnidentissimo  patre  Domino  be  reckoned  **  tripHciter,  scilicet  tempore 

Wulstano   Episcopo,  tempore  Regis  Wil-  Regis  ^duardi,  et  quando  Rex  Willelmus 

lelmi  senioris,  coram  principibus  ejusdem  dedit,  et  quomodo  sit  modo,  et  si  potest 

Regis,  Remigio  scilicet  Lincolniensi   Epi-  plus  habcri  quam  habeatur."     The  names 

scopo    et    Comite  Walterio    Oiffiirdo   et  of  the  jnrors  are  a  good  study  of  nomcn- 

Henrico  de  Fereris  et  Adam  fratre  Eudonis  clature.     One  of  the  first  is  **  Rodbettus 

Dapiferi  Regis,  qui  ad  inquirendas  et  de-  Anglicus.*' 
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veTj  narrowly  he  let  spear  it  out,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  nor 
a  yard  of  land,  nor  so  much  as — it  is  shame  to  tell  and  it  thought  him 
no  shame  to  do— an  ox  nor  a  cow  nor  a  swine  was  left  that  was  not 
set  in  his  writ     And  all  the  writs  were  brought  to  him  since/' ^ 

Such  was  the  spirit — ^a  spirit  which  has  not  wholly  died  out  in  our 
own  day — with  which  Englishmen  then  looked  on  this  narrow  sp3dng 
out  of  their  homes  and  of  their  goods.  And  their  discontent  found  a 
more  vigorous  expression  than  in  the  mere  wail  of  a  chronicler.  In 
some  places  the  inquiries  led  to  open  disturbances,  and  not  a  few 
lives  were  lost.*  The  first  results  of  the  Survey  were  shown  in  the 
next  year.  While  the  great  inquisition  was  going  on  William  abode 
in  England.  He  held  his  Easter  Feast  as  usual  at  Winchester,  and 
his  Pentecostal  Feast  as  usual  at  Westminster  ^May  24, 1086) ;  and  at 
the  last  meeting  he  dubbed  his  youngest  son,  the  JStheling  Henry,  to 
rider  or  knight.'  But  the  greatest  Assembly  of  this  year  was  held  at 
an  unusual  time  and  in  an  unusual  place.  By  Lammastide  the  Great 
Survey  was  made.  William  now  knew  how  this  land  was  set  and  by 
what  men.  It  would  seem  that  the  summer  months  had  been  passed 
by  him  in  going  to  and  fro ;  *  the  process  of  taking  the  Survey,  and 
the  disturbances  to  which  the  inquiries  gave  rise,  may  well  have  called 
here  and  there  for  his  personal  presence.  And  now  (August  i,  1086)  a 
Mickle  Gem<5t  indeed  was  held,  not  within  or  without  the  walls  of  any 
city,  but  on  the  g^eat  plain  where  William  had  once  before  reviewed 
his  victorious  army  after  the  Conquest  of  England  was  over.^  All  the 
Witan,  and  all  the  landowners  of  England  who  were  worth  sum- 
moning, were  gathered  together  at  Salisbury.  The  royal  quarters 
were  doubtless  fixed  in  the  castle  on  the  hill  where  Osmund's  minster 
was  'rising,*  while  the  plain  itself  was  well  fitted  for  the  encampment 
and  assembling  of  a  body  whose  numbers  were  handed  down  by 
tradition  as  no  less  than  sixty  thousand.^     In  this  great  meeting  a 

^  I   tramhte    the  well-known    passage  mony  was  performed  by  Lanfranc.     Ord. 

under  the  year  1085.     The  latter  part  is  Vit.   665   D ;    **  Hunc    Lanfrancos,    dom 

wonderfully  vigorons ;  *'  Hit  is  sceame  to  jurenile  robar  attingere  vidit,  ad  anna  pro 

tellanne,  ac  hit  ne  ^uhte  him  nan  sceame  defensione  regni    sustoUt,   eumque    loric& 

to  donne,  an  oxe  ne  an  cG  ne  an  swin  naes  induit  et  galeam  capiti  ejus  imposuit,  eique 

belyfon,   )wt  nses  gesart  on  his  gewrite.  ta  Regis  filio  «i  in  rtgali  Utmmatt  nato 

And   ealle  J7a  gewrita  wsBTon  gebroht  to  militiK    cingulum     in     nomine     Domini 

him  sytrSan."     The  Survey,  I  need  hardly  cinzit." 

say,  is  recorded  by  all  writers,  good  and         ^  lb.     "  SjrOVan  he  ferde   abutan  swa 

bad.     One  of  the  most  curious  accounts  is  Jnet   he  com    to   Lamnuessan    to    Seare- 

in  T.  Rndborne,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  257.  byrig." 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1086.     *•  Vexata  est  terra        •  See  above,  p.  21a. 
multis  cladibus  inde  procedentibus."  *  See  above,  p.  282. 

»  Chroo.  Petrib.  1086.     ••  He  dubbade        ^  Chron.    Petrib.    1086.      "  fasr    him 

his  sunn  Hemic  to  ridere  \mx,**     We  have  comon  to  his  witan  and  ealle  |hi  landsit- 

k>st  the  word  rider  •^RUtgr,  ehevalier,  in  tende  men  ^  ahtes  waeron  ofer  call  Engle- 

this  sense,  one  which  was  not  yet  taken  by  land,    waeron    )«s    mannes    men    pc    hi 

knighi.    The  religious  part  of  the  cere-  wcron/'    The  *'  witan "  and  the  ordinary 
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decree  was  passed  which  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  In  other  lands  wbere 
military  tenures  existed  it  was  beginning  to  be  held  that  he  who  had 
plighted  his  faith  to  a  lord  who  was  the  man  of  the  King  was  the  man 
of  that  lord  only,  and  did  not  become  the  man  of  the  King  himself.^ 
It  was  beginning  to  be  held  that,  if  such  a  man  followed  his  im- 
mediate lord  to  battle  against  the  common  sovereign,  the  lord  might 
draw  on  himself  the  guilt  of  treason,  but  his  men  who  followed  him 
were  guiltless.  It  was  owing  to  this  doctrine,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  cause,  that  both  France  and  the  Imperial  Kingdoms  fell  in  pieces. 
William  himself  would  have  been  amazed  if  any  vassal  of  his  had 
refused  to  draw  his  sword  in  a  war  with  France  on  the  score  of  duty 
towards  the  common  over-lord.  But  in  England,  at  all  events,  William 
was  determined  to  be  full  King  over  the  whole  land,  to  be  immediate 
sovereign  and  immediate  Iqrd  of  every  man  within  it  A  statute  was 
passed  that  every  free  man  in  the  realm  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  King  William,  the  oath  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  him  within  and 
without  England,  that  he  would  keep  his  lands  and  honours  with  all 
faithfulness,  and  would  defend  him  before  all  men  against  all  ene- 
mies.^ The  statute  was  passed,  and  it  was  at  once  carried  into  effect 
.The  whole  Assembly  which  had  been  brought  together,  "  whose  men 
soever  they  were,  aJil  bowed  to  him  and  were  his  men,  and  swore 
to  him  faithful  oaths  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  against  all 
other  men."'  The  great  work  of  William's  reign  was  to  make 
England  for  ever  after  an  undivided  Kingdom.  It  was  on  that  day 
that  this  great  work  was  put  into  the  formal  shape  of  a  written 
law. 

William  had  thus  both  completed  and  secured  his  conquest    He 

**  landsittende  men  "  are  beginning  to  be  mento  aifirmet,  qnod  infta  et  extra  AngKam 
distinguished,  the  germ  of  Lords  and  Com-  Willdmo  Regi  fideles  esse  volant,  terras  ct 
mons.  The  number  sixty  thousand  comet  honorem  illius  omnl  fidelitate  cum  eo 
from  Orderic  (649  D),  who  brings  out  the  servare,  et  ante  enm  contra  inimioos  de- 
connexion  with  the  Surrey ;    '*  His  tern-  fendere." 

poribus  militiam  Anglici   regni  Rex  Wil-        '  Chron.  Petrib.  I086.  *'  Ealle  hi  bugoo 

lelmus  consaibi  fecit,  et  Ix.  miUia  militum  to  him  and  wssron  his  menn,  and  him  hold 

invenit,  quos  omnes,   dum  necesse   esset,  a9as  sworon  \mX  hi  woldon  ongean  eafle 

pantos  esse  prflece{iit."    He   goes  on  to  o9re  men  him  hoide  beon.**    The  diicct 

speak  of  the  preparations  of  Cnut.     See  connexion  l^tween  the  Surrqr,  the  At- 

also  523  B.  aembly,  and  the  Oath  is  well  brought  out 

*  See  at  a  somewhat  later  time  the  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (iil.  258); 
refusal  of  John  of  Joinville,  as  the  man  of  "  Provinciales  adeo  nutui  soo  snbstrarent, 
the  Count  of  Champagne,  to  take  any  ut  sine  uUa  contradictione  primus  oeosum 
oath  to  Saint  Lewis  (M^oires,  p.  37,  ed.  omnium  capitum  ageret,  omnium  pnedio^ 
Michel,  Paris,  1858);  **I1  le  me  demanda;  nim  redditus  in  toti  Angtift  notiti«  me 
m^  je  ne  voz  faire  point  de  serement,  car  per  scriptum  adjiceret,  omnes  fiberas  ho- 
je  n*estoie  pas  son  home."  mines,  cujuscumque  ctsent,  sue  lidditati 

*  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  80.     **  Statui-  Sacramento  adigeret.*' 
mus  ut  omnii  liber  homo  fosdere  et  sacra* 
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had  not  only  conquered  the  land,  but  he  had  conquered  the  ten- 
dencies to  anarchy  and  division  which  lurked  both  in  the  old  insti-- 
tutions  of  the  land  and  in  the  new  institutions  which  he  had  himself 
brought  in  and  fostered.  His  work  in  England  was  now  done,  and 
he  left  his  island  Kingdom  never  to  come  back  to  it  But,  before  he 
went,  he  had  yet  to  mark  his  last  days  in  England  by  one  more  act 
of  fiscal  oppression.  He  did  after  his  wont,  the  Chronicler  tells  us ; 
he  gathered  "  mickle  scot  of  his  men  where  he  might  have  any  charge 
to  bring  against  them,  whether  with  right  or  otherwise."*  Here  is 
another  step  in  the  downward  course.  William  had  now  sunk  to 
wring  money  from  men  by  false  accusations.  Different  indeed  had 
his  rule  now  become  from  the  rule  of  that  earlier  conqueror  of 
England  who  needed  no  money  raised  by  unrighteousness.'  While 
the  money  was  in  gathering,  WUliam  abode  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  he 
then  crossed  over  into  Normandy  with  his  newly  extorted  treasure. 
It  was  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  ^theling  Eadgar,  dis- 
contented, we  are  told,  with  the  small  honour  which  he  received  at 
William's  hands,  left  his  court  by  his  leave,  and  went  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  knights  to  join  the  Norman  warriors  in  Apulia.'  His 
sister  Christina  about  the  same  time  took  the  veil  in  the  Abbey  of 
Romsey,  of  which  before  many  years  she  became  the  Abbess.^ 


§  6.     3%?  Last  Days  of  William, 

August — Sepiember^  1087. 

We  now  enter  on  the  last  year  of  the  reign  and  life  of  the  Con- 
queror. And  the  year  in  which  William  died,  like  the  year  in  which 
he  came  into  England,  was  a  year  of  signs  and  wonders.  No  comet 
indeed  blazed  in  the  heavens,  but  men  deemed  that  they  saw  nearer 
and  darker  signs  of  God's  wrath  upon  the  earth.  The  year  of  the 
great  gathering  at  Salisbury  had  itself  been  a  year  of  deep  sorrow. 
Besides  the  tumults  which  had  followed  on  the  taking  of  the  Survey, 
besides  the  last  and  most  wrongful  extortion  of  money,  it  was  a  year 
of  evil  in  the  physical  world.    "  It  was  a  very  heavy  year  and  toilsome 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.     '*  And  ^h  he  rence  says,  '*  Eo  tempore,  clito  Eadgaras, 

dyde  aerest  aefter  his  gewunan,  begeat  swiffe  licentuL  a  Rege  impetratA  cum  cc.  militibas 

mycelne  soeatt  of  his  maraian,  )«r  he  mihte  mare  transiit,  et  Apnliam  adiit."    William 

senige    teale  to  habban   0*8^  mid  rihte  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  251)  does  not  mention 

otSOe  elles."  this  Apulian  expedition. 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  291.  *  Chron.    Petrib.,     Flor.    Wig.    1086. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.     **  Eadgar  astfel-  Christina's  lands  are  fonnd  in  Domesday, 

ing»  .£dwardes  maeg  cynges,  beah  ))a  fram  160,  944.     One  estate  in  Warwickshire 

him,  fofSig  he  nscfde  na  myoelne  wur0*  had   been    held    by  Earl    Eadwine;     of 

scipe  of  him,  ac  se  slmihtiga  Ood  him  another  it  is  said  distinctly,  **Kex  dedit 

gife  wniVscipe  on  ^am  toweardan."    Flo-  Cristime." 
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and  sorrowful  in  England  in  murrain  of  catde ;  and  com  and  fruits 
were  sprouting,  and  such  mickle  bad  luck  was  there  in  weather  such 
as  man  might  not  lightly  think  of;  such  mighty  thundering  and 
lightning  was  there  that  it  slew  many  men,  and  ever  it  grew  worse 
with  men  more  and  more."*  Of  the  last  year  itself  the  picture  is  yet 
more  fearful.  It  needs  all  the  strength  of  our  ancient  tongue  to  set 
forth  the  full  horrors  of  such  a  time.  *•  It  was  a  very  heavy  year  and 
a  year  of  mighty  sickness  in  this  land.  Such  disease  came  upon  men 
that  well  nigh  every  other  man  was  in  the  worst  evil,  and  that  so 
strongly  that  many  men  died  of  the  evil.  Then  came  there  through 
the  mickle  storms  of  which  we  have  before  told  such  mickle  hunger 
over  all  England  that  many  men  died  aadly  through  the  hunger. 
Alas,  how  sad  and  rueful  a  tide  was  that  1  Then  the  wretched  men 
lay  driven  full  nigh  to  death,  and  then  came  the  sharp  hunger  and 
quite  slew  them.  Who  is  there  that  may  not  feel  sad  for  such  a  tide  ? 
or  who  is  so  hard  of  heart  that  he  would  not  weep  over  such  evil 
luck  ? " '  It  was  a  year  too  of  public  misfortunes  of  other  kinds. 
London  and  other  towns  had  been  burned  not  many  years  before,' 
and  now  Saint  Paul's  minster  was  again  burned  with  the  most  and 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  many  other  minsters  were  burned  and  well 
nigh  all  the  head  towns  in  England.^  But  the  horrors  of  storm,  fire, 
pestilence,  and  hunger  were  not  all ;  it  was  a  year  marked  by  wars 
and  fightings,  by  the  crimes  of  men  and  by  the  deaths  of  men  of 
renown.  The  wonders  of  the  year  seem  to  have  so  deeply  stamped 
themselves  on  men's  minds  that  events  were  transferred  to  it  in 
popular  belief  which  a  stricter  reckoning  would  have  placed  under 
other  years.  It  was  held  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  holy  Cnut  in  Denmark;"  it  was  held  to  have  been  the  year 
of  the  mighty  warfare  of  Alfonso  of  Castile  against  the  infidels  of 
Seville.'  Both  in  England  and  in  Normandy  many  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  land  died.^    Our  Chronicler  records  the  death  of  Bishop 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.     The  Chronicler  utterly  beside  that  of  our  fathers, 

adds,  ••  Gebete  hit  God  elniihtiga  ))onne  ■  Chron.  Wig.  1078.  Petrib.  1077. 

his  willa  %y:^     On  the  words,  "  com  and  *  Chron.  Petrib.    I087.      The   fire  in 

waestmas    wseron    «tstandene,  "  see   Mr.  London,  besides  the  minster,  bum^  **  \atx 

Earle's  note,  p.  553.  m»te  dad  and  )>flBt  rotteste  eall  {^aere  borh.*' 

'  The  year  is  oshered  in  by  the  Chroni-  Besides    London,  "  fbrbam   follneah   dc 

cler  with  unusual  solemnity ;  **  ^fter  ure  heafod  port  on  eallon  Englelande." 

Drihtnes   Haelendes  Cristes    gebyrtide  an  *  See  above,  p.  468,  for  the  real  d&te  of 

|>usend  wintra  and  seofan  and  hundeahtatig  Cnut's  death  in  1086. 

wintra   on  )>am  an  and  twentigan   geare  *  On  this,  the  only  reference  to  Spanish 

)>aBS  )>e  Willelm  weolde  and  stihte  Engle-  affairs  in  our  Chronicles,  see  Mr.  Earle's 

land,  swa  him  God  ut$e,  gewearS  swi9e  note,  p.  354.    The  Chronicler  seems   to 

hefelic  and  swi'Se  woldberendlic  gear  on  have  confounded  the  conquest  of  Toledo 

)nssam  lande."     Then  follows  the  descrip-  by  Alfonso  in  1085  with  his  defeat  in  1086 

tion  which  I  have  tried  to  modernize  in  or  1087, 

the  text.    But  our  modern  speech  fails  ^  Chron,  Petrib.  1087.    **£ac  on  )nsan 
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Stigand  of  Chichester,  Abbot  Scotland  of  Saint  Augustine's,  Abbot 
Thurstan  of  Pershore,  and  iElfsige  the  last  of  the  Abbots  of  Bath. 
And  in  this  year  too  died  the  lord  of  them  all,  William  England's 
King.^ 

The  warfare  in  which  William  met  his  death  was  one  which  formed 
an  unworthy  and  undignified  end  to  such  a  careef  as  his.  The 
French  Vexin,  the  border  land  of  France  and  Normandy,  had  often 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Kings  of  Paris  and  the  Dukes 
of  Rouen.  The  Norman  writers  held  that  it  had  been  ceded  by 
King  Henry  to  Duke  Robert  as  the  reward  of  his  restoration  to  his 
Kingdom  by  Norman  arms.*  It  was  only  during  the  confusion  of 
William's  childhood  that  the  district  had  been  again  annexed  to 
France,  and  William  had  failed  to  reclaim  it  only  through  his  being 
occupied  in  such  greater  matters  as  the  conquests  of  Maine  and 
England.'  We  can  well  believe  that  a  border  warfare  often  went 
on  along  the  frontier,  but  it  would  seem  that  just  at  this  time  the 
incursions  of  the  French  commanders  in  Mantes  became  of  unusual 
importance.  Two  captains,  Hugh  and  Ralph,  of  whom  the  latter 
bore  the  fitting  natne  of  Malvoisin^  harried  all  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Normandy,  especially  the  lands  of  William  of  Breteuil, 
the  brother  of  the  imprisoned  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  those  of  Roger 
of  Ivry,  the  sworn  brother  of  the  lord  of  Oxford.*  On  this,  William 
sent  to  Philip,  not  merely  complaining  of  the  damage  done  by  his 
officers,  but  demanding  the  cession  of  the  whole  province,  with  the 
towns  of  Pont-Isere,  Chaumont,  and  Mantes.  Terrible  threats  were 
added,  unless  the  disputed  district  were  at  once  given  up,*  but 
William  was  at  that  moment  not  exactly  in  a  condition  to  carry 
out  his  threats  in  person.  The  bulk  of  his  body  had  so  increased 
that  he  was  driven  to  seek  medical  means  to  lessen  it.  He  was 
therefore  keeping  quiet  at  Rouen  under  a  prescribed  treatment  of 
drink  and  diet*    King  Philip  was  believed  to  have  made  a  coarse  and 

flcan  lande  oo  jnun  flcan  geare  foiVferdon  ferred  to  Normandy  with  his  own  consent  ; 

manega  n'ce  men.**     He  then  counts  up  "  Hoc  libcntissime  concessit,  hominioque 

the  Prelates  mentioned  in  the  text.     On  facto  dum  avizit  prsfato  Doci  fideliter  ser- 

Stigaod,  see  above,  pp.  276,  38a  ;  on  Scot-  vivit." 

land,  p.  377 ;  on  Thurstan,  p.  365  ;    on  ■  Ord.  Vit.  655  D.     "  Majoribos   sibi 

^Iftige,  p.  263.     For  the  Uke  remarkable  curis  in  Caenomannenses  vd  Anglos  cre- 

deaths  in  Normandy,  see  below,  p.  479.  scentibus    conticnit,   et  contra    Uenricum 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.    *'  And  ^  heora  dominnm  suum  seu  Phih'ppum  filinm  ejus 

eallra  hlaford,  Willelm  Engladandes  cyne,  pro  Vulcassino  pago  arma  levare  distulit/' 

>e  we  Sex  beforan  embe  spaecon."     I  thiiuc  ^  lb.  655  A. 

this  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  strictly  terri-  »  lb.     "  Nisi  jus    suum   sibi   reddatur, 

torial  style  in  English.     See  vol.  i.  p.  39.  tcrriWIlbus  minis  in  hostes  erehitur." 

•  See  Ord.  Vit.  655  B.    The  homage  of  •  Will.  Malm.  iii.  38r.     "  Ventrem  po- 

the  reigninff  Count  Drogo,  the  son-in-law  tione  allevi&rat."     Wace,  I4181 ; 
of  JEthelred  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  84),  was  trans- 
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silly  jest  on  the  condition  of  his  mighty  neighbour.  The  King  of  the 
English,  he  said,  lay  in  at  Rouen,  and  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
grand  display  of  candles  at  his  churching.  The  wrath  of  William 
was  kindled,  and  he  swore  one  of  those  fearful  oaths  by  which,  and 
by  his  very  look,  he  was  wont  to  strike  terror  into  men.  By  the 
resurrection  and  splendour  of  Grod,  he  would,  when  he  rose  up  a^;ain 
and  went  to  mass,  light  a  hundred  thousand  candles  at  the  expense 
of  King  Philip.^  He  kept  his  word;  about  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  corn  was  in  the  fields,  and  the  grapes  in  the  vineyards,  and 
the  apples  in  the  orchards,^  he  led  forth  his  troops  to  gather  in  the 
rich  spoil  of  the  fruitful  season.  All  was  laid  waste ;  slU  was  over- 
thrown ;  the  thought  of  mercy  passed  utterly  away  from  William's 
mind ;  the  ruin  and  deaths  of  multitudes  were  to  pay  for  the  insult 
offered  to  him  by  their  King.'  At  last  he  reached  Mantes  itself 
(August  15,  1087).  The  defenders  of  the  town  had  come  forth  to 
see  at  least,  if  they  could  not  hinder,  the  harrying  of  their  fields ; 
friends  and  foes  pressed  through  the  gates  together,*  and  now  the 
candles  of  William's  churching  were  lighted  in  all  their  brightness. 
He  had  reached  a  spot  which  had  been  memorable  on  two  occasions 
in  his  earlier  life.  Mantes  had  been  the  town  where  the  hosts  of 
France  were  gathered  for  that  great  invasion  of  Normandy  which  had 
been  brought  to  nought  on  the  day  of  Mortemer.^    It  was  the  town 

"  A  Roem  esteit  k  s^ijor  io  prose,  when  he  speaks  of  the  '*  ooacoU 

U  il  aveit  est4  maiqt  jor ;  catio   segetum   et  ezstirpatio   Tineanim.'* 

Une  enfert^  14  li  avint,  ^  But,  comparing  William  of  Malmesboiy 

Ne  sai  dire  combien  le  tint.  '  and  the  Chronicles,  it  would  seem  that 

Ne  pout  monter  sor  son  destrier,  Orderic  is  wrong  in  placing  the  beginning 

Armes  porter  ne  guen^ier."  of  the  expedition  in  the  last  week  of  July. 

^  Philip's  jest,  such  as  it  is,  is  given  in        *  The    reflection    is  from   William  of 

two  or  three  forms  in  William  of  Malmes-  Mahnesbury,  iii.  aSa  ;  **  Omnia  proterit, 

bury  (iii.  aSi),  Wace  (14187),  R.  Wend-  cuncta  populatur  ;  nihil  erat  quod  fbrcatis 

over  (ii.  38),  M.  Paris  (i.  53).     William  animum  mitigaret,  ut  iojuriam  insolenter 

preserves  one  very  characteristic  feature  of  acceptam  multorum  dispendio  ulcisceretar." 

William's  answer ;  '*  Talia  per  resurrectio-  Our    own    Chronicler  seems  shocked   at 

nem  et  splendorem  Dei  pronuntlans,  quod  William's  breach  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal} 

soleret  ex  Industrie  talia  sacramenta  facere,  **  For  Willelm  cyng  of  Normandige  into 

quflB  ipso  hiatu  oris   terrificum  quiddam  France  mid  fyrde,  and  hergode  uppan  his 

auditorum   mentibus  insonarent."     Wace  agenne  hlaford  Philippe  pzm  cynge,  and 

(141 97)  makes  the  answer  run ;  sloh  of  his  mannon  mycelne  dad.** 

**  Quant  jo,  dist-il,  releverai,  *  Ord.  Vit.  655  D.    *•  Cum  exeidtn  sno 

Dedenz  sa  terre  i  messe  irai,  Mftndantum   ex  improviso  venit,  et  cam 

Riche  ofl^ende  li  portend,  castrensibus  mixtim  intrarit ;  milites  cnim 

Mille  chandeles  ii  oferai,  ooculte  exierant,ut  viderent  conculcationem 

Lumeignons  de  fust  i  ara,  segetum  suarum  et  exstiipationem  vinea- 

£  fer  por  feu  en  som  luira."  rum,   quas  Ascelinus  Qoellus  pridie  quam 

'  Will.   Malm.  iii.   aSa.     "  Quando  et  Rex  advenisset  cum  Noimannorum  viribos 

segetes  in  agris,  et  botri  in  vineis,  et  poma  deva^verat.       Irrnem    itaqiie    exetdtos 

in  viridariis."    This  surely  comes  from  a  Regis  cum  oppidanis  portas  peitranavit.* 

ballad.    Orderic,  655  D,  gives  us  the  fact        ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 
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whose  princes  he  had  been  long  before  suspected  of  having  made 
away  with  by  the  help  of  the  poisoner's  bowl.*  The  city  of  Walter 
and  Biota  was  now  the  border  fortress  of  France,  and  the  helpless 
burghers  paid  the  penalty  for  the  silly  jests  of  their  King.  To  the 
utter  ruin  which  William's  hand  wrought  that  day  it  is  owing  that  not 
a  trace  survives  which  can  be  assigned  to  his  age  or  to  the  ages 
before  him.  The  noble  church  whose  two  lofty  towers  of  open  work 
attract  the  eyes  of  every  passer  by  may  have  risen  slowly  from  the 
ground  by  the  help  of  the  posthumous  bounty  of  the  repentant 
destroyer.^  But  there  is  not  a  stone  in  its  soaring  arcades  which  can 
lay  claim  to  a  date  within  a  century  after  William's  fatal  visit.  The 
other  ornaments  of  the  town,  the  civic  palace,  the  tower  of  another 
church  which  has  wholly  perished,  belong  to  days  later  still.  On  that 
day  all  was  destroyed ;  the  candles  blazed  merrily ;  the  houses  and 
goods  of  the  citizens  perished ;  the  churches  were  burned,  and  holy 
recluses,  who  deemed  it  a  crim^  to  leave  their  cells  even  at  such 
a  moment,  were  burned  with  them.*  William's  heart  was  gladdened 
by  the  sight ;  he  rode  on,  and  bade  his  men  heap  on  fuel  to  make 
the  flames  bum  yet  more  bravely.  But  at  that  moment  his  horse 
stumbled,  some  say  on  the  brink  of  a  ditch,  some  say  on  the  burning 
embers ;  the  body  of  the  bulky  King  was  thrown  forward  against  the 
tall  iron  pummel  of  his  saddle ;  he  kept  his  seat,  but  the  pain  of  the 
blow  was  such  that  his  eagerness  was  quenched,  and  he  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded.* 

^  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  307.  10  anteriori  parte  selbe  venter  protnberabat." 

*  See  below,  p.  480.  The    other    vertion    comes  from   Wace, 

*  Orderic  (655   D)  seems  to  wish   to     14^13; 

clear  William  from  the  guilt  of  the  bum-  "  Parmi  la  vile  trespassout 

ing ;  •*  Exercitus  ....  per  rabiem   armi-  Sor  un  cheval  ke  mult  amout, 

gerorom  immisso  igne  castrum  cum  ec-  Ed  un  arsiz  mist  ses  dous  piez, 

desiis    et    xdibus    combussit;"    but   the  Maist  tost  les  out  ii  sei  sachiez; 

Chronicle    and   William    of   Malmesbury  Pair  grant  air  avant  saillt, 

seem   to   make  it  his  own  work.     The  Li  Reis  se  tint  k'il  ne  chal. 

Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence,  speaks  of  Et  il  por  co  mult  se  bleca 

two  male  recluses  as  homed ;  **  And  for-  A  son  ar^on  u  il  hurta." 

beamde  )«  burh   Ma)iante,  and  ealle  }pz  The  tall  saddle-bows  shown  in  the  Tapestry 

halige  mynstres  J^e  w«ron  innon  )>flnre  burh,  will  be  remembered.    William  of  Jumi^ges 

and  twegen  halige  menn  )>e  hyrsomedon  (vii.  44)  is  vaguer,  but  nearly  to  the  same 

Gode  on  ancer  settle  wuniende  )«r  wseron  effect ;    **  Quum  Willelmus  Rex  oppidum 

forbearode."      In  William    they  become  Medanta  assiliens  flammis  ultricibus  tradi- 

**  reclusa  una,  qute  spelacum  snum  nee  in  disset,  pondere  armorum  et  labore  clamoris 

tali  necessitate  deserendum  putavit."  quo  suos  ezhortabatur,  ut  fertur,   arvin& 

*  Will.  Mahn.  iii.  232.  **  Quo  suocessu  intestinoram  ejus  liquefactft,  infinnari  non 
ezhilaratus,  dnm  suos  andachis  incitat  ut  modioe  coepit.*'  Orderic  (656  A)  is  vaguer 
igni  adjiciant  pabnla,  propius  iiammas  sue-  still,  but  the  epithet  which  he  uses  is  not 
cedeos  fuci  calore  et  auctumnalis  sntiU  without  meaning;  '*Tnnc  ex  nimio  sstu 
iDflBqHalitate  morbum  nactus  est.  Dicunt  ac  labore  pinguUsimMS  Rtx  Ouilltlmus 
quidam    quod  prteruptam   fossam  sonipes  infirmatus  est." 

transiliens  interanea  sessoris  rupeiit,  quod 
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The  Conqueror  had  now  received  his  death-wound.    It  was  an 
unworthy  fate  indeed  for  one  who  had  so  often  braved  death  in  so 
many  nobler  and  more  awful  shapes  to  fall  at  last  by  such  an  ignoble 
chance  as  the  'stumble  of  his  horse  among  the  burning  embers  of 
Mantes.     And  yet  poetical  justice  itself  might  well  be  satisfied  when 
the  mighty  warrior  and  ruler,  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  never 
before  stooped  to  mere  useless  and  brutal  havoc,  had  to  pay  his  life 
as  the  penalty  for  thus  lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  meaner  men.' 
Faint  and  suffering  from  the  shock  and  from  the  internal  wound, 
William  turned  away  from  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  and,  instead  of 
carrying  his  wasting  arms  any  further  within  the  dominions  of  his 
over-lord,  he  was  himself  borne,  a  sick  or  rather  a  dying  man,  to 
Rouen.     There  he  first  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace,  but  pre- 
sently, finding  the  noise  and  busde  of  the  capital  too  much  for  his 
sinking  frame,  he  caused  himself  to  be  moved  out  of  the  city  to  the 
Priory  of  Saint  Gervase,  which  stands  on  the  hill  overlooking  Roaen 
from  the  west.     There  a  crypt,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  work  to  be 
seen  north  of  the  Alps,  a  crypt  already  ancient  in  William's  days, 
covers  the  remains  of  some  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  northern  Gaul. 
There  was  the  tomb  of  the  British  Mellon,  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Normandy,  and  there  the  Norman  lord  of  all 
Britain,  who  had  so  lately  received  the  submission  of  Mellon's  native 
land,  came  to  spend  the  short  span  of  life  which  was  still  left  to  him 
on  earth.'    There  William  lay  for  several  weeks  of  sickness  and  pain ; 
but  he  never  to  the  hour  of  his  death  lost  either  the  possession  of  his 
senses  or  his  full  command  of  speech.'    We  are  told  that,  when  the 
news  of  the  blow  which  had  fdlen  on  him  was  spread  through  the 
land,  the  enemies  of  peace  rejoiced,  deeming  that  they  might  now 
seize  on  the  goods  of  other  men  at   pleasure,  but  that  those  to 
whom  peace  was  dear  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  death  of  the 
man  who  had  so  long  kept  the  land  in  order.*     Well  indeed  they 
might  fear,  when  there  was  a  chance  that  the  rod  which  had  been  so 

*  Chroa.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Reowlic  >ing  or  Melan,  see  Orderic,  557,  558,  bat  he 
he  dyde,  and  reowHcor  him  gelamp.  Hu  seems  to  make  him  a  Roman.  The  com- 
reowh'cor  ?  Him  geyfelade,  and  )>aBt  him  mon  tradition  makes  him  a  Briton,  and  be 
stranglice  eglade.  Hwset  mseg  ic  teollan  ?  has  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Mon- 
Se  scearpa  deat$  }}e  ne  forlet  ne  rice  menn  mouthshire. 

ne  heane,  seo  hine  genam."     Men  seem  '  lb.      "In  aegritudine   vak  usqoe    ad 

almost  to  have  doubted  whether  the  Con*  horam  mortis  integrum  sensum  et  viracem 

queror  was  subject  to  sickness  and  death  loquelam  habuit."     But  he  could  not  have 

like  other  men.  lingered  six  weeks,  as  Orderic  sajs. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  656  A.  "  Quia  strepitus  ^  lb.  "  Quidam  qui  paci  adversabontnr 
Rothomagi,  quae  populosa  ciWtas  est,  in-  gaudebant,  et  liberam  permissionem  fii- 
tolerabilis  erat  sBgrotanti,  extra  urbem  ipse  randi  seu  res  alienas  rapiendi  exspectabant. 
Rex  pnecepit  se  efferri  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Porro  alii  qui  securitatem  pads  ex^>ec- 
Gervasii  in  coUe  sitam  occidental!.*'  I  tabant  pacifici  patroni  mortem  moltiun 
know   of  no   reason   to  doubt  the    vast  formidabant/' 

antiquity  of  the  crypt.     On  Saint  Mellon 
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long  and  so  mightily  wielded  by  William  the  Great  should  pass  into 
the  feeble  hands  of  the  wayward  Robert.  But,  while  men's  hearts 
were  thus  bowed  down,  one  man,  the  noblest  spirit  in  all  William's 
Duchy,  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  Perhaps  while  Wil- 
liam was  harrying  the  Vexin,  perhaps  while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed 
at  Rouen,  the  soul  of  Gulbert  of  Hugleville,  the  man  who  had  re- 
fused to  stain  his  hands  with  the  spoils  of  England,  passed  away  in 
peace  *  (August  14,  1087  ?).  Nor  did  Gulbert  die  alone ;  in  Normandy 
as  well  as  in  England  this  year  was  noted  as  a  year  of  death  among 
men  of  note,  as  if  the  King  of  Men  who  was  passing  away  could  not 
go  out  of  the  world  without  a  fitting  following.*  And  far  away  at 
Bruges,  while  William  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  deed  of  wrong 
at  Mantes,  Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Grodwine  ended  her  days  in 
peace*  (August  24,  1087). 

Meanwhile  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  other  holy  men  were  gathered 
round  the  bed  of  William  to  prepare  their  mighty  master  for  his  great 
change.*  But  one  was  wanting  whose  words  of  rebuke  or  comfort 
William  specially  longed  for  in  that  hour,  one  towards  whom,  stern 
as  he  had  been  towards  others,  he  had  ever  been  meek  and  lowly.* 
Of  all  the  Prelates  of  Normandy,  the  one  to  whom  William's  thoughts 
first  turned  as  the  chosen  physician  of  his  soul  was  the  holy  man 
who  sat  in  the  place  of  Herlwin.  At  the  bidding  of  his  sovereign 
Anselm  came  from  Bee  to  Rouen,  but  he  was  himself  smitten  by 
sickness,  and  the  confessor  and  his  expectant  penitent  never  met 
again.*     But  among  the  assembled  Prelates  were  men  able  to  deal 

^  Ord.  Vit.  664  A.    *'  Dum  Rex  adhuc  ac  formidabilis,  Anselmo  tamen  ita  erat 

zgrotaret,    cognatus    ejusdem    Guilbertus  ioclinus  et  af&bili»,  ut  ipso  praeseDte  om- 

AlfagiensU,  filius  Rtcardi  de  Hugleville,  vir  nino  qttam  esse  solebat,  stupentibus  aliis, 

bonus  et  simplex,  xix.  Kal.  Sept.  defunctot  fieret  sdius." 

est.*'     This  would  be  Aug    14,  the  day        *  This  is  I  suppose  at  least  the  general 

before  William's  hurt  at  Mantes,  according  meaning  of  the  not  very  intelligible  ac- 

to  the  reckoning  of  our  own  writers.     See  count  of  ^dmer  (Hist.  Nov.  p.  15,  Sel- 

above,  p.  476.  den) ;  "Hie  ergo  WiUielmus  quum  .... 

'  Orderic  gives  a  list  in  664  A.     He  se  mentis  ac  intercesstonibus  Anselmi  om- 

makes  two  curious  comments ;  '*  Mcriente  nimodis  commendare  disposuisset,  eum  ad 

Duce  suo  Normanni  multas  lacrimas  fude-  se  de  Becco  venire  et  non  longe  a  se  fecit 

rant,  si  non  pro  illo,  saltern  pro  amicis  et  hospitari.  Verum  qanm  ei  de  salute  animse 

cognatis  suis  qui  tunc  mortui  sunt.''     And  suz  loqui  difFerret,  eo  quod  infirmitatem 

again ;  **  Beati  qui  bene  mortui  sunt,  qui  suam   paullum   levigari   sentiret,   contigit 

erunmas  desolate  regionis    ac   defensore  ipsius  Principis  corpus  tant&  invalitudine 

carentis  non  viderunt."  deprimi  ut  curise  inquietudines  nullo  sus- 

'  See  above,  p.  106,  and  Appendix  L.  tinere  pacto  valeret.     Transito  igitur  Se- 

*  Old.  Yit.  656  A.     "  Circa  ilium  Prae-  quan&,  decubuit  lecto  in  Ermentrudis  vill&, 

sules  et  Abbates  et  religiosi  viri  commo-  quae  est  contra  Rotomagum  in  alterA  flu- 

rabantur,  et  morituro  Principi  salubre  con-  minis  parte.      Quidquid   tum    delidarum 

silium  perennis  vitse  largiebantur.'*  Regi  infirmo   deferebatur,  ab   eo  illarum 

^  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  i.  6.  47.     **  Rex  medietas  Anselmo   infirmanti   mittebatur, 

ipse  Wilhelmus  .  .  .  quamvis  ob  magni-  veiumtamen  nee  eum  amplius  in  hac  vit& 

tudinem  sui  cunctis  fere  videretur  rigidus  videre>  nee  ei,  ut  proposuerat,  quidquam  de 
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with  the  diseases  of  William's  body  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  soiiL 
For  among  them  was  Gilbert  of  Lisieux,  skilled  in  the  healing  art, 
and  his  skill  and  that  of  his  fellow-leeches  told  him  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  for  William  on  earth.    The  death-bed  of  William  was 
a  death-bed  of  all  formal  devotion,  a  death- bed  of  penitence  which  we 
may  trust  was  more  than  formal^  The  English  Chronicler  himself,  after 
weighing  the  good  and  evil  in  him,  sends  him  out  of  the  world  with  a 
charitable  prayer  for  his  soul's  rest;*  and  his  repentance,  late  and  fearful 
as  it  was,  at  once  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Conqueror  on  his 
bed  of  death  and  his  successor  cut  off  without  a  thought  of  penitence  in 
the  midst  of  his  crimes.  He  made  his  will.   The  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness which  he  had  gathered  together  amid  the  groans  and  tears 
of  England  he  now  strove  so  to  dispose  of  as  to  pave  his  way  to  an 
everlasting  habitation.     All  his  treasures  were  distributed  among  the 
poor  and  the  churches  of  his  dominions.'     A  special  sum  was  set 
apart  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches  which  had  been  burned  at 
Mantes,^  and  gifts  in  money  and  books  and  ornaments  of  every  kind 
were  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  churches  of  England  according 
to  their  rank."     He  then  spoke  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  wished  to  make  for  his  dominions  after  his  death.  The 
Normans,  he  said,  were  a  brave  and  unconquered  race;  but   they 
needed  the  curb  of  a  strong  and  a  righteous  master  to  keep  them  in 
the  path  of  order.'    Yet  the  rule  over  them  must  by  all  law  pass  to 
Robert.     Robert  was  his  eldest  born;    he  had  promised  hun   the 
Norman  succession  before  he  won  the  Crown  of  England,  and  he 
had  received  the  homage  of  the  Barons  of  the  Duchy.     Normandy 
and  Maine  must  therefore  pass  to  Robert,  and  for  them  he  must  be 
the  man  of  the  French  King.     Yet  he  well  knew  how  sad  would  be 

anim&  su&  loqui  promeniit.     Tanta  enim  niman  aefter  heon  godnesce  and  forflCoa 

infinnitas  occnpavit  utrumque  ut  nee  An-  mid  ealle  yfdnesse,  and  gan  on  ^ooe  w6g 

selmus  ad  Regem  WiUielmum  nee  WilHel-  )ie  us  lett  to  heofonan  rice." 

mus  posset  pervenire  ad  Abbatem  Ansel-  '  Ord.  Vit.  656  B.    **  Sapiens  hcros  in 

roum."  liiturum   sibi  multisque  eommoda   fiioere 

^  Will.    Malm.    iii.    383.      "  Consnlti  non  distulit,  omnesque  thesaiiros  soos  ec- 

medid  inspectione  urinse  eertam  mortem  clesiis  et  pauperibos  Deique  mtnistris  dis- 

praedixere.      Quo   audito   querimonift   do-  tribui   prsKepit.     Qoantum  Tero    singalit 

mum    repievit,  quod    eum    prasoceuparet  dan   voluit  eallide  taxavit,  et  a>ram  se 

mors  emendationem  Titse  jamdodum  medi-  describi  a  notariis  imperavit.**   This  toodi 

tantem.    Resumpto  animo,  quae  Christiani  is  eminently  eharaeteristic. 

sunt  exsecutus  est  in  eonfessione  et  viatieo.*'  *  Ord.  Vit.  ib.;  Will.  Malm.  iii.  38a. 

Orderie   is  fuller  on   his  devotions,  and  ^  Florence   (1087)  gives    the    details, 

gives  us  the  names  of  the  "  arehiatri/'  The  different  churches  got  sams  ranging 

Bishop  Gilbert  and  Ghlnthard  Abbot   of  from  sixty  pence  to  ten  marks  of  gold, 

Jumi^ges.  besides  vessels  and  ornaments. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  TO87.    "Se  admihtiga  •  Ord,  Vit.  656  D.     "Nornuoni,  si 

Ood  cyl^ae  his  saule  mildheortnisse,  and  do  hono  rigidoqtu  dominatu  reguntar,  stre- 

him  his  synna  forgifenesse."   Then  comes,  nuissimi  sunt,"  &c.    The  passage  b  ver- 

**  Das  )»ing  we  habbat^  be  him  gewritene,  sified  by  Waoe,  14239. 
flcgtSer  ge  g6de  ge  yfele,  )>set  >a  godan  men 
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the  fate  of  the  land  which  had  to  be  ruled  by  one  so  proud  and 
foolish,  and  for  whom  a  career  of  shame  and  sorrow  was  surely 
doomed*  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  England?  Now  at  last  the 
heart  of  William  smote  him.  To  England  he  dared  not  appoint  a 
successor ;  he  could  only  leave  the  disposal  of  the  Island  realm  to 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.  The  evil  deeds  of  his  past  life 
crowded  upon  his  soul.  Now  at  last  his  heart  confessed  that  he  had 
won  England  by  no  right,  by  no  claim  of  birth ;  that  he  had  won  the 
English  Crown  by  wrong,  and  that  what  he  had  won  by  wrong  he 
had  no  right  to  give  to  another.*  He  had  won  his  realm  by  warfare 
and  bloodshed  \  he  had  treated  the  sons  of  the  English  soil  with 
needless  harshness ;  he  had  cruelly  wronged  nobles  and  commons ; 
he  had  spoiled  many  men  wrongfully  of  their  inheritance;  he  had 
slain  countless  multitudes  by  hunger  or  by  the  sword.  The  harrying 
of  Northumberland  now  rose  up  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  blackness. 
The  dying  man  now  told  how  cruelly  he  had  burned  and  plundered 
the  land,  how  many  thousands  of  every  age  and  sex  among  the 
noble  nation  which  he  had  conquered  had  been  done  to  death  at  his 
bidding.*  The  sceptre  of  the  realm  which  he  had  won  by  so  many 
crimes  he  dared  not  hand  over  to  any  but  to  God  alone.  Yet  he 
would  not  hide  his  wish  that  his  son  William,  who  had  been  ever 
dutiful  to  him,  might  reign  in  England  after  him.  He  would  send 
him  beyond  the  sea,  and  he  would  pray  Lanfranc  to  place  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  if  the  Primate  in  his  wisdom  deemed  that  such  an  act 
could  be  righdy  done.* 

*  What  Orderic  (659  B)  gives  more  fully  rims  gentis  senum  juvenumque,  proh  do- 
is  sammed  up  in  the  expressive  words  of     lor,  fiinestus  trucidavt.** 

WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  282),  "Nor-  «  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.      "  Guillelmum  filiam 

maDniam  invitus  et  coactas  Roberto  dele-  meum,  qui  inihi  a  primis  annis  semper  ad- 

gavit."  hsBsit   et  mihi   pro   posse  suo  per  omnia 

*  The  whole  passage  in  Orderic  should  libenter  obedivit,  opto  in  Spiritu  Dei  diu 
be  read.  The  particular  expressions —  valere,  et  in  regni  soHo,  si  Dei  voluntas 
which  Wace  versifies  and  abridges — are  est,  feliciter  fulgere."  Wace  (14275)  adds, 
doubtless  his  own,  but  we  need  not  doubt  "  Maiz  ultre  mer  I'enverrai, 

that  he  expresses  a  genuine  tradition  as  to  A  I'Archeveske  pr^irai 

William's  dying  state  of  mind.   The  words  Ke  la  corone  11  otreit ; 

**  Non  enim  tantum  decus  hsereditario  jure  Si  il  le  pot  fere  par  raison, 

possedi "  are  specially  emphatic.     But  the  Jo  preie  k'il  en  face  le  don." 

words  of  Wace  (14367)  are  stronger  still;  I  do  not  see  that  such  an  expression  as 

"  Engleterre  cunquis  \,  tort,  that  of  Florence  (1087),   "  filio  suo  Wil- 

A  tort  i  out  maint  hoem  mort,  lelmo  regnum  tradidit  AngliflB,"  and  that  of 

Les  eirs  en  ai  k  tort  ocis,  William  of  Jumi^ges    (vii.   44),   "  regno 

E  &  tort  ai  li  regne  pris ;  Angliae  concesso  Willelmo  filio  suo,"  need 

E  90  kc  j'ai  a  tort  toleit,  lead  us,  with  Lord  Lyttclton  (Henry  the 

Oil  jo  n'en  aveie  nul  dreit  Second,  i.  396),  to  set  aside  the  statement 

Ne  dei  mie  h  mon  filz  doner,  of  Orderic.     Lyttelton  was  influenced  by 

Ne  k  tort  nel*  deit  Writer."  the  false  Ingulf.     See  the  note  in  Taylor's 

'  He  winds  up  his  confession  with  the  Wace,  274. 
words  (659  C),  "  Sic  multa  millia  pulcer- 
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Of  the  two  sons  of  whom  he  spoke,  Robert  was  far  away,  a  banished 
rebel ;  William  was  by  his  bedside.  By  his  bedside  also  stood  his 
youngest  son,  the  English  iEtheling,  Henry  the  Clerk.  *•  And  what 
dost  thou  give  to  me,  my  father?"  said  the  youth.  "Five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  from  my  hoard,"  was  the  Conqueror's  answer.  "  But 
of  what  use  is  a  hoard  to  me,"  said  Henry,  "  if  I  have  no  place  to 
dwell  in  ? "  "  Be  patient,  my  son,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  let  thine 
elders  go  before  thee."  It  is  perhaps  by  the  light  of  later  events  that 
our  chronicler  goes  on  to  make  William  tell  his  youngest  son  that  the 
day  would  come  when  he  would  succeed  both  his  brothers  in  their 
dominions,  and  would  be  richer  and  mightier  than  either  of  them.' 
The  King  then  dictated  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  setting  forth  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  Kingdom.  He  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  his  son 
William,  and  bade  him,  with  his  blessing  and  his  last  kiss,  to  cross  at 
once  into  England.  William  Rufus  at  once  set  forth  for  Witsand, 
and  there  heard  of  his  father's  death.  Meanwhile  Henry  too  left  his 
father's  bedside  to  take  for  himself  the  money  that  was  left  to  him,  to 
see  that  nothing  was  lacking  in  its  weight,  to  call  together  his  comrades 
in  whom  he  could  trust,  and  to  take  measures  for  stowing  the  treasure 
in  a  place  of  safety.* 

And  now  those  who  stood  aroimd  the  dying  King  began  to  implore 
his  mercy  for  the  captives  whom  he  held  in  prison.  Among  them 
was  a  long  list  of  the  noblest  both  of  England  and  Normandy.  There 
was  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  Crodwine  and  Wulf  the  son  of  Harold,  whose 
lives  had  been  lives  of  captivity  from  their  childhood.  There  were 
Morkere  the  son  of  ^Ifgar  and  Siward  Bam,  the  captives  of  Ely, 
Roger  the  rebel  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  lastly,  his  own  brother  Odo, 
once  Earl  of  Kent  and  stiU  Bishop  of  Bayeux.'    He  granted  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  659  D.  "  Ta  autem  tempore  Matilda   made  Henry  her  heir ;  **  Totios 

tuo  totum  honorem  qaem  ego  nactus  sum  terrs  suae  in  Anslii  heredem  ooostitiiit.'' 

habebis,  et  fratribus  tuis  divitiis  et  potestate  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  get  her 

prsBstabis."    This,  I  confess,  has  a  legendary  lands. 

sound,  and  Wace  (14283)  substitutes  some-  '  Ord.  Vit.  659  D.    '*  Henricos  festinarit 

thing   quite   different,   namely   a    recom-  . . .  mnnitum  gazophyladum  sibi  procnrare.** 

mendation  of  Henry  to  his  brothers ;  '  Florence  (1087)  gives  the  list,  Odn, 

**  Et  i  Guillalme  ci  comant  Morkere,  Roger,  Siward  Bam,  and  Wulf- 

£t  k  Robert  Taltre  filz  mant,  noth,  with  the  addition,  "  omnes  quos  vel 

Ke  chescun  en  sa  poest^,  in  Angli&  vel  in  Normanni&  custodis  man- 

Issi  .come  ii  n'a  en  chiert^,  cipArat."     He  afterwards  mentions  Wulf, 

Face  Henris  riche  h  manant  and  the  hostage  Duncan  (see  above,  p.  353) 

Plus  ke  home  de  li  tenant."  the  son  of  Malcolm.     Orderic  strangely 

Benott   (395^1)   versiHes    Orderic.      The  fancied  that  Ralph  of  Wader  was  in  prison 

bequest  of  money  to  Henry   stands   out  as  well  as  Roger.     The  only  way  to  re- 

plaiiily  in  the  Chronicle  ;  "  Se  f^ridda  het  concile  his  story  here  (660  A)  with  his 

Heanric,  ))am  se  fseder  becwseS  gersuman  account  of  the  life-long  imprisonment  q& 

unateallendlice.*'     William  of  Malmesbury  Roger  (see  above,  p.  40a)  is  to  suppose 

(iii.    a8a)    says,    "  possessiones  maternas  that    he  was   formally  released  aikl  im- 

Henrico  delcgavit."  This  agrees  with  what  prisoned  again,  as  was  certainly  the  case 

Orderic   said  long  before   (510  D),    that  with  Wulfnoth  and  Morkere. 
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prayer.  Let  the  captives  only  swear  that  they  would  not  disturb  the 
peace  either  of  England  or  Normandy/  and  all  should  come  forth, 
save  one  alone.  Odo  he  would  not  release.  The  man  whom  he  had 
imprisoned  for  the  common  weal  of  his  Kingdom,  the  oppressor'  of 
the  people,  the  plunderer  of  the  Church,  the  man  of  pride  and  lust  and 
cruelty,  should  not  be  set  free  by  him.  He  spoke  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  knowing  that,  if  Odo  were  once  more  let  loose  to  trouble  the 
world,  the  ruin  of  thousands  would  follow.*  Yet  once  more  the  men 
who  stood  around  William's  bed,  first  among  them  Odo's  own  brother, 
Robert  of  Mortain,  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  brother.  They 
daringly  pledged  themselves  for  Odo's  reformation,  and  William  gave 
orders  that  Odo  should  be  set  free,  again  protesting  that  the  death 
and  ruin  of  many  would  follow.' 

The  last  earthly  acts  of  the  Conqueror  were  now  done.  He  had 
striven  to  make  his  peace  with  God  and  man,  and  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  he  could  for  the  children  and  the  subjects  whom  he  left  behind 
him.  And  now  (September)  his  last  hour  was  come.  On  a  Thursday 
morning  in  September,  when  the  sun  had  already  risen  upon  the  earth, 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the  metropolitan  minster  struck  on  the  ears 
of  the  djdng  King.*  He  asked  why  it  sounded.  He  was  told  that  it 
rang  for  prime  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady.  William  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  spake  his  last  words ;  "  To 
my  Lady  Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  I  commend  myself,  that  by 
her  holy  prayers  she  may  reconcile  me  to  her  dear  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  He  prayed,  and  his  soul  passed  away.  William,  King  of 
the  English  and  Duke  of  the  Normans,  the  man  whose  fame  has  filled 
the  world  in  his  own  and  in  every  following  age,  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh.  No  Klingdom  was  lefl  him  now  but  his  seven  feet  of 
ground,^  and  even  to  that  his  claim  was  not  to  be  undisputed.* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  660  A.  "  Nexi  tali  tenore  radiorum  spicula,  excitus  Rex  sooum  ma- 
de carcere  procedant,  ut  aotea  jurejurando  joris  signi  audirit  in  ii]etropolitan&  basi- 
secnritatem  reipublicae  ministris  faciant,  licil.'*  So  the  Chronicle ;  *'  He  swealt  on 
quod  pacem  in  Anglift  et  Normanntil  oro-  Nonnaodige  on  |»one  nextan  dsg  aefter 
nibos  modis  teneant,  et  pacis  adversariis  Nativitas  S5e  Marie."  William  of  Jumi^es 
pro  posse  suo  viriliter  resistant."  So  the  (vii.  44)  places  it  a  day  earlier. 
Chronicle  more  briefly;  *'And  ser  he  '  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "Eala  hu  leas 
fofSferde,  he  bead  jwt  roan  iceolde  nnlesan  and  ho  unwrest  is  ^jrsses  middaneardes  wela. 
eaile  )n  menn  )>e  oo  heftnunge  wseron  under  Se  )>e  waes  crur  rice  cyng  and  maniges 
his  anwealde."  landes  hlaford,  ht  nafde  )>a  ealUs  landes 

*  Ord.  Vit.  660  C.  '*  Absque  dubio,  si  Imton  seofon  fot  mal  [see  vol.  iii.  p.  244], 
evaserit,  totam  regiooem  turbabit,  et  niultis  and  se  )>e  wzs  hwilon  gescrid  mid  golde 
millibus  peroiciem  subministrabit."  and  mid  gemmum  he  Ixg  )>a  oferwrogen 

'  lb.  D.  "  Scitote  quod  muhis  per  eum  mid  moldan.*^  Orderic  (661  B)  has  a 
mors  seu  grave  impedimentum  incutietur."    lamentation  to  the  same  general  affect,  but 

*  1  translate  Orderic.    He  fixes  the  time     far  less  terse. 

(660  D)  ;  "  Quuito  idus  Septcm.  ferii  ▼.         •  Will.   Malm.   iii.    283.      '•  Varietatij 
jam  Phttbo  per    orbem    spargente  clara    humanse  tunc  fuit  videre  miseriam,  quod 

I  i  a 
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The  death  of  a  King  in  those  days  came  near  to  a  break-up  of  all 
civil  society.  Till  a  new  King  was  chosen  and  crowned,  there  was  no 
longer  a  power  in  the  land  to  protect  or  to  chastise.  All  bonds  were 
loosed ;  all  public  authority  was  in  abeyance ;  each  man  had  to  look 
to  his  own  as  he  best  might.  No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of 
William's  body  than  the  great  company  which  had  patiently  watched 
around  him  during  the  night  was  scattered  hither  and  thither.  The 
great  men  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  with  all  speed  to  their  own 
homes,  to  guard  their  houses  and  goods  against  the  outburst  of  law- 
lessness which  was  sure  to  break  forth  now  that  the  land  had  no  longer 
a  ruler.  Their  servants  and  followers,  seeing  their  lords  gone,  and 
deeming  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  punishment,  began  to  make 
spoil  of  the  royal  chamber.  Weapons,  cloflies,  vessels,  the  royal  bed 
and  its  furniture,  were  carried  off,  and  for  a  whole  day  the  body  of  the 
Conqueror  lay  well  nigh  bare  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  he 
died.^  The  men  of  Rouen  were  struck  with  fear  and  amazement,  as 
though  a  hostile  army  were  coming  against  their  city.*  Men  took 
counsel  of  their  wives  and  their  friends  what  they  should  do  or  whither 
they  should  flee.  They  hid  their  goods  or  carried  them  into  places  of 
safety.  The  news  of  William's  death  was  borne,  we  are  gravely  told, 
the  self-same  day  to  banished  men  in  Rome  and  Calabria.  For,  so  men 
then  deemed,  the  evil  spirit  rejoiced,  now  that  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  kept  the  land  in  peace  gave  his  servants  full  scope  to  work 
their  wicked  wills.' 

Legends  like  these,  which  set  William  before  us  as  the  one  guar- 
dian of  law  and  order  in  his  dominions,  are  in  truth  the  noblest 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Men  who  had  perhaps  cursed  his  rule  while 
living,  now  knew  what  they  had  lost  in  him.  Their  fears  did  the 
departed  King  all  honour;  but  they  were  too  tnuch  occupied  by 
those  fears  to  think  of  showing  him  other  honours  at  the  moment 
A  few  clerks  and  monks,  amid  the  general  confusion,  formed  a 
procession,  and  went  with  crosses  and  censers  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Gervase*  to  offer  prayers  for  his  soul.  Meanwhile  Archbishop 
William  bade  that  the  body  of  the  King  should  be  borne  to  Caen, 
there  to  be  buried  in  the  minster  of  Saint  Stephen  which  he  him- 

homo  ille  totius  olim  Europse  honor,  ante-  sent  turbati  «mit.'* 

cessorumque    saonim    omnium  potentior,  '  **  Malignus  quippe  fpiritns  <^>pi<lo  tii- 

sedem  sfernsB  requiescionis  sine  cahmini&  pudiavit,  dam  clientes  sues,  qui  lapere  et 

impetrare  non  potuit."  clepert  ▼eh«meater  inhiabant,  per  occasnm 

'  Ord.Vit.  66i  A.    "  Arma,  vasa,  yestes,  judids  absolotos  ridit."     In  G^bria  they 

et  Hnteamina,  omnemque  regiam  tupellec-  had    got    nearer    to    the  native  soil  of 

tilem,  rapuenmt,  et  relicto  Regis  cadavere  kKi^rag. 

pene  nudo  in  area  domiis  aafiigerunt."   He  *  '*  Georgium "  in  Orderic,  66i  C.    I 

adds  some  moral  reflexions.  correct "  Oerveainm/'  frotn  Camdeo,  Bibfio- 

'  lb.  B.    •'  Velut  ebrii  desipuerunt,  ac  si  theca,  34. 
mnltitudinem  hostium  immiuere  orbi  yidii- 
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self  had  built  But  how  was  the  command  to  be  obeyed  ?  The 
King's  sons  and  kinsfolk  had  gone,  each  man  to  look  after  his 
own.  His  servants  and  officers  had  fled  away  with  their  spoils. 
Not  a  man  of  his  household  was  ready  to  do  the  last  duty  to  his 
master.  Ajt  last  the  honest  heart  of  a  plain  Norman  gentleman 
was  moved  by  natural  piety.  A  rustic  knight,  Herlwin  by  name, 
a  name  which  is  not  found  in  the  roll-call  of  the  despoilers  of 
England,  stood  forth  to  do  the  work  which  princes  and  nol^Ies 
failed  to  do.  For  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
Norman  name,  he  was  ready  to  4<>  ^^^  ^^^  corporal,  work  of  mercy 
to  his  departed  sovereign.^  His'  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  the  worlds  forsaken  by  his  children  and  servants, 
^'as  borne  to  his  last  home  by  the  voluntary  loyalty  of  a  vassal 
faithful  to  his  lord  in  life  and'  death. 

The  funeral  pomp,  such  as  could  be  provided  at  such  a  moment, 
i>ow  set  forth.  It  wa^  at  the  cost  of  Herlwin  that  men  were  hired 
to  wash  and  tend,  to  anoint  and  to  embalm,  the  royal  corpse,'  It 
was  at  his  cost  that  a  carriage  was  found  to  bear  the  corpse  to 
the  haven  of  Rouen,  whence,  partly  by  water,  pajrtly  by  land,  his 
pious  care  watched  over  the  dead  Conqueror,  till  he  reached  the 
haven  of  Caen,  where  his  faithful  bedesmen  were  ready  to  receive, 
him.  Abbot  Gilbert  stood  at  the  head  of  his  convent,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  a  smaller  body  of  laymen.'  They  met 
the  bier  of  the  great  King  with  all  reverence,  and  began  the  funeral 
procession  towards  the  Abbey  of  Saint  St^ephen.  But  the  funeral 
rites  of  William  were  to  be  gone  through  with  as  little  of  order  and 

^  Ord.  Vit.  661  C.     **  Herlninus  pagen-  WilHam  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  44)  nmply  sajs, 

ss  eques,  natnrali  bonitate  oompuactus  est»  "  Tzanslatum  est  corpus  ejut,  «icuti  ordina- 

et  curajn  eatseqaiaram  pro  amore  Dei  et  Teiat,CadoiBuin;*' William  of  Malmesbury 

hoDore  gentis  spc  virilitor  amplexatus  est.'*  (iii.  283),  **  Coipus,  regio  solenu  curatum, 

Herlwin  is  mentioned  by  name  by  no  one  p^  Sequanam  Cadomum  delatum ; "  and 

e!se,  except    Benoit  (39740),   who    here  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  like  Wace,  says, 

tnnslates Orderic.  ''Corpus  cum  debitft.   principupi    ponaipl 

'lb.    *' Pdlinctores  itaque  et  vespiliones  Cadomum   est  delatum."     It  is  certainljr 

ac  vehiculum  mercede  de  propriis  sumpti-  strang(;  if  neitlKr  the  Archbishop  nor  the 

bus  conduxit,   cadaver  Regis  ^d  portum  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen*s  could  find  the  means 

SequaiuB  devexit,  ipositumque  nari  usque  of  doing  all  that  Herlwin  is  said  to  have 

Cadomum  per  aquam  et  aridam  perduxit."  done,  yet  I  cannot  bring  mysetf  to  give  up 

Benoit  (39746)    translates    Orderic,    biat  the  «tory  of  the  worthy  knight.     It  is  hard 

Wace's  account  (14374)  is  different,  which  to  think  that  any  oqe  can  have  invented  it, 

is  the  more  to  be  noticed,  because  he  so  and  something  to  the  same  effect  had  plainly 

often  follows  Orderic ;  reached  Eadmer,  when  he  says  (Hist.  Nov. 

"  Dune  fii  la  novele  e^andue  13,  Selden),  '*  Ab  omni  homine,  sicut  a(:ce- 

£  la  gent  fu  grant  acorae,  pimu^  derelictum  cadaver  ejus  sine  omni 

E  ii  Eveske  b  U  Baron  pompa  per  Sequanam  naucell&  delatum." 

Vinrent  o  grant  procession  ;  •  Ord.  Vit.  661  D.    "  Multitudo  deri- 

Li  cors  unt  mul  bel  course,  corum  et  laicorum  adhaesit.'*    William  of 

Overt  est,  oint,  et  embasm4.  Malmesbury  speaks  of  '*  maena  frequentia 

A  Caem  unt  Ii  cors  port^*  ordinatorum,  laicorum  pauca. 

Si  com  il  ivelt  coauod^."  .  .  • 
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quiet  as  his  crowning  rites.  At  Westminster  his  crowning  rites  had 
been  disturbed  by  a  fire  wantonly  kindled.  At  Caen  a  like  misfor- 
tune, but  seemingly  accidental  in  its  origin,  disturbed  the  rites  of 
his  burial.  As  the  procession  was  on  its  way,  flames  were  seen  to 
burst  from  a  house,  and  the  fire  soon  spread  itself  through  a  large 
part  of  the  town.  The  crowd  that  followed  the  bier,  clergy  and 
laity  alike,  were  soon  scattered  abroad  to  put  out  the  flames  and 
to  save  their  houses  and  goods.  The  monks  alone  kept  on  their 
way,  singing  the  ofiice  for  the  dead  as  they  went.^  Thus,  through 
a  scene  which  might  have  recalled  the  awful  days  of  Mortemer  and 
of  York,  with  the  smoke  of  the  burning  town  going  up  to  heaven, 
the  body  of  William  was  brought  to  the  minster  which  he  had 
reared  without  its  walls. 

Thus  were  the  candles  of  William's  churching  at  Mantes  in  some 
sort  avenged  by  the  candles  of  his  burial  at  Caen.  But  the  wonders 
and  horrors  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over.  The  rites  began.  A 
crowd  of  Norman  Prelates  had  already  made  their  way  to  Caen  to 
do  the  last  ofi&ce  to  their  sovereign.  They  had  doubtless  hastened, 
while  the  humble  procession  of  Herlwin  had  been  slowly  making 
its  way  by  land  and  water.  The  holy  Primate  was  there,  and  the 
warrior  Bishops,  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  already 
set  free  from  his  prison.'  There  were  the  two  Gilberts,  the  learned 
physician  of  Lisieux  and  the  eloquent  preacher  of  Evreux.'  There 
were  a  crowd  of  Abbots,  some  of  whose  names  are  well  known  to 
us.  Nicolas  of  Saint  Ouen's,  the  son  of  the  last  Duke  Richard, 
was  there  to  do  his  duty  to  the  kinsman  who  had  in  some  sort 
supplanted  him.*  There  was  Mainer  of  Saint  Evroul,  who  had 
received  his  staff  as  William  was  setting  forth  from  England,' 
Gerbert,  the  learned  stranger  who  had  taught  Ingulf  at  Saint  Wand- 
rille,*  William  of  Ros,  whose  works  may  still  be  seen  in  the  min- 
ster of  F^camp,^  and,  best  and  most  righteous  of  all  that  great 
assembly,  already  recovered  from  his  sickness,  stood  the  Abbot  of 
Bee,  the  holy  Anselm.*  Of  William's  children  one  only  was  present, 
the  JEtheling  Henry,  who  by  this  time,  we  may  deem,  had  safely 
secured  his  treasure.   Robert  was  still  an  exile  in  France,  and  William 

'  Orderic's  account  of  the  fire  is  followed        *  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  313 ;  ii.  p.  1 18 ;  iiL  p.  354- 
both  by  Wacc  and  by  Benolt.      Orderic        •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 
himself  (661  D)  deems  the  occasion  worthy         *  Se^  above,  p.  407. 
of  a  piece  of  Greek,  and  tells  us  how  the        ^  See  above,  p.  57. 
monks  "  ioma  Regis  ad  coenobialem  basili-        '  At  the  head  of  the  fist  of  Abbots  como 

cam  psallentes  perduxerunt."    Cf.  above,  "  Anselmus    Beccensis."      Eadmer    (Hist. 

P-  448.  Nov.  13)  tells  us,  **  Et  quidem  WilKelmos 

^  Orderic  gives  the  list,  661  D.  ita  mortuus  est :   Don  tamen,  at  didtor, 

'  On  Gilbert  Maminot,  see  above,  pp.  inconfessus :  atque  Anselmus  evestigio  ett 

346,  448.      Gilbert  of  Evreux  we  shall  sit  ab  infirmitate  relevatns,  pristinseque  salnti 

under  directly.  post  modicum  redooatus." 
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was  looking  after  his  own  interests  in  England.*     By  Henry  then,  his 
youngest  and  greatest  son,  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  Norman 
Prelacy,  the  body  of  William  was  received  into  his  own  church,  to 
seek  the  last  home  which,  even  now,  he  was  not  to  win  without  a 
struggle- 
In  the  eastern  limb  of  Saint  Stephen's  minster,  not  yet  the  vaster 
and  lighter  choir  of  later  days,  but  the  single  stern  apse  of  Cerisy  or 
Saint  Gabriel,  a  tomb,  between  the  high  altar  and  the  choir,  had  been 
made  ready  to  receive  the  Conqueror's  body."  The  procession  entered 
the  church ;  the  bier  on  which  all  that  was  left  of  William  lay  was 
borne  along  the  nave,  between  the  stem  arches  and  massive  pillars 
which  he  himself  had  reared.    They  reached  the  choir,  then  doubtless 
filling  up  the  central  space  beneath  the  tower ;  the  stone  coffin  was 
placed  upon  the  ground,  but  the  body  still  lay  on  the  bier  before  the 
altar.'     The  mass  of  the  dead  was  sung,  and  then  the  Bishop  of 
Evreux  mounted  the  pulpit*  to  make  the  formal  harangue  over  the 
Conqueror  of  England.     He  told  the  tale  of  William's  greatness  and 
William's  conquests,  how  he  had  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Norman 
Duchy,  and  had  raised  his  native  land  to  a  height  of  power  and  glory 
beyond  all  the  deeds  of  his  fathers  who  had  gone  before  him.     And 
he  told  also  of  those  deeds  of  the  departed  Duke  which  entitled  him 
to  truer  honour  than  to  have  made. Maine  and  England  subject  to  the 
Norman.     He  told  how  William  had  maintained  peace  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  land,  how  his  rod  had  smitten  down  thieves  and  robbers, 
how  his  sword  had  defended  the  clerk,  the  monk,  and  the  unarmed 
people.*    He  then  called  on  all  who  heard  him  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
him  whose  body  lay  before  them,  he  bade  them  crave  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sins  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  themselves  forgive  anything  in 
which  William  might  have  sinned  against  them.* 

The  appeal  drew  forth  an  answer.     A  knight,  Ascelin  the  son  of 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  44.     "  Solus  filiorum  chonim   et   altare.*'     Will.   Gem.  vii.  44. 

saonim   Henricus  exsequlas   patris   perse-  '*  Aiite  majus  altare  regaliter  tumnlatum.** 

quotos  est,  dignus  qui  paternam  hzredi-  '  Ord.  Vit.  66a  A.     "  Quum  jam  sarco- 

tatem     aliquando    scHms    obtineret,.  quam  fagum  in  terrft  locatum  esset,  sed  corpus 

firatrcs  sui  particulatim  post  mortem  patris  adhuc  ia  feretro  jaceret."    The  "  sarco- 

sui   possederunt.**    Will.  Malm.  iii.  383.  fagum  "  I  take  to  be  the  stone  coffin. 

**  Henricus    filius   .    .    .   solus    ex  liberis  *  lb.     *'  Magnus  Gislebertus  Ebroicensis 

aderat  .  .  .  nam   tunc    Robertus    primO'>  Episcopus  in  pulpitum  ascendit."     Perhaps 

genitns  in  FranciA  contra  patriam  bellabat ;  the  rood-loft  is  meant. 

Willelmus,  antequam  plane  pater  exspiraret,  '  The  Bishop^s  sermon  was  a  "  prolixa 

Angliam  enavigaverat,  utilius  ducens  suis  loquutio/'  but  it  was  no  more  than  justice 

in  posterum   commodis  prospicere   quam  to  record  how  William  "  justitiam  et  pacem 

obseqniis  patemi   corporis  interesse.**     So  sub   omni   ditione  sui  tenuerit,  fures   et 

Benoit,  39779;  praedones  virg&  rectitudinis  utiliter  casti- 

*'  De  dol  pales  e  descolortz,  gaverit,  et  clericos  ac  monachos  et  inermem 

I  fu  e  vint  Henris  sis  fiz."  populum  rirtutis  ense  fortiter  munierit." 

Orderic  and  Wacc  do  not  mention  Henry.  •  Ord.  Vit.  662  B.     "  Ei  si  quid  in  vobis 

*  Ord.  Vit.  663  A.  "  In  presbyterio  inter  deliquit  benigniter  dimittere." 
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Arthur,  arose  from  the  crowd,  mounted  on  a  stone,  and  spoke  in  the 
hearing  of  all ;  "  This  ground  where  ye  stand  was  the  site  of  m^ 
father's  house,  which  the  man  for  whom  ye  pray,  while  he  was  yet 
but  Count  of  Normandy,  took  away  by  force  from  my  &ther,  and, 
in  spite  of  law  and  justice,  built  this  church  upon  it  by  his  mi^t.'  I 
therefore  claim  the  land;  I  challenge  it  as  mine  before  all  men, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  I  forbid  that  the  body  of  the  robber  be 
covered  with  my  mould,  or  that  he  be  buried  within  the  bounds  of 
mine  inheritance."'  He  then  came  down,  and  wonder  and  tumult 
filled  the  church  as  men  heard  the  daring  challenge.  The  office 
paused ;  the  Bishops  and  nobles  asked  of  the  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood who  stood  by  as  to  the  truth  of  what  Ascelin  had  told  them. 
They  bore  witness  that  what  he  had  said  was  true.'  Yet  we  should 
gladly  hear  what  might  have  been  said  on  William's  side,  as  mere 
naked  wrong,  mere  plunder,  mere  robbery  for  burnt-offering,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  William's  usual  character.  At  such  a  moment 
the  facts  of  the  case  would  not  be  very  accurately  looked  into. 
Men  who  had  come  together  to  make  prayers  and  offerings  for 
William's  soul  would  be  more  ready  to  admit  even  a  false  chai^ 
against  him  than  to  leave  any  possible  Sin  of  his  unatoned  for. 
The  JSthding  and  the  Bishops  called  Ascelin  to  them ;  they  spoke 
friendly  to  him,  and  made  a  bargain  with  him  on  the  spot  Be- 
neath the  roof  of  Saint  Stephen's  the  covenant  was  made  which 
first  made  its  soil  the  lawful  property  of  him  who  had  founded  the 
church  and  of  those  to  whom  he  had  granted  it.  With  the  assent 
of  Henry,  sixty  shillings  were  at  once  given  to  Ascelin  as  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  seven  feet  of  ground  which  were  to  be  William's 
own.  The  full  price  of  tfee  whole  estate  which  he  had  lost  was 
promised  to  him,  a  promise  which  was  soon  after  faithfully  fulfilled.^ 
Ascelin  then  withdrew  his  protest ;  William  might  now  be  buried  in 
the  ground  which  had  lawfully  become  his  own.  and  the  funeral  rites 
went  on. 

^  On  the  appeal  of  Ascelin  see  Appendix  '  Ord.  Vit.  66a  B.    '*Episcopi  et  Pkx>- 

LL.     The  most  vivid  account  is  given  by  ceres  alii  andierunt,  et  vicinot  ejus,  qui 

Wace,   from  whom   I  get  the   detail  ef  eumdem  vera  dixisse  contestabaotor,  iB^l> 

Ascelin  mounting  the  stone  (1441a)  ;  lexeflmt." 

"  Sor  une  pierre  en  haut  monta,  *  lb.   C.     "  Nam  pro  loculo   toKus  ae- 

De  vers  la  biere  se  toma."  pulturae    sexaginta    soKdos    eo    protidas 

>  Ord.    Vit.    66a    B.      "Hanc    igitur  adhibuerunt,    pro    rdiquft    vero     tdlore 

t^nam  calomnior  et  palam  reclamo,  et  ne  quam  calumniabatur  BquipoDens  mutuom 

corpus  raptoris  operiatur  cespite  meo  nee  eidem  promiserunt :  et  poit  non  multun 

xti  hereditate  me&  sepeliatur  ex  parte  Dei  temporis,  pro  salute  spedaKs  heri  quem  di> 

prohibio.'*  The  adjuration  in  Wace  (S4418)  ligebantf  pactum  complevemnt.''    WiUiam 

takes  a  singular  form  ;  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  385)  says,  **  Voknte 

"  Jo  d^v^  i  toz  h  desfent  Henrico  fDio  .  .  .  centum    Kbr«   argeoti 

De  par  Jhetu  omnipotent  litigatori   persolutse   audacem    cahunniam 

E  par  TApostoile  de  Rome,  compescuere.^     The  hwidred  pounds  m«st 

Ner  pois  v^er  par  plus  haut  home.**  be  the  price  of  the  whole  estate. 
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A  posthumous  atonement  was  thus  made  for  one  of  the  sins  which 
weighed  down  William's  soul ;  but  one  misfortune  more  was  still  in 
store  for  his  body.  The  royal  corpse  had  now  to  be  moved  from 
the  bier  to  the  stone  coffin  which  was  to  be  its  last  resting-place. 
But  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  workmen  the  coffin  had  been  made  too 
small  to  receive  the  unwieldy  carcase  of  William.  In  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  force  it  into  its  narrow  room,  the  body  burst ;  a  fearful 
stench  filled  the  church,  which  the  burning  of  incense  and  of  all  sweet 
savours  could  not  overcome.^  The  remainder  of  the  office  was 
hurried  over ;  the  officiating  clergy  went  back  with  sdl  speed  to  their 
own  quarters,  and  the  course  of  William  on  earth  was  brought  to  an 
end.  He  had  gone  to  his  grave  amid  scenes  as  stormy  and  as  won- 
derful as  aught  that  had  marked  his  course  from  the  day  when  he 
grasped  the  straw  upon  the  floor  at  Falaise  to  the  day  when  he 
received  his  death-wound  in  the  burning  streets  of  Mantes. 

The  Conqueror  had  thus  at  last  found  his  hardly  won  resting-place. 
When  the  first  feelings  of  fear  and  wonder  had  passed  away,  men 
began  to  think  of  doing  those  honours  to  his  memory  which  he  had 
failed  to  receive  at  the  moment  of  his  death  and  burial.  His  son 
William,  now  crowned  King  of  the  English,  undertook  the  duty  of 
raising  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  A  mass  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  was  handed  over  to  Otto  the 
goldsmith,  a  man  whose  skill  in  the  Teutonic  craft  had  been  re- 
warded by  William,  when  living,  with  fair  estates  on  English  soil.* 
The  coffin  itself,  wrought  of  a  single  stone,  and  supported  by  three 
small  columns  of  white  marble,'  was  surmounted  by  a  shrine  of 
splendid  workmanship,  blazing  with  all  the  precious  materials  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  cunning  hands  of  Otto.^  On  that  shrine 
the  epitaph  of  William  was  graven  in  letters  of  gold.  Many  poets 
had  striven  for  the  honour  of  thus  commemorating  their  master ;  but 
the  verses  which  were  chosen  to  be  placed  on  William's  tomb  were 

'    ^  Ord.  Vit.  66a  C.  **  Dum  corpus  in  sar-  (see  Hippeao,   181),  was  described  as  a 

oofagnm  mitteretur,  et  ▼iolenter,  quia  ras  **  locuUe  de  pierre  oh  estoyent  les  ossemens 

per  impmdentiam  csmentariomm    breve  du   roy  due,   sous   son   s^Ichre;  lequel 

stmctum  enrt,  complicaretur,  pinffuissimns  loculle  estoit  d'une  forte  pierre  de  Voideryl, 

▼enter  crepnit,  et  intolerabilis  raetor  cir-  convert  de  mesme  pierre,  et  soutenu  sur 

coxnadstantes  personas  et  reliqoum  volgvs  trois  petits  pilastres  de  pierre  blanche." 

impleWt.     Pomns  turit  aliorumqne  aroma-  *  Ord.  Vit.  663  D.     '*  Hie  [Willelmus 

turn  de  tnribnUs  coptoae  ascendebat,  sed  Rafiis]aurietargentigeminarumqttecopiam 

teterrimnm  putorem  ezdndere  non  prsBva-  Othoni  anrifabro  erogavit.  et  super  patris 

lebat.     Sacerdotes  ttaque  fastinabant  exse-  sui  mausoleom  fieri   mirificom  memortale 

qutai  perficere  et  actutum  saa  cum  pavore  praecepit.     Ille  vero,  regiis  jussis  parens, 

mapaUa    repetere.**      This     stocy    seema  instgne  opus    condidit,  quod  ex  auro  et 

peoiliar  to  Orderic.                    '  argento  et  eemmis  usque   hodie  compe- 

'  See  above,  p.  56.  tenter  splendescit.'*    So  Will.  Malm.   iii. 

*  The  tomb,  at  its  destruction  in  156a  383,  but  he  does  not  mention  Otto. 
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the  work  of  Archbishop  Thomas  of  York,*  The  Northumbrian 
Primate  had  put  on  some  of  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman ;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  sing  of  the  conquest  of  England  or  of  the 
harrying  of  his  own  province.  From  William's  epitaph  no  one  would 
learn  that  he  had  ever  reigned  in  England,  any  more  than  any  one 
would  learn  from  Domesday  that  he  had  won  the  Crown  of  England 
by  the  sword.  The  verses  of  Thomas  told  how  small  a  house 
was  now  enough  for  the  great  King  William,  and  how  the  great 
King  William  ruled  the  fierce  Normans,  how  he  boldly  conquered  the 
Bretons,  how  he  overcame  the  Cenomannian  swords  and  brought 
the  land  of  Maine  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  his  dominion.*  But 
on  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror  of  England  the  name  of  England  was 
not  graven.  The  tomb  thus  adorned,  the  tomb  rather  of  the  Norman 
Duke  than  of  the  English  King,  lived  on  untouched  through  the 
.changes  which  recast  (c.  1250)  the  eastern  limb  of  Saint  Stephen's 
into  the  form  which  it  now  bears.'  At  last  a  storm  burst  upon  Caen 
fiercer  even  than  the  storm  which  had  already  burst  upon  Waltham 
and  Crowland,  and  the  relics  of  William  were  dealt  with  as  the  reKcs 
of  Harold  and  Waltheof  had  already  been.  In  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (1562)  the  church  and  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  were  phmdered  and  ruined,  the  minster  was  unroofed,  the 
great  tower  was  broken  down,  the  shrine  of  William  was  swept  away, 
the  coffin  itself  was  broken  open,  and  the  bones,  vaster,  men  deemed, 
than  those  of  ordinary  men,  were  scattered  and  lost  in  the  havoa^ 
A  single  bone,  the  thigh  of  William,  was  kept  by  the  pious  care 
of  a  monk  of  the  Abbey,  and  when  the  church  was  repaired  and 
restored  to  religious  uses  (1626),  this  one  fragment  was  replaced 
(1642)  with  sacred  rites  in  a  new  tomb  of  less  gorgeous  workmanship 
than  the  first  structure  of  Otto.'    A  hundred  years  later  (1742),  this 

'  Ord.  Vit.  663  D.     **  Egregii  versifica-  Virginis   in   gremio  Phoebus,   et  \ac 

tores  de  tali  yiro,  node  tam  copiosum  thema  oblit.*' 

versificandi  repcrerunt,  multa  concinna  et  '*  Bntanni"  may  take  in  the  Brttweoltts 

piae  lara  poemata  protulerunt.     Sed  solius  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
Thomae  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis  versus         '  See    Bouet,    Analyse    Architectnraie, 

hojusmodi  pro  digniUUe  nutropolitand  ex  65-74. 

anro  inserti  sunt."  *  See  the  account  of  the  destruction  in 

'  lb.;  Hippeau,  181 ;  Bouet,  157.     A  cooteunpo- 

"  Qui  rexit  rigidos  Normannos,  atqne  Bri-  rary,  M.  de  Bras,  writes,  **  Estoient  encore 

tannoc  inherentes  k  la   teste    les    macfaoires    et 

Attdacter  vicit,  fortiter  obtinuit,  plusieurs  dents,  les  autres  ossements,  tant 

Et  Cenomannenses  Tirtute  coercuit  enses  des  jambes,  cuisscs  que  des  bias,  fort  longs.'* 

Imperiique  sai  legibas  applicuit.  The  whole  account  of  the  desecration  of 

Rex  magnus  parv&  jacet  hie  Guillelmus  the  Abbey  and  its  restoration  by  the  ener* 

in  urnft,  getic  Prior  Jean  de  BaiUehache  is   most 

Sufficit  et  magno  parra  domus  do-  interestii^. 

mino.  '  See  Hippeau,  18 a,  350;   Bouett  157, 

Ter  septem  gradibus  se  volverat  atqne  158.    Richelieu  was  nominal  Abbot 
duobus 
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second  tomb  was  deemed  inconvenient  for  the  services  of  the  church, 
and  the  one  remaining  bone  of  William  was  translated  to  another 
part  of  the  choir  and  covered  with  a  new  stone  and  a  new  epitaph.^ 
Fifty  years  later  (1793),  another  storm  of  revolution  again  broke  over 
the  Abbey;  the  third  tomb  of  William  was  rifled,  and  the  one 
remaining  fragment  of  him  was  lost  for  ever.  And  now,  after  so 
many  changes,  while  all  trace  of  Harold  and  iElfred  has  vanished 
from  the  minsters  of  their  founding,  a  modem  stone  (1802),  with  an 
inscription  in  which  the  words  England  and  Conqueror  are  not 
forgotten,  marks  the  place  where  the  bcwies  of  William  the  Great  no 
longer  lie. 

I  have  told  my  tale,  the  tale  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 
I  have  traced  the  earlier  events  which  made  it  possible  for  a  foreign 
prince  to  win  and  to  keep  England  as  his  own.  I  have  traced  the 
course  of  the  work  of  Conquest  itself,  the  work  of  war  and  policy  and 
legislation,  by  which  William  knew  both  how  to  conquer  and  how  to 
hold  down  the  conquered  land,  and  to  hand  on  the  realm  which 
he  had  won  by  the  sword  as  the  undisputed  heritage  of  his  house. 
Those  who  have  followed  me  have  passed  through  stirring  scenes 
and  walked  in  the  company  of  mighty,  men.  We  have  tracked  the 
course  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  blood;  we  have  fought  by  the 
side  of  Harold  and  wept  over  the  martyr-block  of  Waltheof.  And 
we  have  tracked  too,  I  trust  in  no  carping  or  ungenerous  spirit,  the 
course  of  the  mighty  man  before  whom  Harold  and  Waltheof  fell, 
the  man  who,  even  in  his  crimes,  seems  raised  above  the  common 
level  of  our  race.  Our  tale  then,  as  a  tale,  is  told ;  but  our  work 
is  far  from  being  over.  As  we  have  traced  the  causes  of  the 
Conquest,  we  have  now  to  trace  its  results.  We  have  to  look  on 
the  land  as  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  picture  of  the  great  Survey, 
in  those  details,  legal,  social,  and  personal,  which  enable  us  to  call 
up  the  England  of  the  days  of  William  as  a  thing  living  and 
breathing  before  us.  We  have  to  trace  the  lasting  results  of  the 
Conquest  on  law  and  government  and  religion  and  art  and  language. 
And  we  have  to  follow,  at  least  in  its  broad  outline,  the  general 
course  of  our  history  till  the  Conquest  in  some  sort  undid  itself, 
till  the  very  overthrow  of  England  led  to  her  revival,  and  her 
momentary  bondage  led  to  her  new  birth  of  freedom.  We  have 
to  pass,  however  lightly,  over  those  times  of  silent  growth  and 
revolution,  those  times,  as  it  proved,  of  salutary  chastisement,  which 
part  off  the  earlier  freedom  of  England  from  the  later.  Our  task 
will  be  done  when  the  foreign  nobles  and  the  foreign  King  have 
in  truth  become  our  countrymen,  when  the  wergild  of  the  heroes 

'  See  the/roch  vfrhal  in  Hippeau,  352,  and  Bouet,  158. 
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of  Senlac  has  been  paid  in  full  on  the  battle-field  of  Lewes,  and 
when  the  great  Assembly  which  welcomed  the  return  of  Godwine 
rises  again  to  life  in  the  Parliaments  of  Earl  Simon  and  King 
Edward. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  1 6. 
The  Three  Commissioners  for  Redemption  of  Lands. 

I  THINK  that,  if  we  put  together  the  passages  from  the  Chronicle  and 
from  Domesday  quoted  in  p.  16,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  all  refer  to  the  same  transaction,  and  that  Bishop  William,  Engelric, 
and  Ralph  the  Staller  were  joined  in  such  a  commission  as  I  have  spoken 
of  in  the  text.  Bishop  William  we  already  know ;  a  short  notice  of  the 
other  Commissioners  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  mention  of  Engelric  shows  that  the  notices  must  refer  to  a  trans- 
action not  very  late  in  William's  reign,  and  that  the  Bishop  intended  must 
be  William  of  London.  At  first  sight,  in  an  entry  in  East-Anglia,  one 
might  have  thought  that  the  person  meant  was  William  Bishop  of  Thet- 
ford,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  the  Bishop  in  possession.  But  he  was 
not  consecrated  till  xo86,  and  he  could  only  have  just  taken  possession 
when  the  Survey  was  made.  But  by  that  time  the  lands  of  Engelric  had 
passed,  either  by  death  or  confiscation,  to  Count  Eustace.  The  Bishop 
must  therefore  be  the  London  William,  and  the  matter  referred  to  must  be 
before  his  death  in  1075.  And  the  comparison  of  the  several  passages 
seems  to  fix  it  to  this  date  in  1068. 

That  Engelric  was  an  Englishman  seems  plain.  He  appears  as  holding 
T.  R.  £.  in  ii.  26  b,  37  ^,  3a  b,  under  Harold,  under  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  under  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul.  In  33,  33  3,  33,  we  find  him  holding, 
seemingly  by  regular  grants  from  William,  lands  which  had  been  held  by 
Harold  and  other  Englishmen.  But  we  also  find  him  recorded  as  guilty  of 
various  "  occupationes,"  "  invasiones,"  and  other  wrongful  doings,  several 
of  which  are  distinctly  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  days  of  King  William. 
See  i.  I37>  u.  5^,  ^^i  26,  38  3,  igb,  30,  31,  31^,  34,  55^,  103^,  106b. 
One  entry  (ii.  5)  is  capable  of  misconstruction  ;  "  Ingelricus  abstulit  unam 
feminam  Brictevam  tenentem  xviii.  acras.''  This  does  not  imply  any  per- 
sonal carrying  off  of  Brihtgifu,  but  simply  that  Engelric  took  possession 
of  her  land  or  of  her  lord's  rights  over  it.  Engelric  however  was  a  bene- 
factor of  the  Church.  A  gift  of  his  to  the  church  of  Saint  Martin — that  is 
Saint  Martin-le-Grand  in  London— is  recorded  in  ii.  14.  But  even  his 
good  works  seem  to  have  been  tainted  with  illegality,  as  it  is  added  that  the 
gift,  was  made,  "ut  consulatus  r  =  *scira'  or  'comitatus*]  testatur,  sine 
jussu  Regis."  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  accounts  in  the 
Monasticon,  viii.  133 3-1 3  3 5,  where,  on  the  strength  of  an  alleged  charter  of 
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William  recited  in  an  itupeximus  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Saint  Martin's  church 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  King  Eadward's  time  by  Engehic  and  his 
brother  Gerard.  The  other  places  in  Domesday  where  St.  Martin's  church  is 
mentioned  are  ii.  29,  33,  where  the  only  benefactors  spoken  of  are  '^Ailinarus 
unus  teinnus  Regis  Edwardi "  and  Count  Eustace,  who  gives  some  of  the 
lands  which  had  formerly  been  Engelric's.  I  suspect  that  the  whole  tale, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  makes  Engelric  to  have  been  the  first  Dean 
of  his  own  foundation,  comes  from  the  same  mint  as  the  tale  (see  yol.  iii. 
p.  441)  which  makes  his  daughter  the  mother  of  William  Peverel.  The 
charter  is  said  to  have  been  granted  at  the  Christmas  Feast  of  1068  (evi- 
dently meaning  1067),  and  to  have  been  confirmed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Queen  at  the  following  Pentecost.  It  is  signed  by  a  crowd  of  names, 
English  and  Norman,  among  whom  I  doubt  about  Hugh  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
of  whose  presence  in  En^and  there  is  no  other  mention.  And  I  doubt 
also  about  the  Cardinal  Presbyters  John  and  Peter,  who  in  authentic 
history  do  not  appear  in  England  till  the  year  1070. 

Of  the  third  Commissioner  joined  with  Engelric  and  Bishop  William 
I  have  already  spoken  in  vol.  iii.  p.  508.  The  passage  there  quoted  from 
Domesday,  ii.  194,  shows  that  he  lived  for  some  years  after  William's 
accession,  for  it  mentions  Erfast  Bishop  of  Thetford  as  contemporary  with 
both  Ralphs.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  elder  Ralph  was  living  as  late  as 
1070,  in  which  year  the  episcopate  of  Erfast  begins. 


NOTE  B.  p.  22. 
The  Lands  and  Family  of  Godric. 

I  gave  some  account  of  Godric  and  his  chief  possessions  in  a  Note  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  third  volume,  p.  492.  The  number  of  details  about  him 
which  are  preserved  in  Domesday  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  plain  that  he 
was,  both  by  office  and  by  extent  of  property,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Berk- 
shire, but  it  also  strikes  me  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  prominence 
given  to  him  in  the  Survey.  His  memory  seems  to  be  dealt  with  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  memory  of  Harold.  The  entries  seem  to 
reveal  a  certain  anxiety  to  represent  him  as  a  wrong-^oer. 

I  have  already  (vol.  iii.  p.  492)  stated  the  evidence  for  Godric's  position 
as  Sheriff  of  Berkshire.  That  he  was  also  Sheriff  of  Buckin^amshire 
appears  from  the  entry  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  23.  In  the  same  shire 
r 1 52^  we  read  of  '^  Aluric  homo  Godric  vicecomitis,"  and  he  again  appears 
(144)  as  a  landowner  in  close  connexion  with  various  members  of  the 
house  of  Godwine.  Of  Weston,  a  manor  then  held  by  Bishop  Odo,  we 
read ;  "  De  terrfi  hujus  manerii  tenuit  Leuuinus  comes  ix.  hidas  et  cQmi- 
diam,  et  Godric  vicecomes  iii.  hidas  et  dimidiam  pro  uno  manerio,  et  it. 
homines  ejusdem  Godrici  iii.  hidas  et  dimidiam,  et  unus  homo  Tost!  comitis 
ii.  hidas,  et  ii.  homines  Leuuini  comitis  i.  hidam  et  dimidiam.  Omnes  vero 
vendere  potuerunt."  Godric's  estates  in  Buckinghamshire  were  therefore 
not  large,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name  from 
whom  he  seems  to  be  purposely  distinguished ;  such  as  Godric  the  brother 
of  Bishop  Wulfwig  (144)  and  Godric  t£e  man  of  Esegar  the  Staller  (151). 
In  these  latter  passages  the  title  of ''Vicecomes"  might  simply  be  adidni 
for  distinction,  but  the  grant  to  the  embroideress  was  clearly  an  official 
act,  and  makes  it  plain  that  he  was  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.    Whether 
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he  was  not  also  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  is  less  plain,  but  a  landowner  in 
that  shire  (213)  is  described  as  the  man  of  Godric  the  Sheriff. 

In  Buckinghamshire  Godric  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  Norman 
Ansculf,  who  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  whose  son  William 
held  large  estates.  He  seems  to  have  acted  after  tfie  usual  manner  of 
Sherifis,  as  we  find  him  (148  ^)  wrongfully  dispossessing  a  Norman  holder. 
As  to  the  succession  to  the  office  in  Berkshire,  the  entries  bearing  on  it 
in  Domesday  are  not  very  clear.  At  one  of  the  places  called  Sparsholt 
(57  ^)  lands  were  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers  **quac,  sicut  scira  testatur,  re- 
manserunt  in  firma  Regis  auando  Godricus  vicecomitatum  perdidit."  Of  the 
other  Sparsholt  we  read  (60  hi)  that  it  was  then  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers, 
and  that  it  had  been  held  by  '*  Godricus  unus  liber  homo."  But  of  some  of 
the  lands  in  the  same  lordship  we  read,  "  Hanc  terram  dicit  Henricus  fuisse 
Godrici  antecessoris  sui,  sed,  sicut  hundreda  testatur,  Godricus  eam  oc(u- 
pavit  super  W.  Regem  post  bellum  de  Hastinges,  nee  umquam  tenuit  T.  £. 
Regis."  These  passages  are  difficult.  The  former  of  them  would  certainly 
at  first  sight  imply  that  Godric  had  lived  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  by 
William.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  set  aside  the  distinct  statement  of  the 
local  history  that  he  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Possibly  however  "  quando 
vicecomitatum  perdidit "  may  mean  "  when  he  was  killed,"  the  office  being 
ipso  facto  forfeited  by  Godric's  treason  in  joining  Harold.  The  death  of  a 
man  already  attainted  would,  on  this  view,  be  a  sort  of  accident 
accruing  to  the  forfeiture.  The  entries  in  the  Yorkshire  "clamores" 
with  regard  to  the  lands  of  William  M  alet  supply  a  parallel.  We  hear 
(373)  of  lands  which  William  held  ''quamdiu  in  Euruicscire  terram 
tenuit,"  and  which  are  claimed  by  his  son.  Forfeiture  or  legal  alienation 
are  therefore  shut  out,  and  the  words  "  quamdiu  terram  tenuit "  can  only 
mean  "  as  long  as  he  lived."  But  "  Godricus  unus  liber  homo  "  must  be  a 
different  man  from  the  Sheriff,  from  whom  he  seems  to  be  pointedly 
distinguished.  Henry  of  Ferrers  affirmed  that  the  land  belonged  to  his 
"  antecessor,"  that  is  seemingly  to  the  Sheriff.  The  Hundred  witnessed 
that  the  other  Godric,  **  unus  liber  homo,"  had  taken  possession  of  it  sinqp 
the  battle,  not  having  held  it  in  King  Eadward's  days.  But,  in  Domesday 
law,  the  holding,  first  of  Godric  and  then  of  Henry  of  Ferrers,  was  an 
**  occupatio  super  Regem  W.,"  and  the  land  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
Crown.  What  then  is  meant  by  this  "  occupatio  post  bellum  de  Has- 
tinges?"  It  may  be  that,  as  we  have  so  many  euphemisms  and  circumlocu- 
tions to  point  out  the  reign  of  Harold,  we  have  here,  in  the  words  "  post 
bellum  de  Hastinges,"  an  euphemism  or  circumlocution  to  point  out  the 
^ua/i-reign  of  Eadgar.  The  ^theling,  who,  though  not  crowned  Kin|, 
confirmed  the  election  of  an  Abbot  of  Peterborough  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  355), 
may  also  have  appointed  a  Sheriff  of  Berkshire.  It  is  possible  then  that 
the  Godric  who  "vicecomitatum  perdidit"  was  "Godricus  unus  liber 
homo,"  and  was  appointed  Sheriff  by  Eadgar.  If  so,  he  may  probably  have 
been  the  son  of  the  Sheriff  who  died  at  Senlac.  But  whether  Sheriff  or 
not,  whether  son  or  not,  if  Eadgar  granted  him  any  lands,  if  he  entered 
on  any  lands  which,  in  William's  reading  of  the  law,  were  already  forfeited, 
the  act  would  be  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  it  would  be,  in  the  language 
of  Domesday,  an  "  occupatio  super  Regem  W." 

The  entries  in  Domesday  with  regard  to  Godric  which  I  have  not  yet 
had  occasion  to  quote  stand  as  follows.  In  57  ^,  '*  Rex  tenet  in  dominio 
Eseldebome.    Rex  E.  tenuit . . . .  De  isto  manerio  sunt  ii.  hidae  et  dimidia 
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m  manerio  Henrici  xnissae.  Una  hida  fuit  de  Reue  Land,  alia  de  villanis. 
£t  hida  et  dimidia  fuit  de  firmfi  Regis,  sed  tempore  Godrici  vicecomitis  fiiit 
foris  missa.  Hoc  attestatur  tota  scira."  On  the  same  page,  at  Sutton, 
"  Henricus  de  Fereires  tenet  in  hoc  manerio  de  dominicli  terrtt  Regis  cxx. 
acras  terrae  et  iii.  acras  prati,  ideo  quia  Godricus  antecessor  suus,  quum 
Vicecomes  esset,  aravit  earn  terram  cum  suis  carucis  sed,  ut  dicit  hundreda, 
ad  curiam  Regis  pertinet  juste,  Godricus  enim  occupavit  injuste."  On  p. 
58,  at  Reading,  ^*  Henricus  de  Fereres  habet  ibi  i.  hagam  et  dimidiam 
virgatam  terrx,  in  qua  sunt  iii.  acrae  prati.  Valet  vi.  solidos.  Godricus 
Vicecomes  tenuit  hanc  terram  ad  hospitium ;  ideo  Henricus  tenet."  In 
60  b  there  are  several  entries ;  ''  Isdem  Henricus  tenet  Bechesgete ;  Godric 
tenuit  de  Rege  £.  per  manerium.  Due  hidac  non  geldabamt,  quia  de 
firma  Regis  erant  et  ad  opus  Regis  calumniatae  sunt."  On  the  same  page 
come  the  two  Fifhides  of  which  I  spoke  in  vol.  iii.  p.  493.  Of  the  one  held 
of  the  King  the  entry  is,  "  Isdem  Henricus  tenet  Fivehide ;  Godricus  tenuit 
de  Rege  £.  et  tunc  se  defendebat  pro  x.  hidis,  et  modo  pro  v.  hidis,  quia 
Rex  £.  sic  condonavit,  ut  hundreda  testatur."  The  next  entry  is, ''  Isdem 
Henricus  tenet  Henret  et  alter  Henricus  de  eo;  Godricus  Vicecomes 
tenuit  de  Rege  £. ;  tunc  se  defendebat  pro  una  hida,  modo  pro  nichilo. 
Haec  est  ilia  hida  qus  jacuit  in  flrmd  Regis  de  qua  Aluricus  detulit  testi- 
monium;" seemingly  the  land  which  William  had  left  to  Godric's  widow. 
On  the  same  page,  '^  Isdem  Henricus  tenet  OUavintone ;  Godricus  Vice- 
comes tenuit  de  Rege  £ hanc  terram  dedit  Rex  £.  de  sua  firma 

Godrico,  et  inde  viderunt  sigillum  ejus  homines  de  comitatu.  Praeter  istas 
hidas  accepit  iste  Godricus  de  firma  Regis  unam  virgatam  terne  de  qui  non 
viderunt  sigillum  Regis."  These  remarkable  comments  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  lands  of  Godric  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  in 
possession  of  Henry  of  Ferrers.  The  name  Godric  is  so  common  that  it 
is  almost  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  Sherift's  possessions  in  other  shires,  or  even 
in  Berkshire  when  he  is  not  in  some  way  marked  out  from  his  namesakes, 
but  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  same  Godric  who  appears  in  Wiltshire 
^73)  as  holding  lands  which  at  the  Survey  were  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers. 

NOT£  C.  p.  ap. 

WiGGOD  or  Wallingford  and  Robert  of  Oily. 

Sir  Henry  £llis  (ii.  367)  quotes,  as  from  William  of  Poitiers,  the 
story  that  Wiggod  of  Wallingford  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  363)  received  and  enters 
tained  William  at  Wallingford  till  Stigand  and  others  came  thither  to  make 
their  submission.  There  is  most  certainly  nothing  like  this  to  be  found  in 
William  of  Poitiers,  but  the  notices  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere  make  it 
highly  probable  that  something  of  the  kind  really  happened.  It  is  plain 
that  Wiggod  was  a  man  of  rank  and  influence  under  £adward,  and  that  he 
was  afterwards  in  favour  with  William.  His  case  in  short  is  the  opposite 
to  that  of  his  neighbour  Godric.  An  £nglishman  of  high  rank  contrives 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  Conqueror,  to  retain  wealth  and  influence,  and  to 
hand  them  on  to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line. 

There  are  several  notices  of  Wiggod  in  the  charters.  ^Wigod 
minister"  signs  a  doubtful  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  189,  and  *' Wigodus 
regis  pincema"  signs  the  Waltham  charter  in  iv.  159.  In  the  writ  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  315)  addressed  to  Bishop  Wulfsige  and  Elarl  Gvrth  and  the  Thegns  of 
Oxfordshire  (dating  therefore  between  1058  and  xo66),  the  King  also  greets 
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''  minne  lifhe  may  Mygod  on  Walingeforde,"  and  gives  him  instructions  which 
show  that  the  person  addressed  was  high  in  the  royal  confidence.  These 
passages  show  that  Wiggod  was  by  blood  or  courtesy  a  kinsman  of  £ad- 
ward,  that  he  was  his  cup-bearer,  and,  as  would  seem  from  the  position  of 
his  name  in  the  third  document  quoted — where  for  ''  Mygod  "  we  should 
surely  read  some  form  of  Wiggod — that  he  was  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire.  He 
is  also  spoken  of  in  a  curious  passage  in  the  History  of  Abingdon  (i.  477), 
where  he  is  described  as  becoming  possessed  of  the  lordship  of  Whitchurcn, 
belonging  to  a  monk  of  the  Abbey ;  "Wigodus  oppidanorum  Walingford- 
ensium  dominus  possedit,  velle  monachorum  praedictorum  hinc  et  inde  de 
eisdem  terris  sic  se  referente." 

As  Wiggod  does  not  appear  in  Domesday  as  an  actual  landowner,  he  was 
probably  dead  before  the  taking  of  the  Survey.  His  son  also,  "  Tokig 
Wiggodes  sunu,"  had  died  by  William's  side  at  Gerberoi  (see  p.  440).  All 
this  falls  in  with  the  tradition  that  his  estates  passed  to  his  daughter  or 
daughters.  One  daughter  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Robert  of  Oily, 
probably  Ouilly-le-Vicomte,  near  Lisieux.  Now  of  the  large  estates  of 
Robert  in  Oxfordshire  it  is  mentioned  in  several  cases  how  he  came  by 
them.  Thus  in  158  it  is  said  that  one  estate  was  got  by  exchange  with 
Walter  Giffard.  Of  two  places  (158  ^)  we  read,  "  Hanc  redemit  Robertus 
de  Rege,"  while  another  (see  p.  446)  was  granted  by  William  before 
Sainte-Susanne.  In  one  place  only  is  the  owner  T.  R.  E.  mentioned,  and 
there  we  read  "  Wigod  tenuit "  (158).  So  of  Robert's  Berkshire  lands 
(63),  part  had  been  held  by  Wiggod  of  King  Eadward.  This  certainly 
looks  as  if  Robert  had  succeeded  Wiggod  in  all  those  lands  where  the  mode 
of  their  acquisition  is  not  mentioned.  We  find  also  the  two  names  of 
Robert  and  Wiggod  brought  together  again  in  a  very  remarkable  entry  in 
Hertfordshire  (137  ^),  where  Robert  seems  to  be  assumed  as  the  natural 
successor  of  wiggod ;  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuerunt  v.  sochi.  Honim  duo 
homines  Brictici  unam  hidam  et  dimidiam  habuerunt,  et  alii  ii.  homines 
Osulfl  filii  Fran  unam  hidam  et  dimidiam,  et  quintus  homo  Edmer  Atule 
i.  hidam  tenuit.  NuUus  eorum  ad  antecessorem  Wigot  pertinuit,  sed 
unusquisque  terram  suam  vendere  potuit.  Horum  unus  terram  suam  emit 
a  W.  Rege  novem  unciis  auri,  ut  homines  de  hundred^  testantur,  et  postea 
ad  Wigotum  se  vertit  pro  protectione  "  [see  p.  39].  This  illustrates  the 
process  in  which  Englishmen  had  to  buy  back  their  lands  from  the  new 
King,  and  it  also  shows  (see  p.  aS)  how,  even  after  this  security,  men  had 
sometimes  to  commend  themselves  to  an  inferior  lord  for  protection,  and 
how  at  least  one  Englishman  remained  in  a  position  to  afford  such  pro« 
tection.  This  passage  is  strangely  dealt  with  by  Thierry  (i.  277);  "Dans 
la  province  de  Hertford,  un  Anglais  avalt  rachet^  sa  terre  par  le  paiement 
de  neuf  onces  d'or;  et  cependant,  pour  ^chapper  a  une  d^possession 
violente,  il  fut  oblig^  de  se  rendre  tributaire  l^un  ioldat  appclS  Figot** 
King  Eadward's  kinsman  and  cup-bearer  is  thus  reduced  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Norman  army. 

Another  successor  of  Wiggod  was  Miles  Crispin.  Of  his  estates  in 
Wiltshire  (71)  it  is  twice  said,  "  Wigot  tenuit  T.  R.  E.; "  and  of  his  large 
estates  in  Buckinghamshire  we  read  twice  in  p.  150,  "  Wigot  de  Walinge" 
ford  tenuit ; "  and  in  150  A,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Orduui  homo  Wigot  de 
Walingeford  et  vendere  potuit."  Again  in  159, 159  A,  169  6,  "Wigot  tenuit " 
is  added  to  lands  of  Miles  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.  It  would 
seem  however,  from  three  entries  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (4^  9, 16),  that 
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the  Western  estates  of  Wiggod  did  not  pass  to  Miles  without  King  WiOiam 
taking  a  large  toll  of  them  to  his  own  use.  The  entry  in  all  three  cases  is, 
''  Rex  habet  xviii.  hidas  de  terrfi  Wigoti,  Milo  vi.  hidas."  Miles  however 
held  many  lordships  in  Oxfordshire  which  had  been  held  by  other  owners 
T.  R.  £.,  and  in  one  case  at  least  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 
irregular  usurpation  over  the  English  owner.  Of  two  lordships  held  under 
him  by  Ordgar  we  read  (159  ^),  "  Has  ii.  terras  quas  tenet  Orgar  de  Milone 
de  Rege  deberet  tenere.  Ipse  enim  et  pater  suus  et  avunculus  tenuerunt 
libere  T.  R.  £."  In  three  other  very  remarkable  entries  we  find  the  names  of 
Wiggod  and  Miles  connected  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  Wiggod  and 
Robert,  Miles  being  taken  for  granted  as  Wiggod's  successor.  In  Surrey 
(36  y)  we  read,  "  Ipse  Milo  tenet  Cisedune.    Magno  Suert  tenuit  T.  R.  £. 

Quando  Rex  W.  venit  in  Angliam  Wigot  non  habebat."     Here  it  is 

plain  that  Magno  (Magnus  ?)  had  either  commended  himself  to  Wiggod  or 
had  been  dispossessed  by  him.  So  in  Berkshire  (61  h\  *'  In  Radingcs  tenet 
Leuuard  in  Lonchelei  i.  hidam  de  Milone,  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet  absque 
licentia  Wigoti."     In  Hampshire  again  (50  ^),  "  Alwinus  Wit  tenet  il 

hidas.    Ipse  tenuit  T.  R.  £ Hie  Alwinus  tenuit  hanc  terram  T.  R.  £. 

sub  Wigoto  pro  tuitione.  Modo  tenet  eamdem^  sub  Milone,  et  fiiit  dciiber- 
atus  per  Hunfridum  visde  lupo  ["  visde  lupo,'  visde  leuu.  Wolfs  face,** 
Kelham,  363 ;  see  Domesday,  56]  in  excambio  de  Bradeuuatre,  sicut  ipse 
dicit.  Sed  Hundreda  inde  nichil  scit."  This  seems  to  be  Broadwater  in 
Sussex,  of  which  we  read  in  28  3,  '*  Rotbertus  tenet  de  Willelmo  [de 
Braiose]  Bradewatre.    Wigot  tenuit  de  Rege  E." 

Our  Wiggod  is  also  most  likely  the  same  as  the  Wiggod  who  appears  four 
times  in  Middlesex  (129)  in  the  account  of  lands  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  belonged  to  Earl  Roger,  in  two  of  which  we  get  the  names  of 
Wiggod's  men, ''  Hanc  tenuit  Aluuinus  homo  Wigot,  et  potuit  de  ea  £u:ere 
quod  voluit;"  "T.  R.  E,  Goduinus  Alfit  tenuit  homo  Wigoti,  et  potuit  de 
eo  facere  quod  voluit."  The  "Wigot"  in  Shropshire  (252)  and  Hertford- 
shire (134  ^)  must  have  been  a  different  man,  as  well  as  "  Wigot  venator 
Regis  E."  in  Bedfordshire  (217).  Of  the  entries  in  pp.  236  and  239  nothing 
can  be  said  either  way. 

These  various  entries  set  Wiggod  before  us  as  one  who  kept  great  wealth 
and  power  under  William,  and  had  opportunities  of  either  protecting  or 
oppressing  his  less  fortunate  countrymen.  The  same  evidence  also  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Robert  of  Oily  and  Miles  Crispin  succeeded  Wiggod  in 
an  orderly  way,  without  any  violence  or  confiscation.  The  only  difficulty 
is  as  to  those  lands  of  Wiggod  in  the  West  which  had  passed  to  the  Crown. 
But  the  whole  evidence  falls  in  with  the  tradition  that  Robert  and  Miles 
succeeded  by  marriage.  The  wife  of  Robert  undoubtedly  bore  the  Englidi 
name  of  Ealdgyth.  "  Alditha  uxor  mea"  (Mon.  AngL  viii.  1462)  consents 
to  his  gifts  to  the  college  of  Saint  George  in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  That 
this  Ealdgyth  was  a  daughter  of  Wiggod  is  the  received  tradition.  With 
regard  to  Miles  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  Genealogists  do  not  agree  as 
to  his  wife.  ''  He  married  the  heiress  of  Wallingford,"  says  Kelham  (36), 
which  does  not  rule  whether  she  was  Wiggod's  daughter  or  grand-daughter. 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  402),  after  Dugdale  (Baronage,  i.  413),  marries  him  to 
<*  Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Oilgi,  through  whom  he  became 
possessed  of  the  honour  and  castle  of  Wallingford.  But  Robert  of  Oily 
never  held  Wallingford  castle  (cf.  Domesday,  56,  56  ^),  and  it  appears 
(Moiu  Angl.  vi,  251)  that  he  died  without  issue.     It  is  therefore  almost 
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certain  that  Miles  as  well  as  Robert  married  a  daughter  of  Wiggod.  Miles' 
wife,  Matilda  by  name,  is  mentioned  in  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  106,  no. 
Most  likely,  like  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  she  changed  her  name. 
Miles'  connexion  widi  Wallingford  appears  also  in  Domesday,  56,  and  in 
the  History  of  Abingdon  (ii.  i  a)  he  is  expressly  called  *'  Miio  de  Walinga- 
ford,  cognomento  Crispin." 

Robert  of  Oily  is  a  more  important  person  on  account  of  his  connexion 
with  Oxford.  He  figures  at  great  length  in  the  local  Histor^f  Abingdon, 
where  he  is  described  (ii.  7)  as  ''  ipse  praedives,  castelli  vero  Oxenefordensis 
oppidanus^^  and  (ii.  la)  as  "  constabularius  Oxoniae,  in  cujus  custodii^  erat 
illo  tempore  provincia  ilia  in  praeceptis  et  in  factis,  adeo  ut  de  ore  ejus  pro- 
ferretur  illi  actio."  The  character  goes  on;  "Dives  enim  valde  erat;  diviti 
nee  pauperi  parcebat  exigere  ab  eis  pecunias,  sibique  gazas  muitiplicari." 
This  may  possibly  account  for  the  state  of  the  town  of  Oxford.  Robert 
was  for  a  while  an  enemy  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon,  and  seized  on  some 
of  their  possessions.  But  by  dint  of  prayers,  sickness,  and  visions,  he  was 
brought  to  repentance;  he  was  forced  by  his  wife  {^^cogente  eum  uxore 
sua,"  ii.  14)  to  restore  the  lands  of  Saint  Marv,  and  he  became  altogether 
another  man.  He  not  only  helped  to  rebuild  tne  minster  of  Abingdon,  but 
he  restored  various  ruined  parish  churches  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Oxford  ("  alias  parochianas  ecclesias  dirutas,  videlicet  infra  muros  Oxen- 
fordiae  et  extra,  ex  sumptu  suo  reparavit").  Of  his  work  in  this  way  there 
is  little  doubt  that  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  existing  tower  of  Saint 
Michael's  at  Oi^ford.  (On  his  works  see  Mr.  James  Parker's  History  of 
Oxford,  pp.  38  et  seqq.)  He  was  also  bountiml  to  the  poor  and  full  of 
good  works  of  all  kinds.  Among  other  things  we  read  (ii.  15,  cf.  a 84) 
that  ''pons  magnus  ad  septemtrionalem  plagam  Oxoniae  per  eum  factus 
est."  He  was  buried  (ii.  15)  with  his  wife  in  the  chapter-house  of  Abing- 
don, but  the  local  writer  does  not  mention  her  name  or  parentage.  He 
however  describes  (ii.  la)  Miles  and  Robert  as  acting  together  to  do 
honour  to  the  ^theling  Henry,  when  he  visited  Abingdon  in  1084. 

The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Robert  and  Roger  of  Ivry  appears  from  a 
manuscript  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  458);  ''Memorandum  quod 
Robertus  de  Oleio  et  Roger  us  de  Iverio,  fratres  jurati  et  per  fidcm  et 
sacramentum  confoederati,  venerunt  ad  Conquestum  Anglian  cum  Rege 
Williekno  Bastard."  See  also  Leland,  Mon.  Angl.  vi,  a5i,  where  Roger 
is  inaccurately  called  John.  The  names  of  the  two  often  come  together, 
as  in  the  Annals  of  Oseney,  1074  (Ann.  Mon.  iv.  10) ;  "  Fundata  est  ecclesia 
Sancti  Georgii  in  Castello  Oxenfordensi  a  Roberto  de  Oyly  primo  et 
Rogero  de  Iveri."  Cf.  Mon.  Angl.  viii.  146 1,  In  Domesday  aJso  the  two 
appear  as  joint  owners  under  Abingdon  Abbey  (156  ^;  sec  the  Abingdon 
History,  ii.  25),  and  also  (143)  as  holding  certain  burgesses  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  the  men  of  Azor  the  son  of  Toti  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  459).  I  do 
not  see  the  evidence  on  which  Sir  Henry  ElUis  (i.  441)  makes  him  a  de- 
scendant of  Count  Rudolf  of  Ivry,  but  we  know  that  he  married  Adeline, 
daughter  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  (Qrd.  Vit.  699  A).  She  was  a  benefac- 
tress to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  See  the  local  History,  il.  73-74,  15a, 
and  Domesday,  160.  His  name  has  appeared  in  our  history  as  guardian 
of  the  castle  at  Rouen;  see  p.  436. 

Robert  had  two  brothers,  Nigel  and  Gilbert,  whose  consent  is  recited 
in  bis  foundation  charter  of  Saint  George's  College  (Mon.  Angl,  viii.  146a). 
Nigel  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Abingdon,    He  seems  t9 
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have  succeeded  his  brother  Robert  on  the  latter's  death  without  issue. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  second  Robert  of  Oily,  the  nephew 
of  the  first.  In  1129  (Oseney  Annals;  An.  Mon.  iv.  19;  Mon.  Angl.  vi. 
251)  he  began  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  Oseney,  a  house  of  Austin 
Canons,  in  partnership  with  his  wife  Eadgyth.  She  is  said  by  Leland 
and  others  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  Henry  the  First,  and  that  this  was 
the  case  appears  from  two  documents  in  the  Monasticon,  vi.  253.  In 
both  of  thes8  Henry  of  Oily,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Eadgyth,  appears 
as  the  brother  of  "  Robertus  Henrici  regis  filius,"  who  must  therefore 
have  been  a  son  of  Eadgyth  by  King  Henry.  Her  name  makes  it  all 
but  certain  that  she  was  of  English  descent.  I  do  not  say  absolutely 
certain,  because  William  of  Warren  and  Gundrada  had  a  daughter  so 
named  (Will.  Gem.  viii.  8),  who  may  probably  have  been  a  god-daughter 
of  the  widow  of  the  Confessor  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  230).  Robert  and  Eadgyth 
left  two  sons,  Henry  and  Gilbert,  who  therefore,  as  well  as  the  descen- 
dants of  Miles  Crispin,  were  probably  of  English  descent  by  the  mother's 
side.  English  names  also  survived  in  their  foundation  of  Oseney.  The 
second  Prior  and  the  first  Abbot  (113 8- 1168)  bore  the  name  of  Wiggod, 
and  must  surely  have  been  of  the  family  of  Wiggod  of  Wallingford.  His 
successor  (1168-1183)  bore  the  less  distinctive  name  of  Eadward.  See  the 
Oseney  Annals  under  those  years. 

Alfred  the  nephew  of  Wiggod  and  Wido  of  Oily  appear  near  together 
in  Domesday,  160,  and  in  166  3  we  find  another  nephew,  named  Thorold; 
"  Comes  Rogerius  tenet  Hantone  [Minchinhampton  in  Gloucestershire] ; 
Turoldus  de  eo  nepos  Wigot." 

NOTE  D.  p.  34. 
Robert  and  Swegen  of  Essex. 

Of  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  Eadward's  Staller  and  favourite,  we 
have  already  often  heard  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  276).    He  appears  as  a  large 
landowner  m  various  parts  of  England  under  Eadward.    He  died  before 
the  time  of  the  Survey  (Domesday,  ii.  47  3),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  (cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  447)  was  Englishman  or  Dane  enou^  to 
bear  the  name  of  Swegen ;  "  Postquam  Rex  advenit,  dono  Regis  tenuit 
Robertus  i.  hidam,  et  Suenus  filius  eius  adjunxit  iv.  hidas  cum  ista  post 
mortem  patris  sui."    But  neariy  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  Robert  in  other 
parts  cf  England  had  before  the  Survey  passed  to  other  owners,  while  his 
great  estate  in  the  Eastern  shires  was  largelv  increased.    Thus  his  lands  in 
Somerset  (92  h\  Hertfordshire  (134,  137  b\  Herefordshire  (186  ^,  187), 
Cambridgeshire  (193  ^,  200  ^,201)  had  aU  passed  away  from  the  family.   So 
had  part  of  his  estate  in  Huntingdonshire  (207),  but  another  part  (205  b) 
was  still  held  by  Swegen,  as  well  as  lands  in  Oxfordshire  (160)  whose 
owner  T.  R.  E.  is  not  mentioned.    Some  parts  of  his  Suffolk  and  Essex 
estates  (ii.  395,  106,  287  by  295  b)  had  also  passed  firom  him,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  received  considerable  grants  from  William  In  the 
Eastern  shires  (see  ii.  42,  47  ^,  48).    The  last  entry  is  worth  notice.     A 
tenant  of  Swegen  holds  land  which  had  belonged  to  Brixsi  (see  voL  i. 
p.  440) ;  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  iste  libere,  et  quando  Rex  venit  in  banc 
terram  utlagavit,  et  R.  accepit  terram  suam;  postea  habuit  S."    A  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  drawn  between  Robert's  holdings  T.  R.  £.  (ii.  43  b^ 
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45  h,  46  iy  47),  his* holdings  ''post  mortem  R.  £."  (ii.  44,  44  b,  45,  45  b), 
and  his  holdings  "post  adventum  R.  W."  (ii.  46,  46  b,  47).  Either  he 
received  grants  from  Harold,  or  else  part  of  his  land  was  lost  under 
Harold  and  recovered  under  William.  Robert,  like  other  people,  was 
also  enriched  by  irregular  means,  either  by  his  own  act  or  that  of  his 
Reeves.  Thus  in  ii.  23  we  read  of  lands  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
were  held  by  two  tenants  of  Bishop  Odo,  but  which  had  been  held  T.  R.  £. 
by  two  freemen;  ''Sicut  Anglici  dicunt,  Ravengarius  abstulit  terram  ab 
uno  illonim,  et  Robertus  fUius  Wimarc  alteram  terram  ab  altero,  modo 
vero  nesciunt  quomodo  venerit  ad  episcopum."  And  a  still  more  distinct 
case  appears  in  ii.  10 1;  ''Hanc  terram  invasit  Robertus  filius  Uuimarc 
T.  R.  Willelmi,  et  adhuc  tenet  Suenus."  So  in  ii.  4a  we  read,  "  Tenet 
Osbemus  de  S.  quod  tenuit  Aluuen  libera  femina  T.  R.  £.,  et  nescitur 
quomodo  venerit  ad  Robertum  filium  Wicmarc."  So  in  ii.  46  b,  an  English 
tenant  of  Swegen,  Eadmaer  by  name,  holds  thirty-seven  acres,  thirty  of 
which  had  been  held  by  a  freeman  T.  R.  E., ''  et  iliac  vii.  acrae  sunt  additae 
post  adventum  Regis  Willelmi,  quae  fuerunt  cujusdam  alius  liberi  hominis.*' 
But  the  most  curious  entry  is  in  ii.  47  b,  where  of  the  lands  of  a  certain 
Godric,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  Robert,  one  lordship 
was  granted  to  Swegen,  who  gave  it  to  his  father ;  "  S.  tenet  hoc  manerium 
de  dono  Regis  Willelmi,  quod  dedit  patri  suo  Roberto." 

That  RobKcrt  was  Sherin  of  Essex  under  Eadward  we  have  seen  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  230.  Of  his  tenure  of  the  office  under  William  we  get  an  incidental 
notice  in  the  Survey  (ii.  98).  Grim  the  Reeve  holds  lands  of  which  is 
noted;  ''Hida  est  una  de  hominibus  forisfactis  erga  Regem,  quam  post 
adventum  Regis  addidit  G.  ad  suam  aliam  terram  per  Robertum  filium 
Wimarc  Vicecomitem,  sicut  ipse  G.  dicit."  He  was  probably  succeeded 
in  bis  office  by  Swegen,  of  whom  we  hear  as  Sheriff  in  i  b,  a,  6,  7,  19  b, 
but  it  appears  from  2  b  ("  Suen  inde  abstulit  postquam  abstulit  vicecomi- 
tatum")  that  he  had  lost  the  office  before  the  Survey  was  taken.  One 
curious  story  of  Robert's  official  life  is  found  in  ii.  401  b»  There  was 
a  certain  Brungar,  a  freeman  in  Suffolk,  who  was  commended  to  Robert, 
but  over  whose  lands  Saint  Eadmund  had  the  rights  of  sac  and  soc ; 
'^Eodem  tempore  fuerunt  furati  equi  inventi  in  domo  istius  Brungari,  ita 
quod  Abbas,  cujus  fuit  soca  et  saca,  et  Rodbertus,  qui  habuit  commen- 
dationem  super  istum,  venerunt  de  hoc  furto  ad  placitum  et,  sicut  hundret 
testatur,  discesserunt  amicabiliter  sine  judicio  quod  vidisset  hundret." 

Swegen  seems,  from  ii.  401  and  other  places,  to  have  taken  the  name 
of  Essex  as  a  sort  of  surname,  and  he  was  father  or  grandfather  of  Henry 
of  Essex,  whose  cowardice  in  the  Welsh  war  in  11 59  is  recorded  by  Ger- 
vase  (X  Scriptt.  1380),  and  his  punishment  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  296 
(see  also  Dugdale's  Baronage,  463 ;  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  28, 
42 ;  Ellis,  i.  489).  The  Eadward  son  of  Swegen  m  ii.  98  b  (**  tenuit  Ed- 
uuardus  filius  Suani  dimidlam  hidam ;  modo  tenet  Edeva  uxor  ejus")  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  son  of  Swegen  of  Essex.  Swegen  l^uilt  the  castle  of  Rayleigh 
in  Essex  (ii.  53  3)  on  land  which  had  not  belonged  to  his  ^Either.  He  had 
also  land  in  the  town  of  Maldon,  on  which  we  find  the  following  curious 
entry  (ii.  48) ;  "  In  hac  terrfi  habet  Rex  iiii.  solidos  de  consuetudine,  et 
facit  adjutorium  cum  aliis  burgensibus  ii* venire  caballum  in  exercitu  et  ad 
navem  faciendam;  ceteras  vero  consuetudines  habet  Suenus."  Swegen*s 
invasions  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  property  are  recorded  in  2,  43  by  59  b, 
loi ;  another  of  his  victims  (42  b)  was  "  Bricteva  libera  femina"— -doubtless 
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the  same  Brihtgifu  of  whose  wrongs  at  another  hand  we  have  alreadf 
heard  (see  above,  p.  493) — "quam  Suenus  addidit  pnedictse  terrac." 

NOTE  E.   p.  42. 
Eadric  the  Wild. 

Our  earliest  notice  of  Eadric  is  in  Orderic,  506  B,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  submitted  to  William  at  Barking  (see 
p.  1 3).  We  there  get  his  surname  of  **  Wild,"  and  we  are  told  that  he 
was  the  nephew  or  grandson  of  Eadnc  Streona ;  "  Eldricus  quoque  cog- 
nomento  Guilday  id  est  Silvaticus,  nepos  Edrici  pestiferi  Ducis  cognomento 
Streone,  id  est  acquisitoris."  This  statement  is  one  in  which  Orderic 
stands  by  himself  and  is  not  copying  William  of  Poitiers.  That  Eadric 
submitted  to  William  thus  early  in  his  reign  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly 
contradicted  by  the  words  of  Florence  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  42. 
We  next  hear  of  him  in  Florence  in  1070,  when  his  submission  is  recorded 
(see  p.  342).  But  we  learn  something  of  his  exploits  in  the  intermediate 
time  from  Orderic,  514  A,  who  records  his  share  in  the  siege  of  the  Nor- 
man garrison  at  Shrewsbury  (see  p.  183).  The  only  later  mention  of  him 
is  when  he  accompanied  William  to  Scotland  in  1072  (see  p.  350).  We 
cannot  tell  from  any  of  our  narratives  when  or  how  he  died,  or  whether  he 
again  fell  under  William's  displeasure. 

Our  other  authentic  source  of  information  about  him  is  Domesday, 
where  he  does  not  appear  as  a  tenant-in-chief,  at  least  not  with  his  dis- 
tinctive surname.  The  entries  which  are  certainly  his  represent  him  as 
a  holder  of  land  T.  R.  E.  in  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  He  appears 
in  183  ^  by  the  name  of  Edric  Salvage,  as  holding  land  which  had  passed 
to  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  and  therefore  he  is  doubtless  the  Eadric  intended 
by  four  other  entries  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  page.  In  256  b  and 
258  ^  we  again  have  Edric  Salvage  holding  lands  in  Shropshire  which  had 
passed  to  Earl  Roger.  He  may  also  be  ti^e  Eadric  of  254  b,  255  b,  256  b, 
257,  258,  258  b,  260,  in  which  last  entry  the  land  has  passed  to  Osbem  the 
son  of  Richard.  In  256  ^  we  may  suppose  he  is  a  different  person  from 
the  Eadric  who  is  mentioned  just  above  him,  with  the  addition  "  homo 
liber  fuit,**  and  he  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Eadric  who  appears 
in  257  as  a  tenant  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  '*  Edric  tenuit  de  Episcopo 
de  Hereford,  et  non  poterat  ab  eo  divertere,  quia  de  victu  suo  erat  et 
ei  praestiterat  tantum  in  vita  suS."  (As  usual,  the  reversionary  right  of 
the  Bishop  had  not  been  regarded,  and  the  land  had  passed  to  a  tenant 
of  Earl  Roger.)  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Domesday,  and 
it  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Eadric  were  dead  or  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey,  and  whether  his  lands  had  passed  from  him  by  forfeiture  or 
otherwise.  All  we  know  is  that  they  had  not  passed  to  his  own  de- 
scendants. 

This  is  all  that  is  really  known  about  Eadric,  a  man  about  whom  we 
should  gladly  know  much  more.  Some  tales  about  him,  which  have  often 
been  accepted  as  history,  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  fable.  In  the  account 
of  the  foundation  of  Wigmore  Priory  in  the  Monasticon  (vi.  348),  Eadric 
is  represented  as  defending  Wigmore  Castle  against  Ralph  of  Mortemer, 
as  being  at  last  taken  prisoner  by  him,  and  as  being  condemned  by  Wil- 
liam to  perpetual  imprisonment;  <<  Radulphus,  tamquam  strenuissimus  pugili 
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in  Marchiam,  et  praesertim  contra  Edrichum,  Salopiz  Comitem  et  Wyge- 
moriae  ac  Melenythiae  cum  pertinentiis  dominuni,  conquestui  adhuc  non 
parentem,  directus,  post  longam  laboris  obsidionem  ipsum  in  eodem  ca^ro 
obtentnm,  dictasque  terras  et  plures  alias  in  Mardiia,  vi  gladii  et  fortuni^y 
suo  quam  gloriose  m^ncipavit  dominio,  quern  et  perpetuis  carceribus  man- 
cipandum  ad  dominum  suum  Regem  adduxit  vinctum,  dictamque  manci- 
pationem  castri  de  Dyneytha  in  Melenyth,  per  eum  constructi,  tuitione 
quam  bellicose  munivit."  That  this  story  is  wrong  may  be  easily  shown 
from  Domesday.  Neither  Wigmore  Castle  nor  its  site  ever  belonged  to 
Eadric,  nor  is  Eadric  called  Earl  in  any  authentic  record.  Of  Wigmore 
Castle  the  account  in  Domesday,  183  ^9  is,  ^*  Radulfus  de  Mortemer  tenet 
castellum  Wigemore.  Willelmus  Comes  fecit  illud  in  wastd  terrS  quae 
vocatur  Merestun,  quam  tenebat  Gunuert  T.  R.  E."  I  can  give  no  forther 
account  of  Gunwert  except  that  he  is  found,  with  a  name  spelled  in 
various  ways,  in  several  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Eadric,  so  that  he  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  a  sharer  in  his  exploits. 

Eadric  the  Wild  of  Herefordshire  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
East- Anglian  Eadric  mentioned  in  p.  80  and  in  vol.  iii.  p.  483.  On  his 
outlawry  Bishop  JSthelmar  took  possession  of  his  lands;  '^Episcopus  Alma- 
rus  invasit  terram"  (Domesday,  ii.  aoo).  Most  likely  the  land  was  held 
by  one  of  the  common  leases,  and  when  Eadric's  right  in  it  was  ended 
by  his  outlawry,  it  legally  reverted  to  the  Bishop.  But  as  the  Crown 
was  sure  to  put  in  some  claim,  rightful  or  wrongful,  to  the  lands  of  an 
outlaw,  the  Bishop's  occupation  was  called  an  ''  invasio," 

NOTE  F.  p.  50. 

The  Earldom  and  Death  of  Copsige. 

CoPSiGE,  the  Coxo  of  the  Normans,  and  his  relations  to  Tostig  and  to 
William,  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  vol.  iii.  p.  322.  For  his  relations 
to  Tostig,  our  best  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  two  passages  of  Simeon 
of  Durham,  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  14  (X  Scriptt.  37);  "  Quidam  vocabulo 
Copsi,  qui  sub  Tosti  totius  comitates  curam  gerebat,"  and  Gest.  Regg.  Angl. 
A.  107a  (X  Scriptt.  204);  "Rex  Willelmus  comitatum  Osulfi  c©mmisit 
Copsio,  qui  erat  partis  Tostii  Comitis,  viro  consiliario  et  prudenti." 
Geoffrey  Gaimar  further  represents  him  as  joining  in  the  first  incursions  of 
Tostig  in  1066  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  217),  and  therefore  as  having  shared  his 
banishment ; 

"  En  Taneth  vont ;  en  eel  pais      II  vint  de  Tisle  de  Orkenie 
Encontre  lui  Copsi  la  vint,  Dise  seit  nefs  out  en  baillie.*' 

Un  son  baron  ki  de  li  tint.  (5164-5168.   M.H.B.  826.) 

In  Domesday  also  (298  b  et  al.)  he  figures  as  Copsi,  but  his  estates  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  large.  His  gifts  to  the  church  of  Durham  are 
mentioned  by  Simeon  (X  Scriptt.  37). 

As  to  the  date  of  Copsige's  appointment  to  his  Earldom  and  of  his  death 
which  so  soon  followed  it,  there  is  at  first  sight  a  chronological  difficulty. 
William  of  Poitiers  (148;  so  Orderic,  506  A)  distinctly  mentions  him 
among  the  English  leaders  who  submitted  to  William  at  Barking  (see 
p.  13);  'Mn  his  erat  Comes  Coxo,  quem  singular!  et  fortitudine  et  pro- 
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bitate  Regi,  post  et  optimo  cuique  Normanno,  placnisse  audiyimos."  Later 
in  his  story  he  tells  us  of  his  death,  which  he  evidently  puts  during 
William's  absence  in  Normandy  in  1067.  After  telling  the  story  <^ 
Eustace  and  the  Kentishmen  he  adds  (158);  <^  Exxlem  fere  tempore  Coxo 
Comesy  quern  placuisse  Normannis  diximus,  morte  occidit  immeriti,  et 
quam  deceat  propagari."  He  then  goes  on  with  a  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  and  lo)'alty  of  Copsige;  *'Hic  Regis  causam  et  ipsum  favore  multo 
probabat."  He  then  tells  us  of  the  many  temptations  and  exhortations  by 
which  Copsige's  followers  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  tried  to  move 
him  from  his  constancy  to  William ; 

''Sui  vero  satellites  ab  ipso  dissidebant,  factionum  deterriml  fautores 
ac  socii.  Proinde  eum  ab  officio  transvertere  tentabant,  saepe  monentes, 
quasi  per  amicitiam,  de  privato  honore,  ut  libertatem  a  proavis  traditam 
defenderet;  nunc  obsecrantes  atque  obtestantes,  tamquam  gratis  renmi 
publicarum,  ut,  extraneos  deserens,  optimorum  hominum  suae  nationis  et 
consanguinitatis  voluntatem  sequeretur.  Sane  diutina  variSque  calliditate 
haec  suggerebant,  et  hujusmodi  alia." 

Copsige  however  withstands  all  temptations,  and  dies  a  martyr  to  his 
faith  towards  William  (see  p.  7i)> 

We  turn  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  to  the  plainer 
narrative  of  our  own  Simeon,  who  at  least  gives  us  dates,  though  it  is  the 
dates  themselves  which  at  first  sight  raise  the  difficulty.  The  story  comes 
in  one  of  Simeon's  insertions  in  the  Chronicle  of  Florence,  and,  as  happens 
with  several  of  those  insertions,  it  is  put  out  of  its  place,  in  the  account  of 
the  succession  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls  (see  vol.  i.  p.  437)9  which  comes 
in  incidentally  under  the  year  1072  (p.  91).  He  had  just  mentioned  the 
appointment  of  Oswulf  to  the  Bemician  Earldom  by  Morkere  in  1065 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  333).  He  then  adds ;  ''  Capto  postmodum  et  custodiz  man- 
cipato  Morkaro,  Rex  Willelmus  comitatum  Osulfi  commisit  Copsio,  qui 
erat  partis  Tostii  Comitis,  viro  consiliario  et  prudenti."  He  then  goes  on 
to  tell  the  tale  of  Copsige's  death,  of  which  he  gives  an  exact  date,  fixing 
it  to  March  12,  five  weeks  after  his  appointment  to  the  Earldom,  but 
without  mentioning  the  year.     I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  p.  71. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  ''  capto  postmodum  et  custodiae  manci- 
pato  Morkaro."  It  is  certain  that  Morkere  was  not  avowedly  put  in  bonds 
till  after  his  revolt  in  107 1  (see  p.  333).  I  was  therefore  once  inclined 
to  think  that  the  whole  of  these  events  were  to  be  placed  after  William's 
reconquest  of  Ely  in  107 1.  But  there  are  several  reasons  against  this  date. 
First  there  is  the  Norman  version,  which  speaks  of  Copsige  as  Earl  and  as 
being  killed  in  the  course  of  1067.  Then  Simeon  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  the 
passages  following  those  which  I  have  just  quoted,  how  Oswulf  was  himself 
killed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Copsige,  and  how  Gospatric  then  begged, 
or  rather  bought,  the  Bemician  Earldom  of  William  (see  p.  89).  But 
Gospatric  is  called  Earl  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  the  year  1068, 
and  the  account  which  Simeon  gives  (see  p.  356)  of  the  events  01  the  year 
1072  implies  that  it  was  in  that  year  tiiat  Gospatric  finally  lost  his  Earldom. 
I  therefore  place  this  account  of  Copsige,  his  appointment  to  his  Elaridom 
and  his  death,  in  the  year  1067  (p.  50).  We  must  therefore  suppose  a 
certain  laxity  of  speech  on  the  part  of  Simeon  in  the  words  in  which  he 
speaks  of  an  imprisonment  of  Morkere.  In  1067  Morkere  was  outwardly 
in  the  highest  favour  with  William.  But  the  character  in  which  he 
accompanied  William  to  Normandy  was  practically  that  of  a   hostage 
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(see  p.  49).  It  was  a  pardonable  exaggeration  or  confusion  to  apply  to 
such  a  state  of  things  language  which  strictly  applied  only  to  his  actual 
imprisonment  at  a  later  time. 

The  account  in  the  Durham  Chronicle  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  i.  235, 
is  clearly  made  up  from  the  narrative  of  Simeon,  from  which  it  differs  only 
in  putting  the  death  of  Oswulf  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Copsige, 
whereas  in  Simeon  it  happens  in  the  same  year  ''  sequenti  auctumno.*'  But 
this  is  no  real  difference.  Copsige  was  killed  on  March  12  in  the  year 
1067.  Easter  fell  on  April  8.  By  any  one  therefore  who  followed  the 
reckoning  which  begins  the  year  at  Easter,  the  death  of  Oswulf  would  be 
said  to  happen  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Copsige. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  this  story  is  treated  by  Thierry.  Copsige  is  killed 
twice  over.  The  Norman  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  turn  his  name  into 
Coxo,  out  of  which  Thierry,  by  way  of  being  specially  Teutonic,  has  made 
Kox.  (Cf. '' Alwinus  Coc  Bedellus  "  in  Domesday,  190,  a  prudent  man  who 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  what  he  had  held  T.  R.  £.).  Under  this 
form  of  Kox  he  dies  for  the  first  time  during  William's  absence  in  1067. 
He  is  killed  the  second  time  by  his  own  name,  or  something  like  it,  after 
William's  caipture  of  York  in  1069.  That  is  to  say,  Thierry  read  the 
account  in  William  of  Poitiers,  and  also  the  account  in  Simeon  of  Durham, 
or  rather  in  the  Chronicle  in  the  Monasticon  founded  on  it.  But  he  did 
not  find  out  that  they  both  referred  to  the  same  person,  and  that  his 
Kox  and  his  Kopsi  (which  his  English  translator  brings  a  degree  nearer 
in  the  form  of  Kopsig^  were  the  same  man.  The  history  of  Kox  is  told 
at  i.  386,  without  any  hint  as  to  the  part  of  England  to  which  the  story 
belongs ; 

''  Un  chef  saxon,  nomm6  Kox,  re9ut  de  semblables  messages,  au  nom  de 
la  vieille  liberty  anglaise,  et  n'en  tint  aucun  compte ;  irrit^s  de  son  refus, 
les  conjur^  lui  envoyerent  des  ordres,  puis  des  menaces;  et,  comme 
il  persistait  toujours  dans  son  amiti^  pour  les  vainqueurs,  les  menaces 
furent  ex^cut^es,  et  il  p^rit  dans  une  ^meute,  malgr^  la  protection 
etrangere.  Les  historiens  normands  le  cllebrent  comme  un  martyr  de  la 
foi  jur6e,  digne  d'etre  cit^  partout  comme  exemple,  et  dont  la  gloire  doit 
vivre  d'age  en  age." 

The  history  of  Kopsi  (i.  336)  is  more  romantic.  It  is  placed  in  the  last 
days  of  1069  or  in  the  first  days  of  1070,  while  William  is  following  up  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Tyne.  I  do  not  know  how  Thierry  got  over  the 
difficulty  about  the  imprisonment  of  Morkere  in  Simeon's  account, 
because  in  his  own  version  Morkere  is  at  this  moment  in  arms  against 
William ; 

'^  Quand  les  Northumbriens,  apres  avoir  chass6  Tostig,  fr^re  de  Harold, 
dans  une  insurrection  nationale,  eurent  choisi  pour  chef  Morkar,  fr^re 
d'Edwin,  Morkar  avait  mis,  de  leur  aveu,  i  la  tete  du  pays  situe  au-de-la 
de  la  Tees,  le  jeune  Osulf,  fils  d'Edulf.  Osulf  garda  son  commandement 
jusqu'au  jour  oii  les  Normands  eurent  pass6  la  Tyne ;  alors  il  fut  contraint 
de  fiiir  comme  les  autres  dans  les  for^ts  et  les  montagnes.  On  mit  a  sa 
place  un  certain  Saxon  appel6  Kopsi,  homme  que  les  habitants  de  la  North- 
umbrie  avaient  chass^  avec  Tostig,  qui  avait  k  se  venger  d'eux,  et  que, 
pour  cette  raison  meme,  le  nouveau  roi  leur  imposa  pour  chef.  Kopsi 
s'installa  dans  son  poste  sous  la  protection  des  etrangers ;  mais,  apres  avoir 
exerc^  quelque  temps  son  office,  il  fiit  assailli  dans  sa  maison  par  une 
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troupe  de-  dlsherit^s  conduite  par  ce  meme  Osulf  dont  il  avait  re9U  la 
depouille.  II  prenait  tranquUlement  son  repas,  sans  s'attendre  i  rien, 
quand  les  Saxons  tomberent  su^  lui,  le  tuerent,  et  se  disperserent 
aussitSt." 

NOTE  G.  p.  51. 

The  Possessions  of  the  ^Ctheling  Eadgar. 

William  of  Poitiers  (148^  enlarges  on  the  fevour  which  William  at  this 
time  showed  to  Eadgar,  and  on  the  large  estates  which  he  granted  him ; 
"  Athelinum,  quern  post  Heraldi  ruinam'  Angli  Regera  statuere  conatl 
fuerant,  amplis  terris  ditavit,  atque  in  carissimis  habuit  eum,  quia  Regis 
Edwardi  genus  contigerat;  ad  hoc  ne  puerilis  xtas  nimium  doleret  non 
habere  honorem  ad  quem  electus  fuerat."  The  lands  now  granted  would 
doubtless  be  confiscated  on  Eadgar's  revolt  ^see  p.  123),  and  the  whole  or 
part  would  be  granted  again  on  his  reconciliation  (see  p.  387) ;  but  the 
actual  entries  in  Domesday  (142)  of  Eadgar's  possessions  hardly  agree  with 
the  "  amplissimae  terrae "  spoken  of  by  William  of  Poitiers,  nor  yet  with 
the  '^  magnum  donativum  "  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmesbury  at  a  later 
time  (see  p.  387).  Whether  Eadgar  held  anything  T.  R.  E.  may  be 
doubted.  The  only  entry  which  looks  like  it  is  one  in  Essex  (ii.  3  ^), 
where  we  read,  "  Cestrefordam  tenuit  Comes  Edgarus  T»  R.  E."  I  know 
of  no  other  case  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  518)  where  Eadgar  receives  the  title  of 
Earl ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  other  Earl  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
days  of  E^dward.  Of  the  two  lordships  in  Hertfordshire  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey  I  have  spoken  in  p.  387,  and  I  there  mentioned 
some  of  their  former  English  owners.  Besides  two  socmen  of  Esegar  the 
Staller,  his  man  "  Vlwwinus  "  ( Wulfwig),  and  Stigand's  Thegn  "  Ainod  " 
(probably  "  Alnod  Chentiscus,"  of  whom  more  anon),  there  was  iElfward 
the  man  of  SXiraxx  "  de  Belint,"  of  whom  I  can  give  no  account,  and  seven 
socmen  of  King  Eadward.  All  could  sell  their  land ;  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  deprived  of  it  late  in  William's  reign,  as  we  read,  ^'Hos 
vii.  sochemannos  et  Uluuinum  et  Aluuard  apposuit  Ilbertus  vicecomes 
huic  manerio  tempore  R.W.  qui  non  fuerunt  ibi  T.  R.  E.,  ut  hundreda 
testatur." 

As  Eadgar's  departure  for  Apulia  (see  p.  473)  was  later  than  the  taking 
of  the  Survey,  we  know  not  whether  he  lost  his  lands  again  then. 

NOTE  H.    p.  86. 

The  Possessions  of  Count  Eustajce. 

The  Count  Eustace  of  Domesday  is  not  Eustace  the  Second  of  Bou- 
logne, who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our  history,  but  his  son  Eustace 
the  Third.  According  to  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  762),  Eustace 
the  Second  died,  and  Eustace  the  Third  succeeded,  in  1093,  which  would 
make  Eustace  the  Second  the  landowner  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  But 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  385,  416)  quotes  a  charter  in  which  his  second  wife  Ida 
is  described  as  "venerabilis  Ida  tunc  vidua"  as  early  as  1082.  And  the 
fact  that  Ida  herself  appears  as  a  landowner  in  Domesday,  though  not  of 
itself  proving  that  her  husband  was  dead,  falls  in  with  that  belief.  But 
it  was  doubtless  the  elder  Eustace  who  was  the  original  grantee  of  the 
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lands  held  by  his  son,  and  the  entries  with  regard  to  him  throw  some  light 
on  his  history  as  I  have  told  it  in  the  text. 

The  first  wife  of  Eustace,  Godgifii,  the  Goda  of  the  Normans,  the  own 
sister  of  King  Eadward,  appears  as  a  landowner  T.  R.  £.  in  Sussex  (17,  19, 
19  ^,  35),  Surrey  (34,  where  she  is  distinguished  as  "Goda  Comttissa,  soror 
R.  E.,"  36  ^),  Dorset  (75  A,  76),  Middlesex  (130),  Buckinghamshire  (151  ^), 
Gloucestershire  ^166  by  170),  Nottinghamshire  (280,  where  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from  her  namesake  "  Godeva  Gomitissa,*'  the  wife  of  Leofric, 
287).  Not  a  scrap  of  these  large  possessions  was  kept  by  Eustace  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Some  of  the  estates  of  Godgifu  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  in  the  King's  hands;  the  rest  had  been  granted  out  to  various 
ecclesiastical  and  private  owners.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Godgifu  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  happened  before  1056.  (See  Art.  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  762.)  Sh^  therefore  could  not  have  been  a  holder 
'*  eS  die  qud  Rex  E.  vivus  fuit  et  mortuus."  Her  appearance  in  Domesday 
is  therefore  a  parallel  case  to  entries  where  Earl  Godwine  appears  as  the 
owner  T.  R.  £.  But  her  appearance  seems  to  show  that  her  lands  passed 
to  her  husband.  If  the  lands  of  Godgifu  had  been  from  1056  to  1066 
in  the  hands  of  King  Eadward  or  any  grantee  of  his,  we  should  hardly 
find  her  name  in  the  Survey.  It  is  a  natural  conjecture  that  Eustace 
succeeded  to  the  lands  of  his  wife,  that  they  were  confiscated  by  William 
after  his  treason  is  1067,  and  that  the  estates  which  Eustace  afterwards 
held  were  later  grants  after  his  reconciliation.  It  strengthens  this  view 
tliat  three  lordsMps  in  Dorset  (85)  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
by  Ida  the  second  wife  of  Eustace,  which  she  is  also  said  to  have  held 
T.  R.  £.  This  looks  as  if  Eadward  had  made  grants  to  the  second  wife  of 
his  friend,  which  were  not  confiscated  by  William  along  with  the  lands 
of  her  husband.  At  the  time  of  Eustace's  trial  in  1067  the  power  of 
William  had  not  yet  reached  into  Dorsetshire. 

The  Domesday  holdings  of  Eustace  were  therefore  grants  later  than  his 
reconciliation  with  William,  yet  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  some  of  the 
lands  held  by  Eustace  in  the  Southern  shires  must  have  been  earlier  grants 
which  were  restored.  His  estates  in  Kent  (14),  Surrey  (34),  Hampshire 
(34  ^),  had  been  mainly  held  by  Godwine,  Gytha,  and  Harold,  which  looks 
as  if  they  were  early  grants  of  William.  They  were  also  of  no  great 
extent,  which  looks  as  if  William  did  not  choose  to  make  him  too  powerful 
in  a  country  where  he  had  once  shown  himself  dangerous.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  estates  of  Eustace  lie  in  the  Eastern  shires,  especially  in  Essex 
(ii.  36-34),  and  a  large  part  of  them  could  not  have  been  made  in  William's 
first  days,  as  they  consist  of  estates  which  had  been  held  by  Engelric  (see 
above,  p.  493),  and  in  one  case  (ii.  27)  had  belonged  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth. 
But  other  entries  of  land  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  were  most  likely 
earlier  grants  which  were  restored.  The  estates  in  Somerset,  it  is  plain, 
could  not  have  been  granted  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  West  in  zo68. 
One  lordship  in  Somerset  and  one  in  Surrey  (34)  are  entered  in  the 
Survey  as  belonging  to  the  Countess.  That  in  Somerset  is  Kenwardston, 
now  corruptly  Kingweston,  which  (9 1  h\  as  well  as  Loxton,  had  been  held 
T.  R.  E.  by  Wulfgifu,  who  was  also  Ida's  predecessor  in  some  of  her 
Dorset  lands.  Other  possessions  of  Eustace  are  found  in  Hertfordshire 
(137),  Oxfordshire  (157  h\  Cambridgeshire  (i9<5),  Huntingdonshire  (205), 
Bedford  (211),  Norfolk  (ii.  151),  and  Suffolk  (ii.  303),  where  Engelric 
again  appears. 
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Several  of  the  possessions  of  Eustace  in  Hertfordshire  had  been  held  by 
Engelric,  and  several  of  those  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire  were 
held  under  him  by  his  follower  Arnold  or  Amulf  of  Ardres.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  480. 

Kenwardston  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Countess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  to  Bermondsey  Abbey.  See  the  Bermondsey 
Annals,  11 14,  1115,  11 27;  Ann.  Mon.  iii.  432,  435. 


NOTE  I.    p.  89. 

The  Earldom  of  Gospatric. 

The  career  of  Gospatric  would  have  iJeen  much  clearer  if  Simeon  of 
Durham,  or  whoever  is  the  Northern  interpolator  of  Florence,  had  given 
us  the  events  of  his  life  under  their  proper  years,  instead  of  throwing  them 
into  a  kind  of  Appendix  under  the  year  1072  (p.  92,  Hinde),  the  date 
of  his  deposition.  He  there  says  distinctly  that  it  was  on  the  death  of 
Oswulf,  in  the  autumn  of  1067,  that  Gospatric  begged  or  bought  the 
Earldom.  This  fixes  the  appointment  to  the  first  possible  moment  after 
the  death  of  Oswulf,  that  is,  to  the  Midwinter  Gembt  of  1067-1068 ;  and 
the  next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  soon  after  Pentecost  in  1068,  when  he 
leaves  William's  court  for  Scotland  (see  p.  133).  The  difficulty  arises 
from  Simeon's  incidental  way  of  telling  the  story.  Having  mentioned 
Gospatric's  appointment  at  Christmas,  1067,  he  goes  on  to  say, ''  Tenuit 
comitatum  donee  Rex  causis  ex  supradictis  ei  auferret;  fugiens  ergo  ad 
Malcolmum  non  multo  post  Flandriam  navigio  petit"  (see  p.  356).  This 
of  course  refers  not  to  his  first  flight  in  1068,  but  to  his  final  flight  in  1072. 
Simeon  himself  mentions  the  flight  of  1068  under  its  proper  year,  and  in 
describing  Gospatric's  appearance  at  York  in  1069  (p.  84)  he  gives  him 
the  title  of  Earl,  which  he  bears  also  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  p. 
170) ;  and  this  is  to  be  noted,  because  the  mention  of  Gospatric  in  1069  is 
one  of  Simeon's  additions  to  the  text  of  Florence.  Between  these  two 
events,  in  the  beginning  of  1069,  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Simeon 
place  the  grant  of  the  Bemician  Earldom  to  Robert  of  Comines  (see 
p.  156),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Florence.  It  would  seem  then  that 
William  treated  Gospatric's  Earldom  as  vacant  through  his  flight  to  Scot- 
land ;  Robert  was  his  successor,  and  William  (see  p.  356),  afterwards  at 
least,  looked  on  Gospatric  as  having  been  an  accomplice  in  the  resistance 
in  which  Robert  lost  his  life.  Gospatric's  reconciliation  with  William 
and  his  restoration  to  his  Earldom  in  the  winter  of  1069  is  mentioned 
by  Orderic  only.  Simeon,  in  recording  his  acts  in  the  next  year,  1070, 
treats  him  as  having  been  Earl  all  along.  He  speaks,  as  w^e  have  seen, 
of  his  share  in  the  attack  of  York,  and  he  does  not  mention  him  again  till 
he  records  his  attack  on  Cumberland  in  1070  (p.  87 ;  see  p.  344),  when  he 
introduces  him  afresh,  with  reference  to  his  first  appointment  in  1067; 
"  Gospatricus  Comes  qui,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  a  Rege  Willelmo  comitatum 
Northanhymbrorum  pretio  assecutus  fuerat."  He  acts  again  as  Earl  when 
he  receives  Bishop  Walcher  at  Durham  in  1071  (see  p.  349);  he  is  finally 
deposed  in  1072,  but  he  had  been  received  again  into  partial  favour  before 
the  taking  of  the  Survey  (see  p.  356). 
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The  apparent  puzzle  arises  wholly  from  the  way  in  which  Simeon  put  his 
History  together,  namely  by  enlarging  the  chronicle  of  Florence  by  such 
insertions  as  he  thought  needful.  Gospatric  was  naturally  a  much  more 
important  person  in  the  eyes  of  Simeon  than  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  Florence. 
He  therefore  felt  called  on  to  speak  of  him  several  times  when  Florence 
had  not  mentioned  him,  and  the  way  in  which  he  made  his  insertions  was  a 
little  irregular  and  incoherent. 

The  course  of  events  then  is  something  like  this ; 

Appointment  as  Earl Christmas  1067 

Earldom  forfeited  by  flight  to  Scotland    .        .  Summer  1068 

Appointment  and  death  of  Robert  .        .        .  January  1069 

Share  in  the  campaign  at  York        .        .        .  September  1069 

Restoration  to  the  Earldom     ....  December  1069 

Final  deposition  and  second  flight    .        .        .  Late  in  107  a 

Partial  restoration  of  lands       ....  Before  1086 

I  am  glad  to  And  that  Mr.  Hinde,  whose  History  of  Northumberland  I 
had  not  made  use  of  when  I  first  wrote  this  Note,  goes  along  with  me  as 
to  the  chronology  of  Copsige  and  Gospatric,  though  I  have  some  matters 
of  dispute  with  him. 

NOTE  K.  p.  90. 
-ffi^THELSiGE  Abbot  of  Ramsey. 

I  HAVE  here  given  the  best  account  which  I  could  put  together,  from 
various  scattered  notices,  of  the  chequered  life  of  a  remarkable  man.  Of 
^thelsige's  appointment  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  302)  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  local  history  is  explicit  as  to  his  being 
further  invested  by  Eadward  with  the  government  of  Ramsey.  The  writer 
(c,  119)  describes  the  sickness  of  Abbot  ^Ifwine,  and  adds  words  which 
are  equivalent  to  a  resignation;  "Crescente  indies  languore,  et  spem  ei 
omnem  rediturae  sanitatis  penitus  adimente,  forinsecae  administrationis 
renuntians  officio,"  omne  perfunctoriae  potestatis  onus,  ut  secum  quietior 
habitaret,  abjecit."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  brethren  took  good  care  of 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  then  adds;  "Quibus  auditis  Rex  Ed- 
wsurdus,  amicissimi  viri  adversis  condolens  casibus  et  Ecclesise  ipsius  pro- 
vida  dispensatione  consulens  utilitati,  cuidam  Ailfsio,  viro  prudenti  et 
industrio  qui  tunc  temporis  monasterio  Sancti  August ini  Abbatis  jure 
pracsidebat,  domds  Ramesiensis  curam  commisit."  (The  form  Ailjsiw 
in  this  extract  might  seem  to  imply  the  name  ^(/feige  rather  than  Mtbel- 
sige,  but  it  clearly  should  be  ^i/sius.  Ail  being  the  usual  Latin  abbreviation 
of  JS^el^    It  seems  plain  then  that  ^thelsige  held  the  two  Abbeys  in 

Slurality  before  the  death  of  Eadward,  and  that  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of 
Lamsey  during  the  lifetime  of  ^Ifwine,  But  in  the  Act  of  107a  touching 
the  submission  of  the  see  of  York  to  Canterbury  (Will.  Malm.  iii.  398 ; 
see  p.  358),  we  read  among  the  signatures  *<  Ego  Elfwinus,  Abbas  caenobii 

Suod  Ramesege  dicitur,  consensi."  There  is  also  a  charter  printed  in  the 
lonasticon,  ii.  559,  and  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  148,  but  marked  as  doubtful,  the 
si^atures  to  which  seem  to  speak  ofiEthelsige  and  JElfwine  as  both  Abbotg 
at  once.    First  among  the  Abbots  signs  <<£lsius  Abbas,"  as  the  Abbot 
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concerned,  and  last  among  them  we  read, ''  Ego  Alwinus  Abbas  hoc  meum 
desiderium  ad  perfectum  adduxt  et  a  Rege  hilariter  suscepL"  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  iEthelsige  was  Abbot  of  Ramsey  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  for  we  read  (43  ^)  of  lands  in  Hampshire, ''  Hoc  sic  attestatur  EIsi 
Abbas  de  Ramesy  et  totum  hundret/'  From  the  same  source  we  also 
learn  that  he  was  at  one  time  outlawed,  and  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
or  another  in  Denmark.  In  dih  we  read  of  lands  in  Berkshire;  ''Elsi 
Abbas  tenuit  de  veteri  monasterio  Wintonensis  ecclesiz  testimonio  scirz 
T.  R.  E.  et  postea,  donee  utlage  fuit."  And  again  in  208,  of  lands  in 
Huntingdonshire;  '*De  alterS  hida  dicunt  quod  Godricus  tenuit  earn  de 
Abbate.  Sed  quum  Abbas  esset  in  Danemarka,  Osmundus  pater  Radulfi 
rapuit  earn  a  Sawino  accipitrario,  cui  Abbas  earn  dederat  ob  amorem 
Regis.*'  Here  we  plainly  see  iEthelsige  in  possession  of  the  Abbey 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  he  is  described  as  having  been,  at 
some  former  time,  in  high  tavour  with  the  King,  as  having  been  in  Den- 
mark for  some  cause  or  other,  and  also  as  having  been  at  one  time  out- 
lawed. Further,  in  the  Chronologia  Augustinensis  in  Elmham's  History 
(p.  28,  ed.  Hardwick),  we  read  "Egelsinus  fugit"  under  the  vear  1070, 
and  the  story  is  told  more  at  length  in  W.  Thorn's  Chronicle  (X  Scriptt. 
1787).  Some  of  the  Normans  had  unlawfully  seized  ('^violenter  occupave- 
runt")  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey ;  '*  Egelsinus  perpendens  se  odium 
incurrisse  Regis  propter  libertates  Kancie  [this  refers  to  the  legend  about 
Stigand  and  ^thelsige  securing  the  liberties  of  Kent,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  360] 
praedia  et  possessiones  monasterii  sui  Normannis,  timore  compulsus,  invitis 
suis  fratribus,  concessit.  Tandem  attendens  iram  Regis  erga  se  implaca- 
bilem,  plus  suae  saluti  quam  gregis  sibi  commissi  consulens,  exhaustis  pre- 
tiosis  quibuscumque  monasterii  sui  thesauris,  in  Daciam  navigio  afiiigit, 
nee  usquam  comparuit.'* 

Putting  all  this  evidence  together,  there  seems  hardly  room  for  doubt 
that  ^thelsige  of  Saint  Augiistine's  and  ^thelsige  of  Ramsey  are  the  same 
person,  that  he  forsook  his  preferments  in  1070  and  fled  to  Denmark  (an  act 
e(]uivalent  to  outlawry),  that,  during  his  absence,  the  former  Abbot  .S3f- 
wme  resumed  his  functions,  but  that  at  some  later  time  ^thelsige  regained 
William's  favour,  and  was  restored  to  Ramsey,  but  not  to  Saint  Augustine's. 
The  ''nee  usquam  comparuit"  of  the  Canterbury  writer  is  quite  accounted 
for  by  his  not  appearing  again  at  Saint  Augustine's.  But  out  of  all  this 
another  question  arises,  namely  as  to  the  embassy  of  ^thelsige  to  Swegen. 
The  direct  evidence  for  this  comes  only  from  sources  which  are  greatly 
mixed  up  with  legendary  matter.  Langebek  (iii.  252)  has  collected  three 
Church  legends  of  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  our 
Lady,  from  one  of  which  I  copy  the  part  which  concerns  the  history  of 
^thelsige ; 

**Eo  tempore,  quo  Wilhelmus  Dux  Normannorum  potentissimus,  pro- 
strato  Rege  Anglorum  Haraldo,  Angliam  sibi  subjecisset,  contigit  ut 
Danorum  Rex,  audita  morte  Haraldi  consanguine!,  venire  in  Angliam  dis- 
ponerct,  ut  et  mortem  ejus  vindicaret  et  terram  sibi  subigeret,  quam 
dicebat  suam  esse ;  quo  audito,  Wilhelmus  omnia  castra  Angliae  militibus 
et  expensis  fortissime  munivit,  et  ad  resistendum  Danis  se,  quantum  poterat, 
przparavit,  Inito  autem  consilio  cum  suis  optimatibus,  Abbatem  Hel- 
sinum,  virum  prudentem  ac  Deo  ac  beatae  Virgin!  devotissimum,  in  Daciam 
misit,  ut  et  propositum  Regis  agnosceret  et  pro  pace  obtinenda  a  Rege 
Danorum,  quantum  esset  sibi  possibile,  laboraret. 
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^*  Navigans  igitur  venerabilis  Abbas,  in  Daciam  prospere  venit,  Regique 
se  praesentans,  munera  ac  seiritia  ex  parte  Wilhelmi  novi  Regis  Anglix 
obtulit,  ac  proceres  terrae  muneribus  honoravit.  Reverenter  igitur  a  Rege 
Danorum  receptus  et  habitus,  non  modico  tempore  apud  eum  mansit. 
Tandem  quum  negotia  pro  quibus  missus  fiierat  ad  placitum  peregisset, 
licentia  redeundi  a  Rege  data,  iter  per  mare  cum  sociis  aggressus  est." 
(iii.  353.) 

The  story  will  also  be  found  at  greater  length  in  an  English  poem  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  ii.  99. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  accept  the  facts  that  iEthelsige  took 
refiige  in  Denmark  during  his  outlawry  and  that  he  afterwards  returned, 
but  to  look  on  the  story  of  the  embassy  as  a  legend  growing  out  of  these 
facts,  devised  to  explain  his  presence  in  Denmark.  But  the  three  lessons 
given  by  Langebek,  though  they  run  off  into  an  ecclesiastical  legend,  are 
yet  perfectly  probable  and  consistent  in  their  description  of  the  political 
state  of  things.  There  is  nothing  unlikely,  but  quite  the  contrary,  in 
William's  sending  an  embassy  to  Swegen.  Indeed  the  singular  failure  of 
Swegen  to  send  help  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  most  effectual,  his 
not  coming  in  person  at  all,  might  of  themselves  suggest  that  William's 
power  of  intrigue  had  been  at  work.  To  employ  an  Englishman  and  a 
friend  of  Harold  for  such  an  office  would  be  a  matter  of  obvious  policy. 
On  the  whole  the  balance  of  probability  seems  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  embassy. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  105)  seems  to  have  confounded  ^thelsige  with  his 
predecessor  i£lfwine.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  437. 

NOTE  L.  p.  93. 

The  Lands  of  Gytha  and  her  Family  in  the  West. 

The  Exeter  Domesday  is  full  of  entries  as  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Godwine  in  the  Western  shires.  They  were  almost  wholly  held 
by  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
entered  together  in  great  masses  under  different  titles,  which  vary  some- 
what in  different  shires.  Of  the  great  heads  of  Crown  lands,  the  first 
(75),  headed  "Dominicatus  Regis  ad  Regnum  pertinens  in  Devenescira," 
contains  nothing  which  had  belonged  to  Godwine's  family,  and  nearly  sill 
the  estates  there  entered  had  been  held  by  King  Eadward  himself.  The 
like  is  the  case  with  the  next  head  (80), "  Dominicatus  Regis  in  Sumer* 
setit."  But  the  next  head,  '* Dominicatus  Regis  in  Devenescira"  (84), 
consists,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lordship,  wholly  of  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  Gytha  and  her  sons.  The  members  of  the  family  who  appear 
under  this  heading  are  Gytha  herself,  Eadgyth,  Harold,  and  Leofwine.  The 
names  are  spelled  in  various  ways,  and  in  one  place  (90)  Gytha  appears 
simply  as  '*  mater  Haraldi  Comitis."  In  90  is  the  entry,  "Terrse  Regis 
dominicae  in  Comu  Galliae,"  consisting  of  twelve  lordships  which  had  been 
held  by  Harold,  answering  to  the  entry  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  120, 
which  has  the  note  at  the  end,  "  Has  praescriptas  xii.  terras  tenuit  Heraldus 
Comes  T.  R.  £."  Then  in  94  follows  the  heading,  '*  Terrae  Regis  quas 
tenuit  Godwinus  Comes  et  filii  ejus  in  Sumersetii."  The  lands  under  this 
head  had  belonged  to  Gytha,  Harold,  Tostig,  ''Godwinus  filius  Harold! 
Comitis "  (96),  *'  Gunnilla  filia  Comitis  Goduini,"  96,  99,  and  Eddeva,  97, 
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of  whom  more  anon.  In  104  is  a  distinct  entry  of  "  Terra  Editdx  Reginz 
in  Sumerseta."  Also  in  36  is  the  entry,  "  Dominicatus  Regis  in  Dorseta," 
consisting  of  seven  lordships  which  had  been  held  by  Harold,  six  which  had 
been  held  by  King  Eadward,  one  by  Gytha  entered  as  "mater  Haroldi 
Comitis,"  and  two  churches  at  Dorchester  and  elsewhere  held  by  Briht- 
weard  the  priest. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  lands  of  the  house  of  Godwine  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  Crown  lands  kept  by  William  in  the  Western  shires.  Only 
very  small  portions  of  them  were  allowed  to  pass  into  any  other  hands, 
and  those  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  William's  brother  Earl  Robert.  The 
conquest  of  the  West  was,  alone  among  William's  later  successes,  a  distinct 
triumph  over  the  house  of  Godwine.  He  seems  to  have  purposely  kept 
their  lands  in  his  own  hands  as  a  sort  of  trophy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  house  of  Godwine  who  appear  in  this  list, 
the  largest  holdings  are  those  of  Gytha,  Eadgyth,  and  Harold.  Leofwine 
has  several  lordships  in  Devonshire;  in  Somerset  only  one  for  certain, 
namely,  Combe  (Exon,  14a  ;  Exchequer,  87  h\  which  had  passed  to  Bishop 
Odo.  The  Leofwine  who  appears  in  Exchequer,  91  A,  9a ;  Exon,  253,  can 
hardly  be  the  Earl.  Tostig  appears  as  the  owner  of  a  single  lordship  only, 
that  of  Winsford  in  Somerset.  Gyrth  holds  nothing  in  the  West.  Wulf- 
noth  does  not  appear  among  his  brothers,  but  some  of  the  lands  which 
appear  in  the  Western  shires  as  held  by  men  named  Wulfhoth  T.  R.  E. 
may  have  been  his  property  (see  Dorset,  83  ^;  Somerset,  91  ^,  95  ;  Devon- 
shire, 103,  106,  109  ^,  no  ^,  III,  111  ^,  113  3,  114  ^,  116,  117;  Cornwall, 
laa  ^,  123,  133  ^).  But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that,  like  Harold's  sons 
Eadmund  and  Magnus,  he  had  not  received  any  lands  on  account  of  his 
youth.  Among  the  less  known  members  of  the  family,  two  Somerset  lord* 
ships  are  held  bv  Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Godwine,  and  two  by  Godwine 
the  son  of  Harold.  There  remains  only  the  entry  of  Eddeva  in  Exon,  97. 
She  can  hardly  be  the  Lady,  whose  lands  in  Somerset  are  entered  under 
a  separate  head.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  here  another  trace  of 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals  ? 

NOTE  M.  p.  93. 

The  Children  of  Harold. 

Of  the  sons  of  Harold,  Godwine  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (see  above, 
p.  1 50),  and  he  and  his  two  brothers  Eadmund  and  Magnus  are  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  of  Florence  (see  p.  150,  and  below.  Note  X).  Two 
daughters,  Gunhild  and  Gytha,  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources.  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  (ii.  137)  quotes  Capgrave  for  a  story  of  Gunhild,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  cured  by  Saint  Wulfstan.  This  may  be  the  Gunhild  who 
held  seven  hides  of  land  at  Kingston  in  Sussex  of  Harold.  (Domesday, 
a8  A,  "  Gunnlld  tenuit  de  Heraldo.")  Of  Gytha  we  hear  more.  According 
to  Snorro  (Johnstone,  330;  Laing,  iii,  97),  **Gyda  Harallds-d6ttir"  murled 
Valdimar  King  of  Holmgard,  the  son  of  King  Jaroslaf  and  of  Ingigerd  the 
daughter  of  King  Olaf  of  Sweden.  By  him  she  had  a  son  Harold,  from 
whose  daughters  Malfrid  and  Ingibiorg  most  of  the  Kings  of  the  North 
seem  to  have  sprung.  Saxo  (307)  tells  us  how  two  sons  of  Harold  took 
shelter  along  with  their  sister  at  the  court  of  their  kinsman  King  Swegen, 
by  whom  the  sister,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  given  ia  maniage 
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to  King  Waldemar,  and  a  vague  account  is  given  of  the  descendants  of  the 
marriage;  "Cujus  filii  duo  confestim  in  Daniam  cum  sorore  migrSrunt. 
Quos  Sueno,  paterni  eorum  meriti  oblitus,  consanguinex  pietatis  more 
excepit,  puellamque  Rutenorum  Regi  Waidemaro,  qui  et  ipse  Jarizlavus 
a  suis  est  appellatus,  nuptum  dedit.  Eidem  postmodum  nostri  temporis 
dux,  ut  sanguinis  ita  et  nominis  haeres,  ex  filia  nepos  obvenit."  By  Holm- 
gard  is  meant  Novgorod  and  Northern  Russia  generally  (see  Karamsin, 
Hbtoire  de  Russie,  ii.  411).  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  minute  knowledge 
of  Russian  history,  but  with  such  light  as  I  can  find  in  Karamsin  and  the 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  112)^  I  cannot  identify  these  princes.  Jaroslaf, 
who  reigned  from  10 19  to  1055,  had  both  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  the 
name  of  Vladimir,  one  of  whom  is  doubtless  intended.  But  the  son  died 
in  105a  (Karamsin,  ii.  40),  and  whether  the  grandson,  Vladimir  son  of 
Usevolod,  who  reigned  from  1113  to  1135,  married  a  daughter  of  our 
Harold  I  cannot  say.  Karamsin  (ii.  39,  an,  417)  admits  the  marriage, 
but  seemingly  not  from  anv  Russian  authorities,  and  he  certainly  knows  of 
no  Russian  prince  named  Harold.  Vladimir's  son  and  successor  was 
Mstislaf,  who  reigned  at  Kief  from  1125  to  113a.  Lappenberg  (557)  says, 
"  Die  Sohne  flohen  nach  Irland,  Gythe  zu  ihr^  Vaters  Vetter  Svend  von 
Danemark  und  wurde  mit  Waldemar,  Czar  von  Russland,  des  Wsewold 
Sohn,  vermahlt,  dem  sie  den  Sohn  Mistislav-Harold  und  durch  diesen  eine 
femere  eriauchte  Nachkommenschaft  gab."  But  I  do  not  know  Lappen* 
berg's  authority  for  giving  any  Russian  Prince  the  double  name  of  Mistislav- 
Harold. 

I  have  already  hinted  (see  p.  94  and  vol.  iii.  p.  517)  that  these  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  Harold  were  most  likely  the  children  of  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  None  of  the  three  sons  who  were  grown  men  in  1068  could 
have  been  children  of  Ealdgyth.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  either  of  the  daugh- 
ters was  hers.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  80)  and  Lappenberg  (557)  assume 
a  former  marriage  of  Harold,  of  which  they  make  these  children  the  off- 
spring, but  they  quote  no  authority  for  such  a  marriage,  and  on  the  whole 
it  seems  easfer  to  make  them  children  of  Eadgyth.  And  their  position  and 
that  of  their  mother  may  have 'been  as  good  as  that  of  Sprota  and  "the 
other  ^Ifgifu"  and  their  sons. 

As  to  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  it  is  certain  (see  Florence,  1087) 
that  Harold  had  a  son  Ulf  who  at  the  time  of  William's  death  was  im- 
prisoned in  Normandy,  and  was  released  by  Robert.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  genealogy  in  Florence  (i.  a76J  gives  Harold  a  son  by  Ealdgyth  bearing 
his  own  name ;  ''  De  Regina  Alagitha,  Comitis  £lfgari  filiS,  habuit  filium 
Haroldum."  And  again,  in  William  of  Mahnesbury's  (iv.  329)  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Anglesey  in  1098,  we  read  how  Magnus  of  Norway  came 
"  cum  Haroldo  filio  Haroldi  Regis  quondam  Angljae."  The  statement 
about  Ulf  is  so  distinct  that  we  cannot  reject  it,  and  a  son  of  Harold  who 
had  no  share  in  the  warfare  of  his  brothers  in  the  West,  but  who  was 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  William,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Elaldgyth,  most  likely  taken  at  Chester.  But  the  statement  which  gives, 
Harold  a  son  of  his  own  name  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other.  Any 
child  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth  must  have  been  born  after  his  father's  death ; 
but  lilf  and  Harold  may  have  been  posthumous  twins,  like  the  two  sons — 
twins  certainly  though  most  likely  not  posthumous—of  Eadmund  Ironside 
and  the  other  Ealdgyth.  In  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  Harold  was 
saved  like  Ijewis  from«beyond-Sea  (see  vol.  i.  p.  134),  while  Ulf  was  taken, 
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Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Harold  must  not  be  confounded  with  her  aunt 
of  the  same  name,  the  daughter  of  Godwine.  The  latter  is  recorded  m 
Domesday,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  her  epitaph. 
See  Ellis,  ii.  136,  and  the  fuller  account  in  a  small  tract  on  the  two 
Gunhilds,  the  daughter  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  504)  and  the  daughter 
of  Godwine,  published  at  Ghent  in  1833,  for  a  sight  of  which  I  have  to 
thank  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows ; 

"Pater  noster;  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  et  cetera  quae  in  Simbolo 
Apostolorum  sunt  scripta. 

''  Gunildis  nobilissimis  orta  parentibus,  genere  Anglia,  patre  Godwine 
Comite,  sub  cujus  dominio  maxima  pars  militabat  Angliae,  matre  Gitba, 
illustri  prosapia  Dacorum  oriunda.  Hsec  dum  voveret  adhuc  puella 
virginalem  castitatem,  desiderans  spirituale  conjugium,  sprevit  connubia 
nonnullorum  nobilium  principum.  Haccque  dum  jam  ad  nubilem  aetatem 
pervenisset,  Anglia  devicta  a  Willelmo  Normannorum  Comite  et  ab  eodem 
interfecto  fratre  suo  Rege  Anglorum  Haroldo,  relicta  patria,  apud  sanctum 
Audomarum  aliquot  annos  exulans  in  Flandria,  Christum  quem  pie  amabat, 
in  pectore  scilicet  semper  colebat,  in  opere  circa  sibi  famulantes  hilaris  et 
modesta,  erga  extraneos  benivola  et  justa,  pauperibus  larga,  suo  corpori 
admodum  parca ;  quid  dicam,  adeo  ut  omnibus  illecebris  se  abstinendo,  per 
multos  annos  ante  sui  diem  obitus  non  vexeretur  camibus,  neque  quidquam 
quod  sibi  dulce  visum  est  gustando,  sed  vix  necessaria  vitae  capiendo,  olicio 
induta,  ut  nee  etiam  quibusdam  pateret  familiaribus,  conflictando  cum 
viciis  vicit  in  virtutibus.  Dehinc  transiens  Bruggas,  et  ibi  transvolutis 
quibusdam  annis  et  inde  pertransiens  in  Dacia,  hue  reversa,  virgo  trans- 
migravit  in  Domino,  Anno  incamationis  domini  millesimo  Lxxxvn,  nono 
kalendas  Septembris,  luna  xxii." 


NOTE  N.  p.  109. 

Eadnoth  the  Staller. 

Our  sUght  notices  of  Eadnoth  raise  a  certain  interest  in  him.  There  is 
a  temptation  to  find  out  as  much  as  we  can  about  a  man  who  was  in  high 
place  alike  under  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William.  And,  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  forefather  of  a  great  English  house,  the  pedigree 
acquires  an  interest  which  does  not  belong  to  those  pedigrees,  real  or 
mythical,  which  go  up  only  to  the  sharers  of  William's  spoils.  That  Ead- 
noth was  Staller  under  Eladward  appears  from  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  204,  which 
also  shows  that  he  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire.  In  that  writ  he  is  addressed 
along  with  Stigand  as  Archbishop  and  Harold  as  Earl.  But  he  does  not 
often  sign  the  charters  of  Eadward,  though  his  name  is  attached  to  the  two 
spurious  Westminster  charters  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  180,  189)  with  the  title  of 
''  Eadno¥us  minister."  In  Domesday  he  once  distinctly  appears  as  '^Ednod 
stalre,"  in  Berkshire,  58  h,  (This  estate  had  passed  to  Abingdon  Abbey, 
and  it  is  added  in  a  significant  way, ''  Non  erat  tunc  in  Abbalia  **).  The 
name  Eadnoth  is  a  common  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the 
various  entries  under  it  in  Domesday  belong  to  our  Eadnoth.  He  most 
likely  is  the  "  Ednod  dapifer  "  of  p.  69,  but  he  cannot  be  the  Ednod  (nor 
yet  the  Alnod)  of  p.  124  ^.    Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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Eadnoth  is  the  person  intended  by  some  of  the  entries  of  Alnod,  Alnodus, 
Elnod,  in  Domesday.    Those  forms  ought  to  represent,  not  Eadnoth^  but 
JElfnotb,    Still  the  case  seems  clear,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  think  of 
'Odvo-irrvf  and  Ulysses^  ^giditu  and  Giles,    Eadnoth  undoubtedly  had  a  son 
Harding,  who  was  living  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote,  and  of  whom 
he  gives  (iii.  254)  a  very  curious  description;   "VocabatUr  is  Ednodus, 
domi  belloque  Anglonim  temporibus  juxta  insignis,  pater  Herding!  qui 
adhuc  superest,  magis  consuetus  linguam  in  lites  acuere  quam  arma  in  belio 
concutere."    We  have  thus  a  Harding  son  of  Eadnoth  the  Staller,  and  we 
have  further  evidence  of  his  connexion  with  Somerset  and  Devonshire. 
"  Heardinc  Eadn6¥es  sunu  "  appears  among  the  witnesses  to  a  Somerset 
document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  234,  and  we  also  find  him  selling  a  slave  at 
Topsham  in  Devonshire ;  "  Wulward  bohte  Leouede  act  Hierdinge  Eadno- 
¥es  sune  wi^  v.  scill.  to  cepe  and  to  tolle"  (Thorpe,  Dipl.  Angl.  648). 
Among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  we  find  another  "  Hierding  "  not  further 
described.    This  is  in  one  of  the  documents  written  in  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
Codex  Exoniensis,  where  he  is  also  mentioned  in  another  unprinted  docu- 
ment, also  belonging  to  Topsham,  where  we  get  the  name  of  his  reeve 
Ceolric.    Harding  the  son  of  Eadnoth  can  therefore  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
same  person  as  "  Harding  filius  Alnod"  who  appears  as  a  King's  Thegn  in 
Somerset  in  Domesday,  98  ^,  and  who  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Harding 
who  is  mentioned  in  several  following  entries.    Besides  this,  there  is  a 
string  of  entries  in  Dorset  fSo)  which  look  very  much  as  if  Alnodus, 
£lnod,  Ednod,  were  used  indiscriminately.    Of  one  of  these,  in  which 
£lnod  apgears  as  an  officer  of  Harold  and  an  agent  in  one  of  his  alleged 
spoliations  of  the  Church,  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  ii.  p.  367.    In  another  we 
read,  "  Unus  tainus  tenuit  T.  R.  E.,  et  Alnod  tulit  ab  eo  T.  R.  W."    These 
two  lead  us  to  a  singular  entry  in  Wiltshire  (72  ^)  which  I  have  quoted  in 
the  same  page  as  the  other ;  ''  Ednodus  tenuit  T.  R.  E. . . .  Hanc  terram 
abstulit  Godwinus  Comes  Sanctae  Mariae  Wiltunensi,  et  tunc  earn  recupera" 
vit  Ednodtu,**    This  looks  as  if  ''  Ednodus "  had  some  claim  on  the  land 
earlier  than  the  claim  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  asserted  on  his  behalf  by 
God  wine. 

There  can  then,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  as  to  identifying  Eadnoth  the 
Staller  with  the  «  Alnod,"  "  Elnod,"  or  «  Ednod "  of  the  western  shires. 
He  was  in  all  probability  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  favour  of  Godwine 
and  Harold.  Of  his  earlier  estate  we  may  perhaps  get  a  glimpse  in  a 
Berkshire  entry  in  Domesday,  60;  "Ednod  tenuit  de  Heraldo,  et  non 
potuit  ire  quolibet."  He  rose  to  high  office  under  Eadward ;  he  kept  it 
under  Harold,  and  seemingly  kept  it  under  William  also.  And  he  would 
also  seem,  like  so  many  others,  to  have  abused  his  personal  or  official 
influence  both  under  Eadward  and  under  William.  He  left  a  son  who  was 
alive  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote,  and  who  appears  as  a  landowner 
in  Domesday.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  no  part  of  his  estates  passed  to 
his  son.  Harding's  property  in  Somerset,  where  we  are  most  certain  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  right  Harding,  was  held  T.  R.  E.  by  "  Toui,"  that  is 
doubtless  the  Sheriff  "Touid"  or  Tofig  (a  different  man  of  course  from 
Tofig  the  Proud),  who  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Somerset  in  two  of  Eadward^s 
writs  in  favour  of  Gisa.  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  197,  199-)  This  does  not  prove 
that  Tofig  was  dispossessed  in  favour  of  Hanung,  as  Harding  may 
have  inherited  from  Tofig.  One  Wiltshire  estate  under  the  name  of 
Harding  (74)  had  been  held  by  the  same  owner  T.  R.  E.    There  is  a 
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most  curious  entry  in  the  same  shire  (67  3),  how  Harding  held  lands 
of  the  Church  of  Shaftesbury  T.  R.  E.  which  st  the  Survey  were  held  by 
"  Turstinus,"  who  may  be  either  Thurstan  a  Dane  or  Toustain  a  French- 
man. It  is  added,  '^  Hanc  terram  reddidit  sponte  sua  ecclesix  Hardingus, 
quia  in  vitS  sua  per  conventimi  debebat  tenere."  But  in  Gloucestershire 
(170  b)  Harding  holds  lands  in  pledge  ("in  vadimonio")  of  a  certain 
Brihtric,  which  Brihtric  had  held  T.  R.  £.,  and  the  lands  held  by  him  in 
Buckinghamshire  Tiss)  had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  Wulfred  and  others. 
There  were  other  lands  of  which  a  Harding,  whether  the  same  or  another, 
had  been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  various  foreign  owners.  Lands  in  Wilt- 
shire had  passed  from  him  to  the  Count  of  Mortain  (68  }>)  and  to  Coont 
Alberic  (69),  and  tbence  to  the  Crown  (see  p.  459.  This  looks  like  more 
than  an  official  loss).  Others  in  Warwickshire  (239  A)  and  Leicestershire 
(231)  had  also  gone  to  Count  Alan  and  to  the  Crown,  and  others  in 
Dorsetshire  (82  b)  to  Berenger  Giffard.  Nowhere  does  anything  of  Ead- 
noth's  appear  in  the  hands  of  Harding.  This  apparent  confiscation  of  the 
estate  of  a  man  who  died  in  William's  service  suggests  that  Harding  had 
given  some  personal  offence  which  was  visited  by  partial  loss  of  lanc^.  If 
he  be,  as  is  most  likely,  the  "  Hardingiis  Reginac  pincerna  '*  who  signs  the 
Waltham  charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  159),  he  probably  had  a  friend  at  court  to 
plead  for  him. 

As  to  the  descendants  of  Harding,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  this  Harding  was  the  father  of  Robert  Fitz- Harding  of  Bristol,  the 
forefather  of  the  second  line  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley.  Local  antiquaries^ 
call  Harding  of  Bristol  a  son  of  "  the  King  of  Denmark,"  a  follower  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Mayor  of  Bristol  and  what  not.  The  unlikelihood 
of  a  son  of  €wegen  Estrithson  being  in  the  service  of  William  never  strikes 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  Thegn 
holding  lands  in  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire,  but  who  clearly  held  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  land  than  his  father,  and  who  was  of  the  pecuKar 
and  unwarlike  disposition  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  should 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  burghers  of  the  great  city  which  lay  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  shires,  and  should  rise  to  eminence  among  them. 

Another  question  remains.  I  was  once  inclined  to  identify  Eadnoth, 
under  the  form  of  Elnod  or  Alnod,  with  another  "  Alnod  "  whom  we  find 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  who,  curiously  enough,  is  charged  with 
deeds  of  wrong  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Western  Eadnoth. 
This  is  an  Alnod  who  seems  to  be  specially  distinguished  as  "  the  Kentish- 
man,"  and  whom  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Kentish 
^thelnoth  whom  William  took  with  him  on  his  first  voyage  to  Normandy 
(see  p.  51)-  In  Domesday  (a  A)  we  read  of  Middleton  in  Kent,  "  De  silva 
Regis  habet  Wadardus  [our  old  friend  of  the  Tapestry]  tantum  quod  reddit 
xvi.  denarios  per  annum  et  dimidiam,  denam  tenet ;  quam  T.  R.  £.  quidam 
villanus  tenuit,  et  Alnod  Cild  duas  partes  cuidam  villano  per  vim  abstulit.^ 
Next  we  find  in  Buckinghamshire  (144  ^,  145),  "Alnodus  teignus  R.  £., 
'*  Alnodus  Cilt  teignus  R.  E.,"  and  '<  Alnod  Chentiscus  teignus  R.  E. ; 
and  in  Northamptonshire  (220),  "Alnod  Cantuariensis."  To  identify  this 
"  Alnod  "  with  ^thelnoth  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  seems  at  least  a 
more  probable  conjecture  than  the  identification  of  Alnod  Cild  with  Wulf- 
noth  the  son  of  Godwine.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  21)  takes  this  from  Kelham 
(174),  who  seemingly  takes  it  from  a  Kentish  county  history,  and  it  is 
repeated  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  it,  but  without  any  reference  to 
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Kelham,  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson's  Historical  Maps,  p.  60.  But  this  notion 
rests  only  on  the  unlucky  guess  of  Kelham's  Kentish  writer,  who  seemingly 
thought  that  "  Gilt ".  was  the  same  as  "  Glito,"  and  that  Wulfnoth  was 
called  "  Gild  '*  "  from  the  royalty  of  his  kindred."  Now  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  exactly  what  this  most  puzzling  title  of  *'  Gild  "  means  ;■  it  is 
undoubtedly  applied  to  the  iEtheling  Eadgar,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  people 
who  are  clearly  not  so  called  from  the  royalty  of  their  kindred,  of  whom  I 
have  collected  instances  in  vol.  i.  p.  440.  Another  case  (193  ^))  *'  Goduinus 
Gilt,  homo  Eddevae  pulchrae,  qui  non  potuit  recedere,"  might  almost  go 
some  way  to  justify  M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose*s  explanation  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  441)  of  "  Gild  "  by  "  churl  nu  ebef.'*  I  do  not  remember  that  the  title  of 
"  Gild."  is  ever  given  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  God  wine* 

NOTE  O.   p.  no. 

Brihtric  and  Matilda. 

All  our  real  knowledge  of  Brihtric  comes  from  Domesday.  His  father 
was  named  ^Ifgar  (163  ^),  and  his  lands,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  were 
granted  to  Queen  Matilda.  Of  many  Brihtrics  in  the  Survey  the  one  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  is  most  likely  the  same  who  signs  the  Waltham 
charter  with  the  title  of  "princeps"  (God.  Dipl.  iv.  159).  We  find  men 
of  the  name  in  Domesday,  as  in  Berkshire  (61  by  63,  63  A),  who  may  be 
our  Brihtric,  and  others,  as  in  Somerset  (96,  98  ^),  Gornwall  (124  ^), 
Gloucester  (170  ^),  who  cannot  be.  But  our  Brihtric  appears  distinctly  as 
a  great  landowner  in  most  of  the  Western  shires.  We  meet  him  in  Dorset 
(75  ^,  Exon,  30)  as  the  former  owner  of  three  lordships  held  by  Queen 
Matilda,  with  the  heading  "Has  subter  scriptas  terras  tenuit  Mathildis 
Regina;"  in  Devonshire  (loi,  Exon,  100)  we  have  the  still  more  distinct 
heading,  "  Infra  scriptas  terras  tenuit  Brictric  et  post  Matildis  Regina." 
The  Queen  however  had  not  received  the  whole  of  Brihtric's  lands  in 
Devonshire,  as  we  find  (112,  112  b')  some  of  his  lands  in  possession  of 
William  of  Glavile,  and  in  Exon  (370)  he  is  clearly  distinguished  as 
"  Bristricus  filius  Algari  "  from  another  who  is  called  "  Bristicus  Ulestanus." 
It  is  hopeless  to  ask  to  which  of  these  two  Brihtrics  those  entries 
in  the  same  shire  belong  to  which  we  have  no  further  clue.  One  more 
Devonshire  entry  must  be  mentioned.  In  113  we  read,  "Rogorius 
de  Busli  tenet  de  Rege  Sanforde ;  Brictric  tenebat  T.  R.  E.,"  and  at 
the  end  of  the  entry  is  added,  "  Regina  dedit  Rogeriq  cum  uxore  sua." 
In  Gornwall  (120)  we  find  an  entry,  "Infra  scriptas  [terras]  Brictric 
tenebat;  post  Mathildis  Regina."  We  pass  into  Gloucestershire,  where 
we  find  (163  b)y  "Hoc  manerium  [Glifort,  part  of  which  had  also  been 
given  by  the  Queen  to  Roger  of  Busli]  tenuit  Brictric  filius  Algar 
T.  R.  E.,  et  has  subscriptas  terras  aliorum  Teinorum  ipso  tempore  in 
sua  potestate  habuit."  Then  follow  six  entries  with  the  note  at  the  end, 
"  Qui  T.  R.  E.  has  terras  tenebant  et  se  et  terras  suas  sub  Brictrici 
potestate  submiserunt."  One  of  these  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  granted 
to  Reginald  the  Ghaplain  and  John  the  Ghamberlain.  Then  follow 
four  more  lordships  of  Brihtric  (including  Fairford,  so  well  known  for  its 
church),  among  which  we  again  meet  with  the  Queen's  name  and  of  her 
grants  to  the  same  John  and  to  one  Baldwin.    Another  Gloucestershire 
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lordship  of  Brihtric  the  son  of  £lfgar  had  passed  (i66  3)  to  William  of  Eu. 
We  find  him  again  in  those  two  Gloucestershire  entries  (one  of  them  being 
Hanley])  which  appear  in  Herefordshire  ( 1 80  b\  and  wlich  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  King.  Immediately  follows  the  Worcestershire  entry  of  Bisley  (see 
also  173),  where  we  find  Brihtric  buying  land  on  lease  of  Bishop  Lyfing.  It 
is  needless  to  go  through  the  countless  entries  of  the  same  name  in  various 
parts  of  England,  in  many  of  which  the  bearer  is  commonly  distinguished 
in  some  way  or  other  from  Brihtric  the  son  of  £lfgar. 

We  thus  find  Brihtric  the  son  of  ^Ifgar  as  a  powerful  Thegn,  one  to 
whom  lesser  Thegns  found  it  expedient  to  commend  themselves,  through 
the  whole  of  the  old  Wecdhcyn^  and  also  in  the  south*westem  shires  of 
Mercia.  We  see  that  his  lands  had  a  special  tendency  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Matilda.  He  stands  out  in  the  Survey  as  a  marked  man, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  As  for 
the  legend  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Matilda  received  so  large  a  portion  of  Brihtric's 
lands,  or  whether  that  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  any  confirmation  of  the  legend. 
It  is  certainly  slightly  in  its  favour  that  he  is  described  as  being  seized  at 
Hanley,  which  we  see  from  Domesday  was  really  one  of  his  lordships.  The 
story  comes  from  the  Continuator  of  Wace,  and  will  be  found  in  Ellis,  iL 
55,  and  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  73.  The  story,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  with  it,  runs  thus ; 


^  Laquele  jadsi,  qant  fu  pucele, 
Ama  un  conte  dengleterre, 
Brictrich  Mau  le  oi  nomer 
Apres  le  rois  ki  fu  riche  ber ; 
A  lui  la  pucele  enuera  messager 
Pur  sa  amur  a  lui  procurer, 
Meis  Brictrich  Maude  refiusa 
Dune  ele  m'lt  se  cornea, 
Hastiuement  mer  passa 
£  a  Willam  bastard  se  maria : 
Qant  Willam  fu  corune 
ElVf aide  sa  feme  a  reine  leue, 
Icele  Malde  se  purpensa 
Coment  vengier  se  purra 
De  Brictriche  Mau  kele  ama, 
Ki  a  femme  pr'ndre  la  refusa. 
Tant  enchanta  son  seignor, 
Le  rei  Willam  le  Conqueror, 


Ke  de  Brictrich  Mau  lad  grante 
De  faire  de  lui  la  volente ; 
La  reine  par  tot  le  fist  guerreier 
K'ele  li  uolt  desheriter, 
Pris  fu  a  haneleye  a  son  maner, 
Le  ior  ke  Saint  Wlstan  li  ber 
Sa  chapele  auoit  dedie ; 
A  Wyncestre  fii  amene, 
Ilokes  morut  en  prison 
Brictrich  Mau  par  treison ; 
Qant  il  fu  mort  senz  heir  de  sei 
Son  heritage  seisit  le  Rei, 
£  cum  escheit  tint  en  sa  main 
Dekes  il  feotfa  Rob't  fiz  haim : 
Ki  oueke  lui  de  Normandie 
Vint  od  m'lt  grant  cheualerie 
La  t're  ke  Brictrich  li  leissa 
Franchment  a  Robert  dona." 


We  find  the  story  also  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tewkesbury,  printed  in  the 
Monasticon,  ii.  60,  where  we  find  ''  Haylwardus  [iElfweard,  JEthelweard, 
or  what  ?]  Snew  dictus  propter  albedinem,  ex  illustri  prosapisi  Regis  Ed- 
wardi  senioris  ortus,"  who  flourishes  under  i£thelstan  in  930,  and  who,  with 
his  wife  iClfgifu,  founds  in  980  a  monastery  at  Cranbome,  to  which  he 
makes  Tewkesbury,  of  which  he  was  patron,  a  cell.  ^  Haylwardus  "  is  the 
father  of  iClfgar  the  father  of  Brihtric,  a  piece  of  chronology  which,  as 
usual,  attributes  a  wonderfully  long  life  to  the  persons  concerned.  The 
story  is  then  told  much  as  in  the  French  poem ; 
^  rostea,  versti  vice,  scilicet  anno  Domini  Mlxvi.  Willielmus  Dux  Nor- 
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manniae  Angliam  adquisivit,  qui  duxit  secum  nobilem  virum  atque  juvenem, 
Robertum  filium  Haymonis,  dominum  de  Astremervilli  in  Normanniti.  £t 
quum  Matildis  Regina  (uxor  Conquestoris)  haberet  nobilem  virum,  scilicet 
dictum  dominum  Brictricum  Meaw,  et  dominum  honoris  Glocestriae, 
exosum,  eo  quod  nollet  ei  in  matrimonium  copulari,  quum  ipse  esset  in 
transmarinis  partibus  circa  negotia  regia  imbassatoria,  et  ilia  erat  sola,  sed 
postea  maritata  domino  Willielmo  Conquestori,  quae  tempore  opportune 
reperto,  licentiata  a  Rege,  Regeque  jubente,  ipsum  in  manerio  suo  de 
HanleyS  capi  fecit  et  Wyntoniam  adduct ;  qui  ibidem  mortuus  et  sepultus 
sine  liberis  discessit.  Rex  vero  Willielmus  dedit  honorem  Brictrici 
Matildi  Reginae,  quae  totum  honorem  Brictrici,  scilicet  Gloucestriae,  quoad 
vixit,  occupavit;  mortuii  vero  ipsS  Regin£  anno  Domini  iflxxxiii.  mense 
April!,  Rex  Willielmus  ipsum  honorem  in  manu  suS  coepit.  Defuncto 
igitur  Willielmo  Conquestore  anno  Domini  iflxxxvii.  successit  sibi  Williel- 
mus Rufus  filius  ejus.  Iste  Willielmus  processu  temporis  dedit  honorem 
Brictrici  Roberto  filio  Haymonis,  cum  omni  libertate  et  integritate  quibus 
pater  suus  vel  etiam  ipse  Brictricus  umquam  tenucrunt,  et  hoc  egit  propter 
magnos  labores  quos  praedictus  Robertus  sustinuit  cum  patre  suo." 

The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  how  much  he  will  believe  of  this 
story.  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  facts  in  Domesday.  There  is  nothing  there 
about  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  nothing  about  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  nor 
do  I  know  of  anything  in  the  character  of  Matilda  which  should  make  us 
think  her  capable  of  so  base  a  revenge. 

NOTE  P.  p.  1 1  a. 
The  Possessions  of  Robert  of  Mortain  in  the  West. 

Robert  of  Mortain,  the  half-brother  of  William,  appears  in  Domesday 
as  holding  a  larger  share  of  the  conquered  land  than  any  other  one  man 
in  William's  following.  He  holds  lands  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
especially  Iforkshire.  But  it  is  in  the  three  Western  shires,  and  above 
ail  in  that  which  forms  his  own  Earldom,  that  his  possessions  assume  a 
sort  of  special  and  systematic  character.  His  estates  in  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  are  very  large,  but  in  Cornwall  they  are  more  than  an  estate 
however  large.  Robert  holds  a  special  position  along  with  Hugh  the 
Wolf  in  Cheshire  and  Roger  of  Montgomery  in  Shropshire.  He  holds 
the  whole  shire  with  certain  comparatively  small  exceptions.  In  Corn- 
wall however  there  were  some  Crown  lands,  though  very  small.  All  the 
rest  was  Robert's,  save  the  lands  of  the  churches,  and  two  lordships  in 
private  lay  hands,  one  in  those  of  Judhel  of  Totnes,  the  other  in  that  of 
Goscelinus,  who  also  appears  as  a  considerable  landowner  in  Devonshire. 
Robert's  wide  and  reckless  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  strikes  one 
almost  at  a  glance  at  the  Survey.  At  the  head  of  page  lai  is  a  distinct 
entry;  "Hae  infra  scriptae  terrae  sunt  ablatae  Sancto  Petroco;  Comes 
Moritonensis  tenet  et  homines  ejus  de  eo."  A  number  of  separate 
notices  of  the  same  kind  follow,  and  they  come  out  still  more  clearly  in 
the  Exeter  Domesday  (183),  where  we  have  a  smaller  series  of  entries 
with  the  heading  "  De  Ecclesili  Sancti  Germani  ablata  est."  Elsewhere 
(182,  470)  we  find  a  curious  entry  of  an  incidental  wrong  done  by  the 
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Earl  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  The  Bishop  had  a  market  on  Sundays  in 
his  lordship  of  Saint  German's,  which  was  brought  to  nothing  by  an 
opposition  market  set  up  by  the  Earl ;  <'  In  ei  mansione  erat  i.  mercatum 
e£i  die  qua  Rex  £.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  in  Dominici  die,  et  modo  adni- 
hilatur  [ad  nihilum  redigitur,  Exchequer  120  ^]  propter  mercatum  quod  ibi 
prope  constituit  Comes  de  M oritonio  in  quodam  suo  castro  in  eadem  die." 
A  more  direct  wrong  of  the  same  kind  was  done  to  the  Canons  of 
Saint  Stephen's  in  their  lordship  of  Lanscavetone  (120  A);  "De  hoc 
manerio  abstulit  Comes  Moritonensis  unum  mercatum  quod  ibi  T.  R.  £. 
jacebat  et  valebat  xx.  soiidos."  On  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  plaintire 
lament  from  the  Canons  of  Saint  Piran,  touching  two  of  their  estates  in 
their  manor  of  Lanpiran,  which  '*  reddebant  canonicis  T.  R.  E.  firmam  iv. 
septimanarum,  et  decano  xx.  solidos  per  consuetudinem."  The  entry  goes 
on,  "  Harum  unam  tenet  Bemerus  de  Comite  Moritonensi,  et  de  alia  hida, 
quam  tenet  Odo  de  Sancto  Pireano,  abstulit  Comes  totam  pecuniam.** 
Complaints  of  the  same  sort  occur  throughout  the  whole  record.  Oney 
specially  to  be  noticed,  is  the  alienation  of  Gytha's  gift  of  Crowcombe  in 
Somerset  from  the  church  of  Winchester,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  yol.  ii. 

p.  333. 

The  special  objects  of  Robert's  spoliation  within  his  own  Earldom  were 

its  two  head  churches,  that  of  Saint  German  and  that  of  Saint  Petroc 
at  Bodmin.  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  old  Cornish  see  or  sees 
is  examined  by  Mr.  Haddan  in  the  Appendix  D.  to  his  Councils  and 
Ecclesiastical  Documents,  where  he  rules  that  from  981  to  the  merging 
of  the  Cornish  diocese  in  that  of  Devonshire  the  see  was  at  Saint  Ger- 
man's, but  with  a  sort  of  second  cathedral  at  Bodmin.  The  church  of 
Bodmin  was  the  scene  of  many  manumissions  of  slaves  in  the  Codex  Diplo- 
maticus  (iv.  308),  which  are  reprinted  by  Mr.  Haddan  (676).  These  help 
us  to  the  fact,  which  from  Domesday  we  should  hardly  have  guessed,  that, 
though  English  names  were  common  in  Cornwall  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  yet  Welsh  names  were  common  also.  Heavy  as  the  hand  of 
Earl  Robert  fell  on  the  church  of  Saint  Petroc,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
accepting  the  story  (see  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  460)  that  he  seized  the  whole  of  its 
lands.  Besides  the  lands  which  Earl  Robert  actually  seized,  there  is  also 
(121)  a  suspicious  list  of  lordships  which  he,  a  somewhat  too  powerful 
tenant,  held  of  the  church.  But  Saint  Petroc  still  held  six  lordships  in  his 
own  hands. 

As  for  the  two  mounts  and  the  two  monasteries  of  Saint  Michael,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  lesser  one  in  Cornwall  was  in  after  times  a  cell  to  the 
greater  one  in  Normandy,  but  the  relations  of  the  two  to  one  another,  and 
of  both  to  Earl  Robert  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  are 
anything  but  clear.  I  have  elsewhere  (ii.  346)  spoken  of  an  alleged  charter 
of  Eadward  in  Mon.  Angl.  vii.  989.  It  professes  to  be  a  grant  to  Saint 
Michael  in  Normandy ;  "  Tradidi  Sancto  Michaeli  Archangelo,  in  usum 
fratrum  Deo  servientium  in  eodem  loco.  Sanctum  Michaelem  qui  est  juzta 
mare  cum  omnibus  appenditiis,  villis  scilicet,  castellls,  agris,  et  caeteris 
attinentibus."  Doubtful  as  this  charter  is,  the  spuriousness  of  that  which 
accompanies  it  ftx>m  the  same  cartulary  is  still  more  manifest.  This  also 
professes  to  be  a  grant  of  the  Cornish  house  to  the  Norman  one,  made  by 
Earl  Robert;  but,  to  pass  by  any  smaller  objections,  it  is  enough  tha^ 
though  it  is  dated  in  1085,  it  is  signed  by  Queen  Matilda  who  died  in  1083, 
and  even  by  Bishop  Leofric  who  died  in  1072,  and  is  followed  by  an 
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exemption  fW>tn  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  same  Prelate 
''jussione  et  exhortatione  domini  mei  reverentissimi  Gregorii  Papac/'  who 
did  not  become  Pope  till  after  Leofric's  death.  In  Domesday  both  the 
Norman  and  the  Cornish  Saint  Michael  appear,  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to 
any  connexion  between  the  two,  or  as  to  Earl  Robert  standing  in  any 
relation  to  either  of  them,  except  in  his  ordinary  character  of  a  spoiler. 
Saint  Michael  of  Cornwall  appears  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (120  3), 
and  more  fiilly  in  Exon  (189);  and  we  read,  ^'Sanctus  Michael  habet  i. 
mansionem  quz  vocatur  Treiwal,  quam  tenuit  Brismanis  ea  die  qua  Rex 
E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus. . . .  De  hac  mansione  abstulit  Comes  de  Moretonio 
i.  de  prsedictis  ii.  hidis  quae  erat  de  dominicatu  beati  Michahelis."  This  is 
the  only  mention  of  the  house  that  I  can  find,  and  it  would  seem  to  imply 
a  foundation  between  1066  and  1085.  Brismar  was  a  man  of  large  property 
in  all  the  three  shires,  who  contrived  to  keep  one  Somerset  lordship  (99, 
Exon  455,  where  he  is  distinguished  as  "  Brismarus  Anglicus").  He  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  the  founder,  and,  if  so,  he  must  have  founded  it,  or 
at  least  have  given  this  estate,  after  Eadward's  death.  At  all  events  we 
have  no  trace  of  Earl  Robert  in  any  such  character.  Elsewhere  Tds)  the 
Norman  Saint  Michael  appears  as  holding  a  hide  of  land  and  two  churches 
in  Wiltshire  on  lordships  held  by  the  King,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Earl  Harold  and  the  other  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  Also  three  lordships  in 
Devonshire  (104),  two  of  which  bad  belonged  to  Harold  and  one  to  Gytha. 
There  is  one  more  entry  in  Hampshire  (43);  "Ecclesia  Sancti  Michaelis 
de  Monte  tenet  de  Rege  i.  ecclesiam  cum  i.  hida  et  decim/i  de  manerio 
Basingestoches . . .  Walterius  Episcopus  [Herefordensis  sc.]  tenuit  de  Rege, 
sed  non  erat  de  episcopatu  suo."  It  seems  pretty  plain  then  that  whatever 
possessions  in  England  were  held  by  the  Norman  Saint  Michael  were 
acquired  after  William's  accession,  and  that,  whoever  was  the  founder  of 
the  Cornish  house,  it  was  not  Earl  Robert.  A  note  in  the  Monasticon,  vii. 
989,  speaks  of  another  tradition  as  naming  Robert's  son  William  as  the 
person  who  gave  the  Cornish  house  to  the  Norman  one.  Here  we  most 
likely  have  the  clue  to  the  mistake. 

NOTE  Q^  p.  119. 

The  Titles  of  Queen  and  Lady. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle  quoted  in  the  text 
the  Lady  Matilda  is  said  to  be  hallowed  to  Queen,  The  passage  is  not 
unlike  an  earlier  one  in  1051,  where  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  loi)  says  of  Eadgyth, "  |>a  forlet  se  cyng  |>a  hlxfdian,  seo  waes  gehalgod 
him  to  cwene."  Otherwise  Eadgyth  is  always  spoken  of  as  Lady  down  to 
the  day  of  her  death  (see  p.  398).  With  this  exception,  from  the  corona- 
tion of  Matilda  "  cwen  "  becomes  the  usual  word ;  see  the  Chronicles  in 
1083,  iioo,  1115,  1118,  1119,  II3I,  1123,  1136;  besides  1097  and  11 00 
where  it  is  applied  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  in  11 40  to  a  French 
Queen.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  "Lady"  was  still  the 
regular  title  in  English,  "  Regina  "  had  long  been  familiarly  used  in  Latin. 
This  difference  is  analogous  to  that  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  446 
with  regard  to  the  wives  of  Earls,  who  in  English  have  no  title,  but  whom 
the  Norman  writers  and  Englishmen  writing  in  Latin  freely  call  "  Comi- 
tissa."    In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  7  a  the  words  "Leofric  eorl  and  his  gebedda" 
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become  in  the  Latin  version  more  reverentially  "  Leofricus  comes  et  God- 
giva  comitissa."  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the  Empress  Matilda  is 
"  Anglix  Normanniaeque  Domina,"  Will.  Mailm.  HisL  Nov.  iii.  42,  44»  auid 
so  in  a  charter  in  Rymer,  i.  14 ;  "  Matilda  Imperatrtx,  Henrici  Regis  fiiia, 
et  Anglorum  Domina."  But  a  Queen  regnant  was  something  wholly  new 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  and  the  word  "  cwen  "  probably  still  so 
far  kept  its  elder  meaning  of  wife  as  to  seem  hardly  suited  to  one  who 
ruled  in  her  own  right.  In  the  Chronicle  (1140)  Matilda  is  throughout 
called  "  |)emperice,"  while  the  other  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  appears 
as  ''  |>e  kinges  cuen." 

NOTE  R.  p.  123.  • 

The  Northern  Campaigns  of  William. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  details  of  William's  campaigns, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England.  But  the  difficulty  mainly  arises,  not  from 
actual  contradictions  in  our  authorities,  but  from  one  writer  recording  or 
dwelling  on  points  which  another  passes  by  more  lightly  or  leaves  out 
altogether.  We  have  seen  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  narratives 
of  the  banishment  and  of  the  return  of  Godwine.  Only  now  we  have  to 
compare,  not  the  narratives  of  Englishmen  of  different  districts  or  different 
politics,  but  the  narratives  of  men  of  different  and  hostile  nations.  But  it 
is  due  to  both  English  and  Norman  accounts  to  say  that  they  are  less 
coloured  by  national  prejudices  than  we  might  have  looked  for.  The 
English  writers  were  too  sad  for  mere  abuse  of  their  conquerors,  and, 
though  the  Normans  indulge  in  plenty  of  swelling  words,  I  see  no  reason 
to  charge  them  with  direct  perversion  of  focts.  There  was  not  the  same 
motive  for  falsehood  now  as  when  they  were  dealing  with  the  hated  names 
of  Godwine  and  Harold.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  Norman  narra- 
tive is  much  fuller  than  the  English  one.  It  is  also  much  more  continuous, 
the  English  story  being  in  some  places  quite  fragmentary.  Still  it  supplies 
many  important  detaib  which  are  not  found  in  the  Nortxian  version. 

Our  main  Norman  account  is  that  of  Orderic,  founded  upon  William  of 
Poitiers  (see  521  C).  But  from  those  parts  where  William's  own  narra- 
tive is  preserved  we  can  see  that  Orderic  only  followed  and  did  not  always 
servilely  copy.  On  the  English  side  we  have  the  accounts  in  the  Worcester 
and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  of  which,  during  these  years,  Worcester  is 
by  far  the  fuller.  Florence  doubtless  had  this  narrative  before  him,  and  it 
forms  the  groundwork  of  his  own  story ;  but  he  is  now  no  longer  a  mere 
translator  or  harmonizer,  but  a  distinct  source.  )le  could  have  heard  the 
story  from  the  lips  of  Saint  Wulfstan.  Florence's  history  again  forms  the 
groundwork  of  that  of  Simeon,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  the  Northern 
interpolator,  who,  so  far  as  he  copies  Florence,  copies  him  far  more  ser- 
vilely than  Florence  himself  copies  the  Chronicler.  But  he  puts  in  laige 
and  most  important  insertions  relating  to  Northern  affairs,  of  which  men 
at  Worcester  were  contented  with  a  mere  sketch.  His  details  are  often 
so  full  as  to  make  us  wish  for  a  Western  interpolator  to  match,  but  for  oor 
details  in  that  part  of  England  we  have  to  go  chiefly  to  the  enemy. 

The  first  place  where  our  two  sets  of  authorities  seem  to  diverge  is 
at  the  very  beginning  of  William's  Northern  warfare.  The  Worcester 
Chronicler  (1067),  after  recording  the  fall  of  Exeter,  records  the  flight  of 
Eadgar  to  Scotland  in  these  words ;  "  And  ^ses  sumeres  Eadgar  cild  for  dt 
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mid  his  moder  Agatha  and  his  twam  sweostran  Margareta  and  Christina  and 
Maerlaswegen  and  fela  godra  manna  mid  heom,  and  comon  to  Scotlande/' 
&c.  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another  Note.  Then  the  Chronicler  returns  to 
Exeter  and  records  the  flight  of  Gytha.  Then  come  the  King's  Easter  at 
Winchester  and  the  Queen's  coronation  at  Pentecost.  Then  William 
hears  of  hostile  movements  in  the  North,  and  goes  and  builds  castles  at 
Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere.  Then  "Gospatric  eorl  and 
)>a  l>etstan  menu  foron  into  Scotlande."  Lastly  comes  the  account  of  the 
landing  of  Harold's  son  or  sons  and  the  death  of  Eadnoth. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  account  there  is  one  great  breach  of  chronological 
order.  The  flight  of  Eadgar  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  summer,  is  put  before 
William's  Easter  Feast  on  March  23,  to  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  thrust  in  between  two  events  so  closely  connected  as  the  surrender  of 
Exeter  and  the  flight  of  Gytha.  Florence,  evidently  with  this  Chronicle 
before  him,  {Corrects  the  order  of  events.  The  flight  of  Gytha  is  put  in  its 
natural  place.  The  flight  of  Eadgar  is  put  immediately  after  the  coronation 
of  Matilda,  the  later  passage  about  the  flight  of  Gospatric  and  others  is  left 
out,  and  the  account  (1068)  stands  thus;  "Post  hsec  Marleswein  et  Gos- 
patric et  quique  Northumbranae  gentis  nobiliores.  Regis  austeritatem  devi- 
tantes,  et  ne,  sicut  alii)  in  custodiam  mitterentur  formidantes,  sumptis 
secum  Clttone  Eadgaro  et  matre  suS  Agathit,  duabusque  sororibus  suis 
Margareta  et  ChristinS,  navigio  Scottiam  adierunt,  ibidemque,  Regis  Scot- 
torum  Malcolmi  pace,  hiemem  exegerunt."  Florence  also  leaves  out  the 
account  of  the  Northern  movement  given  in  the  Chronicle,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  the  flight  of  Eladgar  which  led  to  William's  march  to 
Nottingham  and  York. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle  leaves  out  all  these  events  except  the  flight 
of  Eadgar.  Immediately  after  the  remarkable  passage  describing  William's 
return  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  83  come  the  words,  ''And  |>3es  sumeres 
for  Eadgar  cild  ut,  and  Maerleswegen  and  fela  manna  mid  heom,  and  foran 
to  Scotlande,  and  ce  cyng  Melcolm  hi  ealle  underfeng,  and  genam  )>es  cildes 
swuster  to  wUe,  Margaretan." 

In  all  this  we  have  no  mention  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere ;  the  Norman 
account  in  Orderic  is,  during  the  present  year,  equally  silent  about  Eadgar, 
Maerieswegen,  and  Gospatric.  The  Northern  movement  which  began 
after  the  Queen's  coronation  is  attributed  to  the  brother  Earls,  and  is 
described  at  much  greater  length  (see  p.  121).  William  sets  out  to  quell 
the  revolt,  and  Eadwine  and  Morkere  submit  at  Warwick  (see  p.  128). 
Then  William  goes  on  to  Nottingham,  York,  &c. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  accounts  together,  we  can  have  little  doubt  as 
to  accepting  the  revolt  and  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  on  the 
strength  of  the  Norman  account.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Chroniclers 
should,  from  whatever  cause,  have  left  out  the  doings  of  the  two  Earls 
than  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  have  invented  an  elaborate  romance 
without  any  obvious  motive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  as  little 
reason  to  distrust  the  English  account  of  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his 
companions.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  direct  contradiction  between  the 
two  stories.  If  we  take  them  as  two  isolated  events,  happening  without 
any  reference  to  each  other,  there  is  not  only  no  contradiction  but  no 
difficulty.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  we  can  hardly  fancy  the  two  events 
taking  place  without  some  reference  to  each  other.    A  flight  of  the  leading 
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Northumbrian  Thegns  to  Scotland  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  just  at 
the  same  time  as  a  great  stir  in  Northumberland,  followed  by  a  submission 
of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to  William,  unless  the  two  things  had  something 
to  do  with  one  another.  The. obvious  explanation  would  be  that  all  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  two  different  accounts  had  a  share  in  the  Northern 
movement,  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  dealt  with  their  comrades  as  tbey 
had  dealt  both  with  Harold  and  with  Eadgar,  that  they  submitted  to 
William  and  were  again  received  to  favour,  while  the  more  stout-hearted 
sought  shelter  in  Scotland  till  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the 
next  year.  This  is  in  itself  a  probable  and  consistent  narrative.  The  only 
question  is  whether  it  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  words  of  the 
Chronicles,  "  And  baes  sumeres  Eadgar  cild  for  ut,"  &c*  At  first  sight  these 
words  would  certamly  not  lead  us  to  think  that  the  going  out  of  Eadgar 
and  his  companions  was  the  consequence  of  something  which  could  be 
called  a  campaign.  The  motive  assigned  by  Florence  for  their  going  out 
looks  still  less  like  it.  His  account  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  men  who 
were  living  in  William's  court,  or  at  any  rate  were  wholly  in  his  power. 
Yet  the  words  of  the  Chronicle,  "for  ut"  (see  p.  170),  may  be  taken  as 
pointing  to  something  like  warlike  doings  on  the  part  of  Eadgar  and  the  others, 
and,  if  so,  we  must  throw  aside  Florence's  interpretation  of  their  motives 
as  an  unsuccessful  guess  on  his  part.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  who,  except  perhaps  Abbot  Godric  of  Winchcombe  (see  p.  1 1 8), 
had  been  as  yet,  in  any  strict  sense,  imprisoned  by  William.  It  would  be 
no  great  stretch  of  language  to  call  the  actual  position  of  the  £theling  and 
the  Earls  at  William's  court  an  imprisonment,  but  Florence  clearly  con- 
ceives them  as  dreading  the  fate  of  some  other  unknown  persons  who  were 
imprisoned  in  a  more  literal  sense.  Considering  then  the  chronological 
confusion  with  which  the  events  of  the  year  are  told  in  the  Chronicle,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  date  "  )>aEs  sumeres "  points  to  the  time  when 
Eadgar  and  Gospatric  left  William's  court  to  join  the  Northern  revolters, 
and  that  the  later  account  of  "Gospatric  eorl  and  ba  betstan  menu  "  points 
to  their  flight  to  Scotland  after  the  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 
If  this  be  allowed,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in  the  two  narratives ;  only 
each  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other. 

The  events  of  the  year  1069  are  by  some  chronological  conftision  di- 
vided in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  into  two  years,  while  in  Worcester 
they  are  wrongly  placed  under  1068.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  further  increased 
the  confusion  by  dividing  the  Worcester  entries  between  the  two  years 
without  manuscript  authority.  See  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  205.  If  we 
read  them  consecutively  as  the  events  of  a  single  year,  they  form  a  con- 
sistent narrative,  and  one  which  quite  agrees  with  tcie  account  in  Orderic. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle  records  much  the  same  events  as  the  Wor- 
cester text,  only  it  places  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop  ^thelric  quite  out 
of  place,  namely  before  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  autumn  of 
1069,  whereas  it  certainly  did  not  happen  till  the  beginning  of  1070. 
William  grants  the  Northern  Earldom  to  Robert  of  Comines,  who  is  killed 
at  Durham.  This  is  recorded  by  both  Chroniclers  and  by  Orderic,  and  we 
get  minuter  details  of  the  same  event  from  the  Northumbrian  writers  (see 
p.  157).  Then  comes  the  first  revolt  of  York,  which  is  also  told  in  all 
three  accounts,  only  Orderic  gives  details  which  are  not  in  the  Chronicles, 
especially  the  death  of  Robert  Fitz-Richard.  AH  agree  as  to  the  presence 
of  Eadgar  and  a  large  body  of  Northumbrians,  only,  while  the  Chroniclers 
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name  no  one  except  Eadgar,  Orderic  mentions  also  Gospatric  and  Maerle- 
swegen.  All  mention  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  English  ("  ceteri  sunt 
fugati "),  and  the  Chroniclers  distinctly  add  that  the  ^theling  went  back 
to  Scotland.  Then  in  Orderic  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  comes  the 
second  expedition  of  Harold's  sons,  the  details  of  which  I  shall  discuss 
in  Note  X.  Then  comes  the  Danish  capture  of  York  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed it. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  contradiction  between  Orderic  and  the  English 
Chroniclers.  But  now  comes  the  singular  fact  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Florence  the  coming  of  Robert  of  Comines  to  Durham  and  the  first  revolt 
of  York  are  left  out.  That  is  to  say,  he  leaves  out  all  that  appears  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1068,  all  that  appears  in  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  under  that  year,  except  the  Devonshire  expedition  of  Harold's 
sons.  Florence  in  short  records  nothing  between  their  two  expeditions  in 
1068  and  in  1069. 

Now  Florence  certainly  wrote  with  one  or  both  of  the  Chronicles  before 
him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  arrange  under  their  proper  years 
the  events  which  they  record  with  some  chronological  confusion.  His 
services  in  this  way  I  fully  accept,  and  I  have  taken  his  chronology  as  the 
groundwork  of  my  own  narrative.  But  are  we  therefore  to  follow  him 
when  he  leaves  out  several  important  events  which,  however  confused  may 
be  the  chronology,  are  told  in  the  Chronicles  with  perfect  distinctness  and 
are  confirmed  by  other  authorities  ?  The  story  of  Robert  of  Comines  no 
one  probably  would  reject,  told  as  it  is  in  both  Chronicles,  in  Orderic,  in 
Simeon's  Durham  History,  and  in  the  Northern  interpolations  of  Florence, 
whether  those  come  from  Simeon  or  from  any  one  else.  The  first  revolt 
of  York  is  not  quite  so  clear.  A  revolt  of  York  in  the  spring,  in  which 
Eadgar  appears  and  which  William  comes  to  crush  in  person,  might  be 
easily  taken  for  a  mere  forestalling  of  that  undoubted  revolt  of  York  in  the 
autumn  at  which  also  Eadgar  appeared,  and  which  also  William  put  down 
in  person.  Florence  would  hardly  have  struck  one  of  the  revolts  out  of 
the  narrative  in  the  Chronicles  unless  he  had  thought  that  the  one  was  a 
repetition  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
keeps  both  accounts  of  the  two  expeditions  of  Harold's  sons,  which  it  is 
quite  as  tempting  to  look  on  as  two  accounts  of  the  same  event  as  to  look 
in  the  same  way  on  the  two  revolts  of  York.  Florence's  judgement 
accepted  the  double  story  in  one  case  and  rejected  it  in  the  other.  But 
the  weight  of  his  judgement  is  somewhat  weakened  by  his  also  striking  out 
the  story  of  Robert  of  Comines,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  On  the  other  hand  his  judgement  may  be  held  to  be 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Simeon  (if  Simeon  it  be)  treated 
his  narrative.  He  restored  the  story  of  Robert  of  Comines  and  inserted  a 
notice  of  the  foundation  of  Selby  Abbey;  but* he  did  not  restore  the 
account  of  the  spring  revolt.  But  the  negative  authority  of  Simeon  is 
again  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not  merely  failed  to  insert,  but  has 
positively  struck  out  of  the  narrative  of  Florence,  a  most  important  piece 
of  Northumbrian  history,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  which  is 
indeed  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  his  own  narrative.  This  is  no 
other  than  William's  Northern  march  and  occupation  of  York  in  1068, 
though  without  it  we  cannot  understand  the  presence  of  the  Normans  at 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1069.  And  when  we  look  at  the  narratives  of  the 
spring  revolt  in  Orderic,  we  shall  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  details 
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like  the  death  of  Robert  Fitz- Richard,  the  message  of  William  Malet,  the 
building  of  the  second  tower  (see  p.  i6o  and  the  note  at  p.  135)  could 
not  be  mere  inventions  or  confusions.  There  is  really  nothing  improbable 
in  the  story  that  B^gar  and  the  Northumbrians  tried  their  own  powers 
early  in  the  year,  and,  on  being  worsted,  tried  again  in  the  autumn  ^with 
the  help  of  the  Danes.  I  therefore  accept  the  double  revolt  and  do>uble 
submission  of  York,  reading  the  entries  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
under  1068  and  1069  as  the  events  of  a  single  year,  and  that  year  1069. 

The  cause  of  the  chronological  confusion  seems  to  be  this.  The  entries 
in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  under  the  years  1065  and  1066,  run  over,  as 
they  often  do,  into  the  next  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  year  is  made  to 
begin  at  Easter.  Thus  the  coronation  of  Harold  is  placed  under  1065  and 
the  voyage  of  William  to'Normandy  under  1066.  This  left  the  year  1067 
almost  void  of  events,  the  only  things  recorded  being  William's  return  and 
the  burning  of  Christ  Chiu-ch,  the  death  of  Bishop  Wulf  wig,  and  the  short 
account  of  Eadric's  doings  in  Herefordshire,  all  told  very  briefly.  But  by 
this  way  of  reckoning  the  siege  of  Exeter  is  thrust  back  into  1067,  and  with 
the  siege  of  Exeter  a  paragraph  ends  in  Mr.  Earle's  edition.  Then  comes 
the  long  passage  about  Eadgar  and  Margaret  thrust  in  between  the  fsdl  erf 
Exeter  and  the  flight  of  Gytha.  This  insertion  or  rhapsody  has  driven  oat 
the  proper  heading  of  the  year  1068,  the  annal  for  which  clearly  begins 
with  the  words,  "On  )>isan  Eastron  com  se  kyng  to  Wincestre."  The 
years  1067  and  1068  having  been  thus  run  together,  the  events  of  1069 
were  assigned  to  1068.  Then  the  short  SKcount  of  the  early  events  erf 
1070,  the  reconciliation  of  Waltheof  (see  p.  201),  and  the  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  (see  p.  ai9\  which,  according  to  the  reckoning  followed, 
should  have  come  into  the  annal  for  1069,  has,  probably  in  some  attempt 
at  correction,  got  shoved  on  to  107 1,  and  the  reckoning  of  this  Chronicle 
remains  a  year  in  advance  till  it  breaks  off.  In  Peterborough  the  confusion 
is  of  a  different  kind.    The  entry  for  1067  stands  thus; 

"  Her  for  se  cyng  ofer  sse,  and  hapfde  mid  him  gislas  and  sceattas,  and 
com  )><pj  i^res  geares  on  See  Nicolaes  maessedaeg  ....  and  ]mpj  sumeres  for 
Eadgar  cild  ut,"  &c. 

This  entry  follows  two  ways  of  reckoning.  William's  going  into  Nor- 
mandy was  ''her"  or  in  1067,  if  the  year  began  at  Christmas  or  on 
January  I.  But  the  reckoning  which  begins  at  Easter  would  place  it  in 
1066,  and,  according  to  this  reckoning.  Saint  Nicolas'  day  in  1067  would 
be  "  |>aes  o^res  geares."  Again,  reckoning  William's  voyage  to  1067,  the 
flight  of  Eadgar  in  the  summer  of  1068  would  be  "  |>aes  o^res  geares," 
though  not  in  the  same  year  as  William's  return.  The  Chr6nicler  must 
have  had  accounts  before  him  which  followed  both  reckonings.  The 
events  of  1067  and  1068  thus  got  jumbled  together.  To  make  matters 
straight,  the  events  of  F069  were  divided  into  two  years,  but  from  the 
latter  part  of  1069  the  reckoning  goes  on  rightly. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Northern  campaign  of  1069-1070,  The 
English  account  here  is  simply  fragmentary.  The  two  Chronicles,  Florence, 
and  his  Northumbrian  editor,  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  events  at 
York ;  oddly  enough,  they  take  no  notice  of  the  movements  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  England,  from  Cornwall  to  Chester.  Nor  do  they 
take  anv  notice  of  the  earlier  course  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  its  attempts 
on  south-eastern  England  (see  p.  167);   they  are  content  to  begin  their 
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story  when  the  fleet  enters  the  Huraber.  They  then  describe  the  taking 
of  York  by  the  Danes  and  English  and  its  recovery  by  William,  and  then 
record  the  devastation  of  Northumberland.  But  the  rich  and  varied  details, 
which  show  that  the  campaign  was  not  a  mere  local' warfare,  but  a  warfare 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  come  mainly  from  Orderic,  who 
doubtless  followed  William  of  Poitiers.  For  the  whole  western  side  of 
England,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  (Devonshire  expedition  of  Harold's 
sons,  Orderic  is  our  only  guide.  In  the  extreme  North  we  can  compare 
him  with  the  Durham  writers,  who  do  not  always  pick  out  the  same  facts 
specially  to  dwell  on,  but  who  certainly  confirm  the  general  run  of  his 
story. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  two  Chroniclers  of  the  events  at  York  seem 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  Each  supplies  some  facts  which  are 
wanting  in  the  other.  For  instance,  Worcester  gives  the  names  of  Gos- 
patric  and  Maerleswegen  among  the  English  and  Thurkill  among  the  Danes, 
while  Peterborough  mentions  only  Eadgar,  Osbeom,  and  the  sons  of 
Swegen — two  in  Peterborough,  three  in  Worcester.  Worcester  reckons 
the  fleet  at  two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  Peterborough  at  three  hundred. 
Worcester  alone  mentions  the  burning  of  the  minster,  and  Peterborough 
only  mentions  that  the  Norman  commanders  were  among  the  captives 
taken  (''pa  heafodmen  haefdon  on  beandon."  See  p.  180).  But  the  two 
accounts  essentially  agree,  except  in  one  point  where  the  Worcester  writer 
seems  to  be  led  away  by  a  local  feeling.  The  thing  which  mainly  strikes 
him  is  the  death  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  formerly  his  own  Bishop,  which 
he  puts  before  the  Danes  came  at  all  (see  p.  177),  whereas  they  were 
already  in  the  Humber,  but  had  not  yet  reached  York.  Florence  corrects 
this,  and  gives  .more  exact  dates  of  everything ;  but  his  account  is  clearly 
an  expansion  of  the  Worcester  narrative.  Simeon  inserts  one  or  two 
things ;  thus  he  restores  the  name  of  Gospatric,  which  Florence  leaves  out. 
Florence  again  mentions  the  captivity  of  William  Malet — one  of  the 
"  heafodmen  "  spoken  of  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle — and  Simeon  adds 
Gilbert  of  Ghent.  The  captivity  of  these  men  was  most  likely  passed  over 
by  William  of  Poitiers,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Orderic,  but  the  fact 
turns  up  in  Domesday  (see  p.  180).  The  single  word  "fordyde"  by  which 
Peterborough  describes  the  great  harrying  is  somewhat  expanded  in  Wor- 
cester, somewhat  more  so  in  Florence,  and  naturally  most  of  all  in  Simeon, 
who  however  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  Durham  point  of  view. 
Orderic  (see  p.  193)  adds  some  remarkable  details,  but  it  is  from  the 
Evesham  writer  (see  p.  a  10)  and  from  various  entries  in  Domesday  that 
we  learn  over  how  large  a  part  of  England  William's  ravages  jnrere  spread. 

From  the  Chronicles  and  Florence  however  we  should  hardly  have  found 
out  that  the  warfare  of  1069- 1070  touched  any  part  of  the  country  beyond 
Yorkshire,  and  even  Simeon  would  hardly  take  us  beyond  Northumberland. 
For  the  rest  we  must  go  to  Orderic,  that  is  to  William  of  Poitiers.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  tibat  in  large  parts  of  his  narrative  we  have  no  means 
of  checking  him  by  any  English  writer ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
general  truth  of  his  story.  It  is  our  only  detailed  narrative  of  the  real  Con- 
quest of  England ;  the  English  writers  give  us  only  fragmentary  portions 
of  the  process.  The  story  is  probable  and  consistent,  except  in  two  places. 
One  is  the  extraordinary  confusion  which  seems  to  make  the  same  force 
march  at  once  to  Shrewsbury  and  to  Exeter  (see  p.  182),  a  confusion  the 
more  strange  in  Orderic,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrews- 
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bury.    Of  this  I  cannot  suggest  any  explanation,  but  the  geographical  diffi- 
culty in  Orderic*s  account  of  William's  march  after  Christmas  1069- 1070 
(see  p.  306)  is  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Hinde's  correction.    William  sets 
forth  to  chastise  certain  enemies  who  are  said  (515  B)  'Mn  angulo  quodam 
regionis  latitare,  mari  vel  paludibus  undique  munito."    These  enemies  he 
follows  as  far  as  the  Tees  (**  ad  flumen  Tesiam  insequitur ") ;  they  iwrere 
therefore  somewhere  near  the  nv)uth  of  the  Tees,  on  the  Yorkshire  side. 
3ut  directly  after  (515  C)  we  read,  '^  Haugustaldam  revertebatur  a  Tesia;** 
the  difficulties  of  the  march  are  set  forth,  and  as  the  goal  of  the  journey  live 
read  of  William  as  "  Eboracum  reversus."    A  march  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees,  or  from  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  Tees,  to  York  by  way  of 
Hexham,  which  must  be  meant  by  *'  ^augustalda,"  is  of  course  a  geo- 
graphical absurdity.    I  have  somewhere  seen  it  proposed  to  read  "  Ebora- 
cum "  for  ''  Haugustaldam."    But  no  transcriber  would  put  the  less  knoiivn 
Hexham  for  the  better  known  York,  with  the  further  result  of  turning 
sense  into  nonsense.    But  if  the  right  reading  be,  as  Mr.  Hinde  suggests, ' 
Helmsley  or  Hamelac,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  a  transcriber 
might  turn  it  into  Hexham,  a  name  less  known  than  York,  but  incom- 
parably better  known  than  Helmsley.     William's  march  was  therefore 
through  the  Cleveland  hills,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  during  the  retom 
march  that  the  difficulties  of  the  road  are  mainly  insisted  on  is  doubtless 
because  in  the  meanwhile  frost  had  set  in — <Mn  acerbissimo  hiemis  gelu 
transivit." 

NOTE  S.  p.  135. 

The  Submission  of  Oxford. 

The  date  of  the  submission  of  Oxford  to  William  is  very  doubtful.  One 
would  have  been  inclined  to  place  it  in  1066,  when  William  was  so  near  as 
Wallingford,  and  the  influence  of  Wiggod  and  his  position  as  Sheriff  of  the 
shire  would  also  make  an  early  date  likely.  There  is  no  undisputed  men- 
tion of  Oxford  in  any  of  William's  campaigns,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  places 
where  castles  were  built  by  the  King  himself.  The  castle,  including  the 
square  tower  which  still  remains,  was  the  work  of  Robert  of  Oily  and  was 
not  built  till  107 1  (Ann.  Oseney.  in  anno;  Ann.  Mon. iv.  9),  or  1073  (Mon. 
Angl.  vi.  251).  On  the  other  hand  the  prodigious  destruction  of  houses  in 
Oxford  which  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (154)  seems  to  imply  a  siege,  and  a 
most  devastating  siege.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  hoases  were  so 
ruined  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  taxes,  leaving  only  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  still  taxable.  'Mn  ipsa  villa  tam  intra  murum  quam  extra  sunt  cc.  et 
xliii.  domus  reddentes  geldam,  et  exceptis  (his)  sunt  ibi  quingentae  domiis, 
xxii.  minus,  ita  vasts  et  destructae  quod  geldam  non  possint  reddere.** 
This  is  far  greater  destruction  than  could  be  involved  in  the  mere  building 
of  the  castle.  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  where  William  of  Malmesbury 
(iii.  348)  gives  what  is  commonly  taken  for  a  description  of  the  siege  of 
Exeter,  one  manuscript  (see  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note)  for  "  Exoniam  **  reads 
''  Oxoniam."  This  reading  is  also  followed  by  many  manuscripts  of  Roger 
of  Wendover  (ii.  4),  and  again  by  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  Matthew  Paris 
(see  Sir  F.  Madden 's  edition,  i.  10).  Of  these,  Matthew  Paris  seems  dis- 
tinctly to  connect  the  siege  of  "  Oxonia "  or  "  Exonia "  with  William's 
march  to  York  in  1068.  This  would  of  course  apply  much  better  to  Oxford 
than  to  Exeter,  and  the  one  incident  mentioned  in  William  of  Malmes- 
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bury's  account  of  the  siege  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fuller  accounts  of  the 
siege  of  Ei^eter.  All  this  might  tempt  one  to  suppose  a  siege  of  Oxford  in 
1068 ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  reading  ''  Oxonia  "  is  a  mere  mistake,  as 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  James  Parker  in  his  History  of  Oxford, 
p.  36.  ^Oxonia"  in  truth  is  not  a  form  used  anywhere  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  (ii.  179  and  Hist  Nov.Ji.  20)  uses  the  form  "Oxene- 
fordum."  *'  Exonia,"  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  use,  though  he  also  uses 
"Excestra'*  (ii.  134,  165,  201).  In  the  Gesta  Pontificum  also  he  uses 
"  Execestra  "  in  a  formal  way  as  quoting  the  English  name,  but  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  ''Exonia."  But  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  he  calls  (312,  315) 
*'pagus  Oxenfordensis,"  "  Oxenfordensis  civitas,"  "  Oxenfordia."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  *'  Exonia  "  is  the  true  reading  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, that  his  account  refers  to  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  that,  if  there  was 
any  siege  of  Oxford  in  William's,  days,  it  has  nowhere  been  recorded. 
Still  if  Robert  of  Oily  or  any  one  else  contrived  to  make  such  frightful 
destruction  in  a  town  which  was  not  taken  by  storm,  he  must  have  been  a 
destroyer  beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  time. 

Thierry  (i.  289)  tells  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Exeter  from  Orderic. 
Afterwards  (i.  299,  300)  he  tells  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Oxford  from 
Matthew  Paris.  But  to  this  he  adds  a  passage  which  is  mere  romance; 
^'Les  religieux  du  convent  de  Sainte-Frideswide,  suivant  I'exemple  des 
moines  de  Hida  et  de  Winchcomb,  privent  les  armes  pour  defendre  leur 
monastere,  et  en  furent  tons  expuls^  apr^  la  victoire  des  Normands." 
For  this  he  sends  us  to  "Monast.  anglic.  t.  i.  p.  984,"  that  is  to  say,  ii.  144 
of  the  new  Monasticon.  The  manuscript  from  which  the  passage  is  quoted 
is  evidently  very  imperfect,  but  at  all  events  it  shows  that  Thierry's  whole 
story  is  a  dream,  and  that  there  were  no  monks  at  Saint  Frithswyth's  at  all 
at  that  time.  The  passage  refers  to  a  temporary  substitution  of  monks  for 
secular  canons  at  some  unknown  date  between  1066  and  1122.  The  words 
are,  '^Postea  antequam  viris  Normannorum  Angliam  subdidisset  ab  .  .  . 
cuidam  Abbati  ecclesia  ista  cum  possessionibus  suis  a  quodam  Rege  donata 
.  .  .  spoliati  igitur  bonis  suis  et  sedibus  expulsi  suis,  canonici  sxculares 
memorati  et  monachis  res  addicta  per  annos  aliquot  eorum  dispositionibus 
servi . . .  postea,  sicut  se  habent  res  mortalium,  Regis  cujusdam  beneficio 
consilii  deliberatione  canonicis  praefatis  sua  sunt  restituta  et  usque  ad  annum 
Mcxxii.  eidem  ecclesiae  pncfuerunt."  Now  whatever  is  to  be  made  of  so 
lame  a  story  as  this,  it  is  certain  from  Domesday  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  the  canons  of  Saint  Frithswyth's  were  in  full  possession  of  their 
property.  The  story  of  the  fighting  monks  of  Oxford  would  not  have  been 
allowable  even  in  an  historical  novel,  as  it  does  not  supplement  the  facts  of 
history,  but  contradicts  them. 


NOTE  T.  p.  126. 
Thurkill  of  Warwick. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thurkill  of  Warwick  or  of  Arden  was 
another  of  those  men  of  English  or  of  Danish  descent  who,  like  Wiggod  of 
Wallingford,  contrived  to  win  the  Conqueror's  fevour,  and  to  retain  or 
even  to  increase  their  estates  under  his  government.  He  stands  out  more 
conspicuously  in  Domesday  than  any  other  Englishman,  his  lands  filling 
more  than  four  colunms  (240  ^-241  b).    Two  lordships  were  held  of  him 
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in  pledge  by  no  less  a  person  than  Robert  of  Oily,  of  one  of  which  we  read 
(341),  "  Ailmarus  tenuit,  et  licentia  Regis  vendidit  Aluuino  vicecomiti  patri 
Turchil."     In  the  same  page  and  the  next,  it  is  noted  of  two  of  Thorkill's 
lordships,  "  Aluuinus  pater  T.  tenuit."    This  gives  us  a  Sheriff  iEJfwiDe  as 
the  father  of  Thurkill,  and  the  Survey  helps  us  to  a  little  more  knowledge 
of  ^Ifwine  himself.    He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Coventry  ia 
the  time  of  King  Eadward,  but  his  benefaction  had  shared  the  &te  of 
so  many  other  ecclesiastical  lordships  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
lay  stranger.    We  read  in  Warwickshire  (338  ^,  339  b)  of  lands  which  had 
been  held  by  Earl  Alberic  and  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  •*  Ipse 
Comes  tennit  Clipstone.  Aluuinus  Vicecomes  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  et  cum  terrS 
liber  fuit."    A  marginal  note  adds,  "  Hanc  terram  dedit  Aluuin  ecclesiae  de 
Coventreu  pro  animd  sufi  T.  R.  E.  Comes  Albcricus  abstulit."  The  earlier 
entry  adds  that  JElfwine's  grant  was  made  "  concessn  Regis  E.  et  filiorum 
suorum  et  testimonio  comitates,"  and  the  act  of  Alberic  is  put  more 
strongly,  "  injuste  invasit  et  ecclesiae  abstulit."    We  seem  to  find  him  again 
in  Oxfordshire  (160  b\  where  we  read,  "  Alwi  Vicecomes  tenet  dc  Rege  ii. 
hidas  et  dimidiam  .  .  .  Hanc  terram  emit  ab  eo  Manasses  sine  licentia 
Regis."    This  however  may  perhaps  be  a  different  man,  EM<voig,  not  -ff  If- 
vj'tne^  for  the  entry  sounds  as  if  the  person  spoken  of  were  still  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey,  while  the  death  of  £lfwine  is  distinctly  implied  in 
a  notice  of  the  re-marriage  of  his  widow,  which  is  the  most  curious  piece 
of  information  which  we  get  about  the  whole  family.    It  appears  from  two 
entries  in  Gloucestershire  (167)  that  ^Ifwine,  like  other  Sherifis  and  other 
officers  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  made  free  with  the  King's  lands.    Of  lands 
and  a  fishery  in  the  Hundred  of  Westbury  we  read,  "  Aluuinus  Vicecomes 
tenuit  et  uxori  suae  dedit.    Haec  tamen  nierunt  de  firma  Regis  in  West- 
berie."    And  just  above  we  learn  the  fate  of  the  widow  thus  unlawfiiUy 
jointured.    Of  other  lands  it  is  said,  "  Rex  E.  tenuit  et  acconunodavit 
Aluuino  Vicecomiti  suo,  ut  in  vitS  sua  haberet,  non  tamen  dono  dedit,  at 
comitatus  testatur.    Rex  W.  dedit  Ricardo  cuidam  juveni  uxorem  ejus  et 
terram.    Nunc  Willelmus  successor  Ricardi  ita  tenet  hanc  terram."   Thur- 
kill's  mother,  or  more  probably  his  stepmother,  was  given  away  to  young 
Richard.     I  know  not  how  young  Richard  became  "antecessor"  to  a 
certain  William   Goizenboded,  who  holds  several  lordships  which  had 
belonged  to  £lfwine,  but  of  whom  I  can  give  no  further  account ;  but  they 
appear  again  in  the  same  relation  in  Worcestershire,  177  ^,  where  we  gc^ 
the  further  information  that  young  Richard,  doubtless  a  Norman  favourite, 
had  been  in  possession  in  King  Ead ward's  days ;  *^  Willelmus  Goizenboded 
tenet  Celvestune  et  Willelmus  de  eo.    Ricardus  juvenis  tenuit  T.  R.  E." 
If  "  Aluui "  and  "Aluuinus"  are  two  men,  we  meet  with  two  notices  of  the 
former  in  Gloucestershire  (163  3,  163),  where  we  read  of  one  estate, 
"pracstitit  Aluui  Vicecomes,"  and  of  another,  "Aluui  Vicecomes  misit 
extra  firmam." 

Thurkill  has  become  a  kind  of  mythical  person  in  local  history,  and  has 
got  mixed  up  with  Warwick  Castle  and  with  other  things  with  which 
authentic  records  do  not  bring  him  into  connexion  (see  Dugdale's  War- 
wickshire, pp.  301,  606).  His  Domesday  description  is  "Turchil  de 
Warwic,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Survey  which  connects  him  in  any 
special  way  with  Warwick  Castle,  though  he  holds  houses  in  the  borough 
(341  3,  338).  In  the  Abingdon  History  (ii.  8,  so,  31)  he  appears  as  a 
benefactor  of  that  Abbey.    He  is  described  as  Thurkill  of  Arden — ^"  Tur- 
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killus  de  Ardene,"  ''  Turkillus  quidam  de  Anglis,  valde  inter  suos  nobilis  in 
partibus  Ardene  mansitans."  His  connexion  with  Abingdon  is  shown  also 
in  Domesday  (241  h\  where  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon  appears  as  tenant  of 
one  of  Thurkiirs  Warwickshire  lordships  ("  de  T.  tenet  Abbas  de  Aben- 
done"),  and  where  we  also  read  (339),  "  Abbatia  de  Abendone  habet  in 
Hille  ii.  hidas  quas  emit  Abbas  de  feudo  Turchilli."  Thurkill  also  appears 
(160  ^)  as  holding  a  single  lordship  in  Oicfordshire. 

The  entries  of  ThurkiU's  Warwickshire  estates  are  of  great  importance 
as  illustrating  the  relation  between  Norman  and  English  landowners,  but  I 
reserve  them  for  examination  elsewhere. 

Thurkill  is  said  (see  Ellis,  i.  497)  to  have  had  a  son  Siward,  who  was  dis- 
possessed of  the  greater  part  of  his  lands  by  William  Rufus.  The  name 
Siward  constantly  appears  as  a  surname  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 
Genealogists  might  do  some  service  by  finding  out  whether  its  bearers  were 
descendants  of  Thurkill  and  iClfwine. 

NOTE  U.  p.  130. 
Thb  Date  of  the  Marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret* 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Chronicles  under  the 
year  1067  and  Simeon,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  the  Northern  inter- 
polator of  Florence,  under  1070  as  to  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret.  The  Chronicles  seem  to  place  the  marriage  in  1067  or 
1068,  soon  after  Eadgar's  first  flight  to  Scotland  (see  p.  130}.  Simeon 
distinctly  places  it  at  some  time  not  earlier  then  1070,  when  he  makes 
Eadgar  and  his  sisters  again  seek  shelter  in  Scotland  after  the  final  fall  of 
York.  This  contradiction  is  made  the  most  of  by  Mr.  Hinde,  both  in  his 
History  of  Northumberland  (i.  186)  and  in  his  edition  of  Simeon  (86),  in 
order  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Northumbrian  insertions. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  above,  p.  523)  inserts  an  account  of  the 
flight  of  Eadgar  and  the  marriage  of  Margaret  under  the  year  1067  (1068) 
between  its  entries  of  the  fall  of  Exeter  and  the  flight  of  Gytha.  This 
account  is  manifestly  out  of  place,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
whole  passage,  whose  prolixity  and  scriptural  quotations  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  short  entries  on  each  side  of  it,  is  an  interpolation.  It  is  a 
sort  of  little  Life  of  Saint  Margaret,  setting  forth  her  inclination  for  a 
single  life,  the  courtship  of  Malcolm,  the  difficulties  which  he  met  with,  the 
flnsd  consent  of  Margaret  and  her  kinsfolk,  the  marriage  and  its  final  good 
results.  Lasfly  we  get  Margaret's  pedigree  on  both  sides,  and  then  we  go 
back  to  Exeter,  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  the  annalistic  way  of  writing ; 
things  are  put  together  which  have  a  connexion  of  idea,  but  not  of  time. 
The  mention  of  Eadgar's  flight  to  Scotland  is  followed  by  an  account  of  all 
which  came  of  it  in  the  end,  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  happened  in 
the  year  1068.  The  reformation  of  Malcolm  and  all  Scotland  could  hardly 
have  been  quite  so  speedy  as  that.  And,  as  Margaret  refused  for  a  long 
time  to  marry  Malcolm,  we  can  hardly  infer  that  even  the  marriage 
happened  in  1068,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  in  its  shorter  account,  which  I  have 
quoted  above  (see  p.  523),  would  be  much  better  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
early  date  of  the  marriage  than  the  longer  Worcester  entry.  Our  first  im- 
pression from  its  words  would  certainly  be  that  the  marriage  took  place 
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almost  immediately  on  Eadgar's  first  reaching  Scotland,  but  then  we  kno^w 
from  the  longer  Worcester  account  that  this  was  not  so.  We  are  in  fact 
driven  to  believe  that  the  shorter  account,  no  less  than  the  longer  one, 
follows  the  order  of  ideas  and  not  of  time;  indeed  the  Petei^rou£^h 
account  looks  very  like  an  abridgement  of  that  of  Worcester.  And  the 
chronological  confusion  of  these  years  must  not  be  forgotten  (see  above,  p. 
774);  the  flight  and  the  marriage  are  in  both  Chronicles  put  under  io<S7, 
whereas,  on  any  showing,  they  did  not  happen  till  1068. 

Florence  records  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  sisters  and  their  reception 
by  Malcolm  under  1068.  He  nowhere  records  the  marriage,  thou^  he 
implies  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  deaths  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  in  1093. 
But  in  the  entry  of  1068  he  uses  an  expression  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance. Eadgar  and  the  rest,  including  his  sisters,  "navigio  Scottiam 
adierunt,  ibidemque,  Regis  Scottorum  Malcolmi  pace,  bUmem  exegenmt/* 
We  know  that  the  stay  of  Eadgar  and  the  Northumbrian  chiefs  in  Scotland 
was  not  long.  They  stayed  there  during  the  winter  of  1068 ;  but  in  1069 
they  twice  left  Scotland  and  once  returned  to  it  (see  pp.  159,  162,  169). 
The  words  of  Florence  would  seem  to  imply  that  Margaret  and  Christina 
also  left  Scotland  in  1069 ;  they  certainly  seem  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  Margaret  marrying  Malcolm  in  1068. 

Margaret's  own  biographer  Turgot  gives  no  date  to  her  marriage. 

William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  marriage  more  than  once,  but  he 
nowhere  gives  it  a  date.  He  speaks  of  it  first  when  he  records  the  return 
of  the  ^theling  Eadward  to  England  (ii.  228),  but  he  says  no  more  than 
'^  Margareta,  quam  Malcolmus  Rex  Scottorum  legitimo  matrimonio  duxit." 
In  his  account  of  William's  reign  (iii.  249),  where  he  is  grouping  together 
several  classes  of  facts,  not  by  their  dates  but  by  their  subjects,  he  says, 
"  Malcolmus  omnes  Anglorum  perfugas  libenter  recipiebat,  tutamentum 
singulis  quantum  poterat  impendens;  Edgarum  prsecipue,  cujus  sororeniy 
pro  antiqua  memoria  nobilitatis,  jugalem  sibi  fecerat"  No  date  can  be  got 
out  of  this ;  for,  if  the  words  were  pressed  too  strictly,  they  would  mean 
that  Malcolm  had  married  Margaret  before  his  reception  of  her  brother. 
Indeed  Orderic  (701  B)  makes  Malcolm  himself  say  as  much;  "  Fateor 
quod  Rex  Eduardus,  dum  mihi  Margaritam  proneptem  suam  in  conjugium 
tradidit,  Lodonensem  comitatum  mihi  donavit."  One  can  hardly  help  con- 
necting these  last  words  with  the  entry  in  the  Durham  Annals  quoted  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  93.  If  we  take  these  expressions,  not  of  an  actual  nuuriage,  but 
of  a  mere  betrothal,  the  thing  is  certainly  possible,  btft  no  one  would  guess 
it  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  existence 
of  Malcolm's  other  wife  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of  Thorfinn  (see  vol.  iii  p. 
230).  Malcolm  could  not  have  married  her  before  1064,  the  year  of 
Thorfinn's  death.  Was  the  betrothal  with  Margaret  earlier  than  this,  and 
did  Malcolm,  like  Harold,  forsake  the  betrothed  maiden  for  the  widow, 
and,  like  our  Harold  Hardrada  and  the  solar  heroes  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  228), 
come  back  to  his  first  love  in  the  end  ?  Anyhow  we  have  to  dispose  of 
Ingebiorg  at  some  time  between  1064  and  1068.  And  we  have  to  dispose 
of  her  in  such  a  way  that  a  saint  could  consent  to  take  her  place.  Malcolm 
may  have  put  away  wives  as  readily  as  Uhtred,  but  Margaret  would  surely 
be  more  scrupulous  than  her  great-aunt  (see  vol.  i.  p.  222).  And  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  widow  and  mother  of  Earls  of  Orkney  could  have 
been  taken  "  more  Danico." 

In  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  nothing  to  fix  the  marriage  to 
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Eadgar's  first  stay  in  Scotland  in  1068- 1069.  And  we  have  another  distinct 
account  which  puts  it  in  1070  or  107 1.  This  is  in  those  Northumbrian 
insertions  in  the  chronicle  of  Florence  which  I  am  still  inclined  to  call  by 
the  name  of  Simeon.  In  this  version  (pp.  86-88)  Malcolm  is  ravaging 
Northern  England,  and  is  in  the  very  act  of  burning  the* church  of  Wear- 
mouth  (see  p.  344),  when  he  sees  the  ships  in  which  Eadgar  and  his  sisters 
and  other  English  refugees  are  again  seeking  shelter  in  Scotland.  He 
welcomes  them  and  promises  them  a  friendlv  reception  in  his  Kingdom 
(see  p.  344).  By  the  time  Malcolm  has  got  oack  tb  Scotland  the  English 
exiles  get  there  also,  and  the  marriage  seems  to  take  place  pretty  soon ; 
"  Quo  [ip  Scotiam]  etiam  Clitonem  Eadgarum  cum  sociis  supra  nominatis 
pruspero  pervexit  cursu.  Cujus  Eadgari  sororem  Margaretam  Rex  Mal- 
colmus,  consensu  propinquorum  illius,  matrimonio  sibi  junxit."  The 
account  goes  on  with  Margaret's  panegyric,  setting  forth  the  good  effect 
which  she  had  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  number  and  names  of  her  children. 

Now  this  insertion  is  one  of  those  passages  which  Mr.  Hinde,  un- 
doubtedly the  best  modem  writer  on  Northumbrian  matters,  picks  out 
specially  to  assail  the  authority  of  the  Northiunbrian  interpolator.  "  The 
fost  thing  which  startles  us,"  he  says  (i.  186),  "is  the  circumstance  of  the 
author  placing  contemporaneously  the  flight  of  Edgar  with'  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  Scotland  and  the  embarkation  of  Bishop  Egelwin  for  Cologne, 
and  assigning  as  a  common  date  the  year  1070.  This  date  is  correct  as 
regards  the  departure  of  the  Bishop,  but  all  our  authorities,  including 
Florence,  with  whose  work  the  above  quotation  is  interpolated,  agree  in 
fixing  the  flight  of  Edgar  into  Scotland,  and  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to 
Malcolm,  at  all  events  two  years  previous." 

Mr.  Hinde  forgets  that  there  is  no  one  event  which  can  be  called  "  the 
flight  of  Edgar  into  Scotland."  The  Chronicles  record  one  such  flight  in 
1067  (1068),  and  another  in  1068  (1069)  after  the  second  fall  of  York. 
What  Simeon  does  is  to  help  us  to  a  third  flight  at  the  beginning  of  1070. 
This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  Chronicles,  which  do  not  mention  Eadgar 
again  till  he  comes  from  Flanders  into  Scotland  in  1074  (see  p.  387).  Nor 
is  it  accurate  to  say  that "  all  our  authorities,  including  Florence,  .  .  .  agree 
in  fixing  .  . ,  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  at  all  events  two  years  previous," 
for  Florence  does  not  mention  the  marriage  at  all. 

For  my  own  part  I  see  no  contradiction.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Chronicles  positively  place  the  marriage  in  1068,  and  the  negative  evidence 
of  Florence  is  against  so  early  a  date.  The  Chronicles  leave  it  uncertain 
what  became  of  Eadgar  after  the  last  fall  of  York.  Simeon  fills  up  the  gap 
in  the  most  probable  way  with  a  third  flight  to  Scotland,  followed  by  a 
marriage  between  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  That  marriage  may  have  been, 
as  Orderic  says,  designed  in  the  time  of  Eadward;  in  1068  it  certainly  was, 
whether  on  account  of  the  matter  of  Ingebiorg  or  purely  from  her  own 
celibate  tastes,  utterly  offensive  to  Margaret.  By  all  accounts  it  took  some 
time  to  overcome  her  scruples ;  to  me  it  seems  that  they  were  not  over- 
come till  1070. 

Of  the  two  last  and  best  writers  of  Scottish  history,  Mr.  E.  W.  Robert- 
son (i.  135)  distinctly  accepts  the  later  date  for  the  marriage.  Mr.  Burton 
&405,  406)  is  less  clear.  SpesUcing  of  1068  he  says,  "one  of  the  sisters, 
argaret,  was  qfter<uuirdj  married  to  Malcolm ; "  but  in  the  next  page  he 
speakis  of  Malcolm  as  already  Eadgar's  brother-in-law  in  1069. 
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NOTE  W.  p.  137. 
The  First  Submission  of  Malcolm. 

Mr.  £.  W.  RbBERTSON  (ii.  480)  calls  this  submission  of  Malcolm  in 
question,  mainly  because  it  is  recorded  only  by  Orderic,  who  does  not 
record  the  homage  at  Abemethy  in  1072.  If  we  weeded  out  our  histoiy 
on  this  principle,  there  would  be  little  left  for  us  to  believe ;  a  lai^  part  o^ 
oiu*  narrative  has  to  b&  made  up  by  piecing  together  this  fact  recorded  by 
one  writer  and  that  fact  recorded  by  another.  The  insertions  and  omissions 
in  all  our  authorities  are  singularly  capricious ;  and,  if  it  is  reason  enough 
to  reject  a  statement  that  is  found  in  Orderic  only,  we  must  cast  away 
most  of -the  details  of  the  campaigns  of  1 068-1070,  that  is^  our  only  con- 
nected narrative  of  the  real  conquest  of  England. 

Of  that  narrative  this  submission  of  Malcolm  is  a  part,  and  the  story 
hangs  quite  well  together.  Malcolm  had  engaged  to  help  the  Northum- 
brians in  their  resistance  to  William ;  but,  whether  through  faithlessness  or 
through  unavoidable  hindrances,  he  had  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise.  After 
the  fall  of  York,  he  makes  a  nominal  submission,  which  William  accepts. 
Such  a  course  exactly  suits  the  position  of  the  two  Rings.  Malcolm  had 
no  more  intention  than  usual  of  abiding  by  his  submission,  but  he  staved  off 
any  inunediate  attack  on  the  part  of  William,  and  he  husbanded  his  forces 
for  another  time.  To  accept  such  a  nominal  submission  was  of  a  piece  with 
William's  whole  policy.  He  received  the  formal  acknowledgement  of  his 
superiority  as  a  means  towards  establishing  a  real  superiority  at  some 
future  time.  Mr.  Robertson  argues  that,  if  Malcolm  had  submitted,  the 
Conqueror  would  have  provided  against  the  reception  of  Eadgar  and  his 
followers  by  Malcolm.  On  my  view  this  presents  no  kind  of  difficulty. 
William's  object  was  to  obtain  from  Malcolm  a  formal  submission  which 
he  would  afterwards  be  able  to  use  against  him.  He  would  not  hazard  this 
advantage  by  insisting  on  conditions  which  he  had  no  immediate  means  of 
enforcing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robertson  is  quite  successful  over  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  on  another  point.  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  Comm.  ii.  cccxxxi)  has  con- 
jiu*ed  up  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in  106 8- 1069,  in  which  William's  son 
Robert  plays  the  leading  part,  and  the  result  of  which  is  the  submission  of 
Malcolm.  This  comes,  as  Mr.  Robertson  truly  says,  from  transferring 
hither  a  passage  from  the  Abingdon  History  which  really  belongs  to  the 
year  1080  (see  p.  458).  An  invasion  of  Scodand  in  1068  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  young  Robert  would  be  a  most  unlikely  commander  to  be  sent 
on  such  an  errand. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  does  not  seem  to  repeat  the  story  in  his  History  of 
Normandy  and  England,  but  his  narrative  just  at  this  stage  is  not  very 
clear. 

NOTE  X.  p.  150. 

The  Expeditions  of  Harold's  Sons. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  two  distinct  attempts  were  made  by  the  sons  of 
Harold  in  the  West  of  England,  in  two  successive  years,  1068  and  1069. 
As  so  often  happens,  there  is  no  contradiction  among  our  authorities, 
though  each  fills  up  omissions  in  the  others.    The  expedition  of  1068 
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mainly  affected  Bristol  and  Somerset,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  and  the  English  forces  under  Eadnoth.  The  expedition  of  1069 
mainly  affected  Devonshire,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Breton  Count  Brian. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  the  Norman  writers  speak  of  the  second  attempt 
only. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  attempt  of  1068  is  that  given  in  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text.  Florence  is  fuller  only  in 
mentioning  three  sons  of  Harold  and  giving  their  names,  Godwine,  Ead- 
mimd,  and  Magnus,  while  the  Chronicler  simply  mentions  one  son  without 
giving  his  name.  Here  is  no  contradiction ;  Godwine  was  doubtless  the 
eldest  brother  and  the  commander  of  the  force,  and  Eadmund  and  Magnus 
might  be  mentioned  or  not.  Godwine*s  name  appears  also  in  the  Win- . 
Chester  Annals  (see  p.  151),  in  a  version  which,  whatever  we  think  of  it,  is 
at  any  rate  independent,  and  which  fixes,  from  what  source  I  know  not, 
the  number  of  his  ships  at  fifty -two.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  254) 
brings  in  the  story  in  his  usual  incidental  way,  not  in  its  chronological 
order,  but  as  an  illustration  of  William's  policy  in  setting  Englishmen  to 
fight  against  Englishmen.  But  he  makes  no  special  mention  of  Harold's 
sons ;  the  adventurers  are  simply  some  Englishmen  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  Ireland  and  Denmark;  ''Contra  quosdam,  qui  post  primam  infelicis 
ominis  pugnam  Danemarchiam  et  Hibemiam  profiigerant,  et  validS  con- 
gregate manu  tertio  anno  redierant,  Angligenam  exercitum  et  ducem 
objecit."    See  p.  151. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  alone  mentions  the  first  harryings  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Bristol ;  the  accoimt 
in  Florence  begins  with  the  landing  in  Somerset  and  the  battle '  with 
Eladnoth.  He  however  adds  the  harryings  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
after  the  battle,  which  the  Chronicle  does  not  record. 

The  second  expedition  in  1069  is  also  recorded  by  the  Worcester  Chro- 
nicler and  by  Florence.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
or  by  the  Winchester  writer,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Orderic  (513  A),  and 
by  William  of  Jumieges  (vii.  41).  It  is  from  these  two  latter  writers  that 
we  get  the  name  of  King  Diarmid  as  the  protector  of  the  exiles.  All  the 
accounts  agree  in  speaking  of  two  sons  of  Harold  without  mentioning  their 
Dames,  so  we  are  left  to  guess  which  of  the  three  were  those  concerned  in 
this  second  attempt.  The  geography  of  the  campaign  is  worth  studying, 
as  the  way  in  which  one  story  fills  up  another  is  very  curious.  All  that 
Florence  tells  us  is  that  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taw  or  the  Tavy 
and  were  defeated  by  Count  Brian;  "De  HibemiS  venientes,  in  ostio 
fluminis  Tavi  applicuerunt,  et  cum  Breon^  Brytonico  comite  grave  proelium 
commiserunt;  quo  confecto,  unde  venerant  redierunt."  The  Chronicler 
fixes  the  place  of  their  landing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taw — "  into  Taw 
mu^an" — but  this  at  first  sight  seems  only  the  more  contradictory  to 
Orderic's  story  of  their  attacking  Exeter;  ''Naves  armatd  manu  oneratas 
ducentes  Exonio  appulerunt.  Deinde  progredientes  a  littore  terram  au- 
dacius  depopulari  coeperunt,  et  ferro  igneque  furentes  maxima  patrare 
damna  conati  sunt."  Orderic,  or  William  of  Poitiers,  is  clearly  so  fer 
wrong  in  his  geography  as  to  fancy  that  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Exe  instead 
of  the  Taw,  but  his  account  of  an  attack  on  Exeter  is  not  therefore  to  be 
cast  aside.  We  have  a  sort  of  climax  of  witnesses  to  show  that  the  harry- 
ing was  far  more  widely  spread  than  any  one  would  think  from  the  words 
of  Florence,  and  that  it  stretched  over  very  distant  parts  of  Devonshire. 
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First  of  all,  we  get  a  hint  from  the  Chronicler  himself.  Harold's  sons 
''  coman  .  . .  into  Taw  mu%an  and  )>zr  unwaerlice  up  eodon."  Then  come 
Orderic's  own  words  about  their  leaving  the  coast  and  harrying  the  coun- 
try, and  those  of  William  of  Jumieges  which  are  much  to  the  same  effect ; 
"  More  sxvissimorum  piratarum  rapinis  etMncendiis  terrse  populum  ester- 
minare  conati  sunt."  Lastly,  we  get  a  most  remarkable  entry  in  the 
Exeter  Domesday  which  can  hardly  fail  to  refer  to  this  expedition,  and 
which  goes  far  to  fix  its  geographical  extent.  At  pp.  500,  301  it  is  said  of 
nine  manors  belonging  to  Judbel  of  Totnes,  '*  Haec  ix.  prsedictae  mansiones 
sunt  vastatx  per  Irlandinos  homines."  The  names  of  the  places  are  given 
as  Torlestan,  Bachedona,  Coletona,  Heuis,  Walenintona,  Portlamuta, 
Edetona,  Alwinestona,  Sura.  .  I  do  not  know  enough  of  Devonshire  topo- 
graphy to  identify  every  one  of  these  places,  but  I  can  recognize  several  of 
them  which  show  that  they  lie  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  shire.  ''  Al- 
winestona" is  probably  Alwington  near  Bideford,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  landing-place,  while  there  are  two  Colytons,  both  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  ^ire  towards  Dorset:  In  the  course  of  a  harrying 
which  spread  so  far  as  this,  an  attack  on  Exeter  itself  would  be  anything 
but  unlikely.  Huish  again  and  Portlemouth  are  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  county  towards  Plymouth,  while  ''  Walenintona  "  would  seem  to  be 
Walkhampton  near  Launceston.  We  thus  find  in  Domesday  a  ravaging  of 
Devonshire  *'  per  Irlandinos  homines  "  which  touched  the  whole  south  and 
west  of  the  shire.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  identify  this  expedition  with  the 
second  attempt  of  the  sons  of  Harold^  and  we  are  thus  better  able  to 
estimate  its  extent  and  importance. 

NOTE  Y.  p.  152, 
The  Birth  and  Education  of  Henry  the  First. 

It  is  plain  from  Orderic  (510  D)  that  the  birth  of  Henry  the  First  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1068,  at  some  time  later  than  his  mother's 
coronation  in  May  (see  pp.  119,  151);  "  Decorata  regio  diademate  matrona, 
priusquam  annus  perficeretur,  filium  nonune  Henricum  peperiL"  As  Wil- 
liam left  Matilda  in  Normandy  early  in  December  1067  (see  p.  8a),  the 
birth  of  Henry  could  not  have  happened  later  than  August  or  September. 
But  we  need  not  infer  from  the  words  of  the  Winchester  Annalist  (1068, 
Ann.  Mon.  ii.  27)  that  Henry's  birth  followed  very  soon  after  Matilda's 
coronation.  He  says,  *'  Matildis  consecrata  est ...  et  post  non  multos  dies 
Henricum  filium  suum  in  lucem  protulit."  The  words  of  Orderic  would 
certainly  seem  to  imply  the  latest  possible  time  of  the  year. 

As  for  the  place  of  Henry's  birth,  I  know  of  nothing  to  fix  it,  except  the 
vague  Selby  tradition  which  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  485.  As 
usual,  a  particular  building  was  shown  as  his  birth-place,  and,  as  usual,  the 
building  was  of  far  later  date.  Indeed,  however  freely  we  may  construe 
the  words  of  Simeon  of  Durham  under  the  next  year  1069,  '<  Coenobium 
Sancti  Germani  de  Selebi  sumpsit  exordium,"  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  settled  monastery  or  town  at  Selby  at  any  time 
in  the  year  1068.  If  therefore  Henry  was  bom  at  Selby,  it  could  only 
have  been  through  some  such  accident  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  text. 
The  reader  must  judge  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  such  being  the 
case.    I  should  myself  have  cast  aside  the  Selby  story  as  utterly  unworthy 
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of  attention,  except  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  inherent  unlikelihood  of 
the  tale  itself  is  really  something  in  its  fctvour ;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
local  vanity  of  Seiby  could  have  taken  so  strange  a  form,  if  there  had  not 
been  some  groundwork  to  go  upon.  Secondly,  though  a  birth  at  Selby 
V/2S  a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  looked  for,  a  birth  at  York  was  a  thing  by 
no  means  unlikely  to  be  deliberately  planned.  But  the  whole  matter  is  of 
no  great  importance,  and  it  must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

As  to  the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  Henry's  education,  and  the  unusual 
amount  of  his  learning,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The  only  question  is 
how  far  his  education  was  an  English  one.  Orderic  himself  says  (510  D), 
*'  Hie  dum  dociles  annos  attigisset,  litterarum  scientiam  didicit."  And  in 
another  passage  (665  D),  "  Hie  in  infantiS  studiis  literaruro  a  parentibus 
traditus  est,  et  tam  naturali  quam  doctrinali  scientia  nobiliter  imbutus 
est."  Elsewhere  (78  a  D)  he  says  of  him,  "  Hunc  Angli  optaverunt 
habere  dominum,  quem  nobiliter  in  solio  regni  noverant  genitum."  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  (v.  390)  enlarges  still  further  on  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  Matthew  Paris  (i.  168),  representing  the  tradition  of  a  later 
time,  speaks  of  him  as  "vir  litteris  addictus  et  jam  eleganter  in  gram- 
matics et  jure  eruditus,  mente  sagax  corpore  aecorus  viribus  integer." 
And  William  of  Malmesbury  also  tells  us  yet  more  plainly  than  Orderic 
that  on  account  of  his  royal  birth  he  was  the  only  one  of  William's  sons 
who  was  looked  on  as  entitled  to  the  English  Crown.  That  this  latter 
argument  had  a  sound  foundation  in  English  law  I  have  already  shovm 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  178).  The  whole  passage  runs  thus;  "Henricus, 
junior  filius  Willelmi  magni,  natus  est  in  Anglid  anno  tertio  postquam 
pater  eam  adierat ;  infans  jam  tum  omnium  votis  conspirantibus  educatus 
egregie,  quod  solus  omnium  filiorum  Willelmi  natus  esset  regie,  et  ei 
regnum  videretur  competere.  Itaque  tirocinium  rudimentonim  in  scholis 
egit  literalibus,  et  librorum  mella  adeo  avidis  meduUis  indidit  ut  nulli 
postea  bellorum  tumultus,  nulli  curarum  motus,  eas  excutere  illustri  animo 
possent."  And  it  is  here  that  he  quotes  the  proverb  which  elsewhere 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  180)  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fulk  the  Good  of 
Anjou.  Henry  "  pueritiam  ad  spem  regni  Uteris  munlebat ;  subinde,  patre 
quoque  audiente,  jactitare  proverbium  solitus, '  Rex  illiteratus,  asinus  coro* 
natus.' "  So  Will.  Gem.  viii.  10 ;  "  Plurimi  sunt  laetati,  quod  modo  Regem 
natum  de  Rege  et  ReginS,  natum  et  nutritum  in  AngliS,  habere  meruissent." 
It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  Henry  was — at  least  after  his  mother's  death 
— sometimes  left  in  England  while  his  brothers  were  in  Normandy.  We 
find  him  at  Abingdon  at  Easter  1084  (see  above,  p.  499),  when  it  is  speci- 
ally added  (Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  ii.  la),  "  suis  in  Normannifi  cum  patre  fratribus 
constitutis."  All  these  hints  look  in  the  same  direction.  The  first  sign 
which  I  have  come  across  of  the  traditional  name  Beauclere  is  in  the 
Annals  of  Thomas  Wykes  (Ann.  Mon.  iv.  11)  under  the  year  1087,  where 
he  is  described  as  ''  Henricus  postremus  filiorum  suorum  [Willelmi],  quem 
vulgus  Clerieum  nuncupabat." 

Henry  then  was,  unlike  either  of  his  brothers,  a  born  ^theling.  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  is  himself  called  by  that  name,  but  he  bears  the 
equivalent  title  « Clito "  in  Orderic  (689  C),  and  the  English  title  itself 
is  fircely  given  to  his  son  William  (Orderic,  649  B,  70a  B,  851  B,  869  B). 
Was  he  Sien,  as  became  an  English  ^theling,  taught  the  English  tongue 
from  his  childhood?  Nothing  is  more  likely  in  itself.    Henry  must  have 
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been  beginning  to  speak  about  the  time  when  his  father  (see  p.  215)  was 
himself  trying  to  learn  the  language  of  his  new  Kingdom.  WiUiam  would 
naturally  wish  that  his  English-bom  son,  to  whom  the  learning  of  the 
tongue  would  be  no  such  burthen  as  it  was  to  himself,  should  speak  and 
read  English  from  the  first.  Still  the  evidence  is  not  so  strong  that  I 
can  venture  to  assert  the  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (iv.  325,  686).  The  onlv  direct  evidence  that  I  know  is  the 
passage  of  Mary  of  France  (ii.  401),  of  which  I  have  said  something  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  383.    The  passage  in  full  runs  thus ; 

''  Pur  amur  le  ciunte  Willaume,  De  Griu  en  Latin  le  tuma 

Le  plus  vaillant  de  cest  royaume,  Li  rois  Henris  qui  moult  Tama, 

M 'entremis  de  cest  livre  leire  Le  translata  puis  en  Engleiz ; 

E  de  TAngleiz  en  Roman  treire.  E  jeo  Tai  rim^  en  Fran^eiz 

Ysopet  apeluns  ce  livre  Si  cum  gel'  truvai  premierement." 
Qu'il  traveilla  et  fist  escrire ; 

Count  William  is  said  by  M.  de  Roquefort  to  mean  William  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  1257.  Mary's  own  date  then  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third.  If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Henry  the  First  is  meant.  There  is  no  time  in  the  life  either 
of  Henry  the  Second  or  of  Henry  the  Third  when  we  can  fancy  him 
translating  Greek  fables  either  into  Latin  or  into  English.  It  depends 
on  the  punctuation,  which  of  course  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  which 
M.  de  Roquefort  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave  give  differently,  whether  we  take 
it  to  mean  that  the  royal  translator  simply  translated  from  Latin  into 
English  or  that  he  translated  the  Greek,  first  into  Latin  and  then  into 
English.  The  latter  certainly  seems  the  more  obvious  meaning.  I  know 
of  no  direct  evidence  that  Henry  the  First  understood  Greek ;  still  of 
all  the  Kings  before  Henry  the  Eighth  he  was  the  most  likely  to  have 
done  so.  We  may,  I  think,  take  the  witness  of  Mary  as  showing  that 
some  King  of  England  translated  fables  into  English,  certainly  from  the 
Latin  and  probably  from  the  Greek.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  story 
makes  it  unlikely  that  any  one  would  invent  it  without  some  ground. 
If  then  the  translation  was  made  by  any  King  of  England  after  the  Con- 
quest, we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  setting  down  Henry  the  First  as  the 
translator.  In  him  alone  is  a  knowledge  of  Greek  the  least  likely,  and 
special  care  in  the  study  of  English  exactly  suits  the  circumstance  of  his 
birth  and  position.  If  the  translation  was  really  made  by  Henry,  it 
would  doubtless  be,  as  I  suggested  in  my  former  volume,  a  youthful 
exercise  at  some  stage  of  his  learned  education. 

There  remains  however  the  question  whether  "Henris"  is  the  trae 
reading,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adopt  some  of  the  other 
shapes  in  which  the  King's  name  appears.  For  "Henris"  other  texts 
read  "Amez,"  "Auvert,"  "Auvres,"  "Mires,"  "Alurez,"  "  Afihis." 
Whatever  we  make  of  "  Mires "  and  "  Amez,"  the  other  forms  seem  to 
be  corruptions  of  M\fred  Tsee  voL  i.  p.  506).  Now  would  a  transcriber 
be  more  likely  to  put  i£lfred  instead  of  Henry  or  to  put  Henry  instead 
of  £lfred?  There  is  something  to  be  said  both  ways.  A  copyist  who 
was  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  literary  exploit  attributed  to  Henry, 
especially  if  he  were  actually  writing  under  Henry  the  Third,  might  be 
tempted  to  substitute  the  name  of  Alfred,  a  name  which  before  the 
thirteenth  century  was  already  surroimded  by  a  thoroughly   mythical 
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atmosphere  as  regards  both  his  literary  performances  and  his  other  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  transcriber  meeting  with  any  of  the  unintelligible 
forms  which  I  have  just  quoted  might  think  it  a  clever  hit  to  substitute 
some  familiar  name,  Henry  or  any  other.  As  to  the  internal  probability  of 
the  work  being  iClfred's,  we  know  pretty  well  what  his  attainments  were, 
what  he  wrote  and  translated.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  trans- 
lated any  fables,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  Greek.  In  fact  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  is 
implied,  is  about  an  equal  difficulty  in  either  case.  There  is  also  the  diffi- 
culty, a  minor  difficulty  certainly,  which  is  pressed  by  M .  de  Roquefort 
(ii.  37),  that  the  English  of  iElfred  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to 
Mary  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  more  force  in  his  argument 
(ii*  37)  39)  that  the  fables  are  full  of  ideas  and  expressions,  titles  of  offices 
and  the  like,  which  suit  the  time  of  Henry  but  do  not  suit  the  time  of 
Alfred. 

On  the  whole  then  I  think  that  Alfred  cannot  have  made  the  English 
translation  of  the  fables  which  Mary  of  France  translated  from  English 
into  French.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Henry  the  First  was 
the  real  translator.  The  learned  education  of  Henry  is  certain,  and  it 
may  probably  have  gone  so  far  a$  to  take  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  His 
English  education  is  so  probable  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  all  but 
certain,  and  the  witness  to  his  English  education  is  just  the  same  whether 
he  understood  Greek  or  not.  But  whether  the  young  ^theling  appeared 
as  a  translator  of  Greek  books  into  English  is  a  point  which  I  think  highly 
probable,  but  which  I  cannot,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  venture  to  assume 
as  proved. 

NOTE  Z.  p.  153. 

The  Foundation  Legend  of  Selby  Abbey. 

That  Saint  German's  Abbey  at  Selby  took*  its  beginning  in  some  shape 
or  another  in  the  year  1069  we  may  set  down  for  certain  on  the  authority 
of  Simeon  of  Durham  (see  p.  153).  This  is  the  whole  of  our  contempo- 
rary knowledge.  There  is  no  mention  in  Domesday  of  the  church  or  town 
of  Selby,  and  for  details  we  are  left  wholly  to  the  "Historia  Selbiensis 
Moaasterii "  in  Labbe,  1.  594.  This  account,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  11 84,  though  containing  much  legendary  matter,  contains  also 
several  names  and  incidents  which  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  kernel  of 
truth  in  the  story.  In  the  heading,  as  in  Simeon,  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  is  assigned  to  the  year  1069. 

In  the  early  days  of  William's  reign  ("eodem  ferme  tempore  quo 
Angliam  Dux  Normanniae  Willelmus  invaserat  potentique  dexteri  suo 
subjugavit  imperio,"  p.  596),  a  brother  of  the  house  of  Saint  German  at 
Auxerre,  Benedict  by  name,  is  miraculously  bidden  by  the  patron  saint 
to  go  to  a  place  called  Selby  in  England,  which  he  will  find  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  not  far  from  the  city  of  York.  He  is  there  to  found  a 
cell  in  honour  of  Saint  German  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
King.  After  some  strange  adventures,  he  reaches  England  with  a  finger 
of  his  patron,  and  by  a  confusion  of  names  he  is  led  to  Salisbury  instead 
of  Selby,  for,  as  the  writer  truly  adds  (p.  599),  "  nomen  Salesbyriae  per- 
celebre  fiiit,  Selebiac  vero  tunc  temporis  satis  incognitum."  At  Salisbury 
he  is  kindly  received  by  a  certain  Eadward,  of  whose  merits  a  glowing 
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description  is  given  (p.  598);  "Fuit  tunc  temporis  in  SalcsbyriA  civis 
quidam,  Eduuardus  nomine,  vir  omni  morum  honestate  pracfulgens,  et  inter 
secularia  vitam  et  morem  diffitens  secularem,  habitu  tamen  et  specie  speci- 
men in  eo  secularitatis  apparebat,  qui  etiam,  non  minus  censQs  quam  sensds 
locupletatus  honore,  propter  diversarum  opum  affluentem  congeriem  Dives 
cognominabatur^"  Another  friend  whom  he  found  was  a  clerk  named 
Theobald,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter  (p.  600).  But  being  puzzled  at 
not  finding  the  river  Ouse  and  the  city  or  York  anywhere  in  that  part  of 
England,  and  being  again  further  warned  by  his  patron,  he  set  sail  at  Lyme 
(Luma)  in  a  merchant  ship  bound  for  York.  He  is  landed  at  the  spot 
called  Selby,  which  we  are  told  means  in  Latin  ^  marini  vituli  villa,"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  separated  from  York  by  about  ten  miles  of  wood. 
Here  Benedict  made  himself  a  dwelling  under  a  great  oak-tree  which  was 
called  by  the  natives  Strtbac  (p.  600).  This,  we  are  distinctly  told,  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1069,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  William,  a  date  which, 
if  it  be  exact,  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Selby  as  the  birth-place  of 
Henry  the  First. 

The  fame  of  the  anchorite  was  gradually  spread  abroad,  and  at  last  the 
cross  on  Benedict's  cell  was  seen  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  shire,  Hugh  the  son 
of  Baldric,  who  was  sailing  along  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
soldiers,  a  way  of  travelling  which  was  necessary  in  those  times  on  account 
of  the  attacks  to  which  all  Frenchmen  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolted  English.  The  description  is  worth  quoting  (p.  602) ;  *'  Comita- 
batur  eum  [Hugonem]  non  modica  militiae  multitudo,  quia  bellicz  dassis 
immanitate  perdurante  non  adhuc  perfects  pacis  tranquillitas  ab  armis  et 
acie  militem  absolyerat.  Fregit  hoc  in  illis  finibus  Anglorum  indomita 
ferocitas  et  invicta  constantia,  qui  semper  ad  vindictam  suam  in  GaUos 
insurgentes  ultra  vires  et  posse,  ubicumque  sibi  invicem  obruebant,  quis 
eorum  plus  posset  in  viribus  experiri  nitebantur.  Hac  de  causa  tanta 
militum  multitudine  praedictus  Vicecomes  constipatus  incedebat."  The 
Sheriff  has  an  interview  with  Benedict,  he  leaves  him  his  own  tent  as 
a  temporary  dwelling-place,  and  directs  the  building  of  a  chapel  for  his 
use. 

It  next  occurs  to  the  friendly  Sheriff  that  Benedict,  holy  as  he  is,  is 
after  all  only  a  squatter  on  the  King's  land.  He  accordingly  takes  him 
to  William — evidently  at  York  or  at  least  somewhere  in  those  parts — 
by  whom  he  is  favourably  received,  and  obtains  a  small  grant  of  land, 
on  which  he  begins  to  build  his  monastery.  Brethren  now  flow  to  him, 
but  he  is  troubled  by  a  person  described  (p.  603)  as  ''  quidam  princeps 
latronum,  nomine  Suuam  filius  Sigge,  qui  in  vicinis  nemoribus  cum  ad- 
hxrcntibus  sibi  complicibus  assiduis  discursibus  vagabatur."  In  this  out- 
law we  may  see  a  disinherited  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Swegen. 
Miracles  of  course  follow,  one  of  them  being  wrought  on  behalf  of  Hugh 
the  son  of  Erneis  of  Burun  ("Emissius  Deburum**),  who  is  described 
as  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Lastly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned— ^or  the 
story  of  Abbot  Benedict  runs  00  into  the  days  of  William  Rufiis,  and 
his  later  history  is  not  specially  honourable — we  see  Benedict  blessed  as 
Abbot  by  Thomas  Archbishop  of  York.  The  new  house  was,  we  are  told 
(p.  601),  the  only  monastery  in  Northern  England,  except  Durham;  "per 
totam  Eboraci  siriam,  except^  Dunelmensi  congregatione,  nee  monachus 
nee  monachorum  locus  aliquis  in  illis  diebus  facile  valuit  reperiri."  Here 
is  a  clear  confusion,  as  Durham  did  not  become  a  monastery  till  several 
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years  later  (see  p.  460).  The  whole  foundation  was  organized  under  a 
charter  of  w  illiam,  which  appears  at  p.  604  of  Labbe  and,  seemingly  from 
another  source,  at  vol.  iii.  p.  499  of  the  Monasticon.  One  hardly  knows 
what  to  make  of  its  stilted  and  ii^ated  beginning,  which  savours  rather  of 
£thelred  than  of  William ; 

''  Willermus  fortissimus,  immo  potentissimus  Rex  omnium  Regum  illo- 
rum,  a  quibus  eo  tempore  sceptra  Regalia  sub  Divino  gubemabantur  ["  sub 
divo  gubemantur"  in  Monasticon],  maximum  Imperium  Anglicae  terrae 
regens,  quod  promissione  ["  permissione  "  in  Monasticon]  atque  voluntate 
Dei  primum  signis  mirabilibusque  prodigiis,  ac  deinde  magnis  viribus,  bellis- 
que  debellando  Anglos,  tandem  acquisitum  gubemans,  viris,  tam  ecclesi- 
asticis,  quam  suis  Comitibus  Baronibusque  ac  ministris  omnibus  salutem." 

Several  other  grants  of  private  benefactors  appear  in  the  Monasticon,  iii. 
499,  500.  One  of  them,  a  grant  of  Gilbert  Tison,  is  made  very  suspicious 
by  the  signature  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  as  well  as  by  its  being  granted 
^'ad  instantiam  nobilis  Reginae  Angliz,  Matildis  nomine,  pro  animabus 
Regis  Sancti  Edwardi  et  Willielmi  Bastard!,  parentum  et  successorum 
xneorum."  Another  grant  of  the  same  benefactor  is  made,  in  more  decent 
language,  *'  pro  anim&  domini  nostri  Willielmi  Regis,"  and  amongst  other 
things  it  confirms  a  grant  made  by  ''quidam  ex  hominibus  meis  nomine 
Suanus,"  who  may  b^  the  repentant  freebooter  of  the  legend. 

The  value  of  this  story  lies  in  the  names  which  it  introduces.  Eadward 
of  Salisbury,  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  great  land- 
owner in  Wiltshire  and  the  neighbouring  shires.  Who  he  was  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  certain,  whether  an  Englishman  of  the  school  of  Wiggod  and 
Thurkill  or  a  Norman  who  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  iEthelings.  There 
is  indeed  a  story  in  the  Monasticon  (vi.  501),  in  the  account  of  Lacock 
Abbey,  which  makes  him  the  son  of  a  person  described  as  "  miles  strenuus 
Normannus,  Walterus  le  Ewrus,  Comes  de  Rosmar,"  and  it  is  added,  '^  cui 
propter  probitatem  suam  Rex  Guillelmus  dedit  totum  dominium  de  Sares- 
burii  et  Ambresburia."  Walter's  son  Eadward  was  bom  after  his  coming 
to  England;  '^  Walterus  le  Ewrus  genuit  Edwardum,  natione  Anglicum 
natum,  postea  Vicecomitem  Wiltes."  The  impossibility  of  this  story  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  Salisbury  Volume  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  p.  213.  So  far  as  it  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  in  favour  of  Ead- 
ward's  English  birth,  and  thereby  of  the  English  descent  of  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  who  sprang  from  him.  The  Selby  legend  also  clearly  looks  on 
Eadward  as  an  Englishman,  for  the  Frenchman — at  least  Ducal-Burgun- 
dian — Benedict  needs  the  services  of  Theobald  as  an  interpreter,  and  it 
should  also  be  noticed  that  Eadward  is  called  ''  civis.^'  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  we  had  found  another  great  mediseval  family,  which  was  really  of 
EngHsh  descent,  but  which  invented  a  Norman  forefather  for  itself. 

Some  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  story  are  also  well  known. 
Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  and  Emeis  of  Bunm  are  real  Yorkshire  land- 
owners in  Domesday,  and  Hugh  appears  in  Nottingham  (p.  380)  as  "  Hugo 
filius  Baldrici  Vicecomes."  Hugh  therefore  was  Sheriff  somewhere,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  been  appointed  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  late 
in  1069,  after  the  capture  of  William  Malet.  All  these  touches  give  us 
confidence  in  the  main  outline  of  the  story,  but  the  more  we  believe  it  the 
less  we  can  believe  the  tradition  of  Henry  the  First's  birth  at  Selby. 

Matthew  Paris  (Historia  Anglonun,  1.  34),  or  some  interpolator  of  his 
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manuscript,  has  a  strange  story  about  the  foundation  of  Selby.  William's 
two  monasteries  in  England  are  oddly  described  as  ''  ccenobia  nobilia,  vide- 
licet de  Bello  in  partibus  Angliae  orientalibus  et  Selebi  occidentalibus." 
Selby  is  said  to  have  been  founded  '*  pro  eo  quod  quemdam  sibi  conssingui- 
nitate  propinquum  veneno  Occident,  timens  ne  ipsum  de  regno  Angliae 
supplantaret  vel  ducatu  vel  utroque,  quia  strenuissimus  fuit."  This  must 
be  some  vague  glimmering  of  the  death  of  Conan,  on  which  see  vol.  ilL 
p.  481.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  William  on  his  death-bed  was 
visited  by  a  holy  Bishop,  his  confessor,  who  asked  whether  he  repented  of 
this  crime.  William  said  that  he  could  not  repent.  Did  he  repent  that 
he  could  not  repent  ?  William  had  got  thus  far  in  the  way  of  amendment, 
and  with  this  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  satisfied. 

NOTE  AA,  p.  198. 
William's  Grants  of  Holderness. 

In  the  local  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  (i.  89,  ed.  Bond,  and  Mon. 
Angl.  V.  390)  we  find  a  story  in  which  Drogo,  a  Flemi^  follower  of  William 
(*'  miles  (Juidam  valde  probus  et  in  armis  probatus,  qui  cum  ipso  in  Angliam 
venerat,  Drugo  de  la  Bouerer,  Flandrensis,  qui  construxit  castellum  de 
Skypse"),  receives  from  William  a  grant  of  Holderness  (''insulam  de 
Holdemese ").  Drogo  was  married  to  a  kinswoman  of  the  King,  whom 
he  killed  {^  habuit  autem  idem  Drugo  uxorem  quamdam  Regis  cognatam, 
quam  omine  infausto  interemit ").  He  then  goes  to  the  King,  he  pretends 
£hat  he  is  going  with  his  wife  to  Flanders,  and  asks  for  money  for  the 
journey.  William  is  deceived  and  gives  him  the  money,  on  which  Drogo 
crosses  the  sea.  The  King,  on  finding  out  his  mistake,  sends  to  arrest  him, 
but  his  renowned  police  was  for  once  ineffectual ;  Drogo  had  crossed  the 
sea  and  never  came  back  ("ipse  denuo  non  reversurus  transfretavit "). 
William  then  grants  the  land  to  Odo  of  Champagne,  the  husband  of  his 
sister  Adelaide  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  414).  But  Holderness  was  a  barren  land  and 
grew  nothing  but  oats,  so  that,  when  Odo's  wife  had  borne  him  a  son,  who 
was  named  Stephen,  he  asked  the  King  to  give  him  some  land  which  grew 
wheat,  that  he  might  feed  his  nephew  ("  petiit  a  Rege  ut  daret  ei  terrani 
ferentem  frumentum,  unde  alere  posset  nepotem  suum").  He  therefore 
gave  him  the  lordship  of  Bytham  and  other  lands  elsewhere.  This  Stephen 
was  the  father  of  William  the  Fat,  Count  of  Albemarle,  who  founded  the 
Abbey  of  Meaux,  at  a  i^ace  so  called  because  it  had  been  held  (78)  by  one 
Gamel  the  son  of  Ketel,  who  had  come  in  William's  train  from  Meaux  in 
France  and  gave  his  new  abode  the  name  of  the  old  one.  "  GameUus  fiHas 
Ketelli  de  MelsS,  avus  sen  pater  dicti  Johannis  de  MelsS,  cum  Willielmo 
Notho,  Rege  et  Conquaestore,  de  prsedictli  civitate  Galliae,  Meaux  Gallice 
dicta,  exiens,  cum  aliis,  in  his  partibus  Holdernesiae  sortem  suae  habitationis 
est  assecutus,  et,  ob  memoriam  civitatis  suae  egressionis,  nomen  huic  loco 
quem  inhabitabat  ut  Meaux  nuncuparetur  imponebat." 

Now  that  this  storv  cannot  be  strictly  true  is  plain  from  Domesday. 
There  (333  ^  et  seqq,)  one  "  Drogo  de  Bevrere  "  appears  as  the  owner  of 
a  vast  estate  in  the  parts  of  Holderness.  He  is  found  also  in  various  other 
parts  of  Domesday,  especially  in  Lincolnshire  (360  b\  where  he  appears  as 
possessor  of  Bitham.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  find  Odo  of  Champagne 
or  his  son  Stephen  in  any  part  of  the  Survey.    As  for  Gamel  the  sod  of 
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Ketel,  a  man  with  such  a  thoroughly  Danish  name  would  be  very  likely 
indeed  to  be  a  natural  Yorkshireman,  but  very  unlikely  to  have  come  from 
France  into  Yorkshire.  The  only  Gamel  to  be  found  in  Domesday  as  a 
tenant  in  capite  is  the  Gamel  who  had  a  share  in  the  Northumbrian  insur- 
rection (see  vol.  ii.  p.  330),  nor  can  I  find  any  man  of  the  name  even  as  an 
under-tenant  of  the  lord  of  Holdemess. 

On  the  other  hand,  Orderic  (522  C)  distinctly  asserts  that  William  gave  * 
what  he  calls  the  Earldom  of  Holdemess  to  Odo  of  Champagne  (''  Odoni 
Campaniensi,  nepoti  Theobaldi  Comitis,  qui  sororem  habebat  ejusdem 
Regis,  filiam  scilicet  Rodberti  Ducis,  dedit  idem  comitatum  Hildemessae"), 
and  both  Odo  and  his  son  Stephen  play  an  important,  though  not  a  very 
successful,  part  in  English  af&irs  in  the  reign  of  William  Ru^s.  See 
Florence,  1095,  1096. 

I  must  leave  the  matter  to. genealogists  and  local  inquirers.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  story  of  Drogo,  or  the  facts  on  which  the  story  is 
founded,  and  the  grant  of  Holdemess  to  Odo,  may  have  happened  in  the 
very  latest  days  of  William,  after  the  Survey  was  drawn  up. 


NOTE  BB.  p.  231. 
The  Alleged  Penance  on  William's  Soldiers. 

In  Wilkins's  Concilia,  i.  366,  we  have  a  set  of  canons  enjoining  certain 
penances  on  William's  soldiers,  which  are  there  described  as  passed  in 
a  council  at  Winchester,  and  as  printed  "ex  vetusto  libro  Saxonico,  ad 
Wigomensem  Ecclesiam  spectante."  They  appear  also  in  Bessin's  Concilia 
Rotomagensis  Provincise,  p.  50.  And  it  is  plain  that,  if  they  were  ever 
passed  at  all,  they  were  passed  at  a  Norman  and  not  an  English  synod,  and 
the  mention  of  Ermenfrid  fixes  the  date  to  this  synod  of  the  year  1070. 
The  heading  stands  thus ; 

''  Hxc  est  poenitentiac  institutio  secundum  decreta  Normannonim  prae- 
sulum,  auctoritate  Summi  Pontificis,  confirmata  per  Legatum  suum  Ermen- 
fredum  Episcopum  Sedunensem,  imponenda  illis  hominibus,  quos  Wiilelmus 
Normannonim  Dux  suo  jussu  armavit,  et  qui  absque  jussu  suo  erant  armati 
et  ex  debito  ei  militiam  dabant." 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader  whether  a  document  can 
possibly  be  genuine  which  imposes  penances  on  all  who  had  taken  any 
share  in  William's  great  cnisade,  and  therefore,  by  implication,  on  William 
himself  more  than  on  any  one  else.  But  the  enactments  are  exceedingly 
curious.  They  begin  by  one  decree  which,  according  to  Guy  of  Amiens 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  340),  would  have  condemned  the  Conqueror  to  a  penance 
of  two  thousand  years;  "Qui  magno  prcelio  scit  se  hominem  occidisse, 
secundum  numerum  hominum  pro  unoquoque  uno  anno  poeniteat."  Pro- 
visions follow  for  those  who  do  not  know  whether  those  whom  they  struck 
had  died,  and  for  those  who  cannot  remember  the  number  of  those  whom 
they  killed.  The  will  is  punished  as  well  as  the  deed ;  "  Qui  autem  nemi- 
nem  percusserit,  si  percutere  voluerat,  triduo  poeniteat."  Then  comes  an 
order  seemingly  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux;  "De 
clericis  qui  pugnavenint  aut  pugnandi  gratia  armati  fiierunt,  quia  pugnSsse 
illis  illicitum  erat  secundum  instituta  canonum,  ac  si  in  patria  su£  peccas- 
sent,  poeniteant.     Pcenitentiae  monachorum  secundum  regulam  suam  et 
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Abbatum  judicia  statuantur."  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  mer- 
cenaries and  for  the  archers ;  "  De  sagittariis,  qui  ignoranter  aliqoos 
occiderunty  vel  absque  homicidio  vulneraverunt,  tribus  quadragesimis 
pceniteant/'  Lastly  come  a  series  of  decrees  about  acts  of  violence  done 
after  the  battle,  which  have  a  more  genuine  sound,  and  which  may  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  William's  strict 
discipline  (see  p.  19),  and  a  marked  distinction  is  drawn  between  acts  done 
before  the  King*s  coronation  and  acts  done  after ; 

'^  Quicumque,  excepto  hoc  proelio,  ante  Regis  consecrationem,  victiis 
quaerendi  causa  per  regnum  discurrerunt,  et  hostibus  repugnantibus  aiiquos 
occidenint,  pro  singulis  uno  anno  pceniteant. 

"  Qui  autem,  non  necessitate  victiis  sed  praedandi  causS  discurrenmt,  et 
aiiquos  occiderunt,  tres  anno  pceniteant. 

^'Qui  autem  post  consecrationem  Regis  hominem  occiderunt,  sicut  de 
homicidiis  sponte  commissis  pceniteant;  hoc  excepto,  ut  si  quis  de  iHis 
quemque  qui  adhuc  repugnabant  Regi  occidit  vel  percussit,  sicut  supra 
poeniteat. 

'*De  adulteriis,  et  raptibus,  et  fomicationibus  quibuscumque,  ac  si  in 
patria  sua  peccassent,  pceniteant." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  484)  accepts  the  decrees  without  hesitation, 
and  fixes  the  synod  to  the  same  date  as  I  do. 


NOTE  CC.  p.  268. 

Frithric  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's. 

This  Prelate  fills  a  great  space  in  the  legendary  narrative  of  the  Coo- 
quest  as  given  by  Thierry ;  but  his  authentic  history  will  go  into  a  very 
small  compass.  I  doubt  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  signature  which  I 
have  quoted  in  the  text  and  another  of  "  Fredericus  Abbas  Verolamii  **  to 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  London  in  1075  TWilkins,  i.  363).  The  Life 
of  Frithric  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum  (i.  41),  seems  mythi- 
cal in  all  its  details.  His  origin  is  thus  described ;  "  Iste,  ex  veteribus 
Saxonibus  claram  ducens  originem  et  Dacis,  Cnutoni  Regi  fuit  consan- 
guineus,  et  linealiter  descendendo  propinquus."  He  was  appointed  Abbot 
in  1064,  and  was  in  high  favour  both  with  Eadward  and  with  Harold 
(i.  44).  He  first  appears  in  Thierry  (i.  263)  as  blocking  William's  course 
on  his  way  between  Berkhampstead  and  London  before  his  coronation  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  171).  This  seems  to  come  from  a  mythical  story  in  the  Gesta 
(»•  47)»  which  Thierry  himself  tells  over  again  in  ii.  29.  William,  by 
Lanfranc's  advice,  designs  or  professes  to  treat  the  English  more  gently. 
William  and  Lanfranc  accordingly  meet  Frilhnc  at  Berkhampstead,  and 
William  swears  to  observe  the  laws  of  King  Eadward.  This  is  of  course 
an  echo  of  the  submission  at  Berkhampstead  in  io66.  But  it  does  not 
happen  till  after  a  great  revolt,  in  which  Eadgar,  Stigand,  Eadwine,  and 
the  Bishops  Wulfstan  and  Walter  (see  p.  254)  all  take  a  part,  but  of  which 
the  chiefs  are  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Abbot  Frithric  (i.  45) ;  "  Aluredum 
Archiepiscopum  Eboracensem  omnes  Aquilonares  elegerunt  capitaneum, 
Australes  autem  Abbatem  Frethericum."  They  have  many  of  the  citizens 
of  London  on  their  side,  and  they  seem  to  give  William  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
But  he,  being  "  immisericors,"  '<tyrannus  inezorabilis,"  "astutus,"  and 
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"  tyrannus  belliger,"  contrives  to  divide  them  and  to  crush  them  separately. 
Stigand,  an  unstable  man,  ''similis  arundini  ventis  agitatx,"  fluctuates  between 
the  King  and  the  English,  till  he  is  deposed  and  imprisoned,  where  he  shares 
the  fate  of  Judas  or  Arius ;  ''  in  carcere  contabuit  et  visceribus  crepuit  ctr- 
cumfusis."  The  new  Archbishop  Lanfranc  wins  the  Papal  sanction  for  William, 
and  a  fierce  war  goes  on  between  him  and  the  English,  headed  by  Eadgar 
and  Frithric — Ealdred  has  vanished ;  *^  Exercitum  mmierosum  ac  fortissimum 
conflaverunt,  prseficientes  sibi  Eadgarum  speciosissimum  et  fortissimum,  in 
cujus  sinu  tota  spes  reposita  fuit  Angligenarum.  Unde  in  Angliam  tale 
exiit  eulogium,  *  Eadgar  Ethelyng  Engelondes  derlyng' "  ^i.  47).  Frithric 
also  was  '*  inter  omnes  Anglos  dux  et  promotor  efficacissimus."  Then 
comes  William's  oath  at  Berkhampstead,  notwithstanding  which  he  goes 
on  crushing  the  English  in  detail  and  giving  their  lands  to  Normans. 
Eadgar  flies  to  Scotland,  others  of  the  chief  men  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  elsewhere.  Their  loss  was  great ;  "  Exsularunt  ab  Anglia  nobiles, 
tarn  milites  quam  praelati ;  viri  sancti,  generosi,  ac  dapsiles,  qui  more  Orien- 
talium,  et  maxime  Trojanorum,  barbas  et  comas  nutriebant,  armis  et  fide 
praeclarissimi.  Quibus  exsulantibus,  pristina  regni  sanctitas  ac  nobilitas 
irremeabiliter  exsulavit"  (i.  48).  William  and  Lanfranc  now  greatly 
oppress  the  two  patriotic  Bishops  Wulfstan  and  Walter.  Wulfstan  is 
miraculously  delivered  in  the  synod  of  Westminster,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story ;  Walter  seeks  shelter  in  Wales.  William  himself  wonders  at 
his  own  success,  and  in  full  Gem6t  (^'in  quodam  conventu  ubi  cuncti 
pradati  cum  nobilioribus  regni  convenerant"  i.  49)  expresses  his  amaze- 
ment. His  other  hearers,  Norman  and  English,  hold  their  peace,  but 
Frithric  tells  him  that  the  cause  of  his  success  is  that  the  clergy  who  hold 
so  large  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  country  have  so  commonly  played  into 
his  hands.  Had  the  laity  been  less  liberal,  and  kept  the  lands  in  their  own 
hands,  the  country  would  have  been  better  able  to  resist  him.  William 
answers  that,  if  this  be  so,  the  country  cannot  be  in  a  state  to  resist  the 
King  of  Denmark  or  anv  other  possible  enemy.  Therefore,  for  the  safety 
of  the  Kingdom,  he  takes  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to  distribute 
among  his  knights.  At  last  Frithric,  fearing  that  greater  evils  may  come^ 
flees  to  Ely  and  dies  there,  on  which  the  Abbey  is  granted  to  Paul. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  of  this  story  and 
its  utter  disregard  of  chronology.  It  is  chiefly  worth  noticing  because 
large  parts  of  it  have  been  treated  by  Thierry  as  so  much  authentic 
historv.  Of  his  singular  treatment  of  the  story  of  Bishop  Walter  I  have 
alreacfy  spoken  (see  p.  354).  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  so  elaborate  a 
legend  should  have  grown  up,  as  it  evidently  did,  at  Saint  Alban's  itself^ 
and  one  would  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  ground  in  the 
traditional  character  both  of  Frithric  and  Walter  for  the  part  which  they 
are  made  to  play.  But  all  that  certain  history  has  to  say  about  Frithric 
is  that  he  was  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  and  that  he  died  or  was  deposed 
some  time  between  1075  and  1077* 
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NOTE  DD.  p.  309. 
The  Legend  of  Hereward. 

The  authentic  history  of  Hereward  consists  of  the  notices  in  the 
Chronicles  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  and  of  the  entries  re- 
lating to  him  in  Domesday.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  he  held  nothing 
in  chief,  but  he  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  name  hdd  lands  in 
Warwickshire  (Domesday,  240,  240  H)  of  the  Count  of  Mdlent,  which  he 
had  himself  held  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward.  He  had  also  held  (241) 
other  lands  in  Warwickshire  which  had  passed  to  ThurkiU,  and  five  hides 
in  Worcestershire  073)  held  of  the  Bishop.  It  is  however  possible  that 
the  Hereward  of  these  entries  may  be  some  other  person,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  entry  in  376  ^.  Among  the  "  Clamores  in  Cbet- 
steven"  we  read,  "Terram  Asford  in  Bercham  hundred  dicit  wapentak 
non  habuisse  Herewardum  die  qul^  aufugiit."  And  again  in  377 ;  *'  Ter- 
ram  Sancti  Guthliaci  quam  tenet  Ogerus  in  Repinghale  dicunt  fuisse 
dominicam  firmam  monachorum,  et  Ulchel  Abbatem  commendasse  earn 
ad  firmam  Herewardo^  sicut  inter  eos  conveniret  unoquoque  anno;  sed 
Abbas  resaisivit  earn  antequam  Herewardus  de  patriS  fiigeret,  eo  quod 
conventionem  non  tenuisset."  Lastly,  in  364  b  Toll  and  Hereward 
appear  as  former  owners  on  the  lands  of  the  same  Oger  the  Breton. 
This  is  the  amount  of  our  positive  knowledge.  Hereward  held  lands  in 
Lincolnshire ;  part  of  them  was  held  of  the  Abbey  of  Crowland,  of  which 
Abbot  Ulfcytel  resumed  possession  because  Hereward  did  not, keep  his 
agreement.  At  some  later  time,  therefore  after  1062,  the  year  of  the 
appointment  of  Ulfcytel,  Hereward  fied  from  the  country,  but  for  ^^lat 
cause  we  are  not  told.  In  1070  and  1071  he  appears  again  as  the 
plunderer  of  Peterborough  and  leader  of  the  outlaws  at  Elly.  This  is 
the  whole  of  his  undoubted  history. 

The  story  in  the  false  Ingulf  (pp.  67,  70)  is  not  to  be  wholly  cast 
aside,  as  it  may  contain  some  genuine  Crowland  tradition.  This  story 
makes  Hereward  the  son  of  a  certain  Leofric  of  Brune  or  Bourne.  This 
Leofric  is  described  (67)  as  "  cognatus  iilius  magni  Comitis  Herfordensis 
Radini,  qui  Godam  Edwardi  Regis  sororem  duxerat  in  uxorem."  This 
can  only  mean  Ralph  the  Timid,  the  son,  not  the  husband,  of  Eadward*s 
sister  Godgifii,  so  that  any  English  kinsman  of  Ralph  must  have  been 
also  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadward.  The  mother  of  Hereward  was  Eadg3^ 
or  Eadgifu  (Ediva),  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Earl  Oslac  in  Eadgsir's 
time  (see  vol.  i.  p.  179).  Hereward  was  banished  by  King  Eadward  at 
the  prayer  of  his  father  Leofric,  on  account  of  his  violent  baring  towards 
other  lads  of  his  own  age.  In  his  exile  he  visited  Northumberland,  Corn- 
wall, Ireland  and  Flanders,  but  no  special  adventures  are  told  of  him, 
except  that  in  Flanders  he  married  a  wife  Turfrida,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter,  who  handed  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Bourne  to  her  husband 
Hugh  of  Evermouth.  Meanwhile  the  Conquest  of  England  takes  place. 
Hereward  hears  that  his  father  is  dead,  and  that  his  estates  have  been 
granted  to  a  Norman  by  whom  his  mother  is  badly  treated.  He  comes 
home  with  his  wife  and  her  mother,  the  latter  of  whom  before  long  very 
considerately  takes  the  veil  at  the  hands  of  Abbot  Ulfcytel  He  then 
receives  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Abbot  Brand  of  Peterborough,  who  is 
said  to  be  his  uncle;  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  in  the  Isle;  and. 
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when  the  French  Abbot  Turold  succeeds  his  uncle,  he  attacks  Peter- 
borough, puts  the  Abbot  to  flight,  and  afterwards  takes  him  prisoner  and 
releases  him  for  a  large  ransom  (see  p.  329).  We  hear  nothing  of  his  later 
life  or  of  his  death,  but  from  the  mention  of  his  daughter  inheriting  his 
estate  we  may  infer  that  he  was  restored  to  his  lands  and  died  in  peace. 

Geoffrey  Gaimar  first  brings  Hereward  before  us  as  leader  of  the  outlaws 
at  Ely  (Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  17); 

''  Des  utlaghes  mulz  i  aveit.  Ri  Hereward  areit  a  nun, 

Uns  gentilz  hom  lur  sire  esteit,         Un  des  metUurs  del  region." 

He  records  his  escape  with  much  detail,  and  carries  him  into  the  Brunes- 
wald.  There  he  withstands  the  Normans  for  several  years  at  the  head  of 
several  companions  whose  names  are  given  in  very  corrupt  forms,  and  of 
whom  we  are  told  (21); 

"  Icil  e  li  altre  guerreier  Si  un  d'els  encontrout  treis 

Guerrei^rent  issi  Franceis ;  Ne  s'en  alasent  sanz  asalt/' 

Then  comes  the  story  of  iElfthryth,  the  share  of  Herev^rd  in  the  war  of 
Maine,  his  reconciliation  with  the  King,  and  his  murder  (see  p.  486).  The 
tale  of  his  marriage  runs  thus  (a a) ; 

''  Par  plusurs  anz  tant  guerroia  £t,  s'il  la  pemoit  k  muiller. 

Si  qe  une  dame  le  manda,  Bien  porroit  Fran9ois  guerreier. 

Que  de  li  out  01  parler ;  Geo  fut  Alftrued  qe  90  manda 

Par  meinte  foiz  Tad  fet  mander  A  Ereward,  qe  mult  ama ; 

Q^  lui  vensist,  si  li  plesoit ;  Par  plusurs  foiz  tant  le  manda 

L'onor  son  pi^re  li  dorroit;  Qe  Ereward  s'apresta." 

The  Gejta  Henuardi  Saxonis  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Cbroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  seems  to  have 
edited  the  story  from  a  copy  without  seeing  the  original,  calls  it  (p.  i.)  a 
'*  precieux  document,"  and  adds,  *^si  nous  jommts  bien  iri/hmth,  il  a  ^te  ecrit 
dans  le  douzieme  siecle."  The  Latin  text  professes  to  be  a  translation  of 
an  English  book  written  by  Leofric  the  Deacon,  who  is  described  as  Here- 
ward's  priest  at  Bourne.  This  text  comes  from  a  common  source  with  a 
great  deal  in  the  Historia  Eliensis  (ed.  Stewart),  which  is  there  said  (p. 
a  3  9)  to  come  from  the  work  of  a  certain  Prior  Richard  who  held  that 
office  (see  Angl.  Sac.  i.  68i)^om  1177  to  11 89.  Hereward's  parents  in 
the  Gejta  are  the  same  as  in  Ingulf — ^the  jEdina  of  one  being  doubtless  tiie 
Bdiva  of  the  other — only  one  Ralph  is  changed  for  another,  and  Leofric  is 
now  (ii.  5)  "  nepos  Radulfi  cognominato  [sic]  Seairr,'*  that  is,  no  doubt, 
Staire — Ralph  the  Staller.  The  story  of  Hereward's  banishment  is  told  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Ingulf,  but  we  have  a  much  fuller  account  of  his 
adventures  in  divers  parts  of  the  world.  Two  points  may  specially  be 
noticed.  First  (ii.  7),  Gilbert  of  Ghent  was  already  established  at  York 
T.  R.E.  and  was  Hereward's  godfather;  "Quod  ubi  quidam  Gisebritus  de 
Gant  comperit,  scilicet  expulsionem  ejus,  pro  illo  misit ;  filiolus  enim  erat 
divitis  illius.  Et  profectus  ultra  Northumberland  ad  eum  pervenit." 
Secondly,  Hereward  goes  (p.  9)  to  "quidam  regulus  Comubiae,  Alef 
vocabulo,'*  who,  as  he  was  called  after  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  most  likely  held  his  court  at  Marazion.  The  romance  does  not 
venture  on  any  name  for  the  Irish  prince  whom  Hereward  visits,  but  when 
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he  is  shipwrecked  in  Flanders,  instead  of  the  renowned  Baldwin,  he  comes 
across  "  Comes  terrse  illius,  Manasar  vocatus  nomine"  (p.  23).  In  Flanders 
he  has  vehement  love  made  to  him  by  Turfrida,  as  in  the  other  story  by 
JElfthryth,  and  he  does  many  exploits  in  her  honour,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  a  hero  of  Froissart.  She  is  described  (p.  a6)  as  "puella  nobilis  et 
pulcra,  scientiae  liberalitatis  multum  dedita,  in  mechanicaque  arte  etiam 
peritissima."  Elsewhere  (p.  49)  we  read  that  she ''  etiam  omnem  mulie- 
brem  jam  superexcedebat  mollitiem,  in  omni  necessitate  perspicui  viri 
compos  sacpe  probata."  At  last  Hereward  comes  back  to  England,  and 
finds  his  father's  house  at  Bourne  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
has  just  killed  his  brother  (p.  41).  We  get  a  description  of  a  banquet  of 
the  Normans  and  their  female  companions,  and  how  "quidam  joculator 
intererat  psallendo,  exprobans  genti  Anglorum  et  in  medio  domus  incom- 
positos  quasi  Angligenos  fingens  saltus."  Hereward  of  course  takes  a  fitting 
revenge,  and  regains  possession  of  his  father's  house.  He  is  then  knighted 
by  Brand,  he  kills  Frederick  of  Warren  (p.  46),  goes  back  to  Flanders, 
and  comes  back  with  his  wife  Turfrida  and  his  two  nephews  Siward  the 
White  and  Siward  the  Red.  He  gathers  a  companv  whose  names  are 
given  at  length.  One  or  two  are  remarkable  (p.  5 1 ),  as  "  Godricas  de 
Corbi,  nepos  Comitis  de  Warewic,  et  Tosti  de  Davenesse,  cognatus 
Comitis  ejusdem,  cujus  et  nomen  in  baptismo  accepit " — this  Tostig  Earl 
of  Warwick  should  be  noticed — "  et  quidam  Turbertinus,  pronepos  Edwyni 
Comitis,"  who,  to  say  nothing  of  his  remarkable  name,  must  have  been 
great-great-grandson  of  the  still  living  Godgifii.  But  another  name  (p.  50) 
seems  to  suggest  a  lost  piece  of  Teutonic  song  or  legend;  "Godwinus 
Gille,  qui  vocabatur  Godwinus,  quia  non  impar  Godwino  filio  Guthlaci,  qui 
in  fabuiis  antiquorum  valde  praedicatur,"  which  should  be  taken  along  with 
the  mention  of  the  Guthlacingas  in  Orderic  (537  C).  Then  follows  a  long 
account  of  Hereward's  exploits  in  the  Island  and  of  his  later  years  and 
death,  to  which  I  have  made  many  references  in  the  text.  But  one  detail 
of  his  domestic  life  must  be  mentioned.  Though  Turfrida  is  still  alive,  he 
has  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  him  (p.  88)  by  one  who  is  described  as 
«  pracpotentissima  mulier,  quae  fuit  uxor  Dolfini  Comitis,"  and  we  are  told 
that  'Mlli  formosior  nee  speciosior  fuit  in  regno,  nee  opibus  pene  prae- 
clarior."  She  has  made  her  own  peace  with  the  King,  and  she  offers  to 
win  the  same  favour  for  Hereward.  The  hero  is  tempted,  and  Turfrida 
makes  a  way  for  the  new  alliance  by  entering  religion  at  Crowland.  But, 
to  keep  up  the  moral  of  the  tale,  we  are  told  (p.  89)  that,  on  this  accoimt, 
"  multa  incommoda  ei  post  evenerunt,  quod  sapientissima  erat  et  in 
necessitate  magni  consilii.  Postea  enim,  sicut  ipse  s«pe  professus  est,  non 
ei  sicut  in  tempore  ejus  sic  prospere  contigerunt  multa." 

Now  how  much  of  truth  is  there  in  this  story?  There  is  nothing  in 
Domesday  to  connect  Hereward  with  Bourne,  which  appears  (364  A) 
as  having  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  Earl  Morkere,  except  that  Bourne 
had  passed  to  the  same  owner,  Oger  the  Breton,  as  some  of  the  former 
possessions  of  Hereward.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  legend  to  show 
whether  Hereward's  father  was  or  was  not  called  Leofric.  There  is  a 
Leofric  who  appears  several  times  in  Lincolnshire,  and  once  (369)  with 
the  title  of  "  Cilt."  But  he  was  not  the  owner  of  Bourne.  The  notion  of 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  146)  that  Hereward  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Leofric 
comes  only  from  the  genealogical  roll  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Chron. 
Ang.-Norm.  ii,  xi),  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  vol.  ii.  p.  443.  ^  Fuit 
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tempore  Sancti  Ed  ward!  Regis  quidam  Leofricus  Comes  Cestriae  et  Merci- 
onim,  cognatus  Comitis  Herfordiae,  dominus  de  Brunne,  nomine  Scarle." 
The  pedigree-maker  had  the  Gesta  before  him,  but  he  could  conceive  only 
one  Leofric  and  only  one  Ralph,  and  in  his  Searle  we  see  the  last  trace  of 
Stallerey  Staire,  Scalre,  The  early  part  of  the  story  in  the  Gesta  is  plainly 
mere  romance,  but  when  we  get  Here  ward  in  the  Isle  we  are  on  somewhat 
surer  ground.  The  geography  at  least  may  be  trusted,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  details,  as  the  death  of  Frederick  and  the  mention  of  Warwick,  draw 
incidental  confirmation  from  Domesday.  As  to  Hereward's  death,  there 
is  nothing  to  make  us  choose  between  the  story  in  the  Gesta  and  the  story 
in  Gaimar,  except  that  it  is  more  likely  that  so  elaborate  a  tale  as  the  latter 
should  have  been  left  out  by  one  writer  than  that  it  should  have  been 
invented  by  the  other. 

As  to  the  wife  or  wives  of  Hereward,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Gaimar  and  the  false  Ingulf  preserve  two  independent  stories,  which  have 
been  awkwardly  rolled  together  by  the  ivriter  of  the  Gesta.  Though  inde- 
pendent, they  are  not  necessarily  contradictory,  as  Turfrida  may  have  died 
before  -^Elfthryth  made  her  proposals  to  Hereward.  But  the  notion  of 
Turfrida  going  into  a  monastery  to  make  way  for  -ffilfthryth  is  plainly 
another  form  of  the  story  in  Ingulf  which  makes,  not  herself  but  her 
mother,  do  so.  The  description  of  the  "  mulier  praepotentissima  "  as  wife 
of  Earl  Dolfin  sounds  as  if  it  were  a  tradition  or  confusion  of  something. 
Dolfin,  we  know,  was  a.  great  Northumbrian  name  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  320),  but 
no  Earl  so  called  is  recorded. 

The  name  of  fVake,  given  to  Hereward  by  modem  writers,  comes  from 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,  a  writer  of  uncertain  date  and 
personality.  He  has  several  entries  about  Hereward,  which  are  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  story  in  the  Gesta.  Under  1068  we  read,  "  Herewardus 
de  partibus  transmarinis  rediens  in  Angliam  ad  hsereditatem  suam,  et 
reperiens  Regem  Normannis  eam  contulisse,  occisis  occupantibus,  coepit 
contra  Regem  dimicare."  Under  the  next  year  we  read,  "  Obiit  Brando 
Abbas  Burgi,  patruus  dicti  Herewardi  le  fVake,  cui  ex  Regis  coUatione 
successit  Turoldus."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Turold  being 
taken  by  Hereward  and  ransoming  himself.  Its  appearance  at  this  point 
shows  pretty  plainly  that  it  is  simply  another  form  of  the  sacking  of  Peter- 
borough in  1070.  Lastly,  under  1071  we  read,  "  Herewardus  le  Wake 
etiam  intra  paludes  Elienses,  cum  multis  aliis  Anglis  exlegatis,  Regi 
restitit." 

Another  question  arises  as  to  Hereward's  companions  in  the  defence  of 
the  Isle.  About  Earl  Morkere,  Bishop  iCthelwine,  and  Si  ward  Bam  there 
is  no  doubt.  As  to  Abbot  Frithric  I  have  spoken  in  the  last  Note ;  but 
his  legendary  coming  to  the  Isle  is  also  mixed  up  with  the  legendary 
coming  of  Stigand.  The  tale  is  found  in  both  the  Histories  of  Ely,  that  in 
the  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  609,  and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Stewart's  edition,  227; 
''Stigandus  interum  saepe  dictus  Archiepiscopus  per  loca  diiiugiens  vagus 
latitabat,  nee  erat  ubi  se  tute  vel  sua  recederet;  tandem  cum  summa 
thesaurorum  ejus  in  Ely  transmigravit."  This  story  is  plainly  referred  to 
in  the  passage  in  the  Winchester  Annals  which  I  quoted  m  p.  22^.  It  is 
accepted  by  Thierry  (ii.  34))  who  gives  the  date  1072,  though  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  Stigand  was  imprisoned  in  1070.  But  Thierry  had 
already  (ii.  15)  made  Stigand  escape  in  company  with  an  imaginary  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  whom  he  seemingly  gets  out  of  R.  Wendover,  ii.  7  (cf.  M. 
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PariS;  i.  13),  where  the  Bishop  borrows  both  his  see  and  his  name  of 
Alexander  from  a  well-known  Prelate  of  the  next  century.  This  story  of 
Stigand  is  by  the  Ely  writers  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  Frithric,  whom 
they  call  ^'Egfridus**  (Stewart,  221),  and  say  that  be  brought  with  him  the 
relics  of  Saint  Alban,  a  statement  indignantly  denied  by  Matthew  Paris 
(Gesta  Abbatum,  i«  5i)*  Thierry  tells  the  story  of  Ecgfrith  in  ii.  la,  and 
that  of  Frithric  in  ii.  33,  without  finding  out  that  they  are  the  same  story. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  authentic  narratives  that  Stigand  was 
imprisoned  at  Wincl&ester  from  his  deposition  to  his  death,  and  did  not 
visit  either  Scotland  or  Ely. 

The  names  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  are  so  closely  connected  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  joint  lives  that  the  temptation  must  have  been 
almost  irresistible  to  carry  Eadwine  into  the  Isle  as  well  as  Morkere. 
In  the  Gesta  (p.  56)  the  two  Earls  come  in  as  it  were  incidentally.  Here* 
ward,  on  going  to  Ely,  is  received  "a  quodam  Comite  de  Leycestre 
Adwino,  et  a  fratre  ipsius  Morkere  Comes  [sic]  de  Warwic,  et  ab  alio 
Comite  Tosti  nomine,  qui  ad  eos  in  insulin  confugerant."  They  s^pear 
also  with  their  mythical  companion  Tostig  in  the  Ely  History,  230.  In 
the  same  account  (245),  when  the  island  is  taken,  we  read  by  a  singular 
.  turning  about  of  the  real  history,  "  Capitur  £dwinus  et  cum  eo  viri  innu- 
meri  validi,  honoris  et  potentise  nominati,  et  artissime  vincti.  Condolet 
exercitus  {Normannicus,  sc.]  de  effugio  Morkardi."  Yet  in  another  place 
(239)  the  brothers  are  made  to  live  on  to  have  a  share  in  the  rebellion  of 
Ralph  of  Wader ;  *'  Normannorum  quoque  adeo  labefactata  est  fides  et 
mota  ut  adversum  naturalem  dominum  suum  proelium  procinerent  cam 
coUectaneis  et  consanguineis,  commonente  Comite  Radulfo  de  Waher  ut 
ad  conspirationem  invicem  contentiose  moverentur,  accersito  in  id  Here- 
wardo  viro  inclito  et  valido  aliisque  prsepotentibus  Angllse,  .£dwino  stilicet, 
Morkaroj  .£delino,  Waldevo,  Siwardo,  et  i£dgaro;  quorum  obstinata 
studia  patriam  inquietaverunt  seditionibus."  The  defence  of  Ely  is  also 
connected  with  Ralph's  rebellion  in  the  Gesta  (77),  where  after  the  story 
of  the  pythoness  (see  p.  321)  we  read,  'Msto  autem  tempore  Radulfiis 
Comes  cognominato  [sic]  Waer,  clam  coacto  simul  maximo  exercitu  in 
quosque  de  gente  Anglorum  ad  nuptias  suas  invitaverat  et  vi  eos  secum 
sub  Sacramento  et  dolo  tenere  coegerat,  unde  totam  terram  a  Norwico 
usque  ad  Tedford  et  ad  Sudbiri  devastans  sibi  subjugavit.  Pro  quo  tres 
memorati  comites  et  omnes  majores  natu  qui  in  insult  erant  ad  eura  jam 
confugerant,  quasi  vindicaturus  [sic]  sibi  regnum  et  patriam,  relicto  sdo 
Here  wardo  cum  monachis  et  cum  suis  ad  custodiendam  insulam." 

I  need  not  prove  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rebellion  of  Ralph  and  Roger,  any  more  than  I  need  prove  that  Eadgar 
and  iStheling  were  not,  as  the  Ely  writer  seems  to  have  thought,  two 
distinct  persons,  or  that,  as  even  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  252)  thought, 
the  two  brother  Earls  did  not  perish  together.  But,  more  than  this,  the 
accounts  in  the  Chronicles,  Florence,  and  Orderic,  which  I  have  followed 
in  the  text,  make  it  plain  that  Eadwine  was  not  in  the  Isle  at  all.  The 
best  argument  in  support  of  the  belief  that  he  was  tJbere  was  a  singular 
object,  probably  the  boss  of  a  shield,  dug  up  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1694, 
with  an  Old- English  inscription,  which  is  given  at  the  very  end  of  the  first 
volume  of  Hickes'  Thesaurus  and  in  Ingram's  Saxon  Chronicle,  323.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  love-token  given  to  Eadwine  by  William's 
daughter.    But  the  name  of  the  owner  is  not  Eadwiw  or  its  Mercian  form 
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jEdfwine^  but  ^duwen^  and  jEiiuwen  or  jBJwfn  is  a  woman's  name.  I 
had  suspected  for  myself  that  the  name  had  nothing  to  do  with  Eadwine, 
and  1  am  further  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  Mr.  Earle,  who  refers  to  two 
books  which  I  have  not  at  hand,  Stephens'  Runic  Monuments,  290,  and 
Reginaldus  de  Vit&  et  Miraculis  S.  Godrici  (Surtees  Society),  p.  a  a. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  9)  preserves  the  fact  of  a  castle  bearing  the 
name  of  Hereward;  ''Castnim  ligneum  in  ipsis  paludibus  construxerunt, 
quod  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  castellum  Herewardi  a  comprovincialibus 
nuncupatur."    He  of  course  brings  Eadwine  thither. 


NOTE  EE.  p.  323. 
Bishops  ^thelric  and  ^Sthelwine. 

The  account  of  the  two  brother  Bishops  in  the  Chronicles  seems  quite 
clear.  £thelric  was  imprisoned  at  Westminster  in  1070,  and  died  in  107a. 
^thelwine  was  outlawed  at  the  same  time  that  his  brother  was  imprisoned, 
but  he  was  not  imprisoned  till  after  the  taking  of  Ely  in  107 1,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Abingdon,  and  died  in  the  winter.  But  it  is  plain  that,  not  only 
William  of  Malmesbury,  but  even  Florence,  confounded  the  two. 

Under  1070  Florence  tells  us,  '^^gelwinus  Dunholmi  Episcopus  ab 
hominibus  Regis  WiUelmi  capitur  et  in  carcerem  truditur,  ubi  dum  ex 
nimio  cordis  dolore  comedere  nollet,  fame  et  dolore  moritur."  Under  the 
next  year  we  read,  "  Rex  Episcopum  ^gelwiniun  Abbandoniam  missum  in 
custodiam  posuit,  ubi  in  ipsa  hieme  vitam  finivit."  This  latter  is  the  true 
account  of  iEthelwine  translated  from  the  Chronicles.  The  former  entry 
belongs  to  JEthelric,  though  the  Chronicles  under  1069  carefully  distinguish 
them ;  "  iEgelric  bisceop  waes  forwreged,  ]>e  waes  on  Burh,  and  hine  man 
laedde  to  Westmynstre  and  utlagode  his  bro¥or  -ffigelwine  bisceop."  The 
Worcester  Chronicle  puts  these  events  under  their  proper  date,  as  part  of 
the  acts  of  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  1070  (see  p.  224),  while  Peterborough 
puts  them  out  of  order  before  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1069. 

Florence's  story  about  JEthelric  refusing  to  eat  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  his  vigorous  spiritual  action  against  the  spoilers  of  Peterborough 
(see  p.  313).  But  it  appears  again  in  a  still  more  confused  account,  given 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  (G^t.  Pont.  271),  where  the  succession  of  the 
two  Bishops  is  put  in  a  wrong  order,  and  the  actions  of  both  are  attributed 
to  i£thelric ; 

"  Post  Edmundum  fuerunt  Edred,  Egeluuinus,  Egelricus.  Quorum  ulti- 
mus  sub  Rege  Willelmo  rebellionis  accusatus,  quod  turbasset  pacem  regiam, 
piraticam  adorsus,  perpetuo  exsUio  Westmonasterium  deportatus  est.  Ibi 
quantum  vixit,  voluntaria  inedia  et  lacrimarum  affluentii  pneteritos  reatus 
attenuans  et  diluens,  sanctitatis  opinionem  apud  homines  concepit.  Deni- 
que  ab  his  qui  eum  viderunt  posteris  memoriam  tradentibus,  hodieque 
tumulus  ejus  nee  votis  nee  irequentiii  petitorum  caret." 

In  the  printed  text  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  9)  the  same  confusion 
appears.  The  right  account  is  given  in  ii.  6,  but  in  the  latter  place  the  text 
now  stands,  "  Hoc  etiam  anno  Egei<winuj  Episcopus  Dunelmensis,  apud 
Westmonasterium  sub  custodiS  Regis  detentus,  obiit,  et  ibidem  in  porticu 
Sancti  Nicoiai  sepultus  est."  But  Mr.  Luard  tells  me  that  all  the  manu- 
scripts rcMl  Eikicus.    This  is  translated  from  the  account  given  by  both 
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Chronicles,  under  1073,  where,  in  recording  the  death  and  burial  of 
^thelric,  they  give  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  373),  including 
a  second  mention  of  his  imprisonment.  Florence  also  translates,  retaining 
the  right  name. 

NOTE  FT.  p.  363. 
RiCHiLDis  OF  Flanders. 

The  history  of  Richildis,  comes  out  more  fully  in  the  Genealogia 
Comitum  Flandrix  (Pertz,  ix.  330-333).  Some  of  the  details  are  curious, 
and  Richildis,  like  some  of  our  other  heroines,  must  have  been  far  from 
voung  at  the  time  of  William  Fitz-Osbem's  wooing.  By  her  former 
husband  Hermann  she  had  a  son  Roger,  who  was  conveniently  made 
Bishop  of  Chalons ;  **  Vitricus  ejus  Balduinus  pro  nimia  simplicitate 
minus  sxculo  idoneum  clericatu  et  Catalaunensi  episcopio  sublimare  pro- 
curavit,  ejus  haereditate  ita  sibi  usurpatfi.*'  She  and  Baldwin  were  ex- 
communicated by  Engelbert  Bishop  of  Cambray  on  the  ground  of 
kindred  between  Baldwin  and  Hermann,  but  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth,  who 
was  uncle  of  Richildis,  partly  released  them  in  the  Council  of  Rheims 
in  1049  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  73);  "Hanc  meruerunt  indulgentiam  ut  in  con- 
jugio  quidem,  sed  absque  carnali  commixtione  manerent."  (Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  account,  their  son  Arhulf  was  only  fifteen  years  old 
in  1070.)  During  her  regency  we  hear  of  her  "muliebris  insolentia,"  her 
"  tyrannis,"  "  superbia,"  and  the  "  nimia  crudelitas  qua  in  clerum  et  popu- 
lum  saeviebat,"  and  especially  of  her  spoliations  of  the  church.  Her  deal- 
ings with  William  Fitz-Osbem  are  thus  described;  "Mulier  rixosa  et 
callida  . . .  nee  erubescens  trigamiam  conatur  adhuc  nubere  cuidam  Guil- 
lelmo  subcomiti  superbo  de  Normannia,  in  hoc  quoque  commovens  amplios 
contra  se  quosdam  Flandriarum  principes  et  populum."  Robert  has  an 
interview  with  Richildis  at  Ghent  and  demands  the  possession  of  what  is 
oddly  called  his  "patemum  regnttmy*  but  Richildis,  "remineo  furore  exagi- 
tata,  injuriosis  responsionibus  protestatur;''  the  "injuriosae  responsiones " 
taking  the  form  of  five  hexameters.  Robert  appeals  to  King  Philip,  who 
promises  him  help,  but  is  bribed  by  Richildis,  who  "consilio  Regis  com- 
perto,  animum  ejus  quattuor  millium  librarum  auri  sponsione  corrupit  et  ab 
incepto  negotio  fraudulenter  revocavit."  We  then  get  a  minute  account 
of  the  war  and  of  the  battle  of  Cassel,  with  the  further  details  that  both 
Richildis  and  Robert  were  taken  prisoners,  but  were  afterwards  released. 
But  we  get  no  mention  of  the  persons  in  whom  we  are  specially  interested, 
except  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  general  head  of  "  Normanni."  We 
also  hear  of  the  reformation  of  Richildis,  and  of  the  holy  life  of  her  later 
days. 

NOTE  QQ,  p.  390. 

The  Connexion  of  Waltheof  with  the  Conspiracy  of 

Ralph. 

The  story  of  the  Norman  monk  rebuked  by  his  Abbot  for  irreverently 
speaking  of  the  martyred  Earl  (see  p.  409)  shows  that  Normans  and  English 
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long  went  on  holding  different  opinions  about  Waltheof.  One  might  have 
looked  for  something  from  Waltheof s  own  hagiographer,  but  the  account 
in  the  Vita  et  Paijio,  printed  in  the  Cbroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  is  simply 
made  up  from  Florence  and  Orderic.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii. 
353)  has  a  very  curious  passage  in  which  he  balances  two  accounts,  as 
he  so  often  does.  He  describes  Waltheof s  birth  and  actions  down  to 
his  reconciliation  with  William  and  marriage  with  Judith,  and  then 
goes  on; 

"  Non  permansit  in  fide,  pravum  ingenium  cohibere  impotens :  compatri- 
otis  enim  omnibus,  qui  existimarant  resistendum,  caesis  vel  subjectis,  etiam 
in  Radulfi  de  Waher  perfidiS  se  immiscuit,  sed  conjuratione  detecta,  com- 
prehensus  diuque  in  vinculis  tentus,  ultimo  spoliatus  capite,  Crolando  sepul- 
tus  est ;  c^uamvis  quidam  dicant,  necessitate  interceptum,  non  voluntate 
addictum,  mfidelitatis  sacramentum  agitasse.  Anglorum  est  ista  excusatio ; 
nam  caetera  Normanni  asserunt,  Anglorum  qui  plurimum  praestent.  Quorum 
adstlpulationi  Divinitas  sufiragari  videtur,  miracula  multa,  et  ea  permaxima, 
ad  tumbam  illius  ostendens.  Aiunt  enim  in  catenas  conjectum  quotidianis 
singultibus  perperam  commissa  diluisse/* 

A  little  way  on  Tiii.  355)  he  gives  an  account  of  the  bride-ale,  its  mag- 
nificence, and  the  drunkenness  of  the  guests,  adding,  '*  quod  Normannorum 
gulae  jam  Anglorum  luxus  mfluxerat."  He  then  says  that  Roger,  Ralph, 
Waltheof,  and  many  others  conspired  the  King's  death  ("  in  necem  Regis 
conjurant"),  but  the  next  day,  when  they  were  sober,  the  more  part 
repented  ("  major  pars  facti  poenitens  a  convivio  dilapsa  ").  He  then  adds, 
"  Unus  eorum  (Weldeof  fertur),  qui  consilio  Lanfranci  Archiepiscopi  Nor- 
manniam  ultro  navigans,  rem  Regi,  causa  su&  duntaxat  celata,  detulit." 
There  is  something  singular  in  this  last  incidental  mention  of  Waltheof, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  Waltheof  s  confession  was  not 
an  honest  one. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  14),  who  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paris  (i.  19), 
distinctly  says,  **  Radulfus,  cui  Rex  Willehnus  dederat  Est-Angliae  consu- 
latum,  consilio  Welteofi  et  Rogeri  Comitum,  Regem  Willelmum  a  regno 
expellere  moliuntur."  He  then  describes  the  bride-ale,  and  adds,  "  erant 
hujus  factionis  complices  Rogerus,  Weltheofus  et  Radulfus  Comites,  plures 
Episcopi  et  Abbates,  cum  baronibus  et  bellatoribus  multis."  All  these  join 
in  the  embassy  to  Denmark,  all  league  with  die  Welsh  (meaning  Bretons), 
all  ravage  the  country.  Nothing  is  said  of  Waltheof  s  confession.  When 
William  comes  back,  Roger  speaks  of  him  as  "  subito  rediens,"  to  which 
Matthew  adds  «  ad  instar  fulminis." 

The  Hyde  writer  (294),  as  usual,  has  an  independent  account,  and  a 
very  curious  one.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  but  English  conspirators,  and 
speaks  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk  a  little  further  on,  without  mentioning  any 
relation  between  him  and  Waltheof; 

"Willelmus  Rex,  quum  regnum  paci  studendo  modeste  conaretur  dis- 
ponere,  quidam  principes  Anglorum  invitac  subjectionis  jugum  excutere 
cupientes,  rebellare  contra  eum  ad  suum  interitum  non  formidavere.  Comes 
autem  Waldevus  [so  Professor  Stubbs  corrects  for  the  meaningless  Edmesau 
Waldetb\  unus  ex  antiquis  et  ditissimis  Anglias  principibus,  statura  quoque 
corporis  et  formfi  tam  decorus  ut  alter  esse  Absalon  videretur,  tanto  iracun- 
diac  igne  est  accensus  ut  nulUs  predbus,  nullis  muneribus,  nee  propter  consan- 
guineam  Regis  Juditham,  nomine  pacis  dotac,  ut  fertur,  sibi  conjunctam,  nisi 
simukitam  cum  Kege  potuerit  habere  concordiam.   Denique  de  conjuratione 
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adversus  Regem  factd  accusatus,  confessus  est  atque  jadicatus,  dtbmc  m  pact 
dimissus.  Item  conjuratione  factS  et  deyicti,  secundum  leges  Anglorum  et 
Dacorum,  apud  Londomam  est  damnatus.  Mox  autem  careen  mancipatus 
totus  convertitur  ad  Dominum,  jejuniis,  lacrimis,  assiduisque  orationibiis 
intensis  insistens,  oratque  juppliciterj  sed  mhume  impetratf  quod  ipjum  Rcgem 
pojtea  patnitutt,  ut  monacktu  fieri  posset^  denique  servhio  perpctuo  maDdparj. 
Itaque  capite  truncatus,  corpus  ejus  ad  quamdam  ecclesiam  quam  maritimis 
locis  construxerat  defertur,  crebraque  ad  sepulcrum  ejus  usque  hodie,  ut 
aiunt,  fiunt  miracula." 

In  this  story  Waltheof  is  first  arraigned  and  released,  and  then  again 
arraigned  and  convicted  on  a  second  charge.  This  stor^r  most  likely  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  Waltheof  s  case  really  was  discussed  in  two  Assemblies, 
and  the  writer  is  right  in  making  London  (Westminster)  the  place  of  the 
actual  sentence.  Waltheofs  prayer  to  be  allowed  to  live  as  a  monk  or  to 
live  anyhow,  and  William's  sorrow  for  not  having  granted  it,  are  statements 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  by  no  means  unlikely. 

My  own  belief,  comparing  the  account  in  the  Chronicles  with  that  in 
Orderic,  is  that  Waltheof  really  did  assent  to  the  conspiracy  at  the  bride- 
ale,  but  that  he  drew  back,  confessed  to  Lanfranc  and  William*  and  had  no 
share  in  the  actual  rebellion. 


NOTE  HH.  p.  433. 
The  Siege  of  Dol  and  the  Marriage  of  Constance. 

Did  William,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  besiege  Dol  twice  or  only 
once  ?  A  siege  of  Dol,  following  immediately  after  the  death  of  Waltheof, 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  all  our  best  authorities.  But  we  elsewhere  find 
mention  of  a  siege  of  Dol  by  William  which  is  placed  several  years  later. 
In  the  note  in  Bouquet,  xii.  566,  596,  it  is  suggested  that  the  accounts  refer 
to  two  different  events.  I  have  in  my  notes  to  the  text  referred  to  the 
statements  in  our  own  Chronicles,  in  Florence,  in  Orderic,  and  in  William 
of  Malmesbury.  And  I  have  mentioned  that  neither  Orderic  nor  William 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  Philip,  which,  besides  our  own  authorities,  is 
witnessed  to  by  a  charter  of  Marmoutier  quoted  by  Prevost  in  his  edition 
of  Orderic,  ii.  291 ;  '*  Factum  est  hoc  in  anno  et  in  ipsis  diebus  quando  ibat 
Rex  Franciae  Philippus  in  Britanniam  ad  pugnandum  Regem  Anglorum, 
qui  ibi  obsidebat  Dolum  castrum."  But  the  special  part  of  Orderic's 
evidence  is  that  his  words  would  at  first  sight  imply  that  the  marriage  of 
Alan  and  Constance  took  place  very  soon  after  the  siege  of  Dol  in  1076. 
He  says  (544  C) ; 

'^  Deinde  prudens  Rex,  ut  se  vincere  virtute  Britones  non  posse  prospezit, 
aliud  consilium  sibi  posterisque  commodum  soUerter  praecogitaviL  Cum 
Alanno  P>rgano  faedus  amicitiae  firmavit,  eique  Constantiam  filiam  suam  in 
conjugium  Cadomi  honorifice  copulavit.  Qiiae  cum  viro  suo  fere  xr.  annis 
venerabiliter  vixit." 

The  fifteen  years  must  be  reckoned  to  the  death  of  Constance  in  1090, 
so  that  it  is  plain  that  Orderic,  when  he  wrote  this  passage,  thought  that 
she  was  married  directly  after  the  siege  of  1076.  But  he  himself  diows 
elsewhere  (see  p.  44  a)  that  she  was  still  unmarried  in  108 1,  and  the  Breton 
writers  put  the  marriage  in   1086  or  1087.    See  Chron«  Brit^  Morice, 
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i.  103  ;  Bouquet,  xii.  559;  "Alanus  duxit  Constantiam  filiam  Regis  Guillelmi 
Anglorum  in  uxorem/'  So  Chron.  Kemperlegiense,  Bouquet,  xii.  56  a,  and 
Chron.  Ruyense,  Morice,  i.  151 ;  Bouquet,  xii.  563.  Cf.  Chron.  Briocense, 
Bouquet,  xii.  566,  where  however  Alan's  marriage  with  Constance  is  wrongly 
placed  after  his  marriage  with  Hermengarde  of  Anjou  (see  p.  651).  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  this  evidence  for  1086  as  the  year  of  the  marriage. 
Rather  than  put  back  the  marriage,  as  Prevost  does,  to  1077,  we  must 
give  up  Orderic's  story  altogether.  But  the  two  stories  may  be  reconciled, 
if  we  suppose  a  betrothal  in  1076  and  a  marriage  ten  years  later,  and  that 
Orderic,  when  writing  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Dol,  confounded  the  two. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  Constance. 

To  speak  of  Alan  as  Count  before  his  time  is  no  very  wonderful  slip ;  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  two  sieges.  He  did  not  become 
*  Count  till  after  the  date  given  to  the  second.  But,  as  he  was  Count  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  in  1086,  it  may  be  thought  to  show  that  Orderic  did 
not  simply  confound  a  betrothal  and  a  marriage,  but  misdated  ^he  marriage 
altogether. 

I'he  real  difficulty  is  as  to  the  second  siege.  Among  the  Breton  and 
Angevin  writers,  the  Angevin  Chronicle  of  Saint  Albinus  (Labbe,  i.  276 ; 
Bouquet,  xii.  479)  is  the  only  one  which  mentions  our  first  siege.  Under 
1076  it  records  "  obsidio  Dolensis."  In  the  Chronicle  of  Raynald  of  Anjou 
(Bouquet,  xii.  479)  we  read,  *'Anno  1086,  in  mense  Septembri,  Comes 
Normannorum,  qui  et  Rex  Anglorum,  Willelmus  obsedit  in  Britanniis 
castnim  quod  dicitur  Dolum,  quod  quum  diu  obsedisset,  nihil  profecit,  sed 
etiam  machinis  suis  succensis  ab  eo  infructuose  discessit,  defendentibus  illud 
fortibus  Andegavorum  militibus,"  The  Breton  writers  take  care  not  to 
mention  this  valiant  Angevin  contingent,  and  they  give  the  siege  an  earlier 
date.  Thus  in  the  Chronicon  Briocense  (Bouquet,  xii.  567)  we  read, 
'*Hic  autem  Hoellus,  post  mortem  Conani  fratris  Havisx  uxoris  suae,  fecit 
bella  adversus  Goffridum  Comitem  cognomento  Granonem  apud  castrum 
Doli,  Guillelmo  Coniite  Normannorum  sibi  auxiliante  per  quadraginta  dies 
ingeniis  et  aliis  machinationibus  obsedit,  quod  minime  capere  potuit.  Et 
anno  sequenti,  hoc  est  anno  Domini  mlxxxiii,  Hoellus  a  suis  capitur  et 
eodem  anno  moritur."  And  the  death  of  Howel,  but  without  any  mention 
of  his  capture,  appears  in  other  Breton  Chronicles  in  Bouquet,  xii.  559, 
561. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  that  this  description  and  that  of  the  Norman 
and  English  writers  can  refer  to  the  same  event.  Besides  the  difference  of 
date,  all  the  circumstances  are  different.  In  the  one  story  William  appears 
the  enemy  of  the  Breton  Count,  in  the  other  as  his  ally.  But  this  last  state 
of  things  falls  in  very  well  with  the  suggestion  which  I  have  before  made  as 
to  a  betrothal  in  1076  and  a  marriage  in  1086.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
hard  to  join  the  Breton  story  on  to  William's  acts  in.  1083  as  recorded  by 
English  and  Norman  writers,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  up  the  siege 
of  1076  or  to  move  it  to  any  later  time.  The  distinct  evidence  of  all 
our  own  writers,  supported  by  the  one  Angevin  Chronicle,  seems  quite 
conclusive. 
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NOTE  II.  p.  440. 
The  Battle  of  Gerberoi. 

The  account  in  Orderic  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  personal  encounter 
between  William  and  his  son.  I  follow  the  account  in  the  Chronicles.  It 
is  recorded  in  both,  and  each  gives  some  details  of  its  own.  The  account 
in  Peterborough,  1079,  runs  thus; 

''  And  M  ilcan  geare  se  cyng  WiUelm  gefeaht  togeanes  his  sunu  Rotbearde 
wi^utan  Normandige  be  anum  castele  Gerb<Mne%  hatte,  and  se  cyng  Willelm 
wear%  %xr  gewundod  and  his  hors  ofelagen  )>e  he  on  saet ;  eac  his  sunu 
Willelm  wear%  ]7aer  gewundod  and  fela  manna  ofslageue." 

Here  we  get  the  name  of  the  castle  and  the  wound  of  William  Rufus. 
In  the  Worcester  version  these  are  not  mentioned,  but  we  get  the  gallant 
exploit  of  Ijpkig  instead ; 

^'  Her  Rotbert  feht  wi%  his  faeder  and  hine  on  ]>a  hand  gewundade,  and 
his  hors  wear%  under  ofecoten  and  se  }>e  him  o^r  tobrohte  weaHS  )>aeiTihte 
mid  4nan  arblaste  ofscoten,  |>aet  waes  Tokig  Wiggodes  sunu,  and  tela  )nEr 
wurdon  ofslaegen  and  eac  gefangene.'^ 

Then  follows  the  passage  which  I  quoted  in  p.  440. 

Florence  this  time  forsakes  both  Chronicles,  and  gives  a  version  which 
reads  like  a  softening  of  the  genuine  story.  It  might  even  seem  that  the 
exploit  of  Tokig  was  transferred  to  Robert ; 

"  Rex  Willelmus  filio  suo  Rotberto,  ante  castellum  Gerbothret,  quod  ei 
Rex  Philippus  pnestiterat,  dum  pugnam  intulerit,  ab  ipso  vulneratus  in 
brachio,  de  suo  dejectus  est  emissario ;  sed  mox  ut  ilium  per  vocem  cogno- 
visset,  festinus  descendit,  ac  ilium  suum  caballum  ascendere  jussit,  et  sic 
abire  permisit.  llle  autem,  multis  suorum  occisis  nonnullisque  captis,  ac 
filio  suo  Willelmo  cum  multis  aliis  vulnerato,  fugam  iniit." 

Ralph  of  Diss  (X  Scriptt.  487)  brings  in  a  new  element  in  a  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  Robert  by  his  faUier.  His  words  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Florence,  but  he  adds,  "  Maledixit  igitur  Rex  Roberto  filio  suo, 
quam  maledictionem  antequam  moreretur  evidenter  perpessus  est."  Roger 
of  Wendover  (ii.  16)  telk  the  story  thus;  "Rex  Willelmus,  contra  Ro- 
bertum  filium  suum  bellum  agens  apud  Gerberai  castrum  Galliae,  equo 
pulsus  est,  et  Willelmus  filius  ejus  vulneratus,  et  multi  de  sua  familia  inter- 
fecti ;  quapropter  Rex  maledixit  Roberto  filio  suo,  quam  maledictioi^em, 
antequam  obiret,  expertus  est  evidenter." 

Matthew  Paris  (i.  31),  as  usual,  follows  Roger,  but  with  some  improve- 
ments. The  battle  gets  the  epithet  of  "  cruentissimum."  WiUiam  Rufiis 
is  not  merely  "vulneratus  "  but  "  graviter  laesus,"  and  the  fight  is  said  to 
happen  "apud  Archenbrai,"  on  which  Sir  Frederick  Madden  remarks, 
'^  The  spot  here  indicated  appears  to  be  Aucby  en  Bray,  situated  about  six 
miles  south-west  of  Gerberai."     Matthew  is  also  more  full  about  the  curse ; 

"Rex  in  mentis  amaritudine  maledixit  Roberto  filio  suo;  unde  ipse 
Robertus  multipliciter  maledictionem  patemam  ante  mortem,  quam 
turpem  subiit,  in  multis  agendis  evidenter  est  expertus.  £t  tunc  pater 
abstulit  ei  Normanniam,  sed  moriturus  ad  instantiam  circumstantium,  quia 
cruce  signabatur,  vel  in  proximo  pro  patre  signandus  erat,  eam  ei  restituit." 

There  is  something  specially  charming  in  the  notion  of  Robert  having 
already  taken  the  cross,  and  ot  William  thinking  of  taking  it,  in  1087. 
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Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (397),  as  usual,  has  his  own  version.  The 
wound  is  transferred  from  the  hand  to  the  foot,  and  it  is  clearly  not  meant 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Robert.  A  strange  story  connecting  Wil- 
liam's death  with  the  war  with  Robert  is  also  added ; 

"  Accidit  quadam  die,  ut  cum  suis  in  Normanniam  ingressus,  ca&dibus  et 
rapinis  insisteret,  occurritque  ei  pater  cum  exercitu,  et  fiigientem  prose- 
cutus  castrum  quoddam  intrare  compulit.  Ubi  dum  Rex  cum  suis 
obstreperet  de  foris  sagittS  in  pede  ex  improviso  est  percussus.  Quumque 
sanguinem  defluere  cemeret,  terribiliter  imprecatus  est  ne  umquam  Ro- 
bertus  fiiius  suus  hsereditatis  sus  jura  perciperet.  Quae  imprecatio  quantum 
valuit  tempora  sequentia  satis  ostendunt.  Fertur  autem  quod,  dum  eumdem 
filium  suum  oppugnaret,  valde  fatigatus  et  sudore  perfusus  potum  petierit, 
aquamque  frigidam  sibi  oblatam  bibens,  simul  cum  frigore  mortem,  pro  hoc 
dolor !  nimis  cito  potaverit." 

NOTE  KK.  p.  444. 
The  Betrothal  of  William's  Daughter  to  Alfonso, 

Orderic  (573  C,  D),  calling  the  daughter  of  William  who  was  betrothed 
to  Alfonso  Agatha,  and  making  her  the  same  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  Harold,  tell  her  story  thus ; 

''Agatha  Regis  filia,  quae  prius  fiierat  Heraldo  desponsata,  postmodum 
Amfurcio  Regi  Galliciae  per  procos  petenti  missa  est  desponsanda.  Sed  quae 
priori  sponso  ad  votum  gavisa  non  est,  secundo  sociari  valde  abominata  est. 
Anglum  viderat  et  dilexerat.  Sed  Hibero  conjungi  nimis  metuit,  quem 
numquam  perspexerat.  Omnipotenti  ergo  efiudit  precem  lacrimosam,  ne 
duceretur  ipsa  in  Hispaniam,  sed  ipse  potius  susciperet  eam.  Oravit,  et 
exaudita  est ;  obiterque  virgo  defuncta  est." 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  276),  distinguishing  between  the  betrothed 
of  Harold  and  the  betrothed  of  Alfonso,  tells  nearly  the  same  story  of  the 
latter;  "AJdefonso  Galliciae  Regi  per  nuntios  jurata,  virgineam  mortem 
impetravit  a  Deo.  Repertus  in  defunctae  genibus  callus  crebrarum  ejus 
orationum  index  est." 

The  date  of  this  proposed  marriage  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix.  We 
must  not  forget  the  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Poitiers  (lao)  about 
two  brother  Kings  in  Spain  disputing  for  a  daughter  of  William ;  "  His- 
paniae  Reges  duo  germani,  audits^  ejus  magnitudine,  natam  ejus  in  matri- 
monium  cupientissime  petierunt,  suum  et  regnum  et  posteritatem  hac 
magnificaturi  aflinitate.  Nam  et  lis  valde  inimica  inter  ipsos  propter  eam 
orta  est,  minime  degenerem  sed  omnino  dignam  tali  parente,  sic  moribus 
omatam,  sic  in  amore  Christi  studiosam,  ut  Reginis  et  sanctimonialibus 
exemplo  esse  posset  puella  non  velata."  If  the  Archdeacon  pays  the 
faintest  respect  to  chronology,  all  this  is  placed  before  William  came  into 
England.  But  Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Sancho  of  Castile  did  not  succeed 
their  father  Ferdinand  till  1065  (Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  741),  and 
the  most  stirring  time  of  their  warfare  was  in  1070-107  2.  But  there  was 
an  earlier  struggle  of  brothers  in  the  former  generation,  namely  the  war 
between  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Garcias,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius  (Labbe,  ii.  210)  under  the  year  1058  (see 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  u.  s.).  But  this  was  wonderfully  early  for  any  one 
to  be  thinking  of  a  daughter  of  William,  who  could  hardly  have  yet  dis- 
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played  the  remarkable  excellences  of  which  we  hear,  and  the  Kings 
concerned  are  not  Alphonso  and  his  brother,  but  their  father  and  uncle. 
Again,  in  the  same  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius,  1069,  we  read  that 
Alfonso  married  a  daughter  of  Guy-Geoffrey  of  Aqnitaine,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  before  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  93).  She  is  said  to  have  been  divorced 
and  Alfonso  to  have  married  again  in  1080,  so  that  the  chronology  be- 
comes nearly  hopeless. 

NOTE  LL.  p.  488. 
The  Claim  of  Ascelik. 

The  story  of  Ascelin  appears  in  Orderic  and,  with  some  varieties,  In 
Wace  and  Benott.  It  appears  also  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  385), 
in  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  in  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  13,  Selden),  in  Roger  of 
Wendover  (ii.  30),  and  in  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  1 3),  who  is  copied  by 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  19).  But  none  of  them  give  the  name  of  the 
claimant.  In  William  of  Newburgh  he  is  simply  ''  cjuidam ;"  Eadmer  caDs 
him  "quidam  rusticus,"  and  the  Hyde  writer  ^'juvenis  satis  infimus." 
William  of  Malmesbury's  version  is,  ^'  Miles  quidam,  ad  cujus  patrimoniuin 
locus  ille  pertinuerat,  dara  contestans  voce  rapinam,  sepiiJturam  inhibuit, 
dicens  avito  jure  solum  suum  esse,  nee  ilium  in  loco  quem  violenter  'in- 
vaserat  pausare  debere."  In  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  '<  terribiliter  accedit, 
omnipotentis  Dei  praetento  nomine."  He  adds  much  the  same  comment 
as  William  of  Malmesbury ;  ^*  Obstupuere  omnes  qui  aderant,  transitoriz 
dominationis  actum  considerantes,  ut  princeps  potentissimus,  qui  tam  late 
dominatus  fuerat  vivus,  locum  corporis  sui  capacem  mortuus  sine  querela 
non  haberet."  Orderic's  story  should  be  compared  with  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  Second  to  Saint  Stephen's  in  Neustria  Pia,  634,  referred  to 
by  M.  Hippeau,  Saint-Etienne,  34 ;  ''  Vendidit  RannuLfus  filius  Anselmi 
[M.  Hippeau  seems  to  read  j4seeHm\  Willelmo  Abbati  Sancti  Stephani 
omnem  terram  sui  juris  intra  ecelesiam  et  eircay  et  quidquid  ecclesia  ab  eo 
emerat  in  omnibus  locis,  sub  e&  conditione  ut  non  liceat  vel  ipsi  vel  alicui 
suo  haeredi  in  rebus  praedictis  aliquem  quandoque  clamorem  facere.  In 
hac  venditione  comprehensa  est  omnino  terra  quam  habuerat  prttter  damum 
propriam  et  duo  jugera  prati  et  unum  jugerum  terrae  cum  tribus  virgis. 
Haec  quidem  omnia  ita  di£finivit  et  iirmavit  coram  altari  Sancti  Stephani 
et  coram  Abbate  et  magnfi  parte  conventds,  prsesente  uxore  sufi  et  prae- 
sentibus  liberis  et  concedentibus  atque  cum  patre  donantibus."  A  little 
way  on  we  read,  '^  Vendidit  Lanfranco  Rannulfus  filius  Ascelini  quatuor 
jugera  terrae  aridae  unde  lapides  extrahuntur  ad  opus  monasterii.*'  Both 
these  sales  belong  to  an  earlier  time  than  the  death  of  William,  as  the 
Abbot  William  of  the  charter  is  the  William  who  was  now  Archbishop 
of  Rouen ;  see  p.  449. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  passages  refer  to  the  same  land  and  the 
same  family  as  the  story  in  Orderic.  To  me  they  certainly  suggest  the 
idea  that  there  may  have  been  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  perhaps 
the  more  so  when  we  mark  the  unusual  care  which  the  charter  seems  to 
take  to  bar  all  possible  claims,  and  the  equal  vehemence  with  which 
Ascelin,  in  Wace's  version,  is  made  to  deny  all  sales  or  transfers.  We 
must  further  remember  that  the  terms  "violenter"  and  "par  la  force" 
do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  an  occupation  alleged  to  be  iUegal,  just 
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like  "  per  vim  "  in  Domesday  or  ''  mid  milage  "  in  om*  own  charters.  And 
I  am  inclined  to  give  William  the  benefit  of  the  same  favourable  con- 
struction*wfalch  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  I  have  asked  for  Harold ;  see 
vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Caen  was  called  Porte  Arthur;  see  Wace,  16407 ; 
Hippeaui  Saint-Etienne,  p.  36. 

Ttte  objection  to  burying  William  in  ground  not  his  own  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  scruples  of  Simon  of  Valois  about  his  father ;  see  above, 

p.  443- 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FOURTH. 


